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REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS OTHER THAN 
THOSE FIGURED IN THIS WORK. 



I 



T has been sug'gestedj by an eminent Authority, that many readers would be glad 
to be informed where reliable Illustrations could be found of those Plants which 
are not figured in this Work. To meet this want, references to the figures 
in Standard Authorities have been given, the titles of the Works referred to 
being, for economy of space, abbreviated as follows : 



A. B. E. 
A. E. . , 
A. F. B. 
A. F. P. . . 
A. G. . . 

A. H. 

B 

B. F. F. 

B. F. S. . . . 

B. H. . , 

B. M. . . 
B. M. PI. 

B. O. . . . 

B. R. 

B. Z. , . 

C. H. P. 

Enc. T. & S. 

E. T. S. M. . 

F. A. O. 

F. D. . . . 

F. d. S. . . . 
ri. Ment. . 
Flora . . . 



F. M. . . 

F. & P. . . 

G. C. . . 

G. C. n. s. 

G. G. . . 

G. M. 

G. M. B. 

Gn 

G. W. F. A. . 

H. B. F. . 
H. K. F. 

H. F. B. A. . 

H. F. T. 



H. G. F. 
H. S. F 
I. H. 
I. H. PI. 
J. B. . 
J. F. A . . 



Andrews (H. C). Botanist's Kepository. London, 

1799-18n. 10 vols. Uo. 
Andrews (H. C). Coloured En^avings of Heaths. 

London, 1802-30. 4 vols. 4to. 
Loudon (J. C). Arboretum et fruticetum britan- 

nicum. . . . London, 1838. 8 vols. 8vo- 
Allioni (C). Flora pedemontana. Aug. Taur., 1785. 

3 vols. Fol. 

Aublet (J. B. C. F.). Histoire des plantes de la 

Guiane fran^aise. Loiidres, 1775. 4 vols. 4to. 

Andrews {H. C). The Heathery. London, 1804-12. 

4 vols. 4to. 

JIaund (B.). The Botanist. . . . London, 1839. 

8 vols. 4to. 
Brandis (D.). Forest Flora of . . . India. London, 

1876, 8vo. Atlas, 4to. 
Beddome (R. H.). Flora sylvatica. Madras 

(1869-73). 2 vols. 4to. 
La Belgique Hortlcole. . . Ghent, 1850, &c.* 
Botanical Magazine. London, 1787, &c. 8vo. * 
Bentley (R.) and Triraen (H.). Medicinal Plants. 

London, 1875-80. 8vo. 
Bateman (James). A Monograph of Odontoglossum. 

London, 1874. Fol. 
Botanical Register. London, 1815-47. 33 vols. 8vo. 
Botanische Zeitung. Berlin, vols. i. — xiii. (1843-55). 

8vo. Leipzig, vol. xiv. (1856).* 
Cathcart's Blustrations of Himalayan Plants. Lon- 
don, 1855. FoL 
Loudon (J. C). Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs. 

. . . London, 1842. 8vo. 
See T. S. M. 
Fitzgerald (R. D.). Australian Orchids. Sydney, 

1876. Fol.» 

Flora Danica — usually quoted as the title of the 

work, Icones plantarum . . . Danise et Nor- 

vegiffi. . . . Havnise, 1761 to 1883. Fol. 
La Flore des SeiTes et des Jardins de I'Europe. 

1845-82. 23 vols. 8vo. 
Moggridge (J. T.). Contributions to the Flora of 

5lentone . . . London, 1864-8. 
Flora Oder allgemeine botanische Zeitung. 1818-42. 

25 vols. 8vo. [New Series] 1843, &c.* 
Floral Magazine. London, 1861-71, Bvo. 1872-81, 4to. 
Florist and Poraologist. London, 1868-84. 8vo. 
The Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 

London, 1841-65. Fol. 
The Gardeners' Chronicle. New Series, 1866, &c. 

Fol.* 
Gray (A.). Genera florse Americae. . . . Boston, 

1848-9. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Gardeners' Magazine. Conducted by Shirley 

Hibberd. London. 
The Gardeners' Magazine of Botany. . . . London, 

1850-1. 3 vols. 8vo. 
The Garden. London, 1871, &c. 4to.* 
Goodale(G. L.). Wild Flowers of America. Boston, 

1877. 4to. 

Hooker (W. J.). The British Ferns. 

Hooker (W. J.). Exotic Flora, Edinburgh, 1823-7. 
3 vols. Bvo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Flora boreali-americana. . . . Lon- 
don, 1833-40. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hooker (J. D.). Flora Tasmanise. London, 1860. 
2 vols. 4to. This is Part 3 of " The Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, in the years 1839-43." 

Hooker (W. J.). Garden Ferns. London, 1862. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Species Filicum. 

L'Hlustration horticole. Gand, 1850, &c. 

See C. H. P. 

Journal of Botany. . . . London, 1863. 8vo.* 

Jacquin (N. J.). Florse austriacse . . . icones 
Viennse, 1773-8. 5 vols. Fol. 
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Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener. 

Conducted by Dr. Robert Hosg. London. 
Journal of the Horticultural iriociety. London, 1846. 

8vo.* 
Kotschy. Die Eiche Europas und des Orients. 
Loddiges (C). Botanical Cabinet. London, 1812-33. 

20 vols. 4to. 
Lindley (J.). Collectanea botanica. . . . London, 

1821. Fol. 
La Marck (J. B. P. A. de M. de). Encyclopedic 

inethodique . . . Botauique. Paris, 1783-1817. 

13 vols. 4to. 
Lemaire (C). Le Jardin fleuriste. Gand, 1851-4, 

4 vols. 8vo. 
Lindley (J.). Rosarum Monographia. London, 

1820. 8vo. 
Lindley (J.). Sertum Orchidaceum. . . . London, 

1838. Fol. 
Lindley (J.) and Paxton (J.). Flower Garden. . . . 

London. . . . 1851-3. 3 vols. 4to. 
Salm-Dyck. Mono^-aphia generum Aloes et Me- 

sembryanthemi. Bonnse, 1836-63. 4to. 
Burbidge (F. W.). The Narcissus : Its History and 

Culture. With a Scientific Review of the 

Genusby J. G.Baker, F.L.S. London, 1875. 8vo. 
Nuttall (T.). North American SjSa .». Phila- 
delphia, 1865. 3 vols. -8vo. " V 
SeeL.&P.V.G. » '^ 

Paxton (Ji). Magazine of Botany.: fOadon, 1834-49. 

16 vols. 8vo. ' • V 

Saunders (W. W.). Refugium botanicum. . . 

London, 1869-72. 8vo. 
RegeKE.). Gartenflora, 1862, &c.» 
Revue Horticole . . . Paris, 1852.* 
Hooker (J. D.). The Rhododendrons of Sikkim 

Himalaya. London, 1849-51. Fol. 
Reichenbach, ^il. (H. G.). Xenia orchidacea. Leip- 
zig, 1858. 4to.* 
Sweet (R.). Briti-sh Flower Garden. London, 

1823-9. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Second Series. London, 1831-8. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (R.). Cistinese. London, 1825-30. Bvo. 
Smith (J. B.). Exotic Botany. . . . London, 1804-5. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (R.). Flora australasica . . . London, 1827-8, 

Bvo. 
Siebold (P. F. de) and Vriese (W. H. de). Flore des 

Jardins du Royaume des Pays-Bas. Leide, 

1B5B-62. 5 vols. Bvo. 
Sibthorp (J.). Flora grseca . . . London, 1806-40, 

10 vols. Fol. 
Hibberd (Shirley). The Ivy : a Monograph. Lon- 
don, 1872. Bvo. 
Sweet (Robert). Geraniacese, the natural order of 

Gerania. 1828-1830. 
Syme (J. T. B.), now Boswell. English Botany . . 

Ed. 3. London, 1863-85. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. von) and Zuccarini (J. G.). Flora 

Japonica. . . . Lugd. Bat., 1835-44. Fol. 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society. London, 

1805-29. 7 vols. 4to. 
Transactions of the Linnsean Society. London, 

1791-1875. 30 vols. 4to.» 
Emerson (G. B.). Trees and Shrubs ... of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston. Kd. 2, 1875. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Watson (P. W.). Dendrologia Britannica. London, 

1825. 2 vols. Bvo. 
See G. W. F. A. 
Warner (E.) and WiUiams (B. S.). The Orchid 

Album. London, 18B2. 4to.* 
Warner (R.). Select Orchidaceous Plants. London. 

Series i, 1862-65. Fol. 
Series ii, 1B66-75. Fol. 
Woods and Forests. 18B3-4. 1 vol. 4to. 



Is still in course of publication. 
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Carag^aua — continued. 

C. pygmaea (pigmy). /. yellow ; pedicels solitary. April. I. with 
two pairs linear, glabrous leaflets, approximating at the top of 
the very short petiole; stipules and petioles spinescent. h. 1ft. 
to 3ft. Siberia, 1751. Shrub. (B. R. 1021.) 

C. spinosa (spiny).* fl. yellow, solitary, almost sessile. April, 
May. I, with two to four pairs of cuneate-linear, glabrous leaflets ; 
stipules small, spinose ; adult petioles permanent, strong, and 
spinose. h. 4ft. to 6ft. Siberia, 1775. An excellent shrub for 
f oiming impenetrable hedges, on account of its long branches and 
strong thorns. 

CABiAGUATA. (its South American name). Okd. 
Bromeliacem. Stove epiphytes, allied to Tillandsia. For 
cnltnre, see Billlierifia. 

C. llngiilata (tongue-shaped-leaTed). /. white ; flower-stalk erect, 
with numerous large, broadly-lanceolate, brilliant scarlet bracts. 
I. tufted, broad at the base, linear -lanceolate and recurved, h. 
lift. Columbia, 1880. 

C. Van Volxemll (Van Volxem's).* ,tl. yellow, in close spikes, pro- 
tected by crimson bracts. I. tutted, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Columbia, 
1879. (I. H. 326.) 

C. Zabnli (Zahn's).* fi. pale yellow, in dense oblong compressed 
panicles ; bracts scarlet. May. I. linear -ligulate, 1ft. long, yellow, 
with crimson stripes, the upper part bright crimson ; semi-trans- 
parent, h. 1ft. Chiriqui, 1870. (B. M. 6059.) 

CABAIPI. See Moqnilea utilis. 

CABiAJUBA. A red colouring matter, ohtained from 
Bignonia Chica. 

CABrAIiIiIA (Karalli is the name of G. lucida in the 
language of the Telingaa). Stn. Barraldeia. Obd. Bhino- 
phorecs. Stove evergreen glabrous trees, from Madagascar, 
Tropical Asia, and Australia. Peduncles axillary, trifid, 
many-flowered. Leaves opposite, entire or serrated, stiffish, 
shining on the upper surface. In common with all the 
BhizophorecB, this genua is very difficult to grow. 

C. Umcesefolla (lance-leaved). Jl. , petals yellow, rather undulated. 
I. oval or oblong, regularly serrated, h. 20ft. India, 1820. 

CABAIiLTXl/IA (0. adscendens is called Gar-allum 
by the Telingas). Obd. Asclepiadacece. Stove evergreen 
shrubs, with almost the habit of Stapelia. Peduncles 
solitary, one-flowered, rising from the axils of the teeth. 
Stems tetragonal, toothed along the angles. For culture, 
see Stapelia. 

C. adscendens (ascending). Jl. variegated with purple and yeUow, 
usually drooping; segments of corolla reflexed at the edges, 
acuminated, glabrous. Branches slender, ascending, each bearing 
a solitary flower at top. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Coromandel, 1801. 
C. flmbrlata (fimbriate). /. axillary, solitary, sub-campanulate, 
drooping ; segments of corolla falcate at top, with replicate 
fringed edges ; marked with many transverse purple lines, pale 
yellow beneath, upper part purple. Branches elongated, attenu- 
ated, h. bin. Burma, 1829. (L. B. C. 1863.) 
CABAMBOLA-TREE. See Averrhoa Carambola. 
CAXTANA. The gum resin obtained from a species of 
Idea. It is used in medicine for plasters. 

CABAFA (Carapa is the name of C. guianensis in 
Guiana). Obd. Meliacem. A small genus of stove trees, 
natives of the West Indies^ Tropical America, and Guinea. 
Calyx usually of four distinct sepals; coroDa of four or 
five oblong, egg-shaped, spreading petals. Fruit large, and 
containing numerous seeds. These trees are of economical 
utility, and probably the only one in cultivation is C. 
guianensis. They succeed well in a mixture of loam and 
sand. Bipe cuttings will root in sand, under a hand glass, 
in a moist heat. 

C. gnlanensis (Guiana). November, fr. the size of an apple. 
I., leaflets eight or ten pairs, alternate or opposite, elliptical, 
oblong, acummated, coriaceous, shining, h. 60ft. Guiana, 1824. 
(A. G. 387.) 

The other species quoted as having been introduced to this 
country are : C. guineensis and C. moliiecensis. 

CABAWAY. See Carnm Carvi. 

CABDAMINB (from Kardamine, a diminutive of 
ZardamoTC, Cress, used by Dioscorides). Lady's Smock. In- 
cluding Pteroneurwm. Obd. Cruciferce. A genus of hardy, 
usually smooth herbs. Racemes terminal, braotless. Leaves 
stalked,' entire; lobed, or pinnately cut, usually very differ- 
ent in the same plant. Only the perennial species are worth 
growing, and these mostly thrive in a damp, shady sitna- 



Cardamine — continued. 
tion, in any kind of soil. They are easily propagated by 
divisions, after flowering. 

C. asarlfolla (Asarum-leaved).* Jl. white, in close racemes. May, 
June. I. smooth, stalked, cordate-orbicular, somewhat -sinuately- 
toothed. k. 1ft. to Uft. Mountains of Southern France and 
Northern Italy, 1710. "(B. M. 1735.) 

C. bellldifoUa (Daisy-leaved). Jl. white. April. I. smooth, 
thickish ; radical ones stalked, ovate, entire ; cauline ones few, 
entire, or somewhat three-lobed, not eared at the base. h. 4in. 
Northern hemisphere. (F. D. 1, 20.) 

C. chelldonla (Celandine-like). Jl., petals purple, oval. March. 
I. pinnate, rather smooth ; segments stalked, ovate, toothed ; 
lower segments pinnate into three or four small segments, h. 1ft. 
South and East Europe, 1739. 

C. glauca (glaucous). Jl. white, in dense racemes. May, I. 
stalked, smooth, glaucous, rather fleshy, pinnate ; segments five 
or nine, oblong, terminal one three-lobed. Stem diffuse, much 
branched, h. 6in. Southern and Eastern Europe, 1824. 

C. latlfolla (broad-leaved). Jl. purplish, a little larger than those 
of C. prateiisis. June. I. large, pinnate, smooth ; segments 
three or seven, rather orbicular, angularly-toothed, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Pyrenees, 1710. 

C. macrophylla (large-leaved). Jl. purple, about the size of 
those of C. pratensis. June. I. pinnate, somewhat pubescent ; 
segments five, oval-lanceolate, pointed, unequally serrated. 
Branches of root creeping, h. 1ft. to Hit. Siberia, 1824. 




Fig. 365. Cardamine pratensis. 



C pratensis (meadow).* Cuckoo Flower. Jl. usually pale purple, 
but sometimes white. Early spring. /. pinnate; segments of 
the radical ones roundish, of the stem ones linear or lanceolate, 
entire, h. lit. to IJft. Northern Hemisphere (Britain). See 
Fi"- 365. There are numerous varieties of this species, includ- 
ing a very desirable double-flowered one, frequently met with 
in a wild state. 

C rhomboidea (rhomboid).* Jl. white, large. Spring. I., root 
ones round and rather heart-shaped ; lower stem-leaves ovate or 
rhomboid-oblong, somewhat petioled, the upper almost lanceolate, 
all somewhat angled or sparingly toothed. Stems upright, from a 
tuberiferous base, simple. United States of America. 

C r purpurea (purple).* A very pretty variety, with rounder 
'leaves, and the rose-pui-ple flowers appearing earlier than those of 
the type. 

C rotundifolia (round-leaved). Jl. white, rather small. Spring. 
'l nearly uniform, roundish, somewhat angled, often cordate at 

2 M 
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CavSiaaain.e— continued. 

the base, petioled, the lowest frequently three-lobed, or of three- 
leafiets. Stems branching, weak or decumbent, Pennsylvania. 
C. trifolla (three-leaved).* fl,., petals white, with a broad cune- 
ated claw, and a broad, spreading, obovate limb ; scape naked. 
March to May. I, smoothish, ternate ; segments sessile, rbom- 
boidal-roundish, toothed. Lower branches root-like, creeping. 
h. bin. Southern Europe, 1629. (B. M. 452.) 

CARDIANDBA (from Tcardia, a, heart, and aner, 
andros, a man, anther). Okd. Saxifrageae. A half-hardy 
evergreen ehrnb. Flowers oorymbose ; those at the margin 
of the corymb barren and radiant. For cnltiyation, see 
Hydrang'ea. 

C altemifolla (alternate-leaved). A. white, lilac. July. I. alter- 
nate, stalked, oblong-acute, serrated, and without stipules, h. 3ft 
Japan, 1865. (S. Z. T. J. 65, 66.) 

CARDINAIi FLOWER. See Iiobelia cardiualis. 

CARDOOIT (Gynara Cardunculus). This vegetable, 
is much esteemed on the Continent, but is not cultivated 
to any large extent in English gardens. A few are, how- 
ever, generally grown, being especially in demand where 
French cooks are employed. The ribs or stalks of the 
leaves, if well blanched and properly cooked, form an 
excellent dish in winter. 

Cultivation. The preparation of the trenches and 
ground is somewhat similar to that adopted for celery ; 
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Fig. 366. Cardoon. 
but the plants grow much larger (see Fig. 366), and require 
a space of about 2ft. between them, and 6ft. betweert the 
rows. Some growers sow a few seeds in the rows at this 
distance apart, thinning them out to one plant when 
established. A much better plan is to sow the re- 
quired number, in small pots, at the end of April, and 
place them in a cold frame, where the seed will soon 
germinate. Mice are very fond of the seed, consequently 



Cardoon — continued. 
the frame must be kept close enough to prevent their 
entry, or the whole wiU be destroyed. Select the 
strongest plant in each pot, as they grow, and destroy 
the others. Plant out before they become pot-bound, in 
previously prepared trenches that have been well manured, 
and water plentifully when necessary. Occasional forking 
or hoeing between the plants, to encourage growth and 
destroy weeds, will be all that is required, besides water- 
ing, until September or October, when the plants will be 
ready for earthing up. Before any soil is applied, the 
stalks must be arranged upright, and closely bound up 
with haybands to within a foot of the tops. The soil 
must then be earthed up nearly as high as the haybands 
reach, and be beaten hard with the spade. It is very im- 
portant that this operation should be performed on a dry 
day, when the hearts are free from water, or they will 
probably decay. The plants will be fit for use in about a 
month, and may be taken up as required. Should Cardoons 
be in great demand; an earlier or little later sowing may 
be made for successional crops. If the plants have to be 
kept for any length of time during winter, rain and frost 
must be excluded by means of a covering of litter or 
other protecting material; or they may be dug up and 
stored away in a cool, dry place, the haybands being 
allowed to remain on. 

Sorts. The Spanish Cardoon with large solid ribs and 
spineless leaves, is the one most cultivated ; it is liable to 
run to seed, but not as much as the common sort. The 
Tours Cardoon is much cultivated in France; but great 
care is necessary in working amongst them, as the leaves 
have very long sharp spines. There are one or two other 
varieties, but the Spanish is most preferable, and is 
generally grown. 

CARSUITCELLXrS (the diminutive of Gardumculus, 
the Cardoon, and that from carduus). Obd. Oow/positoe. 
Pretty hardy herbaceous perennials, related to Carthamus. 
Flowers all tubular; pappus setaceous; involucral bracts 
many-seriate, imbricate ; receptacle flat, densely setose or 
paleaceous. They succeed well in ordinary garden soil, and 
are readily increased by divisions of the roots. Caidim- 
ceEus is rarely grown outside botanic collections. 
C. 



9m. 



, mltlsslmns (least-^myV fl.-heads blue. May, June. 
cauhne ones Imear, mnnatifld, as long as the nlant A. 
France and Spain, 1731. 
C. monspeliensinm (Montpeller). fi.-heads blue. June, July I 
unarmed; radical ones toothed; cauline ones pinnate. A. 9in' 
South-west Europe, 1776. 

CARDtrUS (the Latin name used by Virgil, Ac). 
Thistle. Okd. Compositw. Hardy annuals, biennials, or 
perennials. Eeoeptaole bristly ; involucre tumid, imbri- 
cated with spinous bracts ; pappus hairs rough, in many 
series, united by a ring at the base, and deciduous ; ooroUas 
aU tubular, and generally spreading, so as to form a hemi- 
spherical head. They are of easy culture in any common 
soil. None, however, are worth growiug in ordinary gar- 
dens ; but for massing in woods, or in the wild garden 
some may be desirable. Hence, we mention the names 
ot a tevv of the more conspicuous species : acicularis 
CandoUei, chrysacanthus, nutans, pycnocephahis (Blessed 
Thistle), &o. Two Compositse frequently met with in 
gardens, viz., Sih/bum Marianmn and Cnicus' benedictus 
are often mentioned in books and catalogues under the 
generic name of Carduus. 

CAREX (from heiro, to out ; the leaves of many species 
have their margins minutely serrated, which cause them 
to cut the hand if drawn rapidly along them). Sedge 
Ouj>. Oyperacem. A very large genus of perennial grassi 
like herbaceous plants, of which upwards >of sixty are 
natives of this country. Inflorescence paniculate, irregu- 
larly clustered, spioate or racemose. Stems usuaUy lerfv 
They Bxe of the easiest possible culture in ordinary garden 
soil. Propagated by seeds, or by divisions. By far the 
greater nuniber of this genus possess no hortioultuial 
beauty whatever, and are only suitable for naturalising 
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Carez — continued. 
near lakes, &o. Some are grown in pots for table deco- 
ration, and make beautiful plants for that purpose. 




Fig. 367. Carex baccans. 

C. toaccans (berried). Inflorescence paniculate. Ripe perigynia 
varying from coral red to lustrous purple. A. 2ft. to 4ft. A noble 
species, from Tropical and Subtropical Himalaya. See Fig. 367. 

C. Grayi (Gray's). Jl., fertile spikes two, or rarely one, consisting 
of fifteen to thirty flowers, forming globose heads, the ripe peri- 
gynia projecting in all directions. July. h. 3ft. North America, 
1879. 

C. intumescens (swollen), fl., spikes usually five to eight- 
flowered ; ripe perigynia projecting outwards and upwards. June. 
A. lift. North America. 

C. paludosa (marsh). Jl,, fertile spikes cylindrical, obtuse. May. 
I. very broad, keeled, rough ; bracts very long, foliaceous. A. 
2ft. Britain. (Sy. En. B. 1668.) 

C. pendula (pendulous). /., fertile spikes very long, pendulous, 
cylindrical. May. L broad ; sheaths elongated, nearly equal to 
the flower-stalks, h. 3ft. to 5ft. Britain. (Sy. En. B. 1660.) 

C. pseudo-cyperus (Cyperus-like). Jl., spikes on long footstalks, 
cylindrical, pendulous. June. I. iin. broad ; bracts very leafy. 
Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, acutely triangular. Britain. One of the 
best marked and most beautiful of the genus. (Sy. En. B. 1685.) 

C. riparia (river-bank). Jl., fertile spikes scarcely pedunculated, 
broadly cylindrical, acute ; scales of the sterile spikes acuminated. 
May. I. broad; bracts very long, foliaceous. Britain. The 
variegated form of this is well worth growing in borders or 
among Ferns. (Sy. En. B. 1679.) 



Cares — continued. 

C. sylvatloa (wood). Jl., fertile spikes filiform, rather slender, 
slightly drooping ; sheaths half as long as the flower-stalls. May 
and June. I. narrow. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Britain. (Sy. En. B. 1665.) 

CABrE'X'A (named after the Eev. William Carey, of 
Serampore, a distinguished botanist and linguist). Oed. 
Myrtacece. Very handsome stove trees, or small shrubs. 
Flowers large, with white petals and red or yeUow stamens. 
Leaves alternate, feather-nerved, dotless, glabrous. A 
mixture of one part sandy loam and two parts fibry peat 
suits them best. Eipened cuttings root freely, if planted in 
sand, with a hand glass over them, and placed in a moist 
bottom heat. Careyas may also be propagated by dividing 
the roots. 

C. arborea (tree-like).* Slow-match Tree. Jl. sessile ; petals 
white ; stamens reddish ; spikes terminal, few-flowered. I. on 
short petioles, obovate or oblong, crenate-denticulate, about 1ft. 
long. A. 30ft. to 60ft. India, 1823. Tree. (B. F. S. 205.) 

C. herbacea (herbaceous). Jl. pedunculate; petals greenish- 
purple ; stamens red ; racemes short. July. I. on short petioles, 
cuneate-obovate or obovate, serrulate, 4in. to Sin. long. A. 6in. 
to 1ft. Bengal, 1808. Perennial herb, with a woody rootstock. 

CARrICA (erroneously supposed to be a native of Caria). 
Papaw-tree. Including Papaya. Tbibe Papayacew. Obd. 
Passiflorem. A genus of stove evergreen fruit-trees, without 
branches, yielding an acrid milky juice. Leaves alternate, 
palmately lobed, standing on long terete petioles. They 
grow well in a rich, loamy soil. Cuttings of ripe shoots, 
if not deprived of their leaves, will root readily in a sandy 
soil, under a bell glass, and in a gentle bottom heat. They 
are grown in this country more as curiosities than for 
either ornament or utility. 

C. candamaroenslB (Candamarcan). Synonymous with C. cun- 
diriamarcensis. 

C. cauUflora (stem-flowering). Jl. yellowish ; male peduncles 
usually five-flowered, rising from tubercles on the trunk. I. pal- 
mately flve-Iobed ; intermediate lobes sinuated ; segments lanceo- 
late, acuminated. A. 10ft. to 20ft. South America, 1806. 

C. cundlnamarcensls (Gundinamarcan). /. green, fr. yellow, 
edible. A. 6ft. Ecuador, 1871. Syn. C. candamareensis. (B. M. 
6198.) 

C. Papaya,* Common Fapaw. Jl. greenish ; male ones corymbose. 
July. L palmately sevenJobed ; segments deeply lobed, oblong, 
acute. A. 10ft. to 20ft. South America, 1690. (B. M. 2898.) 

CARICATURE PLANT. See Gcaptophyllum 
hortense. 

CARIITA. A keel, like that of a boat ; also applied to 
the lower petals of a pea-flower. 

CABINATE. Keel-shaped. 

CARINATISIiT-CONCAVi;. HoUowed in such a 
maimer as to resemble a keel externally. 

CARINATELT- WINGED. Having a wing re- 
sembling a keel. 

CARIOFSIS. A one-celled one-seeded superior fruit, 
whose pericarp is membranous and united to the seed, as in 
wheat, maize, and other kinds of corn. 

CARISSA (probably a native Indian name, in Mahratta, 
Korinda). Okd. Apocy7iacece. A genus of stove shrubs 
and trees. Howers white ; peduncles axillary and terminal, 
many-flowered, everywhere becoming sterile and spines- 
cent. Leaves opposite, furnished with intrapetiolar bristles. 
They are best grown in a compost of peat and loam. 
Cuttings of ripe wood will strike if placed in sand, uuder 
a glass, in bottom heat. They are of economical value in 
their native countries. 

C. Carandas (Carandas). Jl. milky-white, Jasmine-hke ; corymbs 
terminal and axillary, few-flowered. July. I. ovate, mucronate, 
or elliptic, obtuse, glabrous ; spines often two-forked. Sub-ar- 
boreous. A. 15ft. to 20ft. India, 1790. (L. B. C. 663.) 

C. grandiflora (large-flowered).* Jl. white, fragrant, salver- 
shaped, 2in. across. May. I. deep green ; spines axUlary, forked. 
Natal, 1862. (B. M. 6307.) 

C. spinarum (spiny). Jl. white ; petals lanceolate ; peduncles 
terminal, four to five-flowered. August to December. I. small, 
ovate, acute, veiny, shining. Branches dichotomous ; spines, two 
at each ramification opposite, the one above the branch and the 
other below it, red at top, and shining. A. 20ft. India, 1809. 
(L. B. C. 162.) 
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Carissa. — continued. 
C, Xylopicron (bitter -wooded), fi. white ; petals acute'; peduncles 
lateral, spiny, one to two-flowered. July. I. ovate, acuminated, 
glabrous, tliree to flve-nerved. Branches forming a pyramidal 
cyme. h. 20ft. Bourbon, 1820. 

CARLINA (from CaroUnus, pertaining to Chailea, 
commemorative of the famous Charlemagne, whose army 
was said to have been cured of the plague by it). Oed. 
Oormpositas. Hardy or haK - hardy annuals, biennials, 
or perennials. Pappus feathery ; receptacle chaffy ; invo- 
lucre imbricated, tumid, the outer scales with numerous 
spines, the inner coloured, spreading, resembling a ray. 
They are of very easy culture in ordinary garden soil. A 
few only are worth growing, and are readily Increased 
by seed, sown in spring. 



Carludovica — continued. 
C. rotundlfolla (round-leaved).* I. flabelliform, divided in two 

places quite down to the point of attachment, thus presenting a 

trilobed appearance ; lobes divided into segments, which are very 

gracefully pendent. Costa Rica. 
C. WalllsU (WaUis's).* fi. white, very sweetly scented, disposed 

in roundish oblong heads. I. ovate, two-lobed, and plicate ; 

each division is about 1ft. long, and 6in. or Sin. broad ; petioles 

erect, semi-terete. Columbia, 1879. (E. G. 992.) 

CABMICH.SLIA (named after Captain Dugald Car- 
michael, F.L.S., an acute Scotch botanist, author of the 
" Mora of the Island of Tristan da Acunha," inserted in the / 
twelfth volume of the Linnsean Society's Transactions). 
Obd. Legwmvnosae. Very ornamental greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, flowering for a considerable length of time. They 
thrive in a compost of sandy peat, to which may be added 




Fig. 368. Cablina acaulis. 



C. acanthlfoUa (Acanthus-leaved).* fi.-}ieads white. June. I. 

pinnatifid, downy beneath ; segments toothed, ari^ular, spiny. 

Plant stemless. ft. 2ft. Southern Europe, 1818. Hardy peren- 
nial. (A. P. P. iii., 51.) 
C. acaulis (stemless). fi.-heads white. June. I. pinnatifid, 

naked ; segments cut-toothed, spiny. Stem simple, one-flowered. 

h. 9in. Europe, 1640. Hardy perennial. Syn. C. subaeaulis. 

See Fig. 368. (G. C. 1880, xiii., 1720.) 
C* Biebersteiniana (Bieberstein's). fi.-Jieads purple. August. 

ft. 2ft. Caucasus, 1816. Hardy perennial. 
C. subacaulis. A synonym of 0. acaulis. 

CARLUDOVICA (named after Charles IV. of Spain, 
and Louisa, his queen). Stnb. Ludovia, Salmia (of WiU- 
denow). Okd. Cyclanthacece. A genus of low-growing, 
palm-like, stove plants. Howers of separate sexes, in 
squares arranged very close together in a spiral manner, 
and forming cylindrical spikes. Leaves stiff, plaited, 
deeply out into from two to five divisions. Plants unarmed. 
The species are very ornamental, and several are eminently 
adapted for sub-tropical gardening, for which purpose 
they are largely employed in Parisian gardens. They are 
easily grown with the usual routine of stove management, 
thriving in a compost of two parts peat and one of sandy 
loam ; a liberal supply of water is needed. 

C. atrovirens (dark-green).* I. and petioles very deep green, 
smooth, deeply bilobed. A very fine ornamental-leaved plant. 

C. Drudel (Drude's).* fi. ivory white, borne on an erect-stalked, 
terete spadix, of cylindrical form. I. rich deep green, 17in. long, 
and about 33in. in transverse diameter, tufted, transversely oblong 
in outline, palmately three-lobed, the lobes plicated, and deeply 
and regularly incised at the margin. A. 4ft. Columbia, 1878. 
(G. C. n. s. 8, 715.) 

C. ensiformis (ensiform). fi. white, in close spikes. I. bipartite, 
ensiform. A. 2ft. Costa Bica, 1875. (B. M. 6418.) 

C. humills (dwarf).* I. rich deep green ; 12in. to 18in. lone, 91n. to 
12in. broad at the widest part, rhomboid, deeply bifld at the apex. 
New Grenada. Avery handsome but rare species. (R. H. 1869, 71.) 

C. paUnata (palmate).* I. rich dark green, 2ft. to 3ft. across, 
bifid at apex, and divided quite down to the point of attach- 
ment into four lobes, each of which is divided mto narrow seg- 
ments ; petioles 4ft. to 6ft. in height, round, smooth. Peru, 1818. 
See Fig. 369. (R. H. 1861, 10.) 

C. purpurata (purplish). I. deep green, 2ft., or more, long, and 
12in. to 18in. broad, bifid at the apex, tapering towards the base ; 
petioles 2ft. to 4ft. high, smooth, reddish-purple. Tropical 
America, 



a very little fibry loam and leaf soil. Cuttings of half- 
ripened side shoots root in sand, under a glass, in a cool 
house, in April or May. 




Fig. 369. Carlddovica palmata. 
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Carmichselia- continued. 

C. australis (southern).* Jl. lilac ; racemes simple, rising from 
the denticulations of the branches. May, September. I. with 
three to seven obcordate leaflets. Branches compressed, h. 
2ft. to Mt. New Zealand, 1823. (B. B. 912.) 

CARNATIOIT {Dianthus Caryophyllus). These oharm- 
ing flowers were, at one time, nniTersal favourites, and 
the varieties were far more numerous than now. In the 
early days of gardening, they were often called Gilliflowere 
as well as Carnations. For some unaccountable reason, 
after 1850, they were seriously neglected, and many of 
the old varieties were entirely lost to cultivation ; they 
are now, however, regaining popular favour, and are 
not only cultivated by specialists, but scarcely any garden 
can afford to be without some. There are no hardy 
flowers more deserving general cultivation than Carna- 
tions, as they present charming diversity and brilliancy 
of colouring, with a delicious perfume. Their stateliness 
of growth, and value in a cut state, are also charac- 
teristics greatly in their favour. 

Propagation may be effected by layers, pipings, or 
by seed. 

Layers. This method is far more generally adopted than 
any other, whether the plants are grown in pots, borders, 
or beds. The end of July, or the beginning of .August, is 
the best time for layering. Before commencing, a compost 
of leaf soil, loam, and sharp sand, in nearly equal propor- 
tions, should be prepared. Some pegs can be made of 
bracken stems, or other material of a like nature, which 
will decay in the soil. A layer of the compost, about 2in. 
in thickness, should be placed around each plant, as in this 
the young plants will root. The shoots selected should be 
denuded of a few of their leaves at the base of the young 
wood, and a slit must be made from this point upwards, 
extending through a joint of the bare stem, so that a 
tongue is formed. The layers should next be carefully 
pegged down in their place, keeping the incision open. 
About lin. of soil must then be placed over the layered 
part to a little beyond the peg, and the whole well watered. 
If dry weather ensue, it will be necessary to give occa- 
sional waterings ; but care must be taken that the shoots 
are not denuded of boU. Plants layered in pots should be 
placed in the open till they are rooted, which usually takes 
a month or flve weeks. See also Iiayeriugf. 

Pipings. Where shoots are too short or too numerous for 
layering, or where they become broken by accident, it is 
desirable to propagate by pipings ; such shoots may be 
removed before the time for layering. For this mode of 
propagation, it is necessary to have a slight hotbed, and on 
it to put 4in. or Sin. of fine light soil, covered with silver 
sand. The pipings must be long enough to have a tolerably 
firm base, and they must either be taken with a beel, or 
cut off at a joint, and firmly inserted in the soil. After a 
good watering, the light should be placed upon the frame, 
and the pipings must be kept close, and shaded. The soil 
must be maintained moderately moist till the roots are 
formed, but damp must be guarded against. 

Seed. Propagation of Carnations by seed is a very 
interesting operation. By this means, new and excellent 
varieties are raised. Both single and double-flowered 
plants are produced from a packet of seed ; the latter can 
be selected, and the best perpetuated by layering. The 
principal nurserymen supply seed of good quality, or anyone 
with a good strain may save his own. Hybridising may 
be effected with the best flowers in each class, so as to 
secure seed which wiU probably produce new kinds. The 
most suitable time for sowing is in April or May, and the 
best place a slight hotbed, or in a greenhouse. The pans 
should be properly drained, then filled with fresh sandy 
loam and leaf soil to within an inch or so of the top, making 
it tolerably firm, and the surface afterwards levelled, before 
sowing the seed. This should be scattered evenly over the 
soU, and then slightly covered with a little of the potting 
mixture, finely sifted. To keep the whole uniformly moist, 



Carnation — continued. 
a piece of glass should be laid on the top of the pan, tiU the 
seeds germinate; after which, the covering should be re- 
moved, and the pans placed in an airy position near the 
glass. As soon as the seedlings can be handled, they should 
be pricked out in beds, previously prepared by mixing in 
some fresh loam and rotten manure with the ordinary soil, 
and watered when necessary, to assist them in their growth. 
By the end of September, the plants will be sufficiently 
large to transfer to their permanent position in beds or 
borders, where they will bloom the following season. 

Genekal Cultivation. Winter Treatment. In favoured 
positions, many kinds will withstand the winter, especially 
if the soU is light and well drained. Generally, however, 
it is necessary to provide accommodation, for a portion of 
the stock at least, in cold frames ; and when a choice col- 
lection is grown, it wonld be useless to attempt to keep it 
intact without winter protection. About September, when 
the layers or pipings are well rooted, they should be potted 
singly or in pairs, the former in 3in., and the latter in 4in. 
pots, according to the size of the plants. The potting com- 
post should consist of loam two parts, leaf soil one part, and 
sand one part, with a fair amount of drainage. After pot- 
ting, a good watering should be given, and the frame kept 
close for a week or two, untU root-action is resumed, when 
air may be freely admitted. All through the winter, full 
advantage should be taken of fine weather to give all the 
air possible, by tilting, or entirely removing, the lights. If 
bleak winds prevail, it will be best to tilt the lights in an 
opposite direction to the wind. Until the beginning of 
February, when, as a rule, the plants begin to grow, great 
attention must be paid to watering. They must be kept 
somewhat dry rather than excessively wet, as the greatest 
enemy in winter is damp. If kept too wet, a disease 
known as " Spot " is likely to appear in the foliage, which 
may prove very prejudicial. Watering those that are dry, 
with a small-spouted can, so as to avoid unduly wetting 
the foliage, is preferable to using a rose. After February, 
they may have more water ; in fact, it will then be very 
unwise to allow them to get at all dry. 

Cultivation in Pots. The end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March, is, as a rule, the best time for potting ; 
but, to some extent, this must be regulated by the season 
and condition of the plants. Pots lOin. in diameter are 
large enough to accommodate a pair of good strong plants, 
while weaker growing ones may be placed in 9in., or even 
Sin. pots. These should be well drained, and a layer of leaf 
soil or rotten manure placed over the crocks. The follow- 
ing is an excellent potting compost: Two parts good fibrous 
sandy loam, not broken too finely, one part leaf mould, and 
one part good rotten old hotbed manure, to which may be 
added a good sprinkling of coarse, gritty sand, from a river 
if it can be procured ; well mix the whole together, but do 
not pass through a riddle. Pot the plants moderately firm, 
and sufficiently deep to allow of the layers being got to the 
surface without fear of breaking off. After potting, place 
back in the frame again, and keep well ventilated, until the 
plants show signs of fresh growth, when they may be stood 
outside in an airy position. Watering must be very care- 
fully performed for some time after potting, and staking 
the leading growths must not be delayed, or they wfll be 
broken with the wiad. If large fiowers are required, the 
buds should be thinned in their early stages, and means 
taken to prevent the splitting of the calyx. Should there 
be signs of this, make two or three incisions in the opposite 
side, and fasten a piece of matting round it, which will 
materially assist to keep the petals together. In order to 
produce fine blooms for exhibition or other purposes, it will 
be necessary to thin the buds severely, leaving only the 
primary or finest ones to develop. For flowering, the 
plants are best removed to a cool greenhouse, where an 
abundance of air can be afforded; this protection will 
greatly lengthen the period of blooming, and materially 
assist to bring out the quality of the flowers. Where this 
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Carnation — continued. 
is not praoticatle, a few lights, or some tiffany, should be 
temporarily arranged over them, "when the same end will be 
gained ; and after the plants are layered, the covering can 
be removed. 

Cultivation in Beds or Borders. "With the choicer varie- 
ties grown in pots, a magnificent collection may be culti- 
vated in specially prepared beds or positions in an ordi- 
nary border. There are a large number of beautiful 
Selfs, and fancy border varieties, as a rule richly scented, 
which are far better treated in the open ground; and, 
presuming a special bed is allotted them, which is a much 
preferable method, even if duplicates are planted in the 
mixed border, it is necessary to ridge up the bed in the 
autumn for exposure to the sweetening effects of wintry 
weather, and the extermination of insects. At the same 
time, a dressing of soot and lime, mixed, may, with advan- 
tage, be well incorporated with the soil, for the destruction 
of these pests, especially the wireworm, which is a very 
troublesome insect in Carnation culture. An addition of 
leaf soil and sharp sand should also be made if the soil is 
stiff or clayey. The plants should be put out in March, 
about 1ft. apart each way ; more space between the lines 
may be allowed if desired, according to the size or shape of 
the bed. Keep the beds clean, and, when dry, thoroughly 
watered. As the buds expand, oooasional doses of liquid 
manure will be found beneficial. It will also be necessary 
to thin the buds if large blooms are required, as re- 
commended for those grown in pots. "When grown in odd 
spaces in the border, equally as much attention is needed 
as when grown in beds. The blossom-stalks require 
staking in order to display the flowers, and to keep them 
from being soiled. Very neat stakes should be used, and 
they should be neither longer nor shorter than really 




Fig. 370. Method of Staking Caenations. 

required. A very good form of wire stake is shown in 
Kg. 370, with which tying is unnecessary. 

Insects. Green fly is the most troublesome. As a rule, 
unless in very dry seasons, they do not attack those planted 
out ; but, when grown in pots, and while the young plants 
are in the frames, they are very likely to cause great injury. 
The best means of eradicating them is by tobacco fumi- 
gation ; and it is better to give a thorough fumigation 
before the young growth is developed. If they are trouble- 
some after, it will again be necessary to fumigate, but 
rather repeat than overdose the plants. "Wireworms are 
very destructive at the roots. The soil should be carefully 
looked over before being used for potting, as any wire- 
worms left in it would eat the roots as fast as they are 
formed, eventually killing the plant. Should established 
plants be attacked, some carrots placed in the soil will 
form a good trap, as the wireworms eat into them, and 
may easily be removed and destroyed. 

Pbopektieb. The characteristics of a good Carnation 
are as follows : The pod (i.e., calyx) should be long, as then 



Carnation' — continued, 
the flower is not liable to burst it, as is the case when it is 
short. The flower should be quite circular, and rising up 
gradually towards the centre, so as to form half a baU. 
The outer, or guard petals, should be large, and few in 
number, rising slightly above the calyx, then spreading 
horizontally; and the other petals should be regularly 
disposed on them, nearly flat, and diminish in size towards 
the centre. The texture of. the petals should be thick and 
wax-like, and the markings distinct and clear ; the ground 
a pure white, any flushing or running of the colour being 
a decided disqualification. 




Fig. 371. Flowers of Bizarre Carnation. 

Classes. There are three distinct classes, viz. : Bizarres, 
(see Kg. 371), Kakes, and Selfs. The Bizarres have a clear 
ground, variously marked and flaked with two or three 
colours ; of these there are Crimson, Scarlet, and Pink and 
Purple varieties, each characterised by the distinguishing 
colours predominating. S'lakes have a pure ground, flaked 
with one colour, of which there ^re Scarlet, Purple, and Bose 
varieties. Selfs should be one-coloured, in any shade, but 
the more defined, the more effective they aie. The follow- 
ing is a selection of the best varieties in each class, at 
present grown, to which additions are constantly being 
made: 

Crimson Bizarres. A. D. Southgate (Dodwell), Black Dia- 
mond (Haines), Eccentric Jack (Fletcher), B. S. Dodwell 
(Hewittt, Isaac "Wilkinson (Turner), J. D. Hextall (Simonite), 
Jenny Lind (Puxley), John Simonite (Simonite), Lord Milton 
(Ely), Marguerite (Dodwell), Millie (Dodwell), Queen Vic- 
toria (Fletcher), Rifleman ("Wood), Saturn (Gorton), Sir 
Garnet "Wolselet (Fletcher), Thos. Moore (Dodwell). 

Pink and Fnrple Bizarres. Falconbuidge (May), James 
Taylor (Gibbons), Lord Clifton (Puxley), Miss Henderson 
(Dodwell), Mrs. Barlow (DodweU), Olive (Fletcher), Princess 
Beatrice (Beardsley), Sarah Payne (Ward), Tom Foster (Dod- 
well), T. S. Ware (DodweU). 

Scarlet Bizarres. Admiral Curzon (Easom), Alfred Hud- 
son (Dodwell), Arthur, Medhurst (Dodwell), Ben Simonite 
(Dodwell), Caractacus (Dodwell), Charles Turner (Dodwell), 
Dandy (DodweU), DUKE of Grafton (Hooper), Edward Adams 
(DodweU), Fanny Gardiner, Feed (DodweU), Guardsman 
(Ward), Jim Whitaker (Dodwell), John Hines (DodweU), 
Lord Napier (Taylor), Mars (Hextall), Master Stanley (Dod- 
weU), Mr. Fawcett (Fletcher), Rayner Johnson (DodweU), 
Sir Joseph Paxton (Ely), Tom Brown (DodweU), Tom Power 
(DodweU), Wilfrid Symes (DodweU), Wm. Spoor (Adams). 

Purple Flakes. Attraction (Fletcher), Beauty of Wood- 
house (Mansley), DR. Foster (Foster), Dr. Whitron (Fletcher), 
Earl Stamford (Elliott), G. F. Wilson (DodweU), James 
Douglas (Simonite), Lady Peel (Haslam), Mayor of Not- 
tingham (Taylor), Mayor of Oxford (DodweU), Squire Trow 
(Jackson). 

Rose Flakes. James Merryweather (Wood), Jessica (Turner), 
Lady Gardener (Ely), Madge Wildfire (Dodwell), Mary Ann 
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Carnation — continue d. 

(Fletcher), Mr. Buckley (Fletcher), Mrs. Barrett (Fletcher), 
Mrs. Matthews (Dodwell), Eachael (Fletcher), Rob Roy 
(Gorton), Rose op Stapleford (Holmes). 

Scarlet Flakes. Annihilator (Jackson), Clipper (Fletcher), 
Dan Godfrey (Holmes), Friar Tuck (Dodwell), Henry Mat- 
thews (Dodwell), Illuminator (Puxley), James Cheetham 
(Chadwlck), JOHN Ball (Dodwell), Richard Gorton (Dod- 
well), Rising Sun (Klrtland), Scarlet Keet (Dodwell), Sports- 
man (Fletcher), William Lang (Dodwell), William Mellor 
(Dodwell). 

Selfe. Albert (Turner), purple ; Arethusa (Dodwell), magenta ; 
Auctioneer (Ware), deep magenta, very fine; Bride (Overs), 
pure white, very fine ; Constance (Dodwell), rich rose ; Coroner 
(Ware), bright scarlet ; Crimson, old double Clove ; Cynthia 
(Dodwell), bright rose, very pretty ; Gertrude Teigner (Ware), 
rich pink, very fine ; Gloire de Nancy (Lemoine), pure white, 
very vigorous and free ; GOG (Dodwell), carmine-purple ; King 
OF THE Yellows (Abercrombie), rich sulphur-yellow; Lady 
Eosebery (Turner), the best yellow Self ; Mary Morris 
(Sraythe), rich salmon-rose, immense ; Mrs. Matthews (Mat- 
thews), pure white, freely fringed ; Sparkler (Ware), crimson- 
scarlet ; Vivid (Dodwell), very brilliant scarlet ; W. P. Milner 
(Fisher), pure white, of grand substance, one of the best. 

Tkbe OB Perpetual. These are, without doubt, some 
of the most useful plants grown for out bloom, and their 
culture is of the easiest. Some growers strike the cuttings 
from July till the end of August, in gentle heat, or layer 
the old plants in a frame, in August, and, when well rooted, 
pot them off into 3in. pots, or the stronger ones into 4in. 
pots, in which the plants are vrintered the first season, in 
an airy position near the glass. The second season, the 
plants are grovfn on, and not allowed to bloom through the 
summer, about two shifts being given until they are in 
lOin. pots. Meanwhile, the shoots are trained as required, 
and the general shape of the plant arranged. Wlen the 
pots are filled with roots, liquid manure should be supplied, 
and, about the middle of September, they may be taken in- 
doors, giving plenty of air for some days. By maintaining 
a temperature of from 45deg. to SOdeg., and applying liquid 
manure, plenty of bloom may be obtained through the win- 
ter and early spring months. For potting soil, use good 
fibrous yellow sandy loam three parts, and one part rotten 
manure, with enough sand to keep the whole sufficiently 
■porous to admit of the free passage of water. Another 
excellent method of cultivation is to put the cuttings in, 
selecting the small side shoots, about the middle of 
January, in bottom he^t, of about 70deg. to 75deg., with 
an atmospheric temperature of 60deg. to 65deg. ; or they 
may be struck in a half-spent hotbed, when it will not 
be advisable to put them in till February. As soon as 
rooted, they should be potted off, and gradually hardened, 
so that they will bear removal to the greenhouse, where 
they should remain till April. They may then be shifted 
on, and grown liberally in pots, or be planted out. In June, 
go over the plants, and take off the tops; and, about once a 
fortnight, remove the tops of any of the side shoots which 
may appear likely to bloom. About the end of September, 
the plants should, if placed out, be carefully potted up, 
and shaded for a week or ten days, keeping them well sup- 
plied with moisture; and, after root action is resumed, 
removed to the greenhouse, and an unlimited supply of 
air given until frost sets in. Only sufficient fire heat 
should be applied in winter to maintain a temperature 
of 50deg. to 55deg., and a free circulation of air should 
be admitted on all favourable occasions during the day. 

Fumigate if fly should put in an appearance; and for 
mildew, flowers of sulphur should be thoroughly dusted 
over the plants, washing it off after three days, taking 
care to remove all dirt from the plants. 

Varieties. These are numerous, and their number con- 
stantly being added to. The following are among the best ; 

A. Alegatiere, brirfit scarlet; Amazon, buff, edged scarlet; 
Belle Rose, rose ; Boule de Feu, scarlet ; Bride, pure white ; 
Covent Garden, scarlet; Dragon, scarlet; Firefly, bright 
scarlet ; Florence, clear buff -yellow ; Garibaldi, rosy-scarlet ; 
Gourdault, scarlet, crimson-flaked; Henshaw's, scarlet; Jean 
Bart, bright scarlet ; Jean Sisley, yellow, red-edged ; La Belle, 
pure white, very fine ; Lee's, scarlet ; Madame Alegatiere, 
carmine-rose; Maiden's Blush, blush- white; Miss Jolliffe, 



Carnation — continued. 

blush-pink ; MRS. G. Hawtry, bright yellow ; OSCAR, yellow ; 
Prince of Orange, yellow, edged with crimson ; Purity, white ; 
Rembrandt, large crimson ; Souvenir de Malmaison, blush- 
white ; Valiant, rosy-scarlet ; Van Dyck, white, striped rose 
Vulcan, mottled-red. 

CAKXAUBA FALM. See Copernicia cerifera. 

CABNOSE. Fleshy; of thick substance. 

CABOB-TREE. See Ceratonia Siliqua. 

CABOI.INA ALLSPICE. See Calycanthns 



floridns. 
CAKOLIHTEA. 



Fachira. 



CABiFEL. A division of the ovary; one of the modified 
leaves forming the pistil. 

CABFEITTEBIA (named after the late Professor 
Carpenter, of Louisiana). Obd. Saxifragew. An orna- 
mental tall-growing shrub, which will thrive in any good 
loamy soil, and wiU probably prove hardy in this country. 
It is too recent an introduction for us to be able to speak 
more definitely respecting it. 

C. califomica (Califomian).* fl. white. I. broadly lanceolate, 
entire, 2in. to 3in. long, pinnately-veined, whitened beneath with 
a minute and close pubescence. Sierra Nevada, California, 1880. 

CABFIirnS (Latin name used by Pliny). Horn- 
beam. Okd. OupulifercB. Hardy deciduous trees, mostly 
medium-sized. Male flowers, catkins later, sessile, cylin- 
drical ; bracts imbricate. Female flowers in lax terminal 




Fig. 372. Flowering Branch of Carpinds BETOLns. 

catkins; outer bracts entire; inner bracts in pairs, three- 
lobed. Leaves simple, alternate, exstipulate, deciduous. 
G. Betulus is the one most generally grown. It forms a 
good hedge plant, and bears pruning well, while the leaves 
remain on after they are dead, thus affording good, shelter. 
It is not mucb grown in this country, but its timber is 
valuable ; it is also very useful as an agricultural tree, to 
shelter exposed fields, as it endures rough and windy 
situations, and thrives well in common soil. The seeds, 
which are formed in a small nut, are ripe at the end of 
autumn, but they vegetate irregularly, some coming the 
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Cacpinns — continued. 
first year, some the second. If they grow thickly, they 
should be transplanted when a year old, but if thinly, they 
may be allowed to stand for two years, and then trans- 
planted, cutting off the extremities of the roots. After 
two years in nursery lines, they are fit for hedges. If 
not then removed, and a greater space allowed them to 
grow in, they wiU. run up tail, and be unfit for hedge 
plants. 

C. amerlcana (American).* I. ovate-oblong, pointed, sharply 
doubly serrate, soon nearly smooth ; bractlets three-lobed, 
halbert-shaped, sparingly cut-toothed on one side. h. 10ft. to 60ft. 
North America, 1812. 

C. Betulns (Birch-like).* Common Hornbeam. Jl. yellowish. May. 
Jr., bractsflat, oblong, serrated, with two lateral lobes ; nuts brown, 
ripe in October or November, h. iOft. to 70ft. Britain. See 
Fig. 372. There are several varieties, including aurea-varkqata 
(golden-variegated-leaved), ineisa (cut-leaved), qaerei/olia (Oak- 
leaved), and variegata (variegated). 

CAKFOCAFSA FOMONANA. See Apple or 
Codlin Grub. 

CARFODINUS (from Icarpos, a fruit, and dineo, to 
turn round; application disputed). Okd. ApocynaceiB. 
Stove evergreen climbing shrubs, thriving in a mixture of 
open loam and sandy peat. Easily propagated from out- 
tings of half-ripened shoots. The best knovm species is : 
C. dnlcls (sweet). /. green, almost sessile, twin, axillary. June. 

I. ovate-lanceolate, glabrous, h. 8ft. Sierra Leone, 1822. A 

fruiting shrub. 

CABFOIIONTOS. See Eucryphia. 

CABFOLYSA (from harpos, a fruit, and Vysm, rage ; 
in reference to the peculiar method of opening)., Oed. 
AmarylUdeoB. A very pretty little bulb, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. For culture, see Ixia. 
C. spiralis (spiral).* fl. white, reddish outside ; scapes filiform, 

4in. to 6in. Ugh, spirally twisted from the base to the middle, 

thence straight ; perianth tube short, widening upwards ; umbels 

two to four-flowered; spathe two-leaved AprU and May. I. 

spiral, filiform. 1791. Syh. Strumaria spiralis. (B. M. 1383.) 




Fig. 373. Short Caekot. 

CAKBOT (Daucus Carota). Hardy biennial. The 
wild C!arrot is a native of Britain. This is generally a 



Carrot — continued. 
very important crop, or rather series of crops, as, in order 
to keep up a good supply fit for table, it is necessary to 
BOW often, so as to have a succession of young tender roots, 
free from the hard core which is invariably present in 
many of the large varieties. 

Soil. Carrots require soil that is of a good depth and, if 
possible, rather light. It should not be specially manured 
for them, or they wiH produce forked roots, instead of 
growing straight down. Ground that has been manured 
for a previous crop will suit better. It should also be free 
from wireworms, or other injurious grubs. Many gardens 
do not contain soil suitable for good Carrot culture ; in 
snch cases, it would be advisable to grow the short varieties 
(see Pig. 373), and prepare a suficient depth of soil for 
them. 

Cultivation. Having selected the site, deeply dig the 
ground for the Short varieties, or trench to a depth of 




Fig. 374. Long Carrot. 

from 18in. to 2ft. for the Long kinds (see Fig. 374) This 
should be done as early in autumn as possible, and the 
ground left m ridges for the winter, forking it over in 
spring. Before sowing, rake the ground level, and draw 
shallow driUs from Sin. to 12in. apart, aooording to the • 
sort grown. In these drills thinly sow the seeds ; and here 
a little discretion and care are required. The seeds being 
very liable to stick together, it is advisable that they 
shoi^d be mixed with sharp sand, and well rubbed between 
the hands, to separate them, otherwise the plants wiU come 
up in thick clusters or bunches. After sowing, lightly 
"T^ *i^V^^^' "^'^^ ^« ^°^' a"d again rake over the 
whole of the ground, to remove stones and make the soil 
fine. As soon as the rows can be seen, flat hoe the beds 
to destroy weeds, or they will grow much faster than the 
^rots and make it a difficult matter to clear them 
When the plants are large enough, thin them out to about 
4in. apart, again removing some when large enough to 
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Carrot — continued. 
cook. The main crops will be ripe and ready to lift 
during October, or early in November, according to the 
season. Carefully lift in dry weather, cutting off the 
leaves close to the crowns, and store the roots in moist 
sand or soil, in a cool place. For table use, the Horn 
varieties are, perhaps, the best. To secure a succes- 
sion, sow small quantities on a warm border, under a 
wall, in February, in March, and again in April. The 
main crop should be sown about the end of March, and 
additional sowings made each month until August. The 
smaller kinds will only require a space of about Sin. be- 
tween, and Sin. in the rows ; on this account, they are 
most useful for small gardens. 

Forcing. Early Carrots are generally in great demand, 
and to obtain them it is necessary to sow on a hotbed in 
early spring. A great heat is not necessary, but it should 
be constant. Stable litter, with plenty of leaves well 
mixed with it, should be prepared and put into a frame 
with a depth of 3ft. or 4ft. Tread it firmly and evenly, and 
allow it to remain for a, few days before sowing. About 
6in. of light soil will be sufficient, and the seeds may be 
sown thinly, either broadcast or in shallow drills, after- 
wards watering in. The first sowing should be made early 
in February, and succession beds kept up until the end of 
April, according to the quantity required. Give air on 
every favourable opportunity so soon as the plants are up, 
or they will quickly get drawn. They should only be 
moderately thinned at first, allowing them to grow large 
enough for use, and then removing the largest each time 
for this purpose. Early French Forcing is one of the best 
varieties for forcing purposes. 




Fig. 375. Umbel oe Carrot. 

An umbel of Carrot, intact, is shown at Fig. 37S. It is 
necessary to thoroughly separate the seeds before sowing. 




Fig. 376. Carrot, James's Intermediate. 

Sorts. There are many varieties of Carrots in cultiva- 
tion, but some are not fit for table use, on account of their 



Carrot — continued. 
pale colour or the hardness of the core. The following may 
be relied on as some of the best for any purpose. Forcing 
and early crops : Common Early Horn, Early French 
Forcing, Early Nantes, and Early Short Horn (see Fig. 
373). Main crops: Altrinoham, James's Intermediate (see 
Fig. 376), Long Horn (see Fig. 374), and Long Eed Surrey. 

CABBOT BLOSSOM MOTH (Depressaria dau- 
cella). The caterpillars of this moth inflict considerable 
damage on the Carrot seed-crop, in summer, by eating 
away the flower-heads, which they envelop with their webs. 
According to Miss Ormerod, the caterpillar is of a greenish- 
grey or yellowish colour, with black, hairy warts, and some 
faint streaks along the back ; and the head, as well as the 
upper side of the first segment behind it, is brown or 
black. It is only about iin. long when full grown. Some- 
times the caterpillar changes to the chrysalis in the flower- 
head; sometimes it bores for this purpose into the stem. 
The moth is little more than fin. in the spread of the 
upper wings J the head and body between the wings are 
reddish-brown, freckled with black. The upper wings are 
of the same colour, freckled with white, and having black 
streaks, and the under sides dark; the hind wings are 
light grey. 

The only effectual way of destroying this pest is to shake 
the infested plants, when the caterpillars will descend by 
means of a thread, and may be killed by burning or 
otherwise. A dusting of powdered Hellebore would pro- 
bably be of some service; but, being a deadly poison, it 
should be used with great caution. 



CABKOT PLY. 



Carrot Cfmba. 



C ABBOT GBVBS (Psila rosce). The grub of the 
Carrot Fly, which plays such havoc among Carrots, is cylin- 
drical, and of a pale yellow colour ; the body tapers slightly 
towards the mouth, while the other end is rounded; its 
skin is smooth and shining ; the tail has two little black 
tubercles. When the larva is full grown, it quits the 
Carrot, and, burrowing into the earth, becomes a pupa, 
light brown in colour, and oval. The perfect fly is shining 
black, slightly tinged with a greenish lustre. It has 
yellowish legs, white " balancers," and hyaline transparent 
wings ; the head is reddish-yellow, and the antennae and 
palpi tipped with black. 

These grubs are probably the most destructive insects 
that attack Carrots. They bore into the roots, causing the 
tops to turn brown and eventually to die. The crop is 
almost entirely lost in some gardens in consequence. As 
soon as any plants are observed to be sickly, they should 
be pulled up, and either burned or destroyed by some other 
means. Dressing the ground with lime the previous 
autumn, or the driUs with lime and soot when sowing, is 
sometimes a, good preventative. It is also important not 
to use the same ground for Carrots two successive years, 
especially if these insects or any wireworms are present in 
the soU. 

CABTHAMTTS (from the Arabic qurtom, to paint; 
Hebrew qarthami ; referring to the flowers yielding a fine 
colour). SafiBower. Ore. Gompositw. Pretty hardy annuals. 
Pappus paleaceous, hairy, or none ; receptacle paleaceous, 
setose ; involucre ovate, imbricated ; scales ovate, leafy at 
end. They thrive in any ordinary soU. Seeds should be 
sown in a gentle hotbed, in spring; and, when the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, they should be transplanted to 
a situation where they are intended to fiower. These plants 
should only be grown in large gardens. 

C. lanatus (woolly). Jl.-heads yellow. South Europe, 1596. Hardy 
annual. (B. M. 2M2.) 

C. oxyacantha (sharp-spined). Jl.-heads yellow. July. h. 2ft 

Caucasus, 1818. 
C. tlnctorlus (dyers'). Saffron Thistle. Jl.-heads orange. June. 

I. ovate, entire, spiny-toothed. Stem quite smooth. A. 3ft. Egypt, 

1551. (B. B. 170.) 

CABTILAGIN'O'D'S. Gristly, tough, or learthery. 

2 N 
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CARUra (from Karos, the Greek name used by Dioseo- 
rldes). Caraway (originally found at Caria, in Asia Minor). 
Including Ptychotis. Okd. UmbelUferce. Glabrous herbs. 
Flowers white. Leaves pinnate ; segments or leaflets 
multifid. Eoota tuberous. Caraway is a naturalised 
biennial, and will do well in most garden soils if tolerably 
dry in winter. The seeds are best sown in autumn, or 
in March, in drills 1ft. apart, and the plants, when strong 
enough, thinned out to about 8iu. in the rows. The 
ground wiU require an occasional hoeing. Seeds will 
be produced in the following summer, ripening about 
August. These are much used, after being dried, in con- 
fectionery, and sometimes for flavouring and perfumery. 
For culture of 0. I'eiroselmum, see Parsley. 

C. Carvi (Caraway). Jl. white ; involucre and involucels wanting. 
May. I. bipinnate ; leaflets decussate, multifld. Stems furrowed. 
h. IJft. Europe. (Sy. En. B. 582.) 

C. Petroselinum (Petroselinum). Parsley, fi., involucre of few, 
partial one of many, leaflets. June and July. I: decompound, 
shining ; lower leaflets ovate-cuneate, trifid. toothed ; upper ones 
lanceolate, nearly entire. Europe (naturalised in Britain). SYN. 
Petroselinuyn sativum. 

CABTTMBIUItl. A synonym of Sapinm. 

CARTA (from harya, a Walnut-tree, from karyon, a 
nut). Hickory. Stn. Scorias. Okd. Juglandacece. Very 
handsome hardy deciduous trees, far too rarely seen in 
this country. This genus differs from Juglans in having 
the male catkins clustered, with from three to ten stamens 
in each flower, and the firm (at length) dry exocarp splitting 
into four regular valves, and falling away from the smooth, 
bony endocarp or shell. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, of 
five to fifteen leaflets, serrate ; the lateral ones in opposite, 
or nearly opposite, pairs, and all spreading in one plane. 
Propagation is effected by nuts, planted where the trees 
are intended to remain, as most of the species have very 
long tap roots, which, with the exception of 0. amara, are 
nearly destitute of fibres. The species here described 
are all North American. 

O. alba (white).* Shell-bark Hickory. ^., catkins glabrous. May. 
fr, globular or depressed ; nut white, compressed, barely mucro- 
nate, the shell thlnnish. l, leaflets five, finely serrate, when 
young minutely downy beneath ; the lower pair oblong-lanceolate, 
the three upper obovate-lanceolate. A. 50tt. to 70f t. (W. D. B. 148.) 

C. amara (bitter).* Bitter Nut, or Swamp Hickory. Ji., sets of 
catkins in pairs. April, fr. globular, narrowly six-ridged ; nut 
globular, short-pointed. (., leaflets seven to eleven, lanceolate 
or oblong-lanceolate, pubescent when young, afterwards almost 
glabrous, ft. 60ft. to 60ft. 1800. (T. S. M. 226.) 

C. oUvseformls (Olive-formed). Pecan Nut. fr., nut olive- 
shaped. ;., leaflets thirteen to fifteen, oblong-lanceolate, tapering 
gradually to a slender point, falcate, serrate. A. 30ft. 1766. 

C. poroina (pig). Pig Nut, or Broom Hickory, fr., nut oblong 
or oval, with a thick bony shell. (., leaflets live to seven, oblong 
or obovate-lanceolate, and taper-pointed, serrate, glabrous or 
nearly so. ft. 70ft to 80ft. (T. S. M. 224.) 

C. tomentosa (tomentose).* Mocker Nut ; White-heart Hickory. 
/I., catkins short, and lower surface of leaves tomentose when 
young, resinous-scented. May. fr. on some trees globular or 
ovoid, with a thick and hard husk ; nut globular, not compressed, 
four-ridged towards the slightly pointed summit, brownish, very 
thick shelled, l, leaflets seven to nine, obovate-lanceolate, or lower 
oblong-lanceolate, pointed, ft. 60ft. to 70ft 1766. (T. S. M. 222.) 

C. t. maxima (largest), fr. globose, nearly twice the size of that 
of the type ; " as large as an apple ;" husk exceedingly thick. 

CARTOCAB (from Tcaryon, a nut; the large fruits 
contain edible nuts). Butter Nut. Stn. Bhigoiolus. Okd. 
Ternstrcemiacece. Large stove trees, of easy cultivation in 
loamy soil. Ripened cuttings will root in sand, under a 
hand glass, in heat. There are about eight species, all 
tropical American ; the only one calling for mention here 
is 0. miciferum. 

C. nuciforum (nut-bearing). Souari or Butter Nut. Jl. racemose ; 
calyx and corolla purple ; stamens white, numerous ; anthers 
yellow. Drupe 5in. to 6in. in diameter, four-celled, each cell 
containing one nut, embedded in white pulp ; shell very hard, 
tubercled ; kernel or seed edible, covered liy a red-brown mem- 
brane, intornallv pure white, soft, fleshy, and rather oily, of a 
very asreeahle 'flavour. I. tiifoliolate ; leaflets clliptical-lanceo- 
Ute, obscurely serrated, smooth, ft. lOOft, 1825. (B. M. 2727.) 



CARYOFKYIiIiE^:. An extensive order Of herbs, 
with stems swollen at the joints. Flowers terminal, solitary, 
or disposed in racemes, panicles, or corymbs. Leaves entire, 
opposite. Well-known genera are : Arenaria, Ceragtium, 
Dianthus, Lychnis, Saponaria, and Silene. 

CARYOFHTIiIiUS (from Icaruophyllon, Clove-tree; 
literally nut leaf, from Tcarmn, a nut, and phyllon, a leaf). 
Clove-tree. The Arabs, who have been acquainted from all 
antiquity with the Clove, called it Qarumfel, which the 
Greeks altered to Caryophyllon. Obd. Myrtaceos. A 
stove evergreen tree, now generally referred to genus 
Eugenia. Cymes terminal, or sub-corymbose, in the forks 
of the branches. Leaves opposite, coriaceous, dotted. It 
grows best in a mixture of loam and peat. Cuttings of firm 
shoots, with the leaves left on, will root if planted in a 
pot of sand, with a. hand glass over them, and placed in a 
moist heat. It is difficult to preserve this tree through 
the winter. 

C, aromatlcus (fragrant).* fi., petals pale purple ; calyx dark 

gurple; cymes many-flowered. I. ovate-oblong, acuminated at 
oth ends. ft. 20ft. to 40ft. Moluccas, 1796. The flowers of this 
tree are the cloves of commerce. 

CABYOFTERIS (from karuon, a nut, and pteron, a 
wing; fruit winged). Obd. VerbenacecB. Ornamental, 
hardy, herbaceous or sub-shrubby perennials, with a bushy 
habit. They thrive in ordinary garden soil. Propagated 
by seeds, by divisions, or by cuttings. 

C* Mastacanthus (moustache).* Jl. rich violet ; peduncles 
axillary, fastigiate. Autumn. I. ovate-oblong, petiolate, obtuse, 
coarsely serrated, downy, ft. 2ft. China, 1844. A handsome 
greenhouse or half-hardy herbaceous plant, growing freely in any 
garden soil. It requires plenty of water during the summer 
mouths. Syn. JUastacanthuB sinensis. (B. K. 1846, 2.) 

C> mongolica (Mongolian). Jl. violet-blue, numerous, in small 
long-stalked axillary corymbs, forming loose spikes nearly 2ft. 
long. I. opposite, lanceolate-elliptic, greyish-green, hoary be- 
neath, ft. 3ft. Chinese Mongolia, 1869. (K. H. 1872, 451.) 

CARYOTA (old Greek name iaruotis, used by Dio- 
scorides ; the Greeks first applied this name to their cul- 
tivated Date). Oed. Pahneos. A genus of about a dozen 
species of very noble stove palms, with bipinnate leaves, 
the ultimate divisions of which have the shape of the fins 
and tail of a fish — ^features which distinguish the present 
from aU other genera of the order. They attain their fuU 
size before commencing to flower ; the spadioes, which are 
developed first at the top, and last at the very foot of 
the trunk, are large, and their spikes hang down in 
bundles. When the flowers have been produced from the 
trunk, nearly at ground level, the plant dies, unless it has 
previously developed suckers. Two species, sobolifera and 
urens, are frequently employed in sub-tropioal gardening, 
from June till September, and their unique appearance 
renders them well suited for the purpose. When in a young 
stage, Caryotas form excellent ornaments for dinner tables, 
&o. They require a compost of loam and vegetable mould 
in equal parts, with the addition of a little sand ; thorough 
drainage, and a liberal supply of water during the grow- 
ing season, are essentials to success. Propagated easily by 
seeds, or by suckers; the first named are frequently pro- 
duced in this country. 

C. Cumlneil (Cuming's).* I. large, dark green, spreading, bi- 

? innate, 4ft. to 6ft. in length, and 3ft. in width ; pinnules 8in. to 
Oin. long, sub-falcate, obliquely wedge-shaped below, and erosely 
toothed upwards. The spadices hang in drooping tassel-like tufts 
from the axils of the leaves, and the flowers are succeeded by 
bright red berries, which lend an additional chai-m to this beauti- 
ful stove plant. Trunk or stem slender, about 10ft. high. 
PhUippme Islands, 1841. (B. M. 5762.) 

C. maxima (largest). I. bipinnate ; pinuic coriaceous, rigid, elon. 
gated, dimidio-Ianceolate, acuminate. Stem tail. Java, 1849. 

C. mitls (mild). I. reclining; pinnse cuneiform, oblique, prte- 
morse. ft. 20ft. China, 1820. 

C. propinqua (neighbouring). ;. bipinnate ; pinnse coriaceous, 
sessile, dimidiato-i^omboid, obtuse or acuminate, priemorse 
Stem tall. Java, 1850. 

C. purpuracea (purple). I. bipinnate; pinnie unequal, both 
in size and shape ; petioles clothed with rusty touientum. . 
ft. 30ft Java 1848 This species resembles C. urans, but is 
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more compact, the petioles are not so long, and the leaves more 
numerous. 

C. Rumphlana (Kumph's).* I. bipinnate, spreading, 3ft. to 8ft. 
long ; pmnules sessile, coriaceous, obliquely ouneateandprsemorse, 
4in. to 6in. in length, and the same in Dreadth at the widest part, 
lying very flat and even, and deep green in colour. Indian Archi- 
pelago. Very handsome and distinct. ■ 

C. solboUfera (sucker-bearing).* {. bipinnate ; pinnse bright light 
green; petioles, when young, clothed with a short black scaly 
tomentum. Malacca, 1843. An elegant, slender-stemmed, some- 
what dwarf species, not very unlike C. urens in the form of the 
leaves. Suckers are more freely produced by this species than by 
any other. See Fig. 377. 




Fig. 377. Cabyota sobolii-era. 

C. urens (stinging). I. bipinnate, spreading, 3tt. to 12ft., or even 
more, in lengtn ; pinnules obliquely cuneate, sub-coriaceous, erose, 
caudate, bin. to Sin. in length, and 4in. in breadth, dark gi'een. 
Stem stout. A. 50ft. India, 1788. Probably the largest-growing 
species. 

CASCASi:, or WATERPAIiIi. This, eaya Loudon, 
is an obvious improvement where a running stream passes 
through a demesne, and is to be formed by first construct- 
ing a bank of masonry, presenting an inclined plane to the 
current, and rendering it impervious to water by the use 
of cement ; and next by varying the ridge of the bank, and 
the bed of the river below it, with fragments of rook, so 
chosen and placed as not to present a character foreign to 
what Nature may be supposed to have produced there. 
The adjoining ground frequently requires to be raised at 
such scenes, but may be harmonised by plantations. Where 



Cascade, or Waterfall— comtimMciJ. 
running water is conducted in the forms belonging to the 
geometric style of gardening. Cascades are constructed 
in the form of crescents, flights of steps, or wavy slopes, 
all of which produce excellent effects when appropriately 
introduced. 



CASCABII.I.A BABX:. 



Croton Eluteria. 



CASEARIA (named after J. Casearius, who assisted 
Eheede in the " Hortus Malabarious "). Okd. Samydacece. 
A genus of stove evergreen trees, with astringent and 
medicinal properties, but of no ornamental value. There 
are numerous species. 

CASHEW NUT. See Anacardinm occidentale. 

CASimiKOA (named after Cardinal Casimiro Gomez). 
Okd. BuiacecB. A genus, allied to Skimmia, containing 
a couple of species, the one hitherto introduced being an 
evergreen greenhouse tree, succeeding well in rich friable 
loam with perfect drainage. It is very likely that this 
fine fruiting tree will be extensively grown when better 
known, as it would probably succeed in the open air in 
the Channel Islands, in the south and south-west of Eng- 
land, and in Ireland. We have hitherto failed in striking 
cuttings, as also in finding a stock on which it wiU graft. 
It may, however, be readily raised from seeds. 

C. eduUs (edible).* White Sapota. /. green, small. Jr. about 
the size of a St. Michael orange, borne on the two-year-old wood, 
of a greenish-yellow colour when ripe, and having a delicious 
melting flavour, like that of a peach. I. digitate. Mexico, 1866. 
(G. C. n. s., viii. 465.) 

CASFARIA SFECIOSA. See Banhinia petio- 
lata. 

CASSANDRA (name of mythological origin). Oed. 
Ericaceee. A smaU genus of hardy shrubs, sometimes 
included under Andromeda. G. calyculata, distributed 
throughout the Northern Hemisphere, is the only species 
known, C. angustifoUa being merely a form of it. They 
thrive best in peat or sandy loam. Propagated by layers 
or by seeds, which latter, being very smaU, require to be 
covered lightly with earth. 

C. angustlfolia (narrow-leaved).* Jl. snow-white ; corolla oblong 
ovate, with a contracted mouth, on short pedicels, axillary, dis- 
posed in the manner of recurved racemes at the tops of the 
branches. April. I. linear-lanceolate, acute, with sub-undulated 
edges, rusty beneath, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. Carolina, 1748. Syn. C. 
crispa. 

C. calyculata (small-calyxed).*" Jl. snow-white ; corolla oblong- 
cylindrical, on short pedicels ; racemes terminal, recurved, leafy. 
April. I. elUptic-oblong, bluntish, obsoletely serrulated, rusty 
beneath, ft. 1ft. to 3ft. North America, 1748. There are several 
unimportant varieties of this species. (B. M. 1286.) 

C. crispa (curled). Synonymous with C. angitsti/oUa. 

CASSAREEF. The concentrated juice of Manihot 
roots, rendered harmless by boiling. 

CASSEBEERA (derivation obscure). Oed. Filices., 
Stove ferns, from Brazil. Sori terminal on the veins, sub- 
globose or oblong, not reaching beyond the branches of 
a single vein. Invdlucre inserted distinctly within the 
margin, and separate from it, of the same shape as the 
sorus, and pressed down upon it. For culture, &c., eee 
Ferns. 

C. plnnata (pinnate).* sti. 6in. to 12in. long, stout, erect, Jronds 
about 6in. each way, pinnate ; pinnse crenate, linear-oblong ; mar- 
gins of the segments much incurved in the mature plant, sori in 
close rows along the margins. 

G. triphylla (three-leaved), sti. 2in. to 3in. long, slender, wiry. 
fronas digitate, Jin. each way; segments three to five, nearly 
equal, linear oblong, sori in close rows along the margins of the 
segments. 1824. 

CASSIA (the Greek Icasia of Diosoorides, from Hebrew 
quetsi'oth). Okd. Leguminosce. A very large genus of 
shrubs or herbs, containing over two hundred species, few 
of which are seen in English gardens. Flowers yellow. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets opposite ; petioles usually 
glandular. 0. corymbosa is about the only species grown, 
and even this is not frequently met with. They are 
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Cassia — continued. 
all of very easy culture and propagation. The stove and 
greenhouse species thrive well in a compost of maiden 
loam, sand, and a little peat. 0. corymhosa may be placed 
out of doors, in a sheltered warm spot in June; but, so 
soon as the frost touches the foliage, the plant should be 
potted up, and, after cutting it back nearly to the old wood, 
wintered in a cool, frost-proof greenhouse or vinery. The 
annuals and biennials are increased by seeds, which must 
be sown in March or April, in a gentle heat ; and the 
shrubby species, by cuttings of half -ripened shoots, which 
wiU root in heat, at about the same time of the year. 
Stove evergreen shrubs, except where otherwise specified. 

C. alata (winged-leaved).* fl. yellow, large, bracteolate. I. mth 
eight to twelve pairs o£ obovate-oblong glabrous leaflets, outer 
ones the largest, lower ones approximating to the axils, h. 6ft. 
West Indies, 1731. Shrub. 

C. aurlculata (small-eared), fi. yellow ; bracts oval-oblong ; ra- 
cemes axillary. June, July. I. with eight to twelve pairs of 
oval, obtuse, rather mucronate leaflets, which are puberulous 
when young; petioles glandular, h. Mt. to 6ft. India, 1777. 
Shrab. 

C. baoillaris (rod), fl. yellow; racemes axillary, pedunculate. 
June, July. I. with two pairs of ovate, obtuse, oblique leaflets, 
with a gland on the petiole between the lower pair. h. 12ft. to 
lift. South America, West Indies, &c., 1782. Tree. 

C. Barclayana (Barclay's). A synonym of C. Sophom. 

C* biflora (two-flowered), /(.yellow; peduncles two to four-flowered, 
much shorter than the leaves. April, December. I. with six to 
eight pairs of oval-oblong or obovate, rather glabrous leaflets, 
with a subulate gland on the petiole between the lower pair. h. 
Mt. to 6ft. South America, 1766. Greenhouse. (B. M. 810.) 

C. corymbosa (corymbose).* Jl. yellow, disposed in numerous 
corymbs. Summer. I. with three pairs of oblong-lanceolate, 
rather falcate leaflets, which are glabrous as weU as the branches, 
with an oblong gland on the petiole between the lower pair. A. 
6ft. to 10ft. Buenos Ayres, 1796. Half-hardy. 




Fig. 378. Floweeing Biia.sch of Cassia marylandica. 



C. emarglnata (notched-leaved). Jl. yellow ; racemes axillary, 
crowded. May, June. I. with four pairs of ovate, obtuse, or 
lather emarginate leaflets, clothed with hairy p. ibescence beneath, 
as well as the branches, and glandless petioles, h. 15ft. "West 
Indies, Ac, 1759. Tree. 

C. florlbunda (many -flowered). Jl. yellow; peduncles many, 
flowered. June, July. I. with three to five pairs of oblong- 
lanceolate, glabrous leaflets, with an oblong gland on the petiole 
between the lower pair. h. 4ft. New Spain, 1818. Stove annual. 



Cassia — continued. 

C. glauca (milky-green). Jl. sulphur-coloured ; racemes axillary, 
erect, shorter than the leaves. June. I. with five to six pairs of 
oval-oblong leaflets, which are glaucous beneath, puberulous when 
young ; petioles glandular, one gland between each of the three 
or four lower pairs of leaflets. India, 1800. A tall tree. 

C. Herbertiana (Herbert's). Synonymous with C Icevigata^ 

C. humilis (dwarf). A synonym of C. Tora. 

C. laevigata (smooth). Jl. yellow. July. I. with three to Ave 
pairs of ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, glabrous leaflets, with an 
oblong acutish gland between each of the pairs on the petiole. 
h. 3ft. New Spain. Syn. 0. Berbertiana. (B. R. 1422.) 

C. marylandica (Maryland).* Jl. yellow ; racemes axillary, many- 
flowered, shorter than the leaves. August, October. I. with 
eight to nine pairs of ovate-oblong, equal, mucronate leaflets, 
with an ovate gland at the base of the petiole, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
North America, 1723. This is the only hardy perennial species, 
and should be grown in a sheltered situation. It thrives in any 
common garden soil ; and may be increased by seeds, or by 
dividing at the root, in spring. See Fig. 378. 

C. nictltans (twinkling). Jl. yellow ; pedicels supra-axillary, very 
short. July. I. with eight to twelve pairs of oblong-linear, 
obtuse, mucronate leaflets ; petioles villous, bearing a somewhat 
pedicellate gland beneath the lower pair of leaflets, h. 1ft. 
Tropical and sub-tropical America, 1800. Greenhouse annual. 

C. occidentalis (western). Jl. yellow ; peduncles short, two to 
four-flowered, lower ones axillary, the rest disposed in a terminal 
raceme. May, August. I. with four to six pairs of ovate-lanceo- 
late leaflets, with pubescent margins, and with a thick gland at 
the base of the petiole, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. South America, 1759. 
(B. E. 83.) 

C. Sophora (Sophora). Jl., peduncles axillary and terminal, 
shorter than the leaves, many-flowered. June. I. with six to 
eight pairs of linear-lanceolate, acute, glabrous leaflets, with a 
fascicle of glands between each of the pairs of pinnae, and a large 
depressed one at the base of the petiole, ft. 8ft. to 10ft. Australia, 
&c., 1824. Greenhouse. Syn. C. Barclayana. (S. F. A. 32.) 

C. tomentosa (tomentose).* Jl. yellow. July, September. I. with 
six to eight pairs of oval-oblong, obtuse leaflets, which are nearly 
glabrous above, but clothed with hoary tomentum beneath ; pe- 
tiole furnished with glands, usually with one between each pair 
of leaflets, ft. 5ft. to 7ft. Tropical Asia, &c., 1822. 

C. Tora (Tora). Jl. yellow. August. I. with three pairs of ob- 
ovate. obtuse leaflets, with an oblong gland between each of the 
two lower pairs on the petiole, which ends in a bristle, ft. 2ft. 
to 5ft. Tropics, 1693. Stove annual. SYN. C. humilis. 

CASSIDA. A synonym of Scutellaria (which see). 

CASSINE (the native name given by the American 
Indians of Florida). Oed. CelastrvneiB. This genus as now 
understood is restricted to the species mentioned below. 
A. greenhouse evergreen shrub, with opposite, smooth, 
coriaceous leaves, and axillary peduncles, bearing small 
flowers. It grows freely in a mixture of loam and peat ; 
and ripened cuttings will readily strike root, if planted in 
a pot of sand, with a hand glass placed over them. 
C. concava (concave). Synonymous with Celastrus Iwcidua. 
C. Maurocenla (the old generic name, after Maurooeni, a Vene- 
tian senator and patron of botany). Hottentot Cherry. Jl. at 
first greenish-yellow, but changing at length to white ; pedicels 
many, very short. July and August. I. sessile, obovate, quite 
entire, convex, ft. 6ft. South Africa, 1690. 

CASSINIA (named after M. Henri Cassini, an emi- 
nent French botanist). Oed. Compositce. A handsome 
genus of, for the most part, greenhouse shrubs or herba- 
ceous perennials. Flower-heads very numerons, small, 
disposed in terminal corymbs or panicles ; florets tubular ; 
receptacle furnished with linear scales. Leaves alternate, 
entire, revolute. The species are of easy culture in a loam 
and peat compost. The annual is increased by seeds only, 
which must be sown on a warm border during April. The 
herbaceous and shrubby kinds are propagated in April by 
dividing at the roots, or by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 
placed in sand. 

Caurea (golden). n..hmds yeUow. July. ft. 1ft. New South 
Wales, 1803. Greenhouse shrub. (B. R. 764.) 

C.dentioulata(small-toothed).*/i.-A«ad«yeUow. Summer, ft. 5ft. 
to 8ft. New South Wales, 1826. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

C. speotabills (showy). Jl.-hmis very pale yellow. July. I 
lower ones oblong, shortly acuminate, stem-clasping, 4in. to 5in 
long, woolly, ft. 6ft. Australia, 1818. Hardy annual. (B. R. 678.) 

CASSIOFE (of classical derivation). Oed. Ericaceae. 
A genus of small, hardy. Heath-like shrubs, sometimes, but 
erroneously, included under Andromeda. Flowers solitary, 
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Cassiope — continued. 
pedunculate, lateral or terminal. Leaves small, imbricated. 
All the species are delicate little plants, and require great 
care in their culture. They are best planted in sandy peat, 
and partially shaded. Propagated by layers. 

C. fastigiata (pyramidal). Ji. white or pale red; corolla cam- 
panulate, solitary, pedunculate, produced at the top of the little 
branchlets. May. I. imbricated in four rows, with revolute 
membranous margins, elongated at top ; peduncles woolly. Hima- 
layas. An elegant little shrub, thriving when planted on 
rockwork in deep, moist, but well drained soil, where it will be 
carefully guarded from drought, which is fatal to it. (B. M. 
4795.) 

C. hypnoides (moss-like).* fl. small, with a red calyx and white 
canipanulate corolla, solitary, drooping, lateral, on somewhat 
long pedicels. June. (. imbricated, loose, needle-shaped. Lap- 
land and North America, 1798. A small moss-like creeping shrub, 
formmg one of the best and most interesting of alpine plants, and 
of rather difficult ciUture. It delights in gritty, moist, but well- 
dramed peat, with full exposure to sun and air. To establish it 
perfectly, it should be pegged down when first planting ; it is also 
advisable to place a few stones around the neck of the plant on 
the sui-face of the soil. Drought is also fatal to its successful 
ciUtivation. SVN. AvAmneda hypnoides. (B. M. 2936.) 




Fig. 379. Cassiope tetragona. 
C. tetragona (four-angled).* fl. white ; corolla campanulate, some- 
what contracted near the mouth, solitary, and rather freely pro- 
duced. March. I. imbricated in four rows, obtuse, pointless, 
minutely ciliated ; margins revolute. h. bin. to Sin. Lapland, 
1810. An elegant little evergreen, requiring partial shade, sandy 
peat or leaf soil, and a moist or semi-bog situation. It has re- 
cently been proved to thrive weU in a rich yellow loam. See 
Fig. 379. (B. M. 3181.) In gardens, this is usually called Andro- 
Tneda tetragona. 

CASTAXEA (from Castanea, a town in Thessaly, or 
from another tovm of the same name in Pontus). Chestnut. 
Obd. GorylaceoB. Large, spreading, deciduous trees. Male 
flowers clustered on long naked cylindrical catkins, with 
a five to six partite perianth. Female flowers, two or three 
together In a prickly foui-lobed involucre, which eventually 
completely encloses the glossy brown fruits or nuts. 
Leaves simple, alternate, stipulate, deciduous, serrated. 
The nuts are eaten as gathered, or baked and flavoured 
with salt. In some parts of France, where corn is scarce. 
Chestnuts are ground up as a substitute for flour. It is, 
however, very hard when baked. A sandy loam suits the 
Sweet or Spanish Chestnut best. A warm, rather sheltered 
site is an important point when the ripening of the fruits 
is a consideration ; but the trees will grow freely, and form 
good specimens, in almost any position. The young trees 
must have all side shoots removed, untU they form stems 
of sufficient height. 

Peopagation is effected by seed, grafting, or budding, 
but chiefly by seed. 

Seed. The ripest and best-formed may be sown as soon 
as ripe ; or tlrpj may be kept till February or March. By 



Castanea — continued. 
adopting the latter course, the risk of destruction by 
rodents, &o., is greatly lessened. Some stratify the 
nuts in damp sand, during winter, and plant them out in 
spring, at the same time removing the points of the radicles 
or growing roots, with a view to making the trees more 
dwarf and sooner fertile. The simplest way, however, is 
to sow either in November or February, in drills, 1ft. apart, 
and Sin. deep, placing the nuts Sin. or 4in. apart in the 
rows. If the plants make rapid growth, they can be re- 
planted the following November, in driUs Sft. apart, and 
the plants 2ft. asunder. On good soil, and with proper 
attention, they will be flt for finally placing out in from 
three to four years from the time of sowing. 

Grafting is resorted to for increasing any good variety 
for fruiting. All may be perpetuated in this way ; but 
a few are so distinct that a large percentage of similarly 
good sorts may be expected from their seeds. 

Budding may be performed in July, or any time after the 
buds are sufficiently plump. Good large fruiting varieties 
are rather scarce, and anyone contemplating growing these, 
should make sure of getting the best, either from a first- 
class English nursery, or from the Continent. 

Planting. The Chestnut looks well planted singly or 
in groups. In the latter case, from 20ft. to 30ft. apart wiU 
be suitable distances, and from three to fifteen trees in a 
group will give a noble effect. For coppices or underwood, 
the trees should be planted about Sft. apart, the coppice 
being cut every twelve or fifteen years. 

C. pumlla (dwarf), fl. green, yellow. July. Nut solitary, not 
flattened. I. oblong, acute, serrate with pointed teeth, whitened, 
downy underneath, h. 12ft. North America, 1699. 




Fig. 380. Catkin and Fbuit op Spanish Chestnut (Castatjea 
sativa). 

C. sativa (cultivated).* Sweet, or Spanish, Chestnut, fl. yellowish. 
July. fr. greenish, enclosing a broivn nut, ripe in October. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, mucronately serrated, glabrous 
on each side. h. 50ft. to 70ft. Asia Minor. Syn. C. vesca. See 
Figs. 380 and 381. The varieties are numerous ; but two only need 
be mentioned as worth growing, in addition to the type, and these 
are C. s. foliis aureo-Tnarginatis, with golden-edged foliage ; and 
C. s. heterophylla dissecta, in which the leaves are divided into 
thread-like segments. 

C. vesca (edible). Synonymous with C. sativa. 
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Castilloa — continued. 
the order Urticacece, and haying male and female 
flowers, alternating one with the other, on the 
same branch. C. elastica contains a milky juice, 
yielding Caoutohono. 

CASTOK-OIL FIiANT. See Riciuns 
communis. 

CASUARIITA (supposed to be derived from 
the resemblance of the long, weeping, leafless 
branches to the drooping feathers of the Casso- 
wary, Casuarius, which is a native-of the same 
country as the majority of the Casuarmas), 
Beefwood. Okd. Casuarmece. Very interesting 
and remarkable greenhouse evergreen trees. 
Male flowers in cylindrical spikes; perianth of 
one or two concave or hood-Bhaped segments. 
Female flowers in globose or ovoid spikes or 
cones; perianth none. They thrive well in a 
compost of loam and peat, with a portion of 
sand. The stronger growing species do well in 
loam. Propagated by cuttings, made of half- 
ripened shoots, iu April, and placed in sand, 
under a beU glass ; or by seeds. 

C. distyla (two-styled). Jl. dioecious; scales of cones 
unarmed, ciliated. Branchlets ovate, round, h. 15ft. 
Australia, 1862. (H. F. T. i., 348.) 

C. equlaetlfolla (Equlsetum-leaved). Jt,, scales of. 
cuiatei'' " ...... 



cones unarmed, 
h. 15ft. Australia. 



,ted, Branchlets flaccid, round. 



C. qiiadriTalvls (four-valved). 
C, stricta. 



Synonymous with 



Fig. 381. Fhuiting Branch of Sweet Chestnut (Castanea sativa). 



CASTANOSFIlBIIIITItl (from kastanon, a, chestnut, 
and sperma, a seed ; in reference to the seeds, which taste 
like chestnuts). Moreton Bay Chestnut. Ob,i>. Legmninosw. 
This genus is limited to a single species, which is a large 
greenhouse evergreen tree, endemic in Australia. For 
culture, see Ceratouia. 

C anstrale (southern). Jl. saffron-coloured ; cal^x coloured ; 
racemes axillary or lateral, rather loose. I. impari-pinnate ; leaf- 
lets broad, smooth, entire, h. 40ft. to 50ft. 1828. 

CASTIL]^EJA (named in honour of D. Castillejo, a 
botanist of Cadiz). Okd. Scrophularmece. Herbaceous, 
rarely suSruticose plants. Flowers axillary, solitary or 
terminal, and spicate ; corolla tubular, compressed, bi- 
labiate. Leaves alternate, entire, trifld or multifid ; bracts 
large and coloured. These are very ornamental plants, 
but, vrith one or two exceptions, are rarely seen in cul- 
tivation. All are probably more or less parasitic in habit, 
and this accounts for the difficulty generally experienced 
in preventing the plants from being altogether lost. All 
succeed in a peat soil, with a little leaf mould and sand, 
but some do better in good loam. Hardy and half hardy 
species may be increased by seeds. 



Ccocolnea (scarlet).* /!. yellow; -bracts scarlet. July. Z., as well 
as the coloured bracts, divaricately trifld. h. lit. North America, 
1787. Hardy herbaceous perennial. (B. B. 1136.) 

C. IndlTlsa (undivided).* fl. greenish-yellow; bracts wholly 
carmine-red. I. sessile, ascending, oblong ; upper ones margined 
with red. h. 6in. to Ift. Texas, 1878. Perennial. Hardy in 
sheltered positions ; best raised from seed annually. (B. M. 6376.) 

C. llthospermoides (Lithospennum-like). fl. scarlet. August. 
h. 1ft. Mexico, 1848. Half-hardy. (P. d. S. 4, 371.) 

C. minlata (vermilion).* Jl. yellow, with vermilion-scarlet bracts. 
I. lanceolate or linear, entire, h. 1ft. to 2ft. California, 1874. 
Hardy. 

C. pallida (pale).* Jl., spike simple, with pale, nearly white or 
yeUowiah bracts. June. Z., radical ones linear, acuminated, 
entire ; superior ones alternate, ovate-lanceolate, toothed. Plant 
tomentose. A. 6in. to 1ft. Siberia and Arctic North-West 
America. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

CASTILLOA (probably commemorative of Castillejo). 
A genus (containing two or three ppeoies) belonging to 



C. Btrlcta (upright). Jl., scales of cones villous ; male 
sheaths sub-multind, ciliated. Young branches some- 
what flaccid, h. 18ft. Australia, 1812. Syn. C. guadri- 
valvis. (H. F. T. i., 347.) 

CASUARINIiiE. An order of jointed leaf- 
leas trees or shrubs, with striated internodes. Flowers 
tmisexual, the males in distinct whorls, forming a. cylin- 
drical spike; the females in dense axillary heads, with- 
out any perianth. Nuts winged, collected in a cone hidden 
under the thickened bracts. The only genus is Qasuarvna. 

CATALFA (the Indian name of the first species). Oed. 
Bignoniacece. Trees with simple leaves, opposite, or dis- 
posed three in a whorl. Flowers terminal, panicled ; corolla 
campanulate, with a ventricoie tube, and an unequal four- 
lobed limb. As a single specimen upon the lawn, or occupy- 
ing the edge or skirting of any moderate-sized, sheltered 
shrubbery, very few things are superior to a weH-grown 
plant of G. bignonioides. It thrives in almost any soil. 
Propagated by seed sown in spring, by layers, or by 
cuttings of the ripened shoots, made in autumn. The 
same cultural remarks are generally applicable to all the 
species except longissima and microphylla, which are stove 
species of easy culture, and are propagated by cuttings 
made of the ripened shoots, placed in heat, under a glass. 

C. bignonioides (Bignonia-like).* Jl., corollas white, speckled 
ivith purple and yellow ; panicles large, branchy, terminal. July. 
I. cordate, flat, three in a whorl, large, deciduous. A. 201t. to 
40ft. N. America, 1726. Syn. C. syringoefoHa. (B. M. 1094) 
See Fig. 382. The form with bright yellow-tinted leaves is 
very ornamental. 



C. Bungel (Bunge's). Jl. gi-eemsh-yellow, with red spots, large, 
disposed in simple clusters or racemes. I. ovate, acuminate 
entire, or lobed, glabrous, h. 8ft. to 10ft. North China 



C. Keempferi (Ksempfer's).* Jl. smaU, sweet-scented, disposed 
in branching panicles ; corolla clear yellow, spotted with reddish- 
brown; lobes toothed. July. I. ovate, cordate at the base 
abruptly sharp-pointed, and often with one or more sharp-pointed 
lateral lobes. Japan, 1862. 

C. longissima (longest).* Jl., corolla whitish, undulatina ere- 
nated, ; upper segment marginate. I. oblong, or ovate lanceolate 
acuminated, three in a whorl, undulated. A. 30ft. to 40ft West 
Indies, 1777. 

C. miorophyUa (small-leaved). Jl. white, large ; limb undulated ; 
peduncles termmal, usually three-flowered, t. opposite, obovate 
obtuse. A. 10ft. to 20ft. St. Domingo, 1820. Wu=»b, ooovaie, 

C. speciosa (beautiful).* Jl. white, large, disposed in rather large 
panicles ; upper hp of the corolla longer than the lower whiSi 
IS bilobed. June. United States, 1879. This comes dose to 
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Fig. 382. Flowering Branch op Catalpa eignonioides. 

C. bignonioidea, but may be distinguisbed from that species chiefly 
by its softly downy, slender, acuminate and inodorous leaves, 
marked with similar glands in the axils of the principal veins 
on the under side; by its much less crowded racemes, and by 
its much larger flower, fruit, and seed. 
C. syrlngssfolla (Syringa-leaved). A synonym of C. Ugnonioides. 
CATAXAITCHI! (from Tcatananglte, a strong incentive ; 
referring to an ancient custom among the Greek women of 
using it in love potions). Oed. Composite. Very pretty and 
free-growing annuals or perennials. Pappus soaly pointed ; 
involucre scarious; florets all ligulate; heads solitary, on 
long stalks. They thrive in ordinary border soil. In- 
creased by seeds, which should be sown in March or April, 
and the young plants, when large enough, potted off or 
pricked out in the position they are intended to occupy. 
The flowers are very useful for cutting. 

C. osemlea (blue). fl.-heads blue, or blue and white. August. 
I. hoary, narrow, lanceolate, with one or two little teeth on 
each side. A. 3ft. South Europe, 1596. Hardy perennial. The 
form producing blue and white flowers is known in gardens as 
C. bicolor. See Fig. 383. (B. M. 293.) 

C. Intea (yellow). fl,-heads yellow. June. h. lit. I. similar to 
those of C. caerulea. South Europe, 1640. Hardy annual. 
(S. F. G. 821.) 

CATASIiTTjni (from Icata, downward, and seta, a 
bristle ; referring to the position of the two horns of the 
column). Oed. Orchidew. A large genus of strong, rapid- 
growing stove epiphytes, more curious than beautiful. 
Flowers generally green, in erect or drooping racemes 
from the base of the stem; sepals and petals of a firm, 
leathery texture. Leaves plaited, membranous. It is 
probable that if better known, this genus, as well as its 
allies, Oycnoches and Moi-modes, would be more generally 
cultivated, as the singular structure of their flowers always 
commands a considerable amount of interest; while the 
manner in which the pollen masses of the Catasetums are 
ejected, is in itself a great curiosity. Another charac- 
teristic of the Catasetums and Cyonoohes is the occasional 
production of two or three kinds of flowers on the same 
plant, sometimes on the same flower-spike. So dissimilar 
are these flowers, that, when first observed, they were con- 
sidered to belong to distinct genera, and named respectively 
Catasetv/m, Monachanfkus, and Myanthus, the first name 



Catasetnm — continued. 
being assigned to the large fleshy flowers furnished with 
horns or feelers, and which are now generally considered to 
be the seed-bearing flowers; the second to the hornless, 
sterile flowers ; and the last to those which, together with 
other structural differences, bear the horns at the base, 
instead of the apex, of the column. When growing, too 
much water can scarcely be given them, provided they be 
well drained ; but, when resting, they should be dried as 
thoroughly as a deciduous Dendrobe ; the resting period to 
continue from the time the new growths are fuUy completed 
until they again begin to grow, no matter how long it may 
be, unless flower-spikes appear, in which case water should 
be given until the flowers are decayed. 
Catasetums may be grown with consider- 
able success in pots, but baskets are much 
more satisfactory. 

C. barbatum (bearded), fl., sepals and petals 
narrow, gi-een, and blotched with purple ; lip 
Kieen and pink, outer edge fringed, dehcate 
fibres of a dull white, like a beard. May. 
Demerara, 1836. (B. B. 1778.) 

C. callosum (hardened).* fl. brownish-yellow ; 
petals linear 'lanceolate, same form as dorsal 
sepal ; lip ovate-oblong, obtuse, saccate 
towards the base, crenated and furnished 
above the sac with a large orange-coloured 
callosity; column acuminate. June. h. 1ft. 
La Guayra, 1840. (B. M. 4219.) 
C. cristatum (crested), fl. greenish; perianth spreading; lip 

opened out, saccate, crested. August, h. 2ft. Brazil, 1823. 

(B. E. 966.) 




Fig. 383. Catananche cerulea. 



C. maculatum (spotted).* fl. green, spotted with purple, two 
inner calycine segments spotted ; lip cUiated. September h 3ft 
Mexico. (B. B. 26, 62.) 
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Catasetiuu — continued. 
C. Naso (nose-Iike-lipped). fl. white, purple ; sepals oblong-lanceo- 
late, complicate, equal to the ascending lanceolate petals; lip 
hemispherical, drawn out into an abrupt ovate fleshy blunt ap- 
pendage at the apex, lacerated at the base ; spikes short, erect. 
August, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1843. 

C. ochraceiim (reddish-yellow). Jt. yellow ; sepals and petals 
ovate, secund ; hp cucuUate, entire, smooth, contracted into a 
short, broad, blunt, fleshy beak at the apex. Brazil, 1841. 

C. RnsselUanum (Bussell's).* Ji. greenish ; lip membranous, 
inflated in front, contracted at the mouth, the inner margin 
drawn out, undulated and fringe-crested in the disk. July. 
Z. broad, lanceolate, h. 3ft. Guatemala, 1838. 

C. saccatum (pouched).* Jl. very large and extraordinary ; sepals 
and petals spotted with rich purple ; lip bright yellow, thickly 
covered with crimson spots ; it is bored, as it were, in the middle, 
by a narrow opening, which leads into a deep chamber or sac, 
which is not observed till the back of the lip is turned up. 
March. Demerara, 1840. (L. S. O. 41.) 

C. scnrra (dandy), fi. pale straw-colour or waxy white, fragrant. 
I. lively green, about 6in. long; bulbs about liin. long. Demerara, 
1872. Very curious, and with a compact habit.. (G. C. n. s. vii., 
p. 304.) 

G. tabulare (table-formed-lip). Jl. pale green. Guatemala, 1843. 

C. trldentatnni (three-toothed). Jl. yellowish-brown ; two inner 
sepals spotted ; lip galeate, three-toothed. AprU. Trinidad, 

1822. 
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CATERFILLABS, WEB-rORlXCINa. 

thorn Caterpillars. 

CATESB2!A (foimded by Linnseus, in honour of his 
contemporary, Mark Catesby, author of " Natural History 
of Carolina"). Lily Thorn. Oed. SMbiacew. Stove ever- 
green glabrous shrubs, bearing supra-axillary, simple 
spines. Flowers axillary, solitary; corolla funnel-shaped, 
with a very long tube, gradually widening and dilated to 
the throat, and a four-parted limb. Leaves small, oval, 
usually in fascicles. These are very ornamental plants 
while in bloom. They grow best in a mixture of Kght 
turfy loam and peat. Cuttings wiU root in AprU, if 
planted in sand, and plunged in heat, with a bell glass 
placed over them. Insects often infest these plants and 
considerably impair their beauty ; therefore, necessary 
precautions should be taken. 

C. latlfolia (broad-leaved).* Jl. pendulous; tube of corolla very 
long, obconical at the apex ; pedicels one-flowered. June. I. ob- 
ovate, shining, convex, rather shorter than the spines, h. 4ft. to 
5ft. West Indies, 1823. (B. E. 858.) 

C. parvlflora (small-flowered). Jl. erect ; corolla with a tetragonal 
tube, about four lines long, sessile among the leaves. June. 
I. ovate, stiff, with revolute margins, mucronate. h. 4ft. to 5ft. 
Jamaica, 1810. 

C. spinosa (spiny). Jl. pendulous ; corolla pale yellow, 3in. to 6in. 
long. May. /. ovate, acutish at both ends, rather longer than 
the spines, h. 10ft. to 14ft. Bahama Islands, 1726. (B. M. 131.) 

CATKA (a name of Arabian origin). Oed. Celastrinew. 
A monotypio genus. Flowers small; cymes short, axil- 
lary, dichotomously branched. Leaves opposite, petio- 
late, lanceolate, leathery, serrated. For culture, see Ce- 
lastrns. 

C. ednlls (edible). Cafta or Kh4t. Jl. white, h. 10ft. Yemen, 
Arabia. The green leaves of this tree are eaten with avidity 
by the Arabs, and possess nearly the same qualities as opium. 
Greenhouse or cool conservatory. Syn. Celastrus edulis. 

CATHABTIC. See Purgative. 

CATHCAKTIA (in honour of J. F. Cathoart, Esq., 
B.C.S., Judge of Tirhoots). Obd. Papaveracew. A very 
pretty herbaceous biennial, thriving well in any light rich 
SOU, if the situation is sheltered and sunny. Increased by 
seeds, which it produces freely. 

C. vlllosa (hairy). Jl. rich yellow, with numerous brown anthers, 
about 2in. across. June. I. vine-shaped, 3in. across, densely 
villose. A. 1ft. Sikkim-Himalaya, 1860. (B. M. 4596.) 

CATEIIT. A deciduous spike, consisting of unisexual 
apetalous flowers. An amentum, 

CATMINT. See Nepeta. 



CATOBIiASTTTS (from Icato, beneath, and Uastoe,, 
growth, in allusion to the aerial roots) . Obd. PaVmetB. A 
small genus of two or three stove palms, closely allied to 
Iriartea, but differing from that genus in the male and 
female flowers being borne on separate spikes, the males 
having a small rudimentary ovary in addition to the nine 
to fifteen stamens ; whilst the females have scarcely any 
rudimentary stamens. Trees having, in their native habi- 
tats, trunks from 30ft. to 50ft. high, distinctly marked 
with circular scars, supported, a short distance above the 
level of the ground, upon a tuft of aerial roots, and bearing 
a crown of pinnate leaves. The undermentioned is the 
only species in cultivation. For culture, see Iriartea. 
C. praemorsus (bitten off).* 1. impari-pinnate ; leaflets simple. 

Venezuela, 1850. Syn. Iriartea pr(Bmorsa. 

CATOFSIS (from Icato, beneath, and apsis, appearance). 
Okd. Bromeliaceae. A small genus of stove herbaceous 
plants, formerly included under Tillandsia (which see for 
culture). 
C. nltida (shining). Jl. white, remotely disposed in rather long 

slender spikes ; corolla deeply three-parted ; scape cylindrical. 

I. few. Ungulate, convolute, forming below a hollow tube, which 

is swollen or ventricose at the base ; very shining dark green. 

Jamaica, 1823. Syns. Tillandsia nitida and Tussacia nitida, 

(H. E. F. 218.) 

CAT'S TAIL. See Typha. 
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CAT THYME. See Teucrinm Mamm. 

CATTLEYA (named in honour of William Cattley, 
Esq., of Barnet, Herts, a famous patron of botany, and one 
of the most ardent collectors of rare plants of his day). 
Oed. OrchidecB. A magnificent evergreen genus, which 
occupies the first rank in the estimation of orchid growers, 
both on account of the great size of the flowers — often Tin. 
or Sin. across — and also from their rich and varied colours. 
In addition to these qualifications, they are, with one or 
two exceptions, extremely easy to manage. This genus has 
much in common with Lailia, from which it is technically 
distinguished by possessing four pollinia or pollen masses, 
instead of eight. The flower-scape, which is enclosed in a 
sheath, rises from the top of the pseudo-bulb, a single spike 
sometimes containing nine perfect flowers, and occasionally 
many more, which last a considerable time in beauty. 
They vary considerably in size ; for, whilst some species 
make pseudo-bulbs only some 2in. or 3in. long, others reach 
as many feet in height, forming, in a natural state, huge 
masses several yards in diameter. They all form pseudo- 
bulbs, which are more or less stout in the different species, 
and usually bear a single, dark green, coriaceous leaf upon 
the apex. One division of the genus produces two leaves 
upon the summit of the pseudo-bulbs, and sometimes, but 
more rarely, three are developed. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the largest-flowered species are to be found among 
those with single leaves. We have now many varieties 
which have been produced by hybridising, and these, both 
for size of flower and the marvellous beauty of their mark- 
ings, may vie with the choicest of the introduced kinds. 
Many of these plants thrive best when attached to a block 
of wood — with a little sphagnum — suspended from thereof; 
pot culture, however, for those 'which attain any consider- 
able size, wiR be best, as they wUl not only if grown in this 
manner produce the finest blossoms, but will require less 
care and attention at the hands of the cultivator. For pot- 
ting material, use good fibrous peat from which all the gritty 
part has been well beaten ; add to this some chopped living 
sphagnum, and some clean, sharp silver sand. Thorough 
drainage is most essential ; and, in potting, let the plant sit 
upon the top of the soil, which should be elevated somewhat 
above the rim of the pot, in order to carry the water away 
quickly. Cattleyas like a genial, moist atmosphere, and an 
abundant supply of water during the growing season, which 
should be administered from the watering can ; for, in the 
case of those plants grown in pots, it has been frequently 
remarked that, where regularly syringed, they neither grew 
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nor flowered so weB. When grown suspended from the roof 
upon blocks of wood, there is nothing to fear from the 
syringe, because the water is not so likely to lodge in the 
large sheathing scaJes which envelop the young growth. 
This, however, may easily occur to those in pots, and is very 
detrimental to the miniature pseudo-bulbs. The syringe 
should not be depended upon entirely as a supply to those 
plants grown upon blocks ; but, during summer, they should 
be carefully taken down, two or three times a week, and 
immersed in a tub or pan of water, which should be at least 
of the same temperature as the house they are growing in. 
After the pseudo-bulbs are formed, water must be withheld, 
and the plants allowed a season of rest; but care should be 
taken to prevent them becoming exhausted during this 
period, as much injury may arise if the withholding of 
water be carried to excess. A long season of rest will 
cause the plants to flower more freely, and to grow more 
vigorously afterwards. In our enumeration of the best 
species and varieties, we have derived considerable in-. 
formation from the works of Lindley, Warner and WiUiams, 
&o. New and distinct hybrids are constantly produced. 

C Aolandlsa (Aclaud's).* Jl, twin ; sepals and petals usually 
chocolate-brown, barred with irregular transverse bands and 
streaks of yellow ; lip large, spreading, varying from rich rose to 
almost deep purple ; base of lip too narrow and too spreading to 
cover the column. July, t. ovate, coriaceous, dark green. 
Fsendo-bulhs slender, 5in. to 61n. high. Brazil, 1839. (B. M. 
5039.) 

C. ametbystoglossa (amethyst-tongued).* Jl. about Sin. in 
diameter ; sepals and petals rosy-lilac, beautifully spotted and 
blotched with purple ; lip wholly of a rich deep purple or 
amethyst hue ; scape erect, many -flowered. March to May. 
I, dark green, leathery, borne upon the apex of the pseudo-bulbs. 
h. Zft. to 3ft. Brazil, 1862. (B. M. 5683.) The variety mlphurea 
is very pretty, with the ground colour of the flower pure yellow, 
and spotted, as in the type ; lip broad, of, a rich cream-colour. 



1865. (G. C. 1865, 3l5.) 




Fig. 384. Flower of Cattleya bicolor. 



C bloolor (two -coloured).* Jl., sepals and petals of a peculiar 
brownish-green hue ; lip long, narrow, of a rosy-purple colour, 
which becomes paler towards the margin ; spikes eight to ten- 
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flowered. September, h. IJft. to 2ft. Brazil, 1837. In the best 
varieties, it is rich magenta, with an interrupted white-fringed 
margin ; the blossoms have the fragrance of the garden Pink. See 
Fig 384. (B. M. 4909.) 
C. chocoensis (Choco).* Jl. large, not fully expanded like the 
majority of this genus, somewhat campanulate m shape ; sepals 
and petals pure white, broad, more or less fringed at the edges ; 
lip yellow, stained in front with rich pUrple. Pseudo-bulbs bear- 
ing a single oblong, stout leaf. Choco, New Grenada, 1873. 
(I. H. n. s. 120.) 
C. oitrina (citron-flowered).* Jl. of a bright uniform lemon-yellow 
colour, most deliciously perfumed, solitary, from the latest de- 
veloped pseudo-bulbs, of a stout and waxy consistence. May 
to August. I. from 6in. to lOin. long, and about lin. broad, 
pale glaucous. Pseudo-bulbs small, oval, covered with a sUvery 
membrane when young ; two or three-leaved. Mexico, 1838. 
This beautiful species is generally grown upon a block of wood, 
with just a small portion of sphagnum; but we have seen it well 
grown in pans, just like any other Cattleya ; the atmosphere 
should he moist and the tempeiature very cool. See Fig. 385. 
(B. M. 3742.) 
C. crlspa (curled).* fi. 4in. to Sin. across ; sepals and petals white, 
or white suffused with lilac ; lip crimson velvet, with a narrow 
white crisp margin ; spikes strong, frequently four or flve-flowered. 
July, August. Pseudo-bulbs clavate, from 12in. to Win. high, 
one-leaved. Brazil, 1826. (B. M. 3910.) The variety superha is a 
magnificent one, with a rich crimson and beautifully-fringed lip. 
C. Dawsoni (Dawson's).* Jl. 6in. or 7in. in diameter ; sepals and 
petals delicate rosy-purple ; lip large, the upper part straw-colour 
or yellow, the rest of a beautiful roseate hue, and the margin 
fringed ; clusters three or four-flowered. I. dark green, of un- 
usual thickness, h. 1ft. BrazU, 1863. (W. S. 0. 16.) 
C Devoniana (Devon).* Jl. upwards of Sin. in diameter ; sepals 
and petals white, tinged with pink, which becomes deeper to- 
wards the points ; lip deep rosy-purple. September. I. in twos, 
6in. or Sin. long. A beautiful hybrid. 
C. dolosa (deceptive).* Jl. beautiful pink ; lip with a yellow 
disk. I. twin, 4m. long, 2Jin. broad, oval. Pseudo-bulbs Sin. or 
6in. long. A pretty novelty. (G. C. n. s., v., 430.) 
C* Dominiana (Dominy's).* Jl. 6in. in diameter; sepals and petals 
white, delicately shaded with pink ; lip rosy-purple, edged with 
white, and deep orange in the throat. A very fine hybrid. The 
variety alba has pure white flowers, with a lip having 
a lilac blotch in the centre ; lutea has delicate blush 
flowers, and the lip white In front, suffused with 
yellow, the disk yellow, streaked with rose. 
C. Dowlana (Dow's).* Jl. very large; sepals and 
petals of a bright nankeen colour ; ' lip large and 
spreading, beautifully friUed on the margin, and wholly 
of an intense rich purple, shaded with violet rose, and 
beautifully streaked with lines of gold ; scape five or 
six-flowered. Autumn. It produces stout pseudo- 
bulbs, and leaves about 1ft. high. Costa Rica, 1866. 
This species is best grown in baskets, as near the light 
as possible ; it also requires more heat than is usually 
aUowed to Cattleyas. (B. M. 5618.) 

C. eldorado (El Dorado).* Jl. large ; sepals and petals 
pale pink ; lip of same colour outside, purplish-crimson 
towards the front, and stained with orange in the 
throat, serrated at the edges. August, September. 
This rare and beautiful species has pseudo - bulbs, 
which support a single, large, deep green leaf. Cen- 
tral America, 1869. The variety spleixdens is very 
superior ; sepals and petals clear rose, the latter much 
broader and serrated at the edges ; lip large ; throat 
rich deep orange, succeeded by a circle of white, 
which is again followed by rich violet- pmT)le, extending 
to the front and round the whole margins, where it is 
finely serrated. Eio Negro, 1870. (I. H. 1870, 7.) 

C. exonlensls (Exeter).* Jl., sepals and petals soft 
rosy-lilac ; lip very large, of an intense rich shining 
purple, with a white marginal border, the throat 
being suffused with rich golden yellow. A very splen- 
did hybrid between C. Mossice and LcBlia purpurata. 
(F. M. 269.) 

C. gigas (giant).* Jl. very large ; sepals and petals pale 
rose ; lip large and broad, rich deep purple or crimson- 
violet in front, and having two conspicuous eye-like 
yellow blotches at the base ; scape four or five- 
flowered. AprU and May. Tropical America, 1873. 
(G. C. n. s. 17, p. 343.) 

C. g. Sanderiana (Sander's). A very handsome 
variety, remarkable for the large spreading Up, of a 
rich amethyst, grained with white. 1883. 

C. granulosa (granulated-lipped).* Jl. olive-coloured, 
with rich brown spots, large ; lips whitish, spotted 
with crimson. August, September. Guatemala, 1841. 
(B. E. 28, 1.) 

C. gnatemalensls (Guatemalan).* Jl. produced in 
large clusters ; sepals and petals rosy-purple and buff ; lip red- 
dish-pm-ple and orange, with a few crimson lines. Guatemala, 
1861. Distinct and pretty 

2o 
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Fig. 385. Cattleya citrina. 



C. guttata (spotted).* ft.^ sepals and petals green, tinted with 

yellow and dotted with crimson; lip white, stained with purple ; 

scape erect, five to ten-flowered. October and November. I. 

twin, coriaceous, dark green, growing upon the apex of the 

pseudo-bulbs, h. IJft. to 2£t. Brazil, 1827. (B. E. 1406.) 
C. g, Leopoldii (Leopold's).* Jl. very fragrant, and more numerous 

than those of the type ; sepals and petals deep chocolate, with 

dark red spots ; lip wholly of a rich red-purple. Brazil. (F. d. S. 

14, 1471.) 
C. g. Rnsselllana (Eussell's).* A beautiful variety, from the 

Organ Mountains ; it is altogether a taller and larger plant, with 

much handsomer and darker flowers, 1838. Very rare. (B. M. 

3693.) 
C. Harrlsonlcs (Harrison's).* Jl. of a beautiful rose-colour ; lip 

slightly tinged with yellow. July to October, h. nearly 2ft. 

Brazil. A noble free-flowering species. The variety violOfCea has 

beautiful violet flowers ; lip of the same colour, with a little 

yellow in the centre. (P. M. B. 4, 247.) 
C. Intermedia (intermediate).* /., sepals and petals soft rose or 

rosy-purple ; lip of the same colour, blotched in front with deep 

violet-purple. May to July. h. 1ft. Brazil, 1824. (B. M. 2851.) 

There are several varieties of this most useful species, the best 

two of which are the following : 
C. i. superba (superb).* jl. four to six on a spike ; sepals and 

petals of a delicate rose ; lip broad, rich purple. Brazil. 
C. !■ vlolacea (violet). Jl. often nine on a spike ; sepals and 

petals delicate rose colour ; lip with a rich purple spot in the 

centre. May and June. Brazil. 
C. laWata (lipped).* Jl. large, 6in. or 7in. in diameter, three or 

four on a spike ; sepals and petals of a deep rose colour, the 
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latter being beautifully waved, very broad: lip large, 
somewhat hooded, the front portion being of an intense 
deep velvety-crimson. Late autumn. I. solitary, broad, 
leathery, dark green, h. li^ft, to 2ft. Brazil, 1818. 

C. L pallida (pale). fl.,_ sepals and petals light ^ink ; lip 
crimson, beautifully fringed, August. I. upright, of a 
lighter green than the type, Brazil, 

C. L Pescatorel (Pescatore's),* Jl., sepals and petals 
light rose-colour ; lip rich crimson, A very beautiful 
variety, with light green foliage and free -blooming 
habit. 

C. L plcta (painted).* Jl. large, very handsome when 
well expanded, and often measuring 7in, across ; sepals 
and petals pure white ; lip of the richest crimson, 
and beautifully fringed. June, July. h. 1ft. The 
flowers are but sparmgly produced, and are often de- 
formed. 

C< Lemonlana (Lemon's). Jl. pale pink, with yellow 
in the centre of the lip. Summer. I. light green. 
h. 1ft. Brazil, 1842. Very close to C. Mossice. (B. B. 
32, 35.) 

C. lobata (lobed). Jl. deep rich rose. May, June. 
Brazil, 1847. A charming species, much like C. crispa 
in growth, but shorter, both in bulb and leaf. It is 
rarely seen, on account of its very shy-flowering pro- 
pensities, (G. C. 1848, 403,) 

C. Iioddigesli (Loddiges'). Jl. three or four on a spike; 
sepals and petals pale rose colour, tinged with lilac ; 
lip light rose, marked with yellow, August, September, 
ft, 1ft. Brazil, 1815. (L. B. C. 37.) 

C. marglnata (margined).* A large, delicately per- 
fumed, usually solitary ; sepals and petals rosy-crim- 
son; lip deep rose, margined with white. September 
and October. Pseudo-bulbs slender, seldom exceeding 
6in. in height, and bearing upon the apex a single 
oblong light green leaf. Brazil, 1843. A rather shy 
and slow-growing species, of which there are many 
beautiful varieties. It grows best when suspended 
from the roof of the house, on a block of wood, 

with a little sphagnum. (P. M, B, 10, 

265.) 

C. maKlma (large).* fl. rose-coloured 
throughout, of a pale hue when they first 
expand, which gradually becomes deeper; 
lip very large, almost white, beautiftilly 
ornamented with dark purplish -crimson 
veins, and streaked in the centre with 
orange colour ; spikes many -flowered. 
Winter. Its main peculiarities consist in 
its long-channelled pseudo-bulbs, and its 
very convex, waxy petals, h. 1ft. to lift. 
Columbia, 1844. (B. M, 4902.) There are 
several varieties of this species. 

C. McMorlandll (McMorland's). Jl. about 
6in. in diameter; sepals and petals beau- 
tiful light rose ; lip yellow and fringed. 
June, July. I. dark green, h. lit. Brazil. 
C. Mendelll (Mendell's).* Jl., sepals and 
petals varying from white to a light pink, 
large and broad; lip large, of a rich magenta colour. April 
and May. South America. A very flue species, of recent 
introduction. 

O. M. SelbomeuBlB (Selborne's). A splendid variety, with large 
flowers ; lip very richly coloured ; petals and sepals of a beautifiil 
rosy-purple. 

C. Mosslse (Moss's).* Jl. 5in. or 6in. across, sometimes more- 
although they vary very much, the sepals and petals are usually 
of some shade of blush or deep rose; lip large, of the same 
colour, in most instances beautifully fringed or cnmped round the 
edge ; scape three to five-flowered. May, June. I. solitary dark 
shining green, borne upon the apex of the stout pseudo-bulbs' 
h. Ift. La Guayra, 1836. (B. M. 3669.) Without exaggeration' 
this species may be said to rank among the most magnificent of 
orchids in cultivation. The varieties are extremely numerous 
and, in many instances, very distinct, Mr, WUliams describes 
nearly thirty ; but the major number of these are very rare and 
perhaps not a few unique. The following selection comprises the 
prmcipal ones : 

C. M. aurantiaca (orange).* A very handsome variety remark- 
able for the deep orange hue of the centre of the labellum 
Venezuela. 

O. M. aiirea (golden) fl smaU ; sepals and petals blush, less 
spreading than m most other forms ; lip small, strongly marked 
with buff-orange at the base, extendinglorward at the front edse 
and having broken violet-rose lines in the centre, surrounded bv a. 
very broad pale margin, which is ahnost white inwards and 
tinged with blush on the extreme edge. ' 

C. M. a. graadlflora (large;flowered).* fl. large; sepals and 
petals blush ; lip marked with a bar and a few broken lines 
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Cattleya — continiied. 

of violet-rose, very much stained with orange at the base, and 
towards the upper part of the margin. 

C. M. grandlflora (large-flowered).* Jl. large ; sepals and petals 
blush, the latter less frilled than in some forms ; lip of a deep rich 
purple-rose, slightly stained at the base with orange, and having 
a narrow even edge of pale blush. 

C. M. ^andis (grand).* The largest of all the forms in respect to 
the size of its lip ; sepals and petals pale blush ; lip mottled violet- 
rose, with an irregular blush-coloured edge ; the base stained with 
buft-orange. A splendid plant. 

C. M. Lanrenciana (Lawrence's).* yZ. large ; sepals and petals 
blush, the latter very broad, and considerably frilled ; lip large, 
rich deep violet-rose, slightly stained with orange in the interior, 
veined and mottled in front, with a narrowish and nearly even 
frill of blush. 

C. M. majestioa (majestic).* Jl. very Sue ; sepals 
and petals broad, the latter measuring upwards 
of Sin. from tip to tip, and of a dark rose colour ; 
lip large and spreading, having the edge beauti- 
fully fringed, ground colour dark rose, stained at 
the base with soft orange, and variously blotched 
and streaked in front with violet-pui-ple. Pseudo- 
bulbs 3in. high, bearing a broad single leaf about 
6in. long. 

C. M. Marlamse (Marian's).' 
distinct and chaste ; sepals and , . 

with a bright yellow stain at the base, prettily 
mottled with violet-rose in the centre, and broadly 
and evenly margined with white. A very rare 
and beautiful form. 

C. M. splendens (splendid), /i. large ; sepals and 
petals blush ; lip rich full purple-rose, with 
orange base, the margins hlusn, and very much 
frilled. 

C. M. superba (superb).* Jl., sepals and petals 
dark blush, the latter narrow and very slightly 
frUled ; Up large, prominently stained with deep 
orange at the base, the front part brighter, and 
the centre veined and somewhat mottled with 
violet-rose, leaving a broadlsh, irregular, pale mar- 
gin. 

C. M. WilUamsii (Williams's). Jl. large ; sepals 
and petals blush white ; lip finely mottled with 
rose, stained with orange at the base, and having 
a broad pale margin. 

C. nobillor (nobler). Jl. Sin. across, of a lovely 
deep rose-pink colour ; lip conspicuously blotched 
with creamy-white on the front lobe. I. twin, 
ovate, thick, leathery. Pseudo-bulbs 4in. to 6in. 
long, cylindrical. Brazil, 1883. A species allied to 
C. dolosa and C. Walkeriana. (G. C. n. s., xix. 728.) 

C. pnmila (dwarf). Jl. rose coloured, with a 
crimson lip, often edged with white. September. 
h. 6in. Brazil. A very pretty species. (B. M. 
3656.) 

C. quadricolor (four-coloured). Jl., sepals and 
petals light rose ; Up of same colour, yeUow on 
the upper part. May. New Grenada, 1865. Very 
rare and pretty. (B. M. 5504.) 

C. ftuinqueoolor (five-coloured). Jl., sepals and 
petals light olive-green, spotted with brown and 
dark chocolate ; Up white, with a yellow blotch, 
veined with rose. A very pretty hybrid. 

C. BegneUll (Eegnell's).* Jl. large, 3in. to 4in. in 
diameter; sepals and petals pale gi-een, .tinged 
with oUve, and more or less spotted with rosy- 
purple; Up large, spreading; ground colour ame- 
thyst, tinged with rosy-purple, this is set off by a 
neat marginal border of white, whilst the throat 
is stained with yellow ; scape erect, three to five- 
flowered. July, and again in September. I. twin, 
sometimes tern, thick, fleshy, dark green. Pseudo- 
bulbs usuaUy about 4in. or 5in. high. Brazil. 
(W. S. O. ser. u., 22.) 

C. SchUleriana (Schiller's). A charming species, very like 
C. Aclandice, but with darker and rounder foUage ; the flowers 
are also darker. Brazil, 1857. (F. d. S. 22S6.) 

C. Sedenlana (Seden's).* Jl. large ; sepals and petals light rose, 
shaded with green ; Up with a white fimbriated margin, centre 
purple, with darker veins. A very handsome hybrid. 

C. Skinnori (Skinner's).* Jl. rosy-purple, very sUghtly tinged with 
purple • base of Up white ; the column is shorter than m most of 
the species. April and May. «. twin, fleshy, Ught green. Pseudo- 
bulbs 12in. to IBin. high. Guatemala, 1835. An old, but stiU 
eminently useful, species. (B. M. 4270.) 

C. specioslssijna (showiest).* Jl. large, often Bin. in diameter ; 
sepals and petals broad, soft flesh-colour, the latter broadest, 
with erose edges ; the lip forms a circle, through closing over the 
column, the front portion being of an intense amethyst colour, 
varied with white and yellow markings towards the centre, where 
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are also several lines .of bright amethyst ; spike rather short, 
three or four-flowered. I. ovate, shining. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, 
deeply channelled. Venezuela, 1868. 
C. Sliperlia (superb). Jl. deep rose, with a rich crimson lip ; spikes 
three or four-flowered. June. h. lOin. Guiana, 1838. A very 
handsome but slow-growing species. The variety spleTidens has 
much larger flowers, and the lip is white at the base, rosy-violet 
in front, and with several lines of golden yeUow towards the 
middle. 

C. Trianae (Triana's).* Jl. several inches in diameter ; sepals and 
petals usually blush; lip blush, or pale rose outside; throat orange 

-or yeUow, front rich purple, more or less intense ; scape many- 
flowered. Winter. Cordilleras of Quindiu, 1856. This is an 
extremely variable species, and consequently varieties are nu- 
merous. See Fig. 386. 







Fig. 386. Cattleya TrianjE. 

C. T. Atalanta (Atalanta). Jl. white, shaded with rose; 
petals broader and more pointed than the sepals ; lip about 
Sin. long, pale rose, with a broad band of orange in the 
throat. 

C. T. Colemanli (Coleman's).* Jl. 8in. across ; sepals and petals 
tipped with rose ; throat elegantly striped with various shades of 
yellow ; lip deep rose, well fimbriated. 1875. 

C. T. Dodgsonil (Dodgson's). Jl. white, Jin. to Sin. in diameter ; 
Up deep crimson ; throat orange-yellow. 

O. T. Hilli (Hill's).* Jl. pure white, largc^ very distinct ; lip rich 
magenta ; throat yellowish. 

C. T. lo.* Jl. as large as those of the variety Hilli; sepals 
and petals clear rose ; petals flnelT serrated at the mar- 
gins ; lip large, rich deep purple, shaded with violet ; an 
orange throat and margiual band of rosy purple ; edges finely 
crisped. 
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Cattleya — continued. 

C. T. Rnsselllaua (Russell's), fi., sepals SJin. long, more than 
lin. broad ; petals white, tinged with rose, upwards of 2in. broad, 
waved at the edges, and recurved ; lip 3in. long, basal part rose, 
but rich deep rosy-purple in front, shaded with violet ; the centre 
of the lip and throat bright orange, and the edge finely curled. 

C. T. velutlna (velvety).* fi. very fragrant ; serais and petals pale 
orange, spotted and streaked with purple ; lip orange at the base, 
white, with violet veins in front, where the surface is velvety. 
Brazil, 1870. This pretty form resembles C. bieolor in growth. 

C. tricolor (three-coloured), fi., sepals and petals creamy-white; 
lip same colour, with a yellow throat and a band of carmine near 
the margin. 1883. A very distinct species, having flowers about 
-the size of C. SHnneri. 

C. tuberosa (tuberose). Synonymous with C. Walkeriana. 

C. Wageneri (Wageneri's).* fi. snow-white, excepting a stain of 
rich yellow in the centre of the lip, the margin of which, as of 
the petals, is beautifully divided. June. Caraccas, 1851. In 
habit, this species is like a rather slender fonn of C. Mossice. 
(R. X. O. 1, 13.) 

C. Walkeriana (Walker's).* fi. rose-coloured. Sin. across, very 
sweet-scented ; lip richer rose, with a slight tinge of yellow ; 
scape usually two-flowered, h. 4in. Brazil, 1841. An elegant 
dwarf species, best grown on a block of wood suspended from 
the roof, allowing it plenty of light, but not too much sun. 
Syn. C. tuberosa. (P. F. G. 3.) 

C. Wameri (Warner's).* fi. about 6in. across ; sepals and petals 
broad, deep rose colour ; lip large, with its middle lobe much 
expanded, of deep rich ciomson, ornamented in front with an 
elegant marginal fringe ; scape many-flowered. Brazil, 1862. A 
robust and fine species, much resembling C. labiata in habit. 
(W. S. O. 8.) 

C. W. delicata (deUcate). ft. white, 6in. across ; lip large, with a 
beautiful yellow centre and tinge of rose, white on the outside. 
(W. S. O. 4.) 

C, W. d. superba (superb)* is a splendid form, with very large 
and finely expanded lip, and broad pure white sepals and petals. 

C. W. sudburyensis (Sudbury). A splendid variety, Avlth an 
unusually large lip of rich amethyst-purple, edged with a frilling 
of white, and also white in the throat. 1883. 

C. WarscewiczU (Warscewicz's).* fi. large ; sepals and petals 
purplish- white ; lip rich crimson. Winter. I. light green. A. 1ft. 
New Grenada, 1867. (R. X. O. i, 31.) 

CATTSATE. Tailed ; having a process like a tail. 

CAUDIIX. The axis of the plant. Generally applied 
to the trunk or stem of palms and ferns. 

CAUDICLE. The cartilaginous strap which connects 
certain kinds of pollen masses to the stigma. 

CAULESCENT. Acquiring a, stemj having a kind 
of stem. 

CAULIFLOWEK. A garden variety of Brassica 
oleracea, in which the inflorescence, while young, is con- 
densed into a depressed, fleshy, edible head. This differs 
from Broccoli in being more tender, of finer flavour, and in 
use more as a summer and autumn vegetahle. When at its 
best, a Cauliflower should have a close head (see Kg. 387), 
and be free from caterpillars. To attain these points, rich 
soil, and frequent hand-picking — should caterpillars put in 
an appearance — are requisite. Deeply-worked soil is also 
necessary; in fact, with no other crop of the Brassica 
tribe is this more important than with the Cauliflower. 

Cultivation. Cauliflowers may be divided into two 
sections : Spring-sown and Autumn-sown. The latter is, 
perhaps, the more important, as the crop comes from them 
in spring and early summer, when they are sure to be 
expected and are always appreciated. 

Sow seeds for succession in February and March, on a 
gentle hotbed, and afterwards in the open ground. As 
soon as the plants are large enough to handle, prick them 
out in a warm place under hand lights, or in a frame, with 
a little bottom heat in the case of the earlier sowings, 
until of sufficient size to plant out finally. It is not 
advisable to sow later than May for autumn supplies, 
as the season is not of suflioient length afterwards for 
the crop to be ready for use before frost comes. The 
results are not always certain, especially in a dry summer, 
a large percentage of the plants being liable to " button," 
or produce their heads prematurely. If, however, smaller 
successional plantings are made, the loss of, maybe, the 
majority of any one will not be so much felt. The plants 



Cauliflower — continued. 
will require a distance of 2ft. each way, and they should 
be kept watered, if possible, in dry weather. The earlier 
batches should be planted where there is shelter, such as 
single lines between Asparagus beds, or between rows of 
early Peas, if the latter are wide enough apart to admit 
plenty of light. 

To obtain plants to stand the winter, sow in August, or 
early 'u September, and, as soon as they are large enough, 




Fig. 387. Cauuflower. _ 
prick out about 4in. apart, in cold frames, keeping them 
about 6in. from the glass. AUow the plants all the air 
possible, but not too much rain, or they will become sappy, 
and not able to stand the cold of winter. At the approach 
of frost, put on the sashes, and, in severe weather, apply 
coverings of dry litter, fern, or some other non-conducting 
material. Hand lights, protected in a similar way, 
may also be used to preserve the plants through the 
winter. Give plenty of air at all times when there 
is no frost ; and on mild, dry days, throw off the lights 
altogether, the object being to make the plants as hardy as 
possible. In March or April, transplant to a warm south 
border, taking the state of the weather into consideration. 
It will still be necessary to protect with hand lights, 
if possible, or by some other means. A good plan is to 
place at distances four plants withia the area of a hand 
light, and remove the latter on all favourable occasions. 
Keep the soil stirred around the plants, and, as the season 
advances, plenty of water and an occasional dose of liquid 
manure will be of great advantage. Should the crop come 
in too rapidly, cut the heads so soon as they are ready, 
and place them on the floor of a, cool shed or cellar, where 
they will keep for several days. Cauliflowers should be out 
before the white heads are exposed to the sun and light, or 
they will quickly open and become partially green, thereby 
injuring the quality. 

Sorts. Distinct sorts are somewhat limited, but their 
synonyms are numerous. The best for autumn sowing are 
Early Erfurt, Early London, and Walcheren. These may 
also be sown in spring; other good varieties for sowing 
at this season are Large Asiatic, Lenormand's, Dwarf 
Mammouth, and Veitch's Autumn (Jiant. 

CAULINE. Of, or belonging to, the stem. 

CAUI.OFHYLI.UM (from Icaulon, a stem, aniphyllon, 
a leaf ; the stem seeming to form a stalk for the single, 
large, and oompound leaf). Obd. Berberidem. A distinct 
and interesting hardy tuberous perennial. It grows readily 
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Caulophyllum — continued, 
in any ordinary light sandy soil. Propagated by divisions 
of the roots, made in early spring, or after flowering. 

C. thallctroides (Xhalictrum-like). fi. yellow, disijosecl in a 
loose raceme. April. I., stem leaf solitary ; petiole divided to the 
base into three parts, each part bearing three ovate or obovate, 
deeply-cut, acuminated leaflets. Jr., berry deep blue, globose, 
contracted below into a long-stipitate base. A. 1ft. North 
America, 1765. 



CAVENDISHIA. 



Froclesia. 



CEANOTKUS (from Iceanothus, a name employed by 
Theophrastns to designate a spiny plant, derived from Iceo, 
to cleave ; however, the modern genns has nothing to do 
with the plant of Theophrastns) . Ord. Whamnece. . Hardy 
or half-hardy, smooth or pubescent shrnba. Flowers 
bine or white, very slender, disposed in terminal panicles 
or in thyrsoid cymes. Leaves alternate, serrated, three- 
nerved. Branches erect. They thrive in almost any soil, 
but prefer a light one, and a well-drained situation. The 
majority of the species are very elegant, and are particu- 
larly suited for covering walls with almost aU aspects. 
They are mostly of free and neat growth. Propagation is 
effected either by cuttings, which should be inserted in 
sandy soil, in a cold frame, in autumn, or by layers, which 
is the readiest way of obtaining strong plants. A great 
number of species have been introduced, from time to 
time, but only a comparative few are generaEy grown, 
although all are well worth cultivating. 

C. aiuerlcanus (American).* New Jersey Tea. ;!. white, small ; 
thyrse elongated, axillary, with a pubescent rachis. June, July. 
I. ovate, acuminated, serrated, and pubescent beneath. North 
America, 1715. Hardy. (B. M. 1479.) 
C. azureus (azure-blue).* Ji. pale blue ; pedicels smooth ; thyrse 
elongated, axillary, with a downy rachis. AprU and May. 
I. ovate-oblong, obtuse, acutely serrated, smooth above, hoary 
and downy beneath, h. 10£t. Mexico, 1818. Hardy in most places. 
Syns. C. bicolor and 0. eoiruUus (L. B, C. 110). <B. E. 291.) There 
is a very fine variety of this species, Gloire de Versailles, 
which is most desirable. 
C. bicolor (two-coloured). A synonym of C. azureus. 
C. coemleus (blue). A synonym of C. azureus. 
C. collmus (hill), fi. white, numerous. June, July. I. ovate 
or elliptic, somewhat clammy. A. 1ft. North America, 1827. 
Hardy. 
C. cnneatus (wedge-shaped).* fi. pale blue, sometimes white, 
disposed in corymbose terminal heads. April. I. cuneate-obovate, 
or oblong,, usually entire, h. 4ft. Upper California. Syn. 
C. verrucosus. HaU-hardy. (B. M. 4660.) 
C. dentatus (toothed).* fi. blue, in small roundish clusters, on 
naked peduncles about lin. long. May and June. (. fascicled, 
obovate or oblong-elliptic, acute, the margins strongly undulate 
or revolute. h. 4ft. to 6ft. CaUfomla, 1848. An erect, and usually 
nearly glabrous shrub. Hardy. Syn. C. Loitianus. (B. M. 4810.) 
C. divarioatus (straggling). Jl. nearly white, or very pale blue, 
usually in nearly simple elongated racemes. June, July. I. oblong, 
or oblong-ovate, rounded at the base, obtuse or acute at the apex, 
both sides smooth. Branches spinose and straggling, ft. 3ft to 
4ft. California and Oregon, 1848. Hardy. 
C« floribundus (many-flowered).* fi. richest brUliant mazarine 
blue, densely crowded in globe-shaped heads. June. I. small, 
oblong, acute, serrulate, evergreen, shining. California. Hardy. 
(B. M. 4805.) 
C. integerrimns (entire-leaved).* fi. usually white, arranged in 
large open panicles, terminating slender branches, or axillary 
upon shorter peduncles. June, July. I. ovate, or ovate-oblong, 
entire or rarely slightly glandular-serrulate. Branches slender, 
quite glabrous. ftToft. to 6ft. California, 1846. Half-hardy. 
C. IiObbianus (Lobb's). A synonym of C. dentatus. 
C. micropliyUus (small-leaved), fi. white ; corymbs stalked, 
loose, terminal. May, June. I. oblong, obtuse, entire, minute, 
sub-fascicled, smooth. Branches straight, somewhat decumbent. 
h. 2ft. North America, 1806. Hardy. 
C. papillosus (pimpled), fi. blue, in dense clusters, on short 
racemes, terminating slender, naked pedimcles. June. I. nar- 
rowly oblong, blunt at both ends, glandular-serrulate, and the 
upper surface is also glandular, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. California, 1848. 
Half-hardy. (B. M. 4815.) 
C rigidus (rigid).* fi. rich purple-blue, in long terminal spikes. 
I broadly cuneate, or obovate, often emarginate, slightly toothed, 
ft. 5ft. to 6ft. California, 1848. Half-hardy. (B. M; 4664.) 
C. Veitobianus (Veitch's).* fi. bright blue, disposed in dense 
clusters. I. thick, small, oblong-obovate, or oval, glandular-ser- 
rulate. California. Hardy. (B. M. 5127.) 
C. verrucosus (warted). Synonymous with C. cuneatus. 



CECBiOFIA (a classical name commemorating Cecrops, 
the first founder of Athens, which was primarily known as 
Ceoropia). Snake Wood. Obd. UrticaceoB. Ornamental 
stove evergreen, soft- wooded, milky trees. They require a 
mixture of peat and loam, in a rough, state, with the 
addition of a little sand. Propagated by cuttings, made of 
ripened shoots, in AprU, and inserted in sandy peat, with 
a bell glass over them, in a moist bottom heat. 

C. peltata (peltate-leaved), fi., male : receptacles_ numerous, 
shortly stipitate, in cylindrical spikes ; calyx a turbinate, four- 
cornered scale. Female : receptacles less numerous and thinner 
than the male ones, sessile. I. large, peltate, seven to nine-lobed, 
hispid and rough above, white and downy beneath ; lobes oblong, 
bluntish. ft. 30ft. Jamaica, 1778, The fruits— four, five, or more 
— rise from the very top of a common peduncle, and shoot into so 
many oblong, cylindrical berries, composed of a row of little acini, 
something like the Raspberry, which they also resemble in flavour. 

CEDAR, BARBADOS OR BERMUDAS. A 

common name for Juuiperus bermudiana (which 
see). 
CEDAR OF IiEBANON. See Cedrus Libani. 

CEDRELA (a diminutive from Cedrus, the Cedar ; the 
wood having an aromatic scent like that of the Cedar-tree). 
Bastard Cedar. Ord. Meliacece. A genua of about a dozen 
species of large stove or greenhouse trees. Flowers whitish, 
small, in axillary and terminal panicles. Leaves abruptly 
pinnate, many-paired. They thrive well in rich loam. 
Large ripened cuttings will strike root in sand, under a 
hand glass, in heat. 

C, odorata (sweet-scented), fi. whitish, flesh-coloured, resem- 
bling those of a Hyacinth. Summer. 2., leaflets ovate-lanceolate, 
entire, on short stalks, fr. about the size of a partridge's egg. 
ft. 50ft. Caribbee Islands, 1739. Stove. The bark, berries, and 
leaves of some of the kinds smell like Assa-faetida, when fresh. 

C, sinensis (Chinese). China. Hardy. Syn. Ailantus fiavescens. 
(E. H. 1875, 87.) 

C. Toona (Toona). fi. white or pink, small, smelling like fresh 
honey. February to May. I., leaflets lanceolate, acuminated, 
entire, pale glaucous beneath, deciduous, ft. 60ft. India, 1823. 
Stove. 

C. velutlna (velvety), fi. whitish, l, leaflets ovate-lanceolate, 
entire, smooth ; petioles and branches velvety, from very short 
down. ft. 50£t. India, 1793. Stove. 

CEDREIiEiE. Formerly regarded as a distinct order; 
now included as a tribe of the natural order Meliaeem. 
Flowers in panicles; petals four, or five. Fruit a capsule 
opening by valves, which separate from a thick axis. 
Leaves alternate, pinnate, exstipulate. The genus best 
known is Oedrela ; others are Chloroxylon and Flindersia. 

CEDRONEIiIiA (probably a- diminutive of Tcedros, 
the Cedar; from the sweet odour of 0. triphylla). Okd. 
Labiatece. HaU-hardy or hardy herbaceous plants. Whorls 
approximate into terminal spikes or racemes. Floral leaves 
bract-formed ; bracts small, setaceous ; corolla with an ex- 
serted tube, naked inside, a. dilated throat, and a bilabiate 
limb. They thrive in a compost of sandy loam, leaf soil, 
and a little peat. The herbaceous species are propagated 
by division of the root, or by cuttings of young wood ; C. 
triphylla by cuttings. 

C. cana (hoary), fi. showy purple or crimson, disposed in 
numerous spikes. July. I. ovate-oblong, dentated, fragrant, 
ft. 2ft. to 3ft. New Mexico, 1851. A very neat erect, hardy, 
evergreen species. (B. M. 4618.) 

C. cordata (heart-shaped).* fi. light purple, in bracteate spikes ; 
corolla twice as long as the calyx segments. May and June. 
I. ovate, cordate at the base, crenated, nearly sessHe; shoots 
trailing, ft. 4in. to 6in. Northern .United States, 1880. Hardy. 
Syn. DracoeephaluTn cordatum, 

C. mexicana (Mexican), fi., corolla pm*plish, three times as long 
as the calyx ; whorls many-flowered, approximating into a terete, 
interrupted spike or raceme. I. ovate-lanceolate, cordate at the 
base, toothed, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. Half-hardy. Mexico, 1832. Syn. 
Gardoguia betonicoides. (B. M. 3860.) 

C. tripbylla (three-leaved).* Balm of Gilead. fi. white or pale 
purple, about twice as long as the calyx ; whorls loose, collected 
into terete oblong spikes. July. I. ternate; leaflets oblong- 
lanceolate ; emittmg a very sweet odour when gently rubbed, 
ft. 3ft. to 4ft. Canary Islands, 1697. HaU-hardy shrub. Syn. 
Dracocephalutn canariense. 

CEDRUS (from Latin cedrus, (3rreek Tcedros, a name for 
a coniferous tree from the time of Homer). Cedar. Oed. 
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Cedms — eontiv/ued. 
ConifercB. Majestic evergreen trees, with large spreading 
branches, rigid, scattered and clustered leaves and erect 
oblong or oval cones rounded at the top; scales of the 
cones broad, thin, coriaceous, entire, closely appressed, 
at length deciduous. It is commonly supposed that a rich 
soil is needed for the Cedar, but this is only correct 
in a certain degree ; a rich loam or sandy clay being, 
perhaps, the best. An open sub-soil is the most indis- 
pensable condition, as wiU be proved from their healthy 
state in natural mountainous regions. The Cedar does not 
like pruning, either in root or branch, and if the top is 
removed, the tree assumes the form of an enormous bush, of 
picturesque and grand proportions. Growing in its natural 
state, it takes a broad, conical form, till it reaches its full 



Cedms — continued, 
and thus lose the advantage which is derived from a bushy 
root. It is of somewhat slow growth, but is often slower 
than is necessary, from defective management and an unsuit- 
able situation. Several authorities are agreed in regarding 
the three species as mere varieties of one. In any case, 
from a garden standpoint, they possess quite sufficient 
characteristics to justify separate specific descriptions. 

C. atlantlca (Atlantic).* Very closely allied to C. Lihanij but 
mainly differing in the foliage, which, in the present species, is 
shorter, usually less than lin. long, and of a ftlaucous green or 
silvery hue. It is also of more erect pyramidal habit than the 
Cedar of Lebanon, h. 80ft. to 120ft. Atlas Mountains of Algeria, 
1843. 

C. Deodara.* Deodar or Indian Cedar. I. fascicled, acute, tri- 
quetrous, rigid, larger than those of C. IJbani, and of a bluish 
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Fig. 388. Cedar op Lebanon and other Trees for Dry Situations. 



height, when the lateral branches begin to extend outwards, 
and the top then assumes a broad, flat surface. Cones 
seldom make their appearance on the Cedar of Lebanon 
before it attains forty years of age, and 
it has been known not to produce them 
before the tree was 100 years old. 
The , catkins appear in autumn, and 
the cones require two years to arrive 
at maturity. The seeds are difficult 
to extract from the cones, which do 
not drop from the tree, but will hang 
for many years ; nor does the influence 
of the sun cause them to shed the 
seeds. The cones have, therefore, to 
be gathered by April, and the seed 
immediately sown in pans. The seed- 
lings must be planted out in the open 
nursery the following spring. The 
Cedar resembles other Coniferm in the formation of its 
roots, which strike out a great distance, if not transplanted, 



but dark green, covered with a light glaucous bloom. One 
of the most beautiful members of Coniferse, and haviiig an 
elongated pyramidal or conical outline. Leadmg shoot and 
branchlets pendulous. A. 150ft. to 200ft. Western Himalayas, 




FIG. 389. Branchlet, showing Leaves and Cone of Cedrus Lieani. 

1822. The best-known varieties are the following ; C. p. robusta 
(sturdy) has coarser and larger leaves and thicker branches, and 
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Cedms — contirmed. 

C. D. mridia (green) or tenuifolia (thin-leaved) is of Blender habit, 
\?lth bright green foliage. Other forms mentioned in nursery- 
men's catalogues are : argentea, albo-spiGa^ erecta^ and verticillata 
glauea. 
C. Iilbanl>* Cedar of Lebanon. I. tufted, short, rigid, dark 
green. Cones oblong, oval, pedunculate, purplish, but ultimately 
brown, Jin. to 4in. long ; scales with a somewhat membranous 
margin. Branches horizontal, rigid, tubuliform, disposed in 
distmct whorls ; brauchlets flat, fan-like, very numerous and 
thic^y set. h. 60ft. to 80ft. Lebanon and Taurus in Syria, 1683. 
This magnificent tree has well been called " The Patriarch of 
the Tribe." See Figs. 388 and 389. There is a form called 
argentea (silvery) which has highly glaucous foliage, and also a 
diminutive form, known as nrnia. 

C L. brevlfolla (short-leaved). The Cypress Cedar. This dis- 
tinct variety differs principally from the type in its much shorter 
leaves. 



CEI^ANDINi:. 



CheUdoninm. 



CISIiASTRINI!2j. Ah order of shrubs or small trees. 
Flowers in axillary cymes, SmaJI, green, white, or purple ; 
sepals and petais four to five, imbricate. Fruit two to five- 
eelled, oapsular or drupaceous. Leaves alternate, rarely 
opposite, simple, stipulate. Well-known genera are ; 
Celastrus, Elceodendron, and Euom/mus. 

CEIfASTRUS (from Kelastros, the old Greek name 
given by Theophrastus to the Privet). Staff-tree. Ord. 
Celastrineos. Ornamental, hardy, greenhouse or stove, 
mostly evergreen shrubs. Flowers green or white, small, 
disposed in terminal racemes or panicles. Leaves alternate, 
entire, or serrated with minute prickles. The stove and 
greenhouse species thrive well in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand ; and ripened cuttings vrill root freely in the same 
sort of compost if a hand glass is placed over them ; those 
requiring stove temperature, should be placed in heat. The 
hardy species are well adapted for small shrubberies ; 
they thrive in any common soil, and are easily increased 
by layering the young shoots in autumn. G. scandens is an 
excellent plant for covering bowers or treUis-vvork. 

C. oassinoides (Cassine-like). Jl. white ; pedicels two or three 
together, axillary, very short. August. I. ovate, acute at both 
ends, serrated, permanent. Plant erect, smooth, ft. 4ft. Canary 
Islands, 1779. Greenhouse. 

C. edolls (edible). Synonymous with Catha edulis. 

C. luoldns (shining).* fl. white ; pedicels axillary, crowded, very 
short. April to September. Jr. three-valved, naked. I. oval or 
roundish, shining, marginated. ft. 1ft. to 3ft. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1722. Plant erect, smooth, evergreen. Greenhouse. STN. 
Cassine c(mcava. 

O. scandens (cUmbing).* fl. pale yellow; racemes terminal. 
May, June. I. oval, acuminated, serrated, 3iu. long, 2in. broad. 
Berries orange-coloured, three-cornered, three-seeded. North 
America, 1736. Plant hardy, deciduous, smooth, climbing. 

CELHRIAC, or TURNIP-BOOTED CELERT 

{Apivm, graveolens ra/paceum). Biennial. A Turnip-rooted 
variety of the garden Celery. It is very useful for soups 
and similar purposes, is easy of cultivation, and tolerably 
certain as to producing a crop. The seed may be sovm in 
the same way, and at the same time, as the ordinary Celery. 
CuUivaiion. As soon as the seedlings are large enough, 
prick them off, about Sin. apart, in boxes or on a, spent 
hotbed, and keep them there until they are of a good size, 
when they should be planted out about 1ft. apart in the open 
ground. They should have air to prevent them " drawing," 
and be gradually hardened off before planting. The soil 
can scaieely be too rich, and must be given plenty of water 
during the summer. Unlike the ordinary Celery, this 
variety (see Fig. 390) does not require trenches, as the 
tops are seldom used. All lateral shoots and side roots 
should be removed from the tubers during the summer, 
if good large specimens are desired. Occasional hoeings 
and plenty of water wiU be the most that is necessary in 
after cultivation. The roots vrill be ready for use in 
autumn, and may be stored in a shed, or lifted from the 
ground when required- for use. A little protection vrill 
be necessary if the latter plan is adopted. This crop 
materiaUy helps the ordinary Celery, both for flavouring 
purposes and for separate dishes. 




Fig. 390. Celeriac, or Turnip-eooted Celery. 

CEIiERT (Aphm graveolens). Hardy biennial, a 
native of Britain. Found in a wild state growing in 
wet ditches and marshy situations. This important 




Fig. 391. Celery. 
and extremely popular vegetable (see Pig. 391) requires, 
and well repays for, special attention in its cultivation. 
One of the most open and best positions in the garden 
should be selected for this crop, and the best farmyard 
manure that can be obtained should be dug into the 
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Celery — contmued. 

trenches before plsintuig. Another condition absolutely 
necessary is a plentiful supply of water throughout the 
growing period, withholdiug it as soon as the earthing 
up is completed. If this is neglected, the plants are 
more liable to " bolt," or prematurely run to seed. 
Medium-sized heads are generally much more solid than 
very large ones; consequently, they should be preferred, 
the latter being often hollow-stalked and useless for any 
purpose. Celery, when sent to table, should be quite solid 
and crisp, well blanched, and of a sweet, nutty flavour. A 
great deal depends on the earthing up and cultivation as 
well as the variety grown. The soil is best to be rather 
light, and, if possible, free from large lumps, as it can then 
be worked much easier round the stems without displacing 
them, and wiU at the same time exclude light better, and 
BO hasten the blanching. 

Oultivation. At the beginning of March, sow a small 
quantity of seed for an early supply, and at the end of 
April, make the main sowings, placing the seed thinly in 
boxes of light soil. Water carefully, and place the boxes 
on a mild hotbed, or in a vinery or other warm glass house. 
The seeds take a rather long time to germinate. A little 
air must be admitted so soon as the seedlings are up, to 
keep them dwarf, and water must be carefuUy applied. So 
soon as the plants are large enough to handle, prick out, 
about 4in. apart, in other boxes, or into a frame where there 
is a Httle dung heat. Keep well watered, and graduaUy 
harden off before planting out. The early batch should be 
out by the end of May, and the main crop in June, plant- 
ing all in properly prepared treiioh'es, supposing this system 
is adopted. , i 

There are various ways of growing Celery, some planting 
in trenches, in single or double Tines, and ■ others growing 
it in beds. The single line in trenches allows the ■ plants 
plenty of light, and it is much easier and better to earth 
them up ; consequently, this plan has much to recommend 
it. In the case of some of the small-growing varieties, 
or where space is limited, one of the other plana might 
be preferred; but care must be taken to keep the stems 
quite straight when earthing up. For single line, mark 
out trenches 4ft. to 5ft.' from centre to centre, digging 
them about ISin. wide and from-9in. to 1ft. deep, and place 
the soil in the intervening spaces, which may be utilised 
for some other vegetable that does not require a long 
season of growth, such as lettuces, early cauliflowers, 
&c. The crop from these would be cleared off before the 
soil would be required for the Celery. In the bottom of 
the trenches, place a thick layer of rotten manure, and 
lightly dig it in Apply a heavy drenching of water, and 
a day or two afterwards put in the plants, about 1ft. 
asunder, along the centres of the trenches, again well 
watering in. Be careful that each plant has a good ball 
of earth adhering to the roots when taken up, and plant 
with a trowel. 

The after oultivation consists primarily in supplying 
plenty of water in all but showery weather, and in keeping 
clear from weeds. When the plants are 1ft. high, fill in 
suficient soil to cover any roots that maybe on the sur- 
face, after which no more earthing will be needed tUl August 
or the beginning of September, excepting in the case of the 
earliest crops, which will have been more forward at all 
stages. Eemove all lateral shoots from the base, and earth 
up when the foliage is dry, keeping the soil each time below 
the middle leaves or crown of the plant. The best plan is to 
have a boy holding the stems and leaves together, while 
someone with a spade places the soil around the plants, or 
a piece of matting may be tied round each plant and 
removed when the work is finished. Earthing should be 
completed in about three stages, proceeding by the same 
method each time. When frost sets in, cover the ridges 
with about 6in. of dry litter, or something of a similar 
description, and a good plan is to lay a couple of 9in. 
boards, nailed at right angles, over the litter, to keep out 



Celery — continued. 
rain and snow water. Should Celery be taken up when 
frozen, a condition that should be avoided if possible, it 
must be submerged in very cold water, to thaw it; but the 
frozen parts will often be quite useless. 

Sorts. These are somewhat numerous, but many are 
coarse and deficient in flavour. Sandringham White is 
one of the best varieties for early work, . but the red 
Celeries are generally considered superior, so soon as they 
can be obtained. Major Clarke's Solid Eed and WUliams' 
Matchless Eed are two of the best for main crop, and to 
stand the winter. Other good varieties are Manchester 
Eed, a strong growing and good variety to stand the 
winter ; Sulham Prize Pinkj and Leicester Eed. The best 
white varieties, in addition to Sandringham, are Veitch's 
Solid White, WUliams' Matchless White, and Grove White. 
For the Turnip-rooted Celery, see Celeriac. 

CE^EBT FIiT (Tephritis onopordimis). Celery Leaf- 
miner. Of late years, the larvse of this destructive insect 
have proved a great drawback to the culture of Celery. 
They sometimes appear when the plants a,re quite small, and 
eat out all the inner portion of the leaves as fast as they 
are produced, thereby preventing the plants from growing, 
. and causing them to turn brown and often eventually to die 
■ away. Syringing the plants with tobacco water, followed 
by clean water, is said to destroy them ; but the best and 
only certain remedy is to carefully look over every plant so 
soon as the small larvse are detected, pinch off the affected 
part of the leaves, and burn them, or destroy the insects 
between the flnger and thumb. If this method be followed 
from the first, at the same time keeping the plants grow- 
ing as much as possible by applying plenty of water, the 
insects will not be able to cause so much injury. They 
attack the Celery for three or four months in some seasons, 
and their destruction should be taken in hand immediately 
they are detected. 



CELERY I.EAF-MINEB. 



Celery Fly. 



CELOSIA (from Icelos, burnt ; in reference to the burnt- 
like appearance of the flowers of some species). Cockscomb. 
Oed. Amarantacece. Erect, glabrous or pilose herbs. 
Flowers white or coloured, shining, hermaphrodite, brae 
teate and bracteolate, crowded in spikes or panicles ; pert 
anth five-parted ; the segments equal, spreading, glabrous, 
Leaves alternate, petioled. We give cultural directions of 
0. cristata (Coolfficomb); and under th^ same treatment the 
other varieties will thrive admirably, except that they must 
never be kept dry, and must be encouraged by shifting as 
often as necessary. It is useless to attempt growing this 
with any success without heat. A good specimen plant 
should be not more than 9ui. high, and quite as wide over 
the top of the flower-head, which should also be as thick 
as possible, and of a dense colour. Seeds must be sown 
in March or April, in pans of well-drained, rich, sandy soD. 
After sowing, the pans should be placed in a hotbed, with 
a night temperature of 65deg., rising to about 70deg. 
with sun heat, and a moist, but not stagnant, atmosphere 
should be maintained. As soon as the seeds germinate, 
they should have plenty of light, and a little air ; and 
care must be taken that the soil does not become dry. 
The pans must be kept near the glass. When the plants 
are large enough to handle, they should be potted off into 
small 60-sized pots, the cotyledons or seed leaves being kept 
close to the soU. The pots must be placed in a position 
close to the glass, in a frame where the same conditions are 
maintained as above mentioned, allowing a rise of 5deg. or 
6deg. in the daytime. They should be grown as quickly 
as possible, and be kept rather dry, to induce flowering. 
As soon as the heads show, so that the best-formed ones 
can be selected, they should be shifted into Sin. pots, giving 
a good soaking before repotting. They must again be placed 
close to the glass, and the pots plunged to their rims in 
ashes or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, on a hotbed. Water must 
be sparingly administered, and more air admitted. If 
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Celositt — continued. 
large heads are required, another shift may be given before 
they are too large, and Tin. pots should be used for this 
final potting. When these are filled with roots, liquid 
manure may be given about twice weekly. Moderately 
firm potting is necessary. The best soil to grow Celosias 
in is half-rich sandy loam, and half-rotten cow and stable 
manure mixed, with a good dash of silver sand. There are 
several excellent sorts, among which may be named Tom 
Thumb and Sutton's Prize Dwarf. 

The other species differ from 0. cristata in having large 
plumes of inflorescence, which form pyramidal masses of 
colour. Many sorts have a graceful pendent habit, which 
renders them objects of great beauty, when well grown. 
This is easily accomplished if treated in the same way 
as recommended for the Cockscombs. Frequent syring- 
ings are needed to keep down thrips and red spider. 





Fig. 392. Cei-gsia argentea, showing Entire Plant and Detached 
Inflorescence. 

C argentea (silvery).* Jl. white ; inflorescence dense, spicate. 

Z. narrow, very shortly stalked or sessile. Tropical Asia. See 

Fig. 392. 
C- a. linearis (linear) only differs from the typical C. argentea in 

its narrower linear leaves. India, &c. 
C. cemua (drooping). A synonym of C cristata comosa. 




Fig. 393. Flower of Celosia cristata. 



Celosia — continued. 

C. cristata (crested).* Common Cockscomb. A. dark red ; spike 
oblong, compressed ; common peduncle striated. I, ovate, acumi- 
nate ; stipules falcate. Asia, 1570. See Fig. 393. 

C. O. cooclnea (scarlet) differs from the common Cockscomb in 
the crowded pyramidal arrangement of the inflorescence, narrower 
leaves, and short stamens. It will grow well in a lower tempera- 
ture than required for the type. (B. E. 1834.) 

C. C. oomosa (hairy), fl. scarlet or purplish ; spikes arranged In 
a pyramidal drooping panicle. I. stalked, ovate, k. 1ft. to 2ft. 
India, &o., 1810. SYN. C. cemua. (A. B. K. 10, 635.) 




Celosia cristata yaeieqata. 



C. o. variegata (variegated) differs from C. cristata (the wild 
type, from which the Garden Cockscomb has been developed) only 
in its variegated leaves. See Fig. 391. 




Fig. 395. Celosia Huitonii. 

C. Huttonli (Button's).* Jl. red, in ovate spikes. I. crimson or 
claret-coloured, h. 1ft. to 2£t. Java, 1871. A very flne-foliaged 
stove plant, of bushy, pyramidal habit. See Fig. 395. 

G. pyramldalls (pyramidal).* Jl., colours various ; and instead of 

2 p 
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forming a crested mass, as in C, eristata, they assume a more 

normal form in elegant plants, h. lift. India, 1820. There are 

a great number of varieties of this species, all of which are 

very ornamental, and, in a small state, are suitable for table 

decoration. 

CELSIA (named after Olans Celsius, 1670-1756, 
professor in the tmiversity of Upsal, author of "Hiero- 
botanioon," a work on biblical botany).' Obd. Scrophu- 
larineas. Hardy or half-hardy herbs. Flowers disposed 
in loose, terminal racemes or spikes. Leaves crenate, 
sinuate, dentate, or pinnatifid. This genus differs from 
Verhascvm, merely in having four didynamous stamens: 
The seed may be sown in the open borders, in June, and 
thinned out for flowering, or raised in nursery beds and 
transplanted. 0. Anturus should be increased by cuttings, 
young wood striking freely in a cool house or frame. 

C. Arctnms (Arcturus).* Jl. yellow, large ; filaments bearded with 
purple hairs. July to September, t , radical ones lyrate ; superior 
ones oblong, ft. 4ft. Candia, 1780. Half-hardy shrubby species. 
This is a prettyplant for pot culture in a cool house. (B. M. 1962.) 
C. betonlossfolla (Betony-leaved). Jl. yellow, the two superior 
segments marked each by a purple spot. July. 2. ovate-oblong, 
wrinkled, crenated. Plant hairy, h. 2ft. Algeria, 1824. Half- 
hardy biennial. (B. M. 6066.) 
C. bngollfolla (bugle-leaved).* Jl. yellowish, with curious brown 
markings. I. stalked, ovate, crenate. ft. 1ft. South-east Europe, 
1877. Hardy. Syn. lantJie iugulifolia. 
C. cretloa (Cretan).* Jl. yellow, marked with two rust-coloured 
spots at the bottom on the upper side ; l^in. in diameter ; nearly 
sessile. June. I. hairy, lyKite-oblong ; upper ones oblong, ft. 
4ft. to 6ft. Crete, 1752. Hardy biennial. (B. M. 964:) 
C. orlentalls (oriental). Jl. yellow, shorter than the bracts. 
June,- July. I. lower ones jagged ; cauline ones bipinnate ; seg- 
ments narrow, ft. 2ft. Levant, 1713. Hardy annual. (S. F. G. 605.) 
CELTIS (name used by Pliny for the Lotus). Nettle- 
tree. Oed. Urticacem. A genus of rather large, hardy, 
deciduous trees or shrubs, with greenish fascicled or 
racemose flowers, small one-seeded drupaceous fruit, and 
strongly-nerved, simple, alternate leaves. They thrive in 
ordinary soU, and are very suitable for the back of a shrub- 
bery. Increased by seeds, which should be sown as soon 
as ripe ; by layers ; and by cuttings of ripened shoots, in 
autumn. The stove species are not worth growing. 
C. anstralis (Southern). Jl. greenish, solitary. May. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, oblong-lanceolate, or acuminate, argutely serrated, 
unequal at the base ; upper surface rough, under one downy, 
ft. 30ft. to 40ft. South Europe, 1796. (W. D. B. 105.) 
C. cordata (cordate). Synonymous with C. crassifolia. 
C. crassifolia (thick-leaved).* American Hackberry. A. green- 
ish; peduncle slender, one or two-fiowered. May. I. rather 
leathery, cordate, auricled, and unequal at the base, 6in. long, 
3in. to 4in. broad, serrated, rough on both surfaces, ft. 20ft. to 
30ft. North America, 1812. SYN. C. cordata. 
C. Davldlana (Bev. Father David's). I. elliptic, narrowed to 
both ends, irregularly toothed, thick, coriaceous, glabrous, deep 
glaucous-green above, light green beneath. China, 1864. A 
much-branched tree, with pendulous twigs. 
C. oooldentalls (Western).* North American Xettle-tree. Jl. 
greenish, small. May. I. reticulated, ovate-acuminate, un- 
equal at the base, serrate, rough on the upper surface, hairy on 
the under one. ft. 30ft. to 50ft. Canada, 1656. (W. D. B. 147.) 
C. o« pmnUa (dwarf). A dwarf form, seldom exceeding 8ft. in 

height, with more membranous (at length) glabrous leaves. 
C. Toumefortll (Toumefort's). Jl. greenish, l, when adult, 
ovate, acute, unequal at base, crenately serrated, roughish on the 
' upper surface ; when young, subcordate at the base. ft. 10ft. to 
12ft. Armenia, 1738. 

CENTATTREA (from Kentaurion, the name given by 
Dioscorides to the Centaury, Erythrcea Gentauriwm, which 
was said to have cured a wound in the foot of the centaur 
Chiron, caused by the arrow of Hercules). Centaury. Okd. 
Compositw. Pappus short and bristly, rarely none j involucre 
globose or oblong; bracts imbricated, scarious, fringed, 
toothed, or spinous ; receptacle bristly ; florets all tubular, 
the outer ones sometimes large and neuter. Of this genus, 
about four hundred species (annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials) have been described ; comparatively few, however, are 
worth growing, but these are of the easiest culture in 
ordinary soil. Seeds of the annual kinds may be sown 
in the open border, in April, and" the plants subsequently 
thinned out to three or four in a patch, where they are to 



Centaurea — continued. 
remain and bloom. The biennials may be sown in March, 
in a slight heat, and planted out in May. The herbaceous 
perennials require merely ordinary care and attention, and 
common garden soil, wherein to thrive well. 0. ragu- 
sina and C. Cineraria are very extensively cultivated, 
and as failures are occasionally esiperienoed in their 
propagation, the following plan, practised by a, successful 
grower, is recommended : First, make the cuttings, about 
the beginning of September, take 
off the bottom leaves, and allow 
only about lin. of wood to remain. 
Insert them in 60-Bized pots, in a 
compost of loam, leaf mould, and 
sharp sand, in equal proportions; 
plunge in a cold frame, and keep 
them close for about four weeks, 
by which time they will be rooted. 
Great care must be taken in wa- 
tering. When they become pot- 
bound, shift into 48-sized pots, in 
which they may remain until bed- 
ding-out time. Seeds may also be 
easily procured and raised. They 
should be sown in August, in 
slight heat ; and when the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle, 
they should be potted off singly 
into small thimble pots, iu which 
they may be kept through the 
winter, in a cold frame or cool 
house, a shift being given in the 
spring. Much stronger plants are 
thus obtained than if the seed is 
sown in the early part of the year. 

' ^L ^ C. alplna (alphie).* Jl.-heads yellow ; 

involucral scales egg-shaped, obtuse. 
July. I. decurrent, spinous, downy 
beneath. ft. 3ft. Southern and 
Eastern Europe, 1640. Hardy her- 
baceous. 

C. amerloana (American). Jl.-Uttds 
red; outer scales of involucre three 
times as short as their appendages ; 
peduncles ventricose at top. August, 
2. oblong, membranous, entire, ft. 
3ft. North America, 1824. Hardy 
annual. See Fig. 396. 
C. atropnrpnrea (dark purple).* f,.-heads dark purple ; involucral 

scales ovate-lanceolate, serrate, ciliated. June to August, 2, bi- 

pinnatifid ; segments lanceolate. A, 3tt, Eastern Europe, &e., 

1802. Hardy perennial. 
C. aurea (golden).* Jl.-heads golden-yellow: involucre simply 

spinous; spines spreading; florets equal. July to September. 

I. hairy; lower ones pinnatifid. ft. 2it. South Europe, l758. 

Efardy perennial. (B. M. 421.) 

O. babylonioa (Babylonian).* Jl.-head8 yellow, small, numerously 

Eroduced close to, and along the stem. July. 2., rootoneslanceo- 
ite-ovate, stalked, with a few small teeth ; stem ones narrower, 
lanceolate, decurrent ; large, clothed with a white cottony down, 
which renders this species peculiarly well adapted for borders 
and margins of shrubberies. A. 6ft. to 10ft. Levant, 1710. Hardy 
perennial See Fig. 397. 

C. candldlaslma (whitest). A synonym of 0. Cineraria. 

C. Cineraria (Cineraria). Jl. purple ; involucre ciliated. July 
and August, I. downj;, very whitd, all compound ; lowest bipin- 
natifid ; upper ones pinnate-laciniated. 7i, stt, Italy, &c,, 1710, 
Half-hardy nerbaceous perennial. Syn. C. candidinsmut. 

C. Cyanns (dark blue),* Blue-bottle, Bluet, or Cornflower. Jl. 
heads, florets of the disk purple, small ; of the ray, bright blue, 
few, larger, spreading; scales of the involucre greenish, with 
brown margins. July. I. linear, entire ; the lower ones often 
toothed ; cottony, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. Britain, This is one of the 
showiest of blue-flowered annuals. See Fig, 398, It varies in all 
shades from white to deep rose, 

C. dealbata (whitened).* Jl.-heads rose-coloured. Summer. 2. 
smooth above, and covered with white hairs underneath ; radi- 
cal ones stalked, pinnate, with obovate lobes, coarsely toothed, 
often auricled at the base ; stem ones pinnate, with oblong- 
lanceolate lobes, h. 1ft, to lift. Caucasus, 1804, Hardy her- 
baceous. See J<1g. 399. 

C. depressa (depressed). fi.-heada blue, with brownish-red centre. 
Summer. Orient, 1818. A. 1ft, This species resembles C, Cyanus, 



Fig, 396, Flowerinq 
Branch of Oen- 
taurea americana. 
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Ceutaurea — continued. 

but is a dwarfer grower, and has brighter-coloured flowers. 
Hardy herbaceous. (B. M. 3662.). C. striata comes very near this, 
il indeed, anything more than a dwarf variety. 



Centanrea — continued. 

sparingly branched, h. 2£t. Europe, 1696. Hardy perennial. 
(B. M. 77.) There are also white-flowered (alba) and rose-coloured 
(rosea) varieties, both of which are well worth growing. 





Fig. 397. Centaurea babylonica. 



J FendU (Fenzl's).* . . . 

flower-stems erect, branching from the base. 



/.-heads canary^yellow, , large, terminal; 
mching from the base. I. large, handsome, 
cordate-ovate, glaucous green, radical, h. 4ft. Armenia, 1868. 
Hardy biennial. (B. M. 6392.) 

C. macrooepliala Garge-headed).* fl.-heads yellow, larger than 
mostothers; scales of involucre jagged. July. i. oblong-lanceolate, 
shortly decurrent, undivided, rough, somewhat serrated, ending 
in a short sharp point. Stem simple, hollow, and thickened under 
the flower. A. 3ft. Caucasus, 1805. Hardy perennial. See 
Fig. 400. (B. M. 1248.) 

C. montana (mountain).* fl.-hmds blue, large, handsome ; florets 
deeply cut into four or flve segments. Early summer. I. lanceo- 
late, entire, decurrent, cottony. Stem usually simple, sometimes 



Fro. 398. Floweb, and Bud of Centaurea Ctanus. 

C. mosdiata (musky). Sweet Sultan, /.-heads purple ; involucro 
roundish, smooth ; scales egg-shaped. July. {. lyrate-toothed. 
ft. 2ft. Persia, 1629. Hardy annual. 





FiGc 



Centaurea dealbata. 



FiQ. 400. Centaurea macrocephala. 
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Ceutaurea — continued. 

C. pulchra (beautiful), fi.-heads bright purple, globose; outer 
scales of involucre drawn out into an ovate, pectinately ciliated, 
scabrous appendage ; middle bristle longer, stiffer and shining. 
August. I. sessile, glabrous, pinnate ; lobes linear, acute, entire 
or a little toothed. Stem branched, furrowed, ft. Itt. Cashmere, 
1838. Half-hardy. (B. E. 25, 28.) 

C, raguaina (Ragusan).* fi.-heads yellow ; involucre ciliated. 
June, July. Z. downy with silvery hairs, pinnatifid ; segments 
obtuse, egg-shaped, quite . entire, outer ones largest, h. 2ft. 
Candia, 1710. Half-hardy perennial. (B. M. 494.) 

C. ruthenica (Russian), fi.-keads pale yellow; involucre scales egg- 
shaped, obtuse. July. I. pinnate, smooth ; leaflets cartilaginous, 
sharply serrate ; terminal one oblong, egg-shaped, ft. Sft. Orient, 
1806. Hardy perennial. 

C. suaveolens (sweet-scented).* Yellow Sultan, fi.-heads yellow, 
sweet-scented ; involucre round, smooth. July, l.j lower ones 
broad, somewhat spathulate, toothed ; upper ones lyrate at base. 
ft. IJft. Levant, 1683. Hardy annual. (S. B. F. G. 1. 81.) 

C. uniflora (one-flowered). fl.-heads purple, roundish, terminal, 
nearly sessile among the upper leaves. Summer. I. small, white 
" ^ ' ' ODlOl 



and downy ; lower ones i 



lanceolate, entire, 
perennial. 

CENTAURY. 



ft. 9in. to loin. 



^ong-lanceolate, toothed; upper ones 
South Europe, 182'(. " ' 



Hardy 



Erythrsea Ceutaurium. 
CENTAURY, AMERICAN. A common name for 
the species of the genua Sahbatia. 

CENTOTHECA (from kentein, to prick, and thehe, a, 
receptacle ; in aUasion to the retrorse hairs of the upper 
florets). Oed. Graminece. A genus containing two or 
three species, distributed over tropical Africa and Asia, 
and the Pacific Islands. It is a, somewhat near ally of 
Melica. A compost of well-drained loam and leaf soil is 
best. Propagated by seeds, sown in spring. 

C.Ui>ppacea (bur-like). Bur. Inflorescence paniculate ; spikelets 
in branched racemes, many -flowered, green; pedicels hispid. I. 
sessUe, lanceolate, acute, glabrous, 5in. to oin. long, about |in. 
broad, ft. 2ft. India, Java, &c. Greenhouse. 

CENTRASENIA (from 
Icentron, a, spur, and aden, a, 
gland ; referring to a spur-like 
gland on the anthers). Stn. 
Plagiophyllum. Ord. Melas- 
tomacece. StoTO evergreens. 
Flowers pink or white; racemes 
few-flowered, axillary. Leaves 
opposite, unequal, orate or 
lanceolate, entire, membranous, 
three-nerved. They thrive in 
a compost of one part sandy 
loam, and two parts rough peat. 
Cuttings of side shoots should 
be inserted in February. C. 
grandifolia makes an elegant 
table ornament, and out sprays 
of it last in perfection a con- 
siderable time. 

C. divaricata (severed), fi. white, 

few, terminal. Central America, 

1881. 
C. ^andlfoUa (large-leaved).* 

fi. pink. November, ft. Zft. Mexico, 

1856. (B. M. 5228.) 
C. rosea (rosy).* fi. pink ; racemes 

sub-corymbose,tennmaI. January. 

I. ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided. 

ft. 1ft. Mexico, 1840. (B. K. 29, 

20.) 

CENTRANTKUS (from 
hentron, a spur, and anthos, a 
flower ; in reference to the co- 
rolla being furnished with a 
spur at the base). Ord. Vale- 
rianem. Ornamental herba- F'<3- tOl- Centranthus ma- 

„ ,„ „i„^j.„ ™„ „ ,„j „, CBOSiPHON, showing Hab)t 

coous plants. Flowers red or ^^^ gj^gig jrio^er. 

white, unilateral along the 

branches of the panicle, which is corymbose. Leaves 
undivided or pinnate. AH the species are excellent for 
borders, growing in common garden soil, or on walls or 




Centrauthus — continued. 
rookwork; and are readily increased by seeds, which, 
for show annuals, should be sown in March. 

C. angustlfoUus (narrow-leaved), fi. red, Jin. long ; spur one- 
half shorter than the tube of the corolla. May to July. t. linear- 
lanceolate, quite entire, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, 1759. 
Hardy perennial. Syn. Valeriana angitstifolia. (S. F. G. 29.) 

C. Caloitrapa (Caltrops-like), fi. white, tinged with red, rather 
panicled. May to July. I., radical ones ovate, entire, or lyrate ; 
upper ones pinnatifid. ft. 6in. to 1ft. South Europe, 1683. Hardy 
annual. Stn. Valeriana Caleitrapa. (S. F. G. 30.) 

C. maoroslplion (large-tubed).* fl. rosy-carmine, rather larger 
than those of C. ruber. July. I. glaucous, ft. 2ft. Spain. An 
annual, of compact habit. . See Fig. 401. (P. F. G. 67.) Of this 
there is a white-flowered variety. 

C. rnber (red).* Bed Valerian, fi. red ; spur one-half shorter than 
the tube ; cymes dense, forming a handsome corymbose panicle. 
Summer. I. ovate or lanceolate ; upper ones unequal at the base, 
toothed a little, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe (Britain). FerenniaL 
There are several forms, including a white-flowered variety, of 
this species. 

CENTRONIA (from Icentron, a, spur, in allusion to the 
spurred anthers). (Jkd. Melasiomaeew. A genus of highly 
ornamental shrubs, from Mexico, New Granada, Guiana, 
and Peru. There are nine species ; in all probability, that 
described below is the only one now in cultivation. A 
compost of sandy peat and leaf mould suits them well. 
Propagated by cuttings of half -ripened shoots, inserted in 
peat and sand, under a bell glass. 

G. bsemantha (blood-coloured), fi. deep purpUsh-red, too much 
tinged with violet to thoroughly agree with specific name ; in 
panicles, large. I. shortly stalked, elliptic-obovate, five-nerved, 
reddish-brown beneath, deep green above, h. Sft. OcafLa, 1852. 
Greenhouse. Syn. Calyptraria hcemanthd. 

CENTROFOGON (from keniron, a spur, and pogon, 
a beard ; in reference to the fringe which envelops the 
stigma). Oed. Gampanulacew. Ornamental greenhouse 
or stove herbaceous perennials. The most popular member 
of this genus is a hybrid between C. fastuosus and Svpho- 
campylos ietulcefolvus, and known as 0. Lucyanus. From 
its flowering naturally during the dead of the winter, it is a 
most desirable plant; and it is more particularly this to 
which the cultural remarks refer. The ready way this 
plant admits of increase is much in its favour, as amateurs 
will find no difficulty in propagating it. Any young shoots, 
about Sin. or 4in. long, form good cuttings, and, if taken 
off with a heel, root with more certainty, although others 
rarely fail if placed in sharp sandy soil, close around the 
edge of the pot, and then kept close under a beU glass 
or propagating box, in a temperature ranging between 
eOdeg. and 70deg. They delight in a light, loose, rich vege- 
table son, such as fibry peat, or leaf mould and loam in 
equal proportions. Being rather moisture-loving subjects 
when growing freely, it is necessary to afford them a fair 
amount of drainage, and to add sufficient sand when potting 
to keep the soil open and porous. During the early spring 
months, a cool stove is the best situation for them, but with 
the advent of summer a pit or frame is the most suitable. 
Here they should be plunged in a bed of gently fermenting 
leaves, or other material answering the same purpose, and 
receive a slight shade for an hour or two during the hottest 
part of the day. So favoured, and by shutting up imme- 
diately after giving a good syringing early in the afternoon, 
their growth will be rapid and clean. To insure maturation 
by the winter, it is a good plan to withdraw the lights in 
the forenoon during the early parts of September, at the 
end of which month they should be transferred to their 
winter quarters in an intermediate house or cool stove, till 
they begin to show bloom, when any warm greenhouse or 
conservatory will suit them, if the temperature does not 
recede below BOdeg. In either of these places, it is always 
advisable to keep them as dry at the roots as possible, 
without allowing them to flag; for these, like many other 
plants, will endure much more cold when in this state 
than vvith the soil wet, in which condition they soon 
look miserable, and often die outright. Old plants, out 
down, shaken out, and repotted, make grand specimens ; 
but for general decorative purposes those struck in spring 
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Centropogon — continued. 
are the best, being a nice handy size. Owing to its semi- 
prooumbent habit, it is not only good for pot culture, but 
likewise forma a capital basket plant for suspending, in 
which position it shows off its beauties to great advantage. 
When grown in this way, it is best to allow it to droop 
naturally over the sides ; but in pots *it requires support, 
which may be afforded it by using any small neat sticks, 
touched over with pale green paint, so as to render them as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

C. oordlfoUns (heart-shaped-leaTed). Jl. rose. November, h. 2ft. 
Guatemala, 1839. Stove species. (F. d. S. 4, 362.) 




Via. 102. Flowers op Centeopogon pastuosds. 

Cfostuosiis (prickly).* /.rose. November. 2. broadly lanceolate, 
crenately serrated, k. 2ft. Greenhouse species. See Fig. 402. 

C. LuoyanUB (M. Lucy's).* Ji. pretty rosy carmine, tubular, 
freely produced at the ends of short lateral spurs. Winter. 
I. oblong-lanceolate. Stove species. This most desirable garden 
hybrid was raised by M. Desponds, of Marseilles, in 1856. (E. H. 
1868, 291.) 

C. snrlnamensls (Surinam), ft, rose. November, h. 2ft. 
Surinam, 1786. Stove species. (P. M. B. 13, 149.) 

CENTROSOLENIA (from kentron, a sharp point, and 
solen, a tube ; referring to the form of the corolla). Oed. 
GesneracecB. This is now regarded as a mere section of 
the genus Episcia. Stove herbaceous perennials. Corolla 
tubular, spurred behind at base; throat widened; limb 
short, five-lobed, spreading; calyx five-parted, serrated; 
peduncles solitary, axillary, sometimes bearing many 
pedicels. Leaves sub-cordate, petiolate. They thrive in 
a soU composed of equal parts peat, leaf mould, and 
sand. Good drainage is essential, and scarcely any water 
is needed in winter. Cuttings will root in sand, in a warm 
frame, with a bell glass covering. 

C. bractesoens (bracteate). Jl, aggregate, bracteate; corolla 
large, spreading wider upwards ; limb white ; tube tinged with 
yellow ; calyx a little shorter than the corolla, red-purple above 
and white below ; peduncles short, axillary, many-flowered. June. 
I. nearly equal, large, ovate-acuminate, coarsely and unequally 
serrated, perfoliate at base. Stem succulent, h. 2ft. New 
Grenada, 1852. (B. M. 4676.) 



Centrosolenia — continued. 

C. bllllata (buUate).* Jl. straw-colour, very freely produced. I. 
with a very rough uneven surface, of a beautiful dark olive-green, 
with a bronzy shade above, and of a vinous red beneath. East of 
Peru. Syn. Episcia tessellata. (I. H. 607.) 

C. glabra (smooth). Jl., coroUa very broad, tubular, liin. long ; 
limb lin. across ; white, with a sulphur-coloured tube. June. 
I. opposite, unequal, the larger one oblique obovate-oblong, ser- 
rated, pilose on the ribs beneath, the smaller one lanceolate. 
h. 1ft. La Guayra, 1846. (B. M. 4552.) 

C. plcta (painted).* /., corolla nearly white, tubular, about 2in. 
long, hairy. June. I. nearly equal, oval or obovate, velvety 

?ainted, serrated, on long petioles. A. 1ft. Banks of Amazon, 
845. (B. M. 4611.) 



CENTROSTEraniA. 
toclesia. 



Cyxtoceras and Themis- 



CEFKAEUS (from kephale, a head; in reference to 
the arrangement of the flowers). Obd. Bubiaceae. Stove 
shrubs, rarely perennial herbs, mostly natives of tropioaJ 
America, a few African, and two or three from Asia and 
Oceania. Heads of flowers terminal or axillary, sessile or 
pedunculate, subtended by an involucre of from two to 
eight braots, which are disposed in a, cruciately opposite 
manner ; corolla funnel-shaped. Leaves ovate, acute, pe- 
tiolate ; stipules free or combined. They thrive in a com- 
post of sandy, fibry peat, leaf soil, and lumpy loam, with 
thorough drainage. Cuttings of firm young shoots will root 
in sandy soil, under a hand glass, in moist stove heat. 

0« Ipeoaouanlia (Ipecacuanha).* Jl. white, downy outside ; heads 
terminal, pedunculate, erect at first, but at length becoming pen- 
dulous. January. I. oblong-ovate, scabrous above, and clothed 
with flue down beneath. ' Stems ascending at first, but at length 
becoming erect, rather downy at the apex. h. 6in. Brazil, 1839. 
Stove herbaceous. The root of this plant has long been employed 
for medicinal purposes. (B. M. 4063.) 

C. tomentosa (downy).* Jl. brownish ; heads on long peduncles ; 
bracts of involucre scarlet, large, broad, ovate-cordate. June. 
Branches, petioles, peduncles, leaves, and involucre, hairy. A. 
4ft. Tropical America, 1882. Stove shrub. (B. M. 6696.) 
Many other species are well worth growing, but are either lost to 

cultivation or await introduction. 

CEFHALANTKEBA (from kephale, a head, and 
anthera, an anther). Obd. Orchideos. Very interesting 
and curious terrestrial orchids. Calyx of three ovate, acute, 
converging, permanent sepals ; petals ovate, erect, as long 
the calyx; lip scarcely spurred, saccate at the base, con- 
tracted in the middle, undivided and recurvate at the end. 
They thrive well in a chalky loam, and may be propagated 
by divisions. The following are our three native species : 

C. ensifoUa (sword-leaved). Jl. pure white ; sepals and petals 
narrower and more pointed than in C. grandiJUyra. May and June. 
I., lower ones broadly oblong; upper ones long and narrow lanceo- 
late. Stems 1ft. to 2ft., sub-solitary, slender. England. Closely 
allied to C. gratidijlora, but with narrower leaves. (Sy. En. B. 
1484.) 

C. grainimora (large-fiowered).* Jl. white, distant, sub-erect ; 
sepals and petals ovate-oblong, obtuse ; terminal lobe of lip 
orbicular, erect, yellow. May and June. I. ovate-oblong, 3in. tc 
6in. long ; upper ones narrower. Stems tufted, 1ft. to 2ft. high. 
England. (Sy. En. B. 1486.) 

C« rubra (red). Ji. rose-purple, few or many ; sepals and petals 
acuminate ; Up white ; terminal lobe ovate-lanceolate. June 
and July. I. lanceolate. Stem 6in. to 18in, high, slender. 
England. (Sy. En. B. 1483.) 

CEFHAtANTKirS (from kephale, a head, and amthos, 
a flower ; the flowers are disposed in globular heads). 
Button-wood. Oed. Ruhiaceoe. An ornamental hardy 
deciduous shrub, growing in common garden soil, but 
preferring moist sandy peat. The most suitable place 
for it is the American garden. Propagated best by layers, 
in the early autumn. 

C. oocidentalis (Western).* fi. whitish-yellow ; peduncles much 
longer than the heads, usually by threes, at the tops of the 
branches. July. I. opposite, or three in a whorl, ovate or oval, 
acummated. k. 7ft. North America, 1735. (T. S. M. 394.) 

CEFHA^ARIA (from kephale, a head ; the flowers 
being disposed in round heads). Obd. Dipsacece. A genus 
of hardy annual or perennial herbs, closely allied to Dip- 
sacus. Hower-heads terminal, globose ; involucre sur- 
rounding the heads of many imbricated leaves, shorter than 
the palese. Leaves toothed or pinnatifld, Most of the 
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Cepbalaria — continued. 
species are too coarse to admit of their being grown in the 
ordinary borders, but they are very desirable for natural- 
ising in the wild garden, or other similar places. For 
cnltare, see Dipsacus. 

C. tartarioa (Tartarian). /.-Jieadi yellow, large; palese deep 
green, white inside, ciliated. Summer. I. pinnate ; leaflets de- 
current, oval-lanceolate, serrated. Stems striated, clothed with 
retrograde villi at the base and on the petioles, ft. 5ft. to 5ft. 
Sihena, 1759. Perennial. 

Several other names occur in nurserymen's catalogues, but the 
above-mentioned species is^the best. 




FI8. 403. Cephalotus folliculaws, showiug Flower-spike and 
Pitcher-like Leaves. 

CEFHALOTAXUS (from hephale, a head, and Taasus, 
the Tew; referring to the general appearance of these 
trees). Cluster-flowered Tew. Okd. Coniferw. A small 
genus of ooniferous plants, with Tew-like foliage. Mowers 
dioecious, in clusters. Fruit large, plum-like, two or 
three together. Leaves linear, two-rowed, sharply pointed. 
Primary branches whorled, spreading. They are hardy, 
and succeed in almost any soil, but do best in sheltered 
spots. Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings. The latter 
should be inserted in August or September, in sandy soil, 
under handlights, or in a cold frame kept shaded during 
bright weather. 



CephalotaxuB — continued. 

G. corlaoea (coriaceous). A synonym of C. drupacea. 

C. drupacea (drupaceous).* 1, yellowish, glossy green above, 
glaucous beneath, crowded, lin. to 2in. long, linear, arranged in 
two opposite rows. fr. purple, oval-oblong, about lin. in lenfijth. 
ft. 6ft. to 8ft. Japan, 1844. Syns. C. coriacea, C. foemima, Podo- 
carpus coriacea, 

C. flUformls (thread-like). A synonym of C. Fortunei. 

C* foeminea (female). A synonym of C. drupacea. 

C. Fortunei (Fortune's).* I. dark green above, lighter beneath. 
Sin. or more long, gradually narrowing to a sharp point, arranged 
in two rows. Branches long, slender, pendulous, ft. 6ft. to Sft. 
China, 1848. Probably the species best adapted to the English 
climate. Syns. C. JUiformie, C. •mascula, and C. pendula. (B. M. 
4449.) 

C. mascula (male). A synonym of C. Fortunei. 

C. pedlinculata (peduncled).* Lord Harrington's Yew. I. bright 
green above, marked with two broad glaucous lines beneath, 
lin. to 2in. long, arranged in two rows. fr. large, drupaceous, 
on long peduncles, ft. 6ft. to Sft. Japan, 1837. SYNS. Taxus 
Barrmgtoniana, T. sinensis. (G. C. n. a., xxi. 113.) The variety 
fastigiata (=Taxus japonica and Podoca/rpus koraixmus) is veiy 
distinct and ornamental, having bunches as erect as the trunk, 
and the leaves scattered or spirally arranged around them. C. p. 
sphceralis differs principally in the globular, berry-like fruits. 
(G. C. n. s., xxi. 117.) 

C. pendula (pendulous). A synonym of C. Fortunei. 

CEFHAtOTUS (from Tcephalotes, headed ; in reference 
to the filaments of the stamens being capitate). Obd. 
Saxifragecs. A very curious cool greenhouse herbaceous 
perennial, thriving well in a mixture of chopped living 
sphagnum and sandy, rough peat, well drained. It is very 
important to ensure porous material for its growth, admit- 
ting a free circulation of water. A humid atmosphere in 
summer is essential; and to secure this, it is best to place a 
beU glass over the pan in which the plant is grown. In 
winter, less moisture, both at the roots and in the atmo- 
sphere, is needed. Propagated by division, before new 
growth commences; or by seeds. 

O. folllenlaris (f olUcled).* Xew Holland Pitcher-plant, fl.. white, 
small, on an erect scape. Z. all radical and stalked : some are 
elliptical and flat, and others dilated into pitchers similar to the 
ascidia of the genus Nepenthes. These pitchers vary from lin. to 
Sin. in length, and are dark green, tinged with purple ; lid netted 
with veins of reddish-pink. Plant almost stemless. ft. 2in. to Sin. 
West Australia, 1822. See Fig. 403. 

CEBACEOTTS. Wax-like. 

CERAXTTHERA. A small genus of African shrubs 
or trees, now united to Alsodeid. 

CEBASTIUItl (from keras, a horn ; many of the 
species have capsules exactly the form of an ox's horn). 
Mouse-ear Chiokweed. Oed. Caryophyllew. Decumbent 
hairy hardy annual or perennial herbaceous plants. Flowers 
white, small. The two species most generally cultivated are 
Biebersteinii and tomentosv/m. These are grown princi- 
pally on account of their silvery foliage. All are of very 
easy culture in ordinary garden soil, or on the rockery. 
They are readily propagated by divisions; or by cuttings, 
inserted in the open ground, and in a shady place, after 
flowering. The species enumerated below are aU peren- 
nials. 

O. alplxmm (alpine).* fi. white; panicles rather hairy, few- 
flowered. June, July. I. ovate, elliptical, or oblong, covered 
with long silky hairs, or nearly smooth. A. 2in. to 4in. Britain. 
(Sy. En. B. 223.) 

C. Biebersteinii (Bieberstein's).* fl. white ; stalks erect, dichoto- 
mons. Early summer. I, woolly, ovate-lanceolate. Stems 
branching, ft. 6in. Tauria, 1820. Evergreen. Closely allied to C. 
tommtoswm, but with larger leaves and flowers. (B. M. 2782.) 

C. Bolsslerl (Boissier's).* fl. white, large ; cymes regular, dicho- 
tomous. Summer. I. sessile, silveiy, usually ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, entire, ft. 4in. to 1ft. Spain. 

C. grandlflornm (large-flowered), fl. white, large, conspicuous ; 
peduncles seven to flfteen-flowered, erect ; profusely produced. 
Summer. I. narrow, acute, hoary or woolly ; margins somewhat 
revolute. ft. 6in. Eastern Europe. A strong-growing deciduous 
species, and consequently should only be oulfivated where plenty 
of room can be allowed it. 

O. latlfollnm (broad-leaved), fl. white, solitary, or the peduncle 
sparingly forked, larger than most of the other species. July. 
I. ovate, slightly stalked, pale green, or slightly glaucous. A. Sin 
to 6in. North Europe (Britain). Deciduous. (Sy, En. B. 224.) 
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Cerastliun — continiied. 

O. tomentosuin (downy).* fl. white: cymes forked, on erect 
stalks. Early summer. I. oblong-spathulate, upper ones lanceo- 
late, densely clothed with a greyish tomentum. h. 6in. Southern 
and Eastern Europe, 1648. This evergreen species is largely 
employed in almosi all gardens for edgings to summer Sower- 
beds, &c. (S. F. G. 455.) 

CEBASUS (said to have been first brought from 
Cerasus, a town in Pontua, in Asia). Cherry. Oed. 
~ Hardy deoiduoua or evergreen shrubs and trees. 
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Fig. 403a. Flowering Branch op Cerasus ilicifoua. 

Mowers white; pedicels one-flowered, rising before the 
leaves in faseicled umbels from scaly buds, bnt sometimes 
rising after the evolution of the leaves in racemes from 
the tops of the branches. Drupe globose or umbilicate 
at the base, fleshy, quite glabrous, destitute of bloom, 
containing a smooth, rather globose, compressed stone. 
Leaves, when young, oondnplieate. By far the larger 
number of the species are deoiduoua, but two very 
important ones are evergreen, viz., the common Laurel 
(0. Laurocerasus), with ita numerous varieties, and the 
Portugal Laurel (0. lusitanica). The various species and 
varieties are propagated by seeds, cuttings, grafting, or 
budding. The seeds should be sown in autumn, in beds, 
or they may be kept till spring. Cuttings should be 
bedded in a -semi-shady position, in autumn, or not later 



Cerasus — continued. 

than February, some sharp sand being added to the Boil. 

For culture, <&o., of the edible-fruited kinds, see Cherry. 

C. Avium (birds'). Wild Cherry, or Gean, ^.rising with the leaves; 
bud oblong, acute, destitute of leafy scales. April and May. 
Jr. roundish-ovate, depressed, black ; flesh adhering to the stone, 
very succulent and sugary, the juice usually coloured. I. oval- 
lanceolate, pointed, serrated, somewhat pendent, slightly pu- 
bescent on the under side, and furnished with two glands at the 
base. A. 20ft. to 40ft. England. Deciduous. 

C. A. multiplex (double-flowered).* fl. smaller than the type, 
ovate, bearing two or three glands at the base. 

C> Capronlima.* Common Cherry, fl. rising with the leaves ; 
calyx large, campanulate; peduncles usually thick, stifSsh, not 
long. Spring, fr. globose, depressed, with the suture hardly 
depressed ; nesh soft, more or less acid and styptic. I. oval- 
lanceolate, toothed, glabrous, h. 15ft. to 20ft. Europe. Small 
tree, with spreading branches. Of this deciduous species, innu- 
merable varieties have been raised. The most important of the 
frnlt-bearing sorts will be found described under Cherry. The 
double-flowered variety (multiplex) is very showy, and useful for 
forcing and for shrubberies (Syn. C.ranuneuUflora). (F. d. S. 1S05.) 

C> oaroUnlana (Carolina).* fl. rather large ; racemes axillary, 
dense, shorter than the leaves. May. Jr. nearly globose, 
mucronate. I. evergreen, on short petioles,' oblong-lanceolate, 
mucronate, smooth, rather coriaceous, almost entire. Xortb 
America, 1759. 

C. Chamooerasns. Ground Cherry, fl. umbellate; umbels 
usually sessile ; peduncles longer than the leaves when in fruit. 
May. Jr. round, reddish-purple, very acid. I. obovate, shining, 
crenated, bluntish, quite uabrous, rather coriaceous, hardly 
glandular, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Europe, 1597. Deciduous. There is 
a creeping form of this species, pendmla, and another with 
variegated leaves. 

O. depresaa (depressed), fl. white : umbels few-flowered, sessile- 
aggregate. May. Jr. ovate. I. lanceolate-cuneated, a little 
serrated, glabrous, glaucous beneath. Branches angular, 
depressed, prostrate. North America, 1805. Deciduous. 

Ca duraclna (hard).* fl. white, rising with the leaves ; peduncles 
long, slender. April. Jr. heart-shaped ; suture much depressed, 
rarely almost obsolete ; flesh hard and brittle, h. 10ft. to 20ft. 
A large tree; branches ascending when young, but in the adult 
state hardly spreading. Deciduous. Syn. Prunus Cerams 
Bigarella, It is probable that this species, crossed with C. Aviwm 
has produced the Bigarrean and Heart Cherries. 

C. Ulcifolla (Holly-leaved), fl. white, small, in racemes ^in. to 
2in. long. March to May. Jr. large, ^in. or more thick, usually 
red, sometimes dark purple or black. California. A very oma- 

' mental shrub, with shining dark evergreen foliage ; excellent for 
corridor or cool conservatory. In the open air, it requires a wall, 
and extra shelter during winter. See Fig. 405a, 

O. JnltauB (St. Julian's), fl. rising with the leaves. Jr. ovate, 
depressed, heart-formed; flesh sweet, rather soft. Branches 
ascending when young, but when in an adult state hardly 
spreading, h. 20ft. to 40ft. South Europe. The varieties of this 
deciduous species— frequently, and probably correctly, classed as 
forms of C, Avmm — are known as Quigniers, or Heauxuiers. 




Fig. 404. Branchlet op Cerasus Laurocerasus. 

C. lAurocerasUB.* Common Laurel, fl. white; racemes 
shorter than the leaves. April and May. Jr. ovate, acute. 
I. ovate-lanceolate, remotely-serrated, furnished with two or 
four glands beneath, h. 6ft. to 10ft. Levant, 1629. Evergreen 
shrub. See Fig. 404. The following varieties are found in 
gardens, and are all useful for extensive planting in shrubberies 
or woodlands : angvstijolia (narrow-leaved) ; eameUiiKjoHa (Ca- 
mellia-leaved) ; eavAMma, (Caucasian) ; colchiea (Colcliioan), veiy 
useful ; rotund^folia (round-leaved), and variegata (variegatect 
leaved). 
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Cerasus — conimued. 

C. Insltanioa (Lnsitanian).* Portugal Laurel, fl. white ; racemes 
erect, axillary, longer than the leaves. June. fr. ovate, red 
when ripe. I. evergreen, ovate-lanceolate, serrated, glandless. 
ft. 10ft. to 20£t. Portugal, 1648. Evergreen. This is one of the 
most elegant shrubs grown. There is a variety named Tnyrtifolia 
(Myrtle-leaved) which produces smaller leaves, and is of compact 
growth. It is frequently called the Upright Portugal Laurel. 

C. Malialeb (Mahaleb). fi. white ; racemes somewhat corymbose, 
leafy. Api-il and May", ^r. ovate-roundish, black, yielding a 
bitter purple juice, the stain of which is not easily effaced. I. 
broad, roundish-cordate, denticulated, glandular, folded together. 



Ceraans — contvimed. 

braeteosa (long-bracted), heterophylla (various-leaved), parvifiora 

(smaJl-fiowered), and rubra (re(0. 

C. psendo-eerasns.* Bastard Cherry. ;!. white, racemose. April 
and May. Branches and peduncles pubescent, fr. pale red, 
small, of a pleasant sub-acid flavour, with a very small stone. 
I. obovate, acuminated, flat, serrated. Branches and peduncles 
pubescent, h. 6ft. to 10ft. China, 1819. This deciduous species 
bears forcing well. Syn, Prunus panieulata. (B. R. 800.) 

C. rannncullflora Olanuncnlus-flowered). Synonymous with 
C. Caproniana multiplex. 




FlQ. 405. FLOWEKING BRANCH OF DOUBLE WHITE CHINESE CHERRY (CERASUS SERRULATA). 



h. 10ft. South Europe, 1714. The wood is red, very hard, and 
sweet-scented. Deciduous. 

C. ocoldentalls (Western).* fl. white ; racemes lateral. I. ever- 
green, glandless, oblong, acuminated, quite entire, glabrous on 
both surfaces, h. 20ft. West Indies, 1784. Stove evergreen tree. 

C. Padua. Common Padus, Bird Cherry, or Hagberry. fl. white ; 
racemes terminal, elongated, leafy, drooping. April and May. 
/r. round, black, nauseous to most palates, but, infused in gin or 
whiskey, it greatly improves these spirits. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
rather acuminated, ft. 10ft. to 30ft. Britain. There are numerous 
forms of this deciduous species, including the following ; 
argmtm (silver-blotched-leaved), aiicutcefolia (Aucuba-leaved), 



C. Ballclna (Willow-Ieaved). fl. white, small, nsuaUy soUtary, 
shorter than the leaves. AprU. fr. about the size of that of the 
Mwobalan Plum. I. obovate, acuminated, glandularly serrated, 
glabrous; stipules subulate, glandular, length of tfie peUole 
ft. 4ft. to 6ft. China, 1822. Half-hardy deciduous. i""™"- 

C. amiperflorens (ever-flowering). AU Saints', Ever-flowering, 
or Weepmg Cherry. A white, axillary, solitary May. /»• reS 
small, round, watery, of but little value. I ovate; smrated' 
Branches drooping, ft. 10ft. to 20ft. 1822. (W. D. B. 131)^8 
variety aurea variegata (golden-variegated) is very handsome. 

C. aerotlna (late), a. white, in racemes terminating leafy 
branches, fr. purphsi-black. I lanceolate-oblong, acumiS, 
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Cerasus — continued. 

serrated, with incurved, short, or callous teeth. Eastern United 
States. A large deciduous tree, furnishing valuable timber. 
(W. D. B. H8.) 
C. serrulata fsaw-leaved).* Double Chinese Cherry. Jl. pale 
white or rose-tinted, double, disposed in fascicles. April. I. 
obovate, acuminated, setaceously serrulated, quite glabrous ; 

Setioles glandular, h. 15ft. .China, 1822. Syn. 0. Sieioldii. 
leciduous. See Fig. 405. (E. H. 1866, 371.) 
C. Slelioldii (Siebold's). Synonymous with C. serrulata. 
C. spbeerocarpa (round-fruited). Jl. white; racemes axillary, 
erect, small, shorter than the leaves. June and July. fr. nearly 
globose, purple when ripe. I. glandless, shining, about 2in. long 
and liin. broad, h. 10ft. to 12ft. Jamaica, 1820. Stove evergreen. 

C. vlrglnlana (Virginian). Choke-Cherry, fl. white; racemes 
erect, elongated. May and June. fr. globose, red. I. oblong, 
acuminated, doubly-toothed, smooth ; petioles usually bearing 
about four glands. Wood beautifully veined with black and 
white. A. 201t. to 80ft. Eastern United States, 1724. Deciduous. 

CEBATIOIiA (from Tceration, a, diminutlTe of Tieras, a 
horn ; in reference to the stigma radiating into four divi- 
sions like little horns, as in the Carnation). Obd. Mwi/pe- 
tracecB. An upright, muoh-branohed, evergreen, half-hardy 
shmh, much resembling an Erica. When well grown, it is 
a very handsome little plant. It thrives well in sandy 
peat, to which may he added a little very fibry loam. It 
will probably prove quite hardy' in the West of England ; 
but if grown out of doors iu other parts of the country, 
it should hav9 protection during winter. Propagated by 
cuttings, which should be placed in sandy soil, under a bell 



C. erlcoldes (Heath-like).* fl. brownish, sessile, in the axils of 
the upper leaves, rarely solitary, sometimes verticillate. June. 
I. simple, alternate, exstipulate, spreading, needle-shaped, obtuse, 
glabrous and shining, about Jin. long, sometimes crowded as if 
verticillate. Berries globose, yellow. Florida, Carolina, 1826. 
(B. M. 2758.) 

CEBATODACTYLIS. See Iilavea. 

CEBATO^OBTTS (from Teeras, a horn, and lobos, a 
pod; referring to the horned pod-like epathe). Oed. 
Palmece. Slender-growing stove palms, of great beauty, 
and requiring culture similar to Calamus (which see). 
C. concolor (one-coloured). I., sheath sub-strigose ; segments 

green beneath, /r. sub-globose. Sumatra. 
C. glaucescens (milky-green-leaved).* I. pinnate, 1ft. to 2ft. long; 

pmns somewhat cuneate, lengthened out into a tail-like point ; 

edges erose, dark green on the upper surface, grey below ; petioles 

sheathing, densely armed with slender spines. Java. This makes 

an elegant table plant. 

CEBATONIA (from Tceration, a horn or pod ; in aUu' 
sion to the shape of the pods). 'Algaroba Bean, or Carob. 
This plant is called by Theophrastus, Keronia; by DioS' 
corides, Keraieia. Okd. Leguminosce. An evergreen tree, 
with a thick trunk, and abruptly-pinnate, coriaceous, 
shining leaves. It thrives well in the South of England, 
in any ordinary garden soil, if afforded the protection of 
a, wall, and slightly sheltered during winter. Eipened 
cuttings will root if planted in sand, with a hand glass 
placed over them. 

C. SUlQina (podded). Bean-tree, Carob-tree, or Locust-tree. fl. 
red, small, racemose. September. I., leaflets oval, obtuse, flat, 
coriaceous, shining, dark green. Plant unarmed, h. 30ft. to 
50ft. South Europe, 1570. This tree is much cultivated in the 
South of Europe for the sake of the pods, the pulp of which 
is eaten ; these are 4in. or more in length, and are, as well as 
the seeds, of a dusky ferruginous colour. (A. B. B. 567.) 

CERATOPETAIiUIffi (from Teeras, a horn, and petalon, 
a petal ; the petals are jagged so as to resemble a stag's 
horn). Obd. Saxifrageai. A genus containing a couple of 
species of greenhouse trees, limited to New South Wales. 
Flowers small, in terminal trichotomous cymes or corymbose 
panicles. They have opposite leaves, with one to three 
digitate leaflets, articulate on the petiole; stipules very 
small, caducous. For culture, see Callicoma. 
C. anetaluin (without petals), fl. greenish-yellow, l, leaflets 

usually solitary (occasionally three on luxuriant shoots or young 

trees), ft. 50ft. to 60ft. 
C enminlferum (gum-bearing), fl. yellow, in terminal panicles. 

June ( temate ; leaflets three, lanceolate, serrated, conaceous, 

and smooth, h. 30ft. to 40ft. 1823. 



ClfRAXOFTEIlIS (from Teeras, a horn, and pteris, a 
fern). Obd. Filices. A very curious stovo aquatic annual 
monotypio genus. Sori placed on two or three veins, which 
run down the frond longitudinally, and are nearly parallel 
with both the edge and midrib. Capsules scattered on the 
receptacles, sessile, globose, with a ring which is either 
complete, or more or less partial or obsolete. Involucre 
formed of the reflexed margin of the frond, those of the 
two sides meeting against the midrib. When nicely grown 
in water, this ia a very handsome plant, and not inaptly 
called the Floating Stag's-horn Fern. The spores must be 
preserved and sown early in spring, in a pot of very moist 
loam; they germinate rapidly if plunged in water, in 
February. Toung plants may also be obtained from the 
proliferous buds, by pegging the sterile fronds on to a 
surface of moist earth. It succeeds best when the pot 
containing it is plunged to the rim in water. 
C. thallctroldes (Thalictrum-like).* sti. tufted, thick, inflated. 
fronds succulent, the barren ones floating, simple or slightly 
divided when young, hi- or tripinnate, with narrow linear seg- 
ments, when mature ; fertile ones bi- or tripinnate ; ultimate 
segments pod-like. Tropics, in quiet waters. Syn. Parkeria 
pteroides. 

CEKATOSTEIXA (from Teeras, a horn, and stemon, a 
stamen ; in reference to the anthers being bluntly spurred 
at the base). Obd. Vacciniacew. Very pretty greenhouse 
evergreen shrubs. Flowers almost sessile, lateral and ter- 
minal, pedunculate ; coroUas large, scarlet. Leaves oblong, 
on short petioles, almost veinless, coriaceous, rounded, and 
sub-cordate at the base. They require a compost of sandy 
loam and peat; and are readily increased by cuttings, 
planted in sand, and placed under a glass. 
C. longlflomm (long-flowered), fl. crimson. Andes of Peru, 

elevation 12,000ft. above sea-level, 1846. (B. M. 4779.) 
C. speclosnm (showy).* fl. bright orange-red, about IJin. long ; 
spikes short, axillary, secund, drooping. I. coriaceous, ovate- 
lanceolate, with a short twisted petiole. Ecuador, 1870. 
CERATOZAMIA (from Teeras, a horn, and Zamia, 
another genus of Cycadacece, which this much resembles ; 
in reference to the horned scales of the cones). Obd. Cyca- 
daceoe. Stove plants, distinguished from Zamia in having 
the thickened apices of the scales of the male and female 
cones bicornute {i.e., two-homed), instead of hornless. Leaf- 
lets articulated. Trunks short. They require a moist 
atmosphere, and a compost of rich light loam and rotten 
leaves. Propagated by seeds, and sometimes by suckers 
and divisions ; but imported plants give most satisfaction. 

C. fusoo-vlridls (dusky-green).* I. 3ft. to 4ft. long, broadly pin- 
nate, of a fine arching habit ; pinnae deep green, 6in. to 7in. long, 
sessile, lanceolate, and tapering to a longish point. Trunk fur- 
nished with broadish scales, surrounding each of the leafstalks, 
which are nearly terete above and asperous along the edges, 
Young leaves of a rich bronzy-chocolate colour, but gradually 
changing to olive-green and, finally, deep green. Mexico, 1879. 
C. Kusterlana (Kuster's). I. 2ft. to 4ft. long, pinnate, spread- 
ing ; pinnse semi-lunate, tapering to a sharp point, coriaceous, 
6iu. to lOin. long, about ^in. broad, dark green. Mexico. 
C. mexicana (Mexican).* Mali: I. pinnate, about 6ft. long; 
pinnse coriaceous, sessile, cordate-lanceolate, tapering to a sharp 
point, 9in. to 12in. long, l^in. broad, dark green ; petioles spiny 
for alaout half their length, very stout at the base. Mexico. 
Female : I. pinnate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, pendulous ; pinnae 6in. to 
lOin. long, tapering to a point, rich dark green on both surfaces ; 
naked portion of petiole armed with short white spines. Stem 
stout. Mexico. 
C. Miqueliana (Miquel's).* I. pinnate, spreading ; pinnae coria- 
ceous, oblong, abruptly tapering to a point, 6in. to 12in. long, 
2in. broad, dark green. Stem slender. Mexico. 
CERBERA (so named from Cerberus, of mythlogical 
note, on account of its poisonous qualities). Obd. Apocy- 
naceoe. Stove evergreen shrubs or trees. Peduncles extra- 
axillary at the tops of the branches ; ooroUa funnel-shaped ; 
tube pilose inside at top. Leaves scattered, quite entire. 
They require a rich fibry loam, and cuttings of young, 
rather ripe shoots will root in sand, if planted in April, ia 
bottom heat. 

C. Mangbas (Manghas). fl. white, with a pink centre ; petals 
ovate, with an incurved, sub-retuse apex ; panicle terminal, corym- 
bose, large, open. July to September, ;. oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
tapering downwards, approximate, shiny, ft. 20ft. Stove tree. 
(B. M. 1845.) 
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CEBCIS (from herkie, a shuttlecock ; a name given by 
Theophrastus to this tree). Judas-tree. Okd. Legummosm. 
Ornamental, hardy, deciduous trees. For their singular 
beauty, they deserve a place in every garden and shrubbery. 
When the trees have arrived at a good size, the branches 
are so thickly beset with flowers as scarcely to be seen; 




Fio. W6. Flowering Branch op Cercis Silkidastrum. 



and the singular shape of the leaves — which appear after 
the flowers — makes a very agreeable variety in summer. 
The trees prefer a deep, free, rich, sandy soil. They are 
generally raised from seeds, which should be sown about 
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Fio. 107. Cereds orandiflorus. 



Cercla — continued, 

the end of March, on a bed of light soil, in a gentle heat. 

The young plants will produce flowers in three or four 

years ; they may also be propagated by layers, but plants 

raised from seeds thrive best. 

C. eanadensls (Canadian).* rt. red ; pedicels one-flowered, rising 
from the trunk and brancnes in fascicles. May. !. cordate, acumi- 
nate, villous in the axils of the veins beneath, h.- 12ft. to 20ft. 
Canada, 1730. 

C. oblnensla (Chinese).* This recently-introduced species closely 
resembles 0. canadensis in foliage ; the pink flowers are larger. 
Syn. Cjaponica. 

C. japonloa (Japanese). A synonym of C. chinensis. 

O, SUlqnastrnin.* Common Judas-tree ; Love-tree. /I. bright 
puiple ; pedicels one-flowered, rising from the trunk and branches 
m fascicles. May. I. simple, cordate, very blunt, emarginate, 
quite glabrous. A. 20ft. to 30ft. - South Europe, 1696. In northern 
parts of this country, this fine species requires to be planted 
against a wall, in which situation it thrives admirably. The wood 
is very beautiful and veined with black, takes an excellent polish, 
and may be utilised for many purposes. See Fig. 106. (B. MT. 1138.) 
There are varieties with flesh-coloured and while flowers. 

CEBCOCABFUS (from leerkis, a shuttle, and Tcarpos, 
a fruit ; in reference to the shape of the fruit). Obd. 
Botacecs. Greenhouse or haU-hardy evergreen shrubs or 
small trees. They thrive, in a mixture of peat and loam. 
Cuttings will root if planted in a pot of sand, with a hand 
glass placed over them. 
C. fotliergUloldes (Fothergilla-like).* Jl. in axillary umbellate 

fascicles ; calyx purple, with a cylindrical permanent tube. May. 

I, alternate, entire, nearly elliptic, coriaceous, glabrous, fiff- 

nished with two petiolar stipules. A. 12ft. Mexico, 1828. 




Fig. 108. Cereus ni'cticalus. 
CEBEUS (from cereus, pliant; in reference to the 
shoots of some species). Torch Thistle. Oed. Cacteos. 
Fleshy grotesque greenhouse shrubs, with a woody axis, 
and meduUiferous inside ; angles vertical, beajing fasoiolea 
of spines, regularly furrowed. Flowers large, rising from 
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Cereus — continued. 
the fasciolea of spines, or indentures on the angles; 
sepals very numerous, imbricated, adnate to the base of 
the ovary, united into an elongated tube ; outer sepals the 
shortest, forming the calyx; middle ones longer and 
coloured, innermost ones petaloid ; stamens very numerous, 
united with the tube ; style filiform, multifid at the apex. 
Berry areolate, tubercular or scaly, either from the remains 
of the sepals, or from their cicatrices when they have fallen 
off. For culture, see Cactus. 

Of this large genus, the following species are the best, 
and most easily obtained. Numerous others are offered 
for sale, principally by continental growers. 

C. COOCineus (scarlet).* Jl. scarlet, large, numerous. September. 
Plant with long joints, rooting, deep green, triangular ; ribs com- 
pressed, repand ; prickles rising from yellow tomentum, radiating 
ones few, pilose, white, and four rather recurved, stiff, fulTous 
central ones in each fascicle, Brazil, 1828. 

C* orenulatus (crenulate). Plant simple, erect, greyish-green; 
with eight blunt tubercular ribs, and narrow recesses ; areolae, 
while young, convex and velvety : prickles fourteen in each 
fascicle, white, setaceous, stiff, outer ten radiating, central four 
diverging, and longer than the others. Stem 6in. high, and 2in. 
in diameter. Mexico, 1822. 




Fig. 409. Cereus pleiogonus. 

C. fimbrlatns (fringed).* ft. rose-colonred, campanulate, with 

few petals, which are f rmged ; tube short ; stamens very numerous. 

fr. globose, red, size of an orange, beset with prickly tubercles. 

Plant tall, erect, bluntly eight-angled ; prickles setaceous, white. 

h. 18ft. to 25ft. St. Domingo, 1826. 
C. flagelliformls (whip-formed).* Jl. red or pink, very handsome ; 

style rather shorter than the petals. March. Stems prostrate, 

creeping, with about ten angles; tubercles crowded, bearing 

brisfies. Peru, 1690. (B. M. 17.) 
C. ftalgldns (glittering),* fl. orange-scarlet, having the inner petals 

blooa-red, and glossy with a metallic lustre, 6in. to 7in. across. 



Cereus — continued. 

Tropical America, 1870. A very handsome tall-gro^vlng plant, 
with three to four-angled stems, spiny at the nodes. (B. M. &8&6.) 
C. gramdifloms (large-flowered).* fl. very large. June to August. 
Stems rooting, diffuse, climbing, five to six-angled ; bristles 5in. 
to Sin. each, fascicled, hardly longer than the down from which 
they proceed. West Indian Islands, 1700. The flowers continue 
about six hours in full bloom. They begin to open between seven 
and eight o'clock in the evening, and are fully blown by eleven. 
By three or four o'clock in the morning, they fade ; but, during 
their short existence, there is hardly any flower of greater beauty, 
or that makes a more magnificent appearance. The calyx of the 
flower, when open, is nearly 1ft. in diameter ; the inside, being of a 
splendid yellow colour, appears like the rays of a bright star ; the 
outside is of a dark brown. The petals, being of a pure white, 
contribute to the lustre ; the vast number of recurved stamens in 
the centre of the flower make a fine appearance. Add to all this 
the strong, sweet fragrance, and there is scarcely any plant 
which so much deserves a place in the stove, as this, especially 
as it may be trained against the wall, where it will not take up 
any room. See Fig. 107. (B. M. 3381.) 




Fig. 410. Cereus serpentinds. 



C. Iiexagonns (six-angled), fl. solitary, 6in. long ; the sepals 
along the tube greenish and irregularly imbricated ; limb a httle 
expanded, reddish outside and white inside ; stamens greenish, 
Plant simple, erect, large, usually with six strong ribs ; fascicles 
of spines middle-sized; prickles short, brown, h. about 40ft., 
usually without any branches. South America, 1690. 

C. llvldns (livid), fl. white, with a yellow-green tinge towards the 
outside, lOin. in diameter. June. Plant erect, very sparingly 
branched; stems five to six-angled, constricted or jomted at 
intervals, with thick, flat, straight, round-edged ribs, lin. or 
more in depth. Brazil, 1868. 

C. Uacdonaldlse (Macdonald's).* fl. opening during the night, 
when fully expanded 12in. to Win. diameter ; sepals bright red and 
orange, radiating, and very numerous; petals delicate white. 
July. Stems cylindrical, creeping, branched, slender. Honduras. 
This is a magnificent species. (B. M. 4707.) 
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Cereus — continued,. 

C. nyctioalus (flowering at night), fl. white, opening at night, 
scentless, similar in form to, but larger than, those of C. grandi- 
fiarua. Plant with sub-erect,. long, jointed, climbing branches, 
some cylindrical with four to five series of spines, others with 
from four to six ribs. Spines small, very rigid, each cluster con- 
taining about four, mixed with white, often deciduous setse. 
Mexico. Suitable tor planting against the wall of a warm green- 
house. See Fig. 408. 

C. pentagonus (flye-angled).* fi. white, large. July. Plant 
erect, jointed, slender, pale green, five-angled ; ribs repand ; 
prickles naked at the base, nearly equal, slender, straw-coloured, 
with five to six radiating ones in each fascicle, and one central 
one. Stems varying, with three, four, or five angles, h. 3ft. 
South America, 1769. 

C. pleiogonus (many-stamened). jl. purplish-red. Plant light 
Olive-green, erect, cylindrical, with about thirteen very small 
ribs ; the areolae are slightly swollen at the summit, then form 
small tubercles more and more distinct until, at the base, the ribs 
almost completely disappear. Spines about thirteen, the exterior 
ones radiatmg pretty regularly ; the upper ones the shorter, and 
the interior ones more or less erect. Native country unknown. 
A. 6in. See Fig. 109. 

C. quadrangularis (four-angled).* jl. white, opening at night, 
beautiful and sweet-scented. Plant creeping, three to four- 
angled ; angles hardly channelled ; spines five to seven in each 
fascicle, hardly stellate. West Indies, 1809, 

C> repaudus (repand). ji.^ tube green, unarmed ; inner calycine 
or corolline lobes white ; outer lobes of calyx narrow and much 
acuminated, almost exceeding the inner ones in length. May. 
Plant long, erect, with eight to nine blunt angles ; angles rather 
undulated : spines longer than' the wool from which they issue. 
ft. 10ft. to 20f£ Caribbee Islands, 1728. (B. E. 336.) 

C* serpentinus (serpentine).* jl. large, very handsome ; lobes 
bluntish, outer ones greenish, middle ones purplish, inner ones 
white ; floral tubes very bristly at the base. Plant creeping, 
flexuous, and somewhat climbing, with eleven to twelve very blunt 
angles ; bristles in fascicles, much longer than the wool from 
which they issue, but which at length falls off, ft, 3ft. to 4ft. 
South America, 1817. See Fig. 410. (B. M. 3566.) 

C. speoiosissimus (most showy).* Jl. large, of a beautiful 
scarlet colour, sometimes violaceous inside ; petals spreading ; 
stamens white. July, August. Plant erect, three to four- 
angled ; angles toothed ; prickles subulate, straight, rising from 
white tomentum. ft. 3ft. to 6ft. Mexico, 1816. (B. M. 3822.) 

C. triangularis (three-angled). /I. greenish on the outside, and 
white inside, larger than that of most other species. July. 
Plant creeping, trigonal ; prickles short, four in a fascicle, some- 
what decussate, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. Mexico, 1690. (B. M. 1884.) 

CISRIFIiKOUS. Bearing or producing wax. 

CIiIUNTKI! (from heroe, wax, and anthos, a flower ; 
bees are Buppoaed to obtain wax largely from the flowers). 
Honeywort. Obd. Boragimeae. Gkibrous, glaucous, hardy 
annuals or perennials, with terminal leafy racemes of 
tnbnlarly oampannlate, drooping, variegated flowers. AH 
are of easy culture in common garden soil. Seeds should 
be sown in spring, in sunny spots. 0. maculata, being a 
perennial, requires to be planted in a sheltered, dry situa- 
tion, or the fleshy roots will be apt to rot. 

C. aspera (rough), jl,, corolla yellow, with a brownish-purple 
tube, cylindrical, flve-toothed, twice as long as the calyx. July. 
I. oblong, denticulately ciliated, rough beneath, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. 
South Europe, 1633. Annual (S. F. G. 170.) 

C, glabra (glabrous), jl., corolla yellow at bottom and violaceous 
at top, five-toothed. June. I. ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, 
ft. 1ft. European Alps, 1827. Annual. 

C. maculata (spotted).* jl., corolla yellow, marked with five dark 
purple spots on the tube ; ventrioose, flve-oleft to the middle. 
June. I. cordate-ovate, quite entire, glabrous, ft. 1ft. to lift. 
South and Eastern Europe, 1804. Perennial. 

C. major (largest).* fl., corolla yellow at bottom and purple at top ; 
ventricose at top, five-toothed. July. I. cordate-ovate, denticu- 
lately ciliated, all fleshy, stem-claspmg, glabrous above, densely 
beset with white dots, rough beneath, ft. 1ft. Switzerland, 1596. 
innual. (B. M. 333.) 

C. minor (smaller).* jl., corolla yellow, sometimes with five 
brownish spots, five-cleft, with conniving segments. June. 
I. cordate-ovate, quite entire, glabrous, densely beset with minute 
white warts above, ft. 1ft. to lift. Middle and South Europe, 
1570. Annual. (J. F. A. 2, 124.) 

C. retorta (twisted).* jl., corolla with a yellow tube and a viola- 
ceous limb, retorted, clavately cylindrical, with a constricted five- 
toothed mouth. July. I. stem-clasping, somewhat spathulate, 
emarginate at top, with a short mucroue, beset with white warts 
on both surfaces. A. lift. Greece, dsc, 1828. Annual. (S. F. G. 
171.) 



CEBOFEG-IA (from heme, wax, and page, a fountain ; 
referring to the form and waxy appearance of the flowers). 
Obd. Aeclepiadacece. Usually twining, sometimes erect, 
herbs, often with tuberous roots. Corolla funnel-shaped, 
more or less ventricose from the base ; segments of the limb 
narrow, sometimes cohering at the apex. Leaves opposite. 
The corona consists of a single whorl of five to ten leaves, 
opposite the stamens, and alternating with the segments of 
the corolla. Ceropegias are very curious and pretty stove 
or greenhouse plants, thriving in a mixture of peat, sand, 
and vegetable mould. Cuttings of small side shoots, made 
in April, will root in sand, in heaifc, with or without a glass 
covering. They should have little or no water, when in a 
dormant state, particularly the bulbous-rooted kinds. 

C. acuminata (taper-pointed), jl. large, erect, with a greenish 
tube, and a purple limb ; segments united at apex ; corolla ven- 
tricose at base ; tube sub-clavate ; peduncles many-flowered. June. 
I. linear-lanceolate, 2in. to 4in. long, hardly iin. broad, attenuated 
at apex. Eoot tuberous. Coromandel, 1820. Stove. 

C. Barklyl (Barkly's).* jl. scarcely 2in. long, with a narrow, 
curved, pinkish tube, dilated into a globose base, and expanded 
above into a funnel-shaped limb, divided into five long filiform 
segments, coherent at the incurved tips. May. I. opposite, 
lanceolate, white-veined. Eoot tuberous. South Africa, 1877. 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 6315.) 

C. Bowkerl (Bowker's). jl. solitary, shortly-stalked ; sepals pale 
green, spotted with brown; corolla pale yellowish-green, LJin. 
long (including the reflexed limb). I. linear, sub-acute, sessile. 
Eoot a tuber, ft. 1ft. Caffraria, 1862. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5407.) 

C. bulbosa (bulbous), jl. large, erect, with a greenish tube and a 
purple limb, having the segments united at the apex ; tube of 
corolla sub-clavate ; peduncles many-flowered, shorter than the 
leaves. April. J. from almost orbicular to lanceolate, acuminated. 
Root tuberous. Coromandel, 1821. Stove. 



CERNUOnS. 

dioular ; drooping. 



Inclining a little from the perpen- 




FiG. 411. Flowekino Branch of Cebopequ eleoans. 

C. elegans (elegant).* jl. purple ; corolla with a clavate tube, a 
hemispherical limb, and broad ligulate segments, which are 
shorter than the tube, and ciliated with long hairs; peduncles 
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Ceropeg^a — continued. 

one to six-flowered, shorter than the leaves. I. oblong, or oblong- 
lanoeolate, acuminated. Root fibrous. India, 1828. Stove. 
See Fig. 411. (B. M. 3015.) 

C. Gardneril (Gardner's).* fi. creamy-white, purple-blotched. 
I. lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous. Ceylon, 1860. An elegant 
greenhouse twiner. See Fig. 412. (B. M. 5305.) 

C. jnncea (rush-lilie). fi. greenish yeUow, and elegantly varie- 
gated vnth purple, large ; corolla clavate, "curved, ventricose at the 
base ; peduncles f ew-tfowered. I. small, sessile, lanceolate, acute. 
India, 1822. Stove. 

C. Sandersonl (Sanderson's).* fi. pale green, mottled and veined 
with darker green, with a peculiar, translucid appearance, beauti- 
ful, large ; the five petals uniting to form an umbrella-like cap, 
which IS ciliated along the margin, with flat white, capillary 
processes ; peduncles axillary, three to four-flowered. Summer. 
I. ovate-cordate, thick, fleshy, shortly petiolate. Natal, 186B. 
Greenhouse. (G. C. 1870, 173.) 

C. Btapelisaformia (Stapelia-formed). fi. purple, sessile, rising 
from the axils of the leaves. July. I. very minute, ternate, 
almost invisible, cordate, cuspidate. Plant procumbent. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1824. Greenhouse. 

C. ThwaltesU (Thwaites').* fi. with a narrow funnel-shaped tube, 
IJin. long, very narrow below, but much widened above, and 
almost globose towards the top ; tube yellow ; the upper part of 
the corolla beautifully sprinkled with dark blood-red spots ; pro- 



dSSTBUm (from kestron, an ancient (^reek name). 
Obd. Solanacece. Including Sdbrothamnue. An extensive 
genus of stove, greenhouse, or half -hardy shrubs. Flowers 
oymoae or fascicled ; cymes corymbose or panioled ; corolla 
with an elongated tube, widening gradually to the top ; 
limb five-parted, sub-plicate, spreading or revolute, regular, 
conduplioate in aestivation. Leaves alternate, entire. This 
very ornamental genus of shrubs are useful subjects either 
as pot plants or as climbers; but plenty of pot room is, 
under all circumstances, necessary. A free and moderately 
rich soil is most suitable. Propagated by cuttings, in 
August, the same being potted off as frequently as the 
roots reach the sides of the pots. They should be pinched 
back early in January, to cause a bushy growth; the 
following season, they do better, as a rule, if potted and 
grown on in frames or out of doors. Where Oestrums 
are intended to be grown as wall-subjects, they should 
be planted out in the greenhouse or conservatory borders, 
and receive liberal treatment. They generally do well in 
a house where a temperature of about 40deg. or 45deg. 
is maintained during winter. 




Fig. 412. Flowering Stems of CEaoPEGiA Gardnerii. 



duced in axillary, three to five-flowered, umbellate racemes. 
Ceylon, 1851. Stove. (B. M. 4758.) 
C. WightU (Wight's), fi. green, purple ; corolla spherically ven- 
tricose at the base ; tube slender ; segments of the limb downy. 
August. I. ovate, acute, fleshy. Plant twining, ft. 5ft. .India, 
1832. Stove. 

CEROXYIjOIT (from keros, wax, and xylon, wood ; the 
trunk is coated with wax). Obd. PaZmece. Avery hand- 
some greenhouse palm, for sub-tropical gardening perhaps 
unequalled, if placed in ii sheltered situation, away from 
the direct rays of the sun. It thrives in a compost of loam 
and peat in equal parts. Increased by imported seeds. 
C. andicola (Andes).* fi. sometimes perfect, at others unisexular ; 
sepals and petals throe-parted ; spathe entire, quite covering the 
flower-spike. I. pinnate, 2ft. to 12ft. in length ; petioles erect, 
somewhat ferruginous at the base, slightly arching at the apex ; 
pinniE acuminate, 2ft. in length, IJin. In breadth, patent ; upper 
aide f uU, deep shining green ; lower aide silvery-white, ft. 50ft. 
New Grenada, 1845. 

CESFZSDESIA (named after Juan Maria Ceapedes, 

a priest of Santa ¥& de' Bogota). Oed. Ochnaceo. A 

Theophrasta-like stove tree. For cultivation, see Ochna. 

C. BonplandU (Bonpland's).* fi. orange-yellow. I. very large, 

obnvate, vrith a bicrenated margin, and the upper side strongly 

marked with transverse veins. Tropical America, 1878. 



C. alatemoides (Alatemus-like). fl. white, disposed in nearly 
sessile racemes. July to August. I. alternate, ovate, undulated, 
coriaceous, shining, ft. 3ft Trinidad, 1840. A stove evergreen 
shrub. (B. M. 2929.) 

C. anrantlacmn (orange).* fi. orange, sessile, spicate, panicled. 
August. I. oval, undulated. A. 4ft. Guatemala, 1843. An ex- 
cellent cool-house evergreen shrub. (B. E. 1845, 22.) 

C. corymbosum (corymbose), fi. red ; corymbs terminal, forming 
a dense leafy panicle. May to June. I. ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
ft. 5ft. Mexico, 1843. A handsome greenhouse evergreen shrub. 
Stn. Habrothartmus carymiosus. (B. M. 4201.) 

C. elegans (elegant).* fi. purplish-red, numerously produced, in 
dense terminal cymes ; petals ciliated. Summer. I. ovate-lanceo- 
late. Branches and under sides of leaves downy. Mexico, 1844. 
A well-known greenhouse or half-hardy evergreen, with a climbing 
habit. Syn. Hdbrothamnus elegans. (B. R. 1844, 43.) The variety 
named argenlea, is one of the best climbers, having variegated 
leaves, the surface of which is creamy white, faintly tinged with 
rose, and relieved by iri-egular blotches of light green. 

C. fasclcnlatmn (fascicled).* fi. purplish-red, terminal, cymosely 
capitate, involucrated ; corolla urceolate, with ciliated segments. 
Early spring. I. ovate, entire. Plant downy. A. 5ft. Mexico, 
1843. A greenhouse evergreen shrub. Syn. Habrothmnnus fascU 
cuUtus. (B. M. 4183 and 5659.) 

C. Newelll (Newell's).* fl. bright crimson, large, produced in 
dense terminal clusters. I. neat, smooth, ft. 6ft. This is de- 
scribed as a very ornamental greenhouse plant, of free growth. 
Syn. Habrotkamnus Newelli. 
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CHSiNESTES. 



lochroina. 



CHSNOSTOMA (from chaino, to gape, and 
stoma, a month; in reference to the wide throat of 
the corolla). Obd. Bcrophularinem. Very pretty 
greenhouse herbs or under-shruhs. Flowers axillary 
or racemose, on longish pedicels. Leares nearly all 
opposite, toothed, rarely quite entire. They are of 
easy cnltnre in ordinary garden soil. Seeds should 
be sown thinly in a hotbed, in March; and when 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, they should 
be pricked out thinly, and transferred to the flower 
garden, in Hay, where they wiU proye yery orna- 
mental throughout the summer. Cuttings may bo 
made in autumn, and placed in a greenhouse or cold 
pit during the winter. 

C. cordata (heart-shaped), fl. white, axillary, pedicel- 
late. June. I. petiolate, ovate-roundish, toothed. Branches 
herbaceous, prostrate, somewhat radicant, hairy. A. IJft. 
South Africa, 1816. 

C. hlsplda (hairy), fl. white, axillary, pedicellate ; 
superior ones loosely racemose. June to August. (. ovate 
or oblong, coarsely toothed. Branches shrubby, procum- 
bent or divaricate, hairy, h. 1ft. Cape of Good Hope, 
1816. (E. G. 448.) 

C. IlnifoUa (Flax-leaved).* fl. white, yellow, racemose. 
November, l. oblong-lanceolate or linear, quite entire, 
ft. If t Cape of Good Hope, 1820. Shrubby. (P. F. G. iii., 
p. 7.) 



Fig. 413. Flowering Branch oh Cestrum Parcjui. 

C. Faxqnl (Parqui). fl. whitish-yellow, disposed in panicles, 
very fragrant at night. June and July. I. lanceolate. Sin. to Bin. 
long, attenuated at both ends, sub-undulated, h. lit. Chili, 
1787. This evergreen shrub will succeed in the open air if 
accorded the protection of a wall, and sheltered during winter. 
See Fig. 413. (B. M. 1770.) 

C. rosenm (rose).* fl. rose-coloured, sessile, capitate, involucrate ; 
peduncles termmal and axillary, three to six-flowered, July. 
I. oblong, bluntish, doivny. A. 4ft. Mexico, 1850. Greenhouse 
evergreen shrub. SYN. Habrothamnus rosous. 

CETEKACH. See Asplenitim. 

CETONIA AtTBATA. See 3losecliafeir. 

CEUTOBBHYNCHUS STJLCICOI.LIS. Bea 
Cabbage Gall Weevil and Tnruip Gall Weevil. 
CHACO, or CHOCO. See SechiTim. 



CheeuoBtoma — continued,. 
C. polyantha (many-flowered).* 



shaped ; 
the oa 



lilac, yellow ; corolla funnel- 
racemes loose. June. I. ovate, toothed, cuneated at 
upper ones oblong. Herbaceous, much branched at the 
base. ■ A.' 4in. South Africa, 1844. (B. B. 33, 32.) 

CK.2EB0FHYI>IiUXI (from chairo, to rejoice, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; in reference to the smell of the leaves). 
Oed. Umbelliferoe. 'An extensive genus of hardy her- 
baceous plants, of scarcely any horticultural interest. 
Flowers white, sometimes rose ; involucre none, or of fevy 
leaves; involuoela of many leaves. Leaves decompound; 
leaflets toothed or multifid. All the species are of the 
easiest possible culture in any soil. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in the open, during spring. 

C. bnlbosmn (bulbous). Bulbous-rooted Chervil, fl. white. 
June. Z. supra-decompound; lower ones pilose at the petioles, 
superior ones glabrous ; segments multifid, linear. Stem beset 
with retrograde hairs at the bottom, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Europe, 
&c., 1726. See also Cbervil, Bulbons-rootcd. 

CHSTANTHEBA (from chaite, a bristle, and anther, 
au anther ; the anthers being furnished with tufts of bristly 
hairs). Obd. Gom/positw. Pretty half-hardy herbaceous 
annuals or perennials, allied to Ainslwa. Involucre many- 
leaved, ciliated ; florets of ray linear, three-toothed, with a 
flne bifid spiral segment at the divisions ; receptacle flat, 
naked; pappus hairy. They thrive best in a compost of 
peat and loam. Propagated by divisions of the root, in 
March or April; or by seflda, sown in gentle heat, in 
spring. 

C. olllata (ciliated). fi.-heads yellow. July. A. 2ft. Chili, 1822. 
Annual. 

C. serrata (saw-leaved). fl.-heads golden yellow, solitary, ter- 
mmal. I. narrow, channelled, armed with short spiny teeth. 



CHXTOCAIiTX (from chaite, a bristle, and halyx, 
a calyx; in reference to the calyx being covered with spiny 
bristles). Oed. Leguminosw. Stove evergreen twiners. 
For culture, see CUtoria. 

C Ttaoentlnns (St. Vincent's). /. yellow ; pedicels filiform, 

"th 



Hpel _ 

flexed. West Indian islands, 1823. 
(B. R. 799.) 



Stn. Glycine vincentina. 




FIB. 414. FLOWERING Branch of Chajlebaiia pouolosa. 
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CHiETOOASTBA (from chaite, a bristle, and gaster, 
a belly ; In allusion to the tube of the oaljx being beset 
with bristles or scales). Obd. Melastomacew. The plants 
formerly placed here are now generally distributed in the 
genera Brachyotum and Pleroma. Greenhouse or stove 
shrubs or herbs, for the most part clothed with strigose 
hairs. Flowers terminal. Leaves three to five-nerved, 
quite entire, or hardly serrulated. They are of easy cul- 
ture in peat and loam. Propagated by seeds, sown in 
March ; or by cuttings (of the perennials), in sandy peat. 
C. gracilis (slender).* fl, red, lilac, axillary ; pedicels one-flowered ; 
terminal ones three-flowered. I. almost sessile, lanceolate -linear, 
acute, quite entire, villous. Plant herbaceous, erect, nearly 
simple, naked at the apex. h. 1ft. Brazil, 1818. Stove perennial. 
C. lanceolata (lance-shaped-leaved). Jl. white; peduncles tri- 
chotomous, axillary and terminal. January, i!. petiolate, broadly 
lanceolate, acuminated, serrulately ciliated, villous on both sur- 
faces, h. 1ft. Peru, 1820. Stove annual. 
C. strlgosa (short-bristled).* fl. rosy-purple ; cymes terminal, 
pedunculate, few-flowered. August. I. on short petioles, ovate, 
acute, hardly three-nerved, quite entire, with a few thick, 
scattered, adpiessed bristles on the upper surface, ft. 1ft. West 
Indies, 1848. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

CHAIiAZA. That part of a seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

CHADISIBATIA (from chamai, on the ground, dwarf, 
and hatos, a bramble; referring to its low growth and 
bramble-like flowers). Oed^ Bosacew. A very pretty half- 
hardy evergreen shrub, thriving in a cool frame or green- 
house, in light loam, to which may be added a little peat. 
Cuttings should be struck in sand, in a cool frame. 

C. follolosa (leafleted).* fl. white, about Jin. in diameter ; cymes 
four to five-flowered, terminal. I. broadly-ovate, about 2in, long, 
tripinnately dissected. Youn^ shoots clothed with a ^andular 
pubescence, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Sierra Nevada, 1859. See Fig. 414. 
(B. M. 5171.) 

CHAM2!CISTUS. See Rhododendron Chamae- 
cistns. 

CHAMiECYFABIS (from chamai, on the ground, 

i.e. dwarf, and Kuparissos, Cypress; the Bastard or 

Dwarf Cypress). White Cedars. Stn. Betinospora. Okd. 

G<mifer<B. Hardy evergreens. The present genus ranks 

extremely close to Cupressus, the principal distinction 

between the two being the more numerous ovules beneath 

the fertEe scales of the latter. They are very pretty, 

and thrive best in a, moist soil, in a rather protected 

situation. Propagated freely by seeds; but mainly by 

cuttings, put in during October. Select young side 

shoots, with a heel; insert in well-drained pots of sandy 

soil, and place in a close cold frame, keeping fairly moist 

through the winter. In February, they wiU be calloused, 

and should be placed in gentle heat; they will then root 

freely. This genus, like most others of the same order, 

is overloaded with synonyms, and mere varieties are often 

elaborated into species — most of them Imown in gardens 

under the name of Betinospora, others as Cwpressus. 

O. Bourslerli (Boursier's). A synonym of C Lawsonimm. 

C. decnssata (decussate). A synonym of C. ericoides. 

C. ericoides (Heath-like). I. linear, spreading, densely arranged 

in four ranks on the slender branchlets, somewhat rigid and 

acute ; bright green above, glaucous beneath, assuming a ruddy 

tint in winter. Branches very numerous, furnished with short 

branchlets. ft. 3ft. to 4ft. A well-known dwarf, compact, conical 

bush, of garden origin. SVNS. C. decussata, Betinospora deeussata 

and jwdperoides. 

C. flllcoldes aurea (golden fern-like). A synonym of C. tetra- 

gona aurea. 
C. flllfera (thread-bearing).* I. subiUate, pointed, distant, in 
alternate pairs, fulvous-green colour. Branches spreading; 
secondary, ones alternate, long, distant, furnished, on one side 
principally, vrith numerous thread-like pensile branchlets of 
various lengths ; terminal ones longer, filiform. Japan, 1867. 
A dwarf tree, with irregular outline. Syn. 0. pisifera fihfera. 
C. Keteleerl (Keteleer's). A synonym of C. oUv^a. 
C. Lawsonlana (Lawson's).* /., male catkms bright crimson, 
terminal, numerous, produced when the trees are m a young 
state. I. dark glossy green, more or less tinged with a glaucous 
hue very minute and closely imbricated, obtuse or acute, 
usually furnished with an obscure tubercle towards the apex, 
cones about the size of large peas, and produced in great pro- 
fusion Branches short, and spreading ; branchlets crowded. 



ChmaaBQiypaxia— continued,. 

pendulous, fern-like, and feathery. Trunk comparatively slender. 
A. 75ft. to 100ft. North California, 1853. A very splendid hardy 
evergreen tree, usually known in gardens under the name of 
Cupressus. It is easily propagated by seeds, but the numerous 
beautiful varieties are best increased by grafting upon seedling 




stocks of the species. Syns. C. Boursierii and Cupressus Law- 
soniana. See Fig. 415. The varieties of this species are extremely 
numerous; the following are described as being the best, in 
Veitch's "Manual of Comferse": 

C. Ii. albo-spica (white-speckled).* Terminal growth and tips of 

the branchlets creamy-white. Growth rapid, but less dense than 

the type. 
C. L. albo>varlegata (white-variegated).* Branchlets and 

foliage very deep green, profusely spotted and blotched with 

white. Of dwarf, compact, and conical habit. 
O. L. argentea (silvery).* Branches longer and more slender than 

those of the type ; foliage of almost silvery whiteness. 
C. L. argenteo-variegata (silvery-variegated).* Many branch- 
lets and leaves creamy-white, interspersed among the deep green 

foliage. 
C. Ii. aureo-varlegata (golden-variegated).* This differs from 

the type in having many of its branchlets bright yellow. 
C. Ii. erecta^vlrldls (erect-green).* Habit fastigiate and tapering, 

with foliage of a lighter and brighter green than the type. It is 

very ornamental and distinct. 
G. L. filiformls (thread-formed). Branches excessively elongated. 

Habit sub-pendulous. 
C. Ii. gracilis pendnla (gracefully pendulous).* Branches long, 

gracefully pendulous. A handsome lawn plant, of vigorous gro wth. 
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Chauueoyparis— continued. 

C. L. Intertexta (interwoven).* A variety more robust in all its 
parts, so that the ultimate branchlets appear more divaricate 
than in the type. Foliage with a peculiar glaucous hue. 

C. Ii. Intea (yellow).* Whole of young growth light clear yellow. 
Of medium growth and compact habit. 

C. Ii. nana (dwarf).* A diminutive variety, of slow growth; 
dense in habit, globose in outline, and deep green in colour. 

C. 1. n. alba (white). All the young growth yellowish-white ; 
light green when mature. 

C. Ii. n. glanca (grey)* resembles nana, but differs in its highly 
glaucous foliage. 

C. leptoolada (slender-branchleted).* I. of two forms ; primordial 
ones linear awl-shaped, recurved, and light glaucous green ; later 
ones scale-like, closely appressed to the branchlets, and deeper in 
colour. Branches close-set, short, sub-erect, much divided ; 
branchlets flattened, fern-like, clustered towards the extremities 
of the branches and their many sub-divisions, h. 8ft. to 10ft. 
Japan. Habit pyramidal. Stn. Betinospora Uptodada. 




Fig. 416. Cones and Leaves of Cham.ecyparis nutkaensis. 

C. nntkaenels (Nootka Sound).* I. small, closely imbricated, 
very acute, destitute of tubercles, rich dark green, slightly glaucous 
on the lower surface or shady side of the branches. Branches 
sub-erect ; branchlets distichously arranged, with elegantly 
recurved extremities, h. 40ft. to 60tt. British Columbia, 1850. 
A very fine hardy species, with a nearly columnar form. Syn. 
Thujopsia borealis. See Fig. 416. The names of the varieties, 
argenteo-variegata (silvery-variegated), aureo-variegata (golden- 
variegated), aympacta (compact), glauea (glaucous), hendula 
(pendulous), variegati (variegated), and viridis (green), sufficiently 
explain their respective characteristics. 

C. obtnsa (obtuse-leaved).* I. mostly in whorls of four, ovate- 
rhomboid, blunt, seldom pointed, decussate, all scale-formed, 
closely pressed along the branchlets, and adhering almost as far 
as the points, the lower part only being visible. Branches spread- 
ing ; lateral ones in two rows, very dense, spreading out like a 
fan, and of a light green colour, h. 70ft. to ICOft. Japan. A tall 
evergreen tree. Syns. C. Eeteleeri and Eetinospora oitusa. 

C. o. albo-picta (white-spotted). Many of the young shoots 
creamy-white, thus giving the plant a speckled and spotted 
appearance 

C, o. anrea (golden).* This differs from the typical species in 
having a portion of the smaller spray and leaves of a golden colour, 
intermixed with the usual glossy green ones. Japan. A very 
desirable plant for small gardens, being quite hardy. 



Chanuecyparis — continued. 

C o. oompacta (compact). Stem much divided at the base. 
Branches crowded and more dense than in the type. 

C. o. fillcoides (fern-like).* I. small, oval, curved, thick in texture, 
and somewhat obtusely pointed, keeled on the back, thickly and 
rather loosely imbricated in four rows, and of a deep glossy green 
colour. Branches long, narrow, flat, regularly and thickly fur- 
nished on both sides with short branchlets of a deep green 
colour on the upper surface, and more or less glaucous beneath. 
Japan. A free-growing, quite hardy tree. Sym. Retirwspora 
filuoides. 

C. o. gracilis anrea (slender golden).* A very graceful form, 
with spreading branches, which are elongated at their extremi- 
ties into slender, rather pendulous stems, furnished with short 
branchlets ; young foliage light, clear yellow, but ultimately light 
green. Habit pyramidal, 

C. o. lycopodloldes (Club-moss-like).* I. variously shaped, and 
thickly arranged all round the shoots ; those on the upper parts 
of the principal branchlets being more or less terete-pointed, or 
bluntly awl-snaped ; those near the base of the principal shoots, 
and on the lesser spray, are more or less scale-formed, adpressed 
in opposite pairs, keeled on the back, oval-shaped, closely imbri- 
cated, all of a deep glossy green colour. Branches spreading, 
rather slender ; branchlets numerous, short, linear. Japan, 1861. 
A fine evergreen tree. Syn. Retinospora lycopodundes. 

C. o. nana (dwarf).* A very singular variety, fonnine a dwarf, 
cushion-shaped little bush, and seldom attaining a height of more 
than 1ft. or 2ft., but spreading out horizontally all round to more 
than double that distance. Japan. Quite hardy, and forms an 
interesting object for rockwork or miniature gardens. SYN. Retino- 
spora oitusa pygmcea. 

C. o. plnmosa (feathery).* Z. subulate or awl-sbaped, sub-erect 
or spreading, acute. Branches numerous, sub-erect, thickly fur- 
nished with lateral shoots, h. 15ft. to 20ft. Japan. A dense- 
growing species, with a conical habit. The varieties of this 
are extremely beautiful dwarf shrubs, with flexible feathery 
branchlets. 

C o, p. albo-plcta (white-spotted).* Many of the branchlets pure 
white, imparting a speckled appearance to the plant. 

C. o. p. argentea (silvery).* Nearly the whole of the young 
growth creamy -white, becoming green when mature. 

C. o, p. anrea (golden).* Young shoots and foliage of a light 
golden-yellow, gradually becoming deep green as the season 
advances. Very distinct and omamentaL 

C. o. tetragons anrea (golden tetragonal).* 2. short, scale-like, 
golden-yellow until the second year, when they assume a deep 
green colour. Branches horizontal, tufted at the extremities with 
short, undivided, tetragonal branchlets. Garden variety. Syn. 
C. Jilicoides aurea, 

C. o. variegata (variegated). This only differs from the ordinary 
C ohiusa in the branchlets being more or less tinged with yellow. 
The above list by no means completes the list of varieties of this 

very variable species. A large number of different forms may be 

selected from any seed bed, but the above-named are the best. 

C. plslfera (Pea-bearing).* I. in four rows, decussate, all scale- 
formed on the adult plants ; upper and lower ones ovate-lanceo- 
late, tapering to a hard point, keeled on the back, and smooth ; 
lateral ones almost sickle-shaped, equally long, acute-pointed, 
marked on the under side with two white glaucous bands. 
Branches numerous, thickly covered with branchlets. Japan. 
A much smaller and more slender tree than C. oitusa. 

C. p. argenteo-variegata (silvery-variegated). This variety 
has its shoots variegated with white. 

C. p. anrea (golden).* . Terminal shoots of a golden hue. Japan, 
1861. 

C. p. fillfera (thread-bearing). A synonym of C. flifera. 

C. sphseroidea (spherical). White Cedar. I. very minute, 
closely imbricated, furnished with a small tubercle about the 
centre, light gi'een, soon falling from the older branches. «me« 
small globular bodies, about the size of peas. Branches spread- 
ing, much ramified; branchlets slender, not plaited. Trunk 
slender, tapering, h. 40ft. to 70ft. North America, 1736. SYN. 
Cwpressus thyoides. 

C. s. glauea (glaucous) A synonym of 0. s. kewensia. 

C. s. keweusls (Kew).* This variety differs from the species in 
being more compact, denser, and in having the branchlets and 
leaves of a silvery-glaucous colour. Very handsome. Syn. C. s. 
glauea. 

C. s. variegata (variegated).* A handsome low or medium-sized 
tree, on which more than half the branchlets, with their foliage, 
are of a rich golden-yeUow. It requires a damp, moist situation. 

C. sqnarrosa (squarrose-leaved).* I. spiral, or in whorls, spread- 
ing, linear, sharp-pointed, decurrent, dense, smooth, and fre- 
(Tuently bent or curved backwards, but somewhat scale-formed ; 
tnose on the young plants are larger, linear, sharp-pointed, spread- 
ing, reflexed, bright glaucous-green above, and furnished with 
two white glaucous bands on the under side. Branches slender 
gracefully curved towards the extremities ; branchlets numerous, 
spreading in all directions, and thickly furnished with extended 
leaves. It. 4ft. to 5ft. Japan. A large bush or small tender tree. 
Syn. Jtetinospora sguarrosa. 
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CHAMJBSOKEA (from chamai, dwarf, and dorea, a 
gift; referring to the fruits of this palm being easily 
reached). Stns. Nunnezia, Nunnezharia. Ord. Palmew. 
A rather large genus of stove palms, very extensively 
grown, and universally admired. Flowers dioecious, ap- 
pearing below the crown of the leaves. Fruit a berry, 
generally a little larger thp.n a pea, with a fine polish, 
and of a bright colour. Leaves usually pinnatisect, but 
in a few species entire. Trunk ringed, polished, scarcely 
thicker than a man's finger. Plant unarmed. The species 
are invariably found growing under the shade of tall 
forest trees, and never in exposed situations. Essentials, 
therefore, to th«ir successful culture in our stoves are 
shade and moisture. They succeed best in a compost of 
two pafts spongy peat, one part loam, and one of sand ; 
the whole well mixed together. 

C. Arenberglana (Arenberg's).* !. pinnate, 2ft. to 3ft. long; 
pinnce 12in. long and 4in. broad, pendent, tapering to a tail-like 
point, bright green. Stem slender. Guatemala. Syns. C. lati- 
/rons and C. latifolia. 

C. atrovlrens (dark green). A synonym of C. Martiana. 

C. breviftrons (sbort-fronded). I. pinnate, arching, 12in. to 18in. 
in length ; pinnie sessile, lin. to 2m. broad, tapermg tc a point, 
dark green. Stem slender. New Grenada. Very distinct. 

C. desmoncoides (Desmoncus-like).* I. pinnate, 2ft. to 3ft. long; 
pinnae 12in. long, lin. to l^in. broad, pendent, dark green. Stem 
slender and, as well as the petioles, glaucous. Mexico, 1846. 
An elegant species, which assumes a climbing habit after reaching 
a height of aoout 6ft. Syn. C scandeiis. 

Ci ebumea (ivory). I. pinnate, broad, vei-y bright green, which 
contrasts well with the ivory-white midrib iVhich runs through 
the blade, and is apparent on both surfaces. Stems and petioles 
perfectly smooth and somewhat glaucous. Columbia, 1876. 

C elatior (taller). I. bright green, pinnate, mth broad leaflets. 
South Mexico. This is perhaps the tallest-growing of all the 
Chamjedoreas. It is suitable for growing up the pillars, and 
training along under the roof, of a large stove. 

C. elegans (elegant).* I. pinnate, 2ft. to 4ft. long, gracefully 
pendent ; pinnse 6in. to 9in. long, lin. broad in the centre, 
tapering towards each end, bright dark green; petioles some- 
what carinate, sheathing at the base. Stem stout. A. 4ft. 
Mexico. Syns. C. Helleriana and Ewnthia Deppeana. (G. C. 
1873, 508.) 

C. Ernestl - Aagustl (Ernest Augustus').* /. spikes bright 
orange-scarlet, and extremely ornamental while tney last. I. 
rich dark green, simple, 2ft. long, 1ft. broad, deeply bifid at the 
apex. New Grenada. Syn. C. simpUcifroTis. (B. M. 4831, 4837.) 

C. formosa (beautiful).* I, pinnate ; pinnae very numerous, alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate, 18in. long, and about 3in. wide, elongated 
to a thread-like point ; petiole smooth, mth two channels on the 
face. Tolima, South America, 1876. (G. C. 1876, 724.) 

C. frasrams (fragrant). Jl. spikes in long drooping panicles. 
I. bright green, pinnate, gracefully recurved ; pinnse numerous, 
narrow, acuminate. Mexico, 1860. Syn. Morenia fragrans. 
(B. M. 5492.) 

C. geonomiformls (Geonoma-formed).* Z. entire, bifid at the 
apex, 6in. to 12in. in length, 4in. to 5in. in breadth, dark green. 
Stem slender, h. 4ft. Guatemala, 1855. A very beautiful 
dwarf-growing species, Syn. Wunnezharia geonomifarmit. (B. 
M. 6088.) 

C. glauolfolla (glaucous-leaved).* I. long, pinnate ; pinnse narrow, 
long, and slender, dark green, suffused with a glaucous hue. 
Guatemala, h. 20ft. An elegant slender-growing species, and one 
of the best for decorative pui-poses. 

C. graminlfolia (Grass-leaved).* I. pinnate, 2ft. to 4ft. long, rich 
dark glaucous green, gracefully arched; pinnse upwards of 1ft. 
long, about Jin. broad. Stem reed-like. Costa Bica. This is 
described as probably the most graceful species of the genus, 
the whole plant having the appearance of a plume of feathers. 

C. Helleriana (Heller's). A synonym of C. degam. 

C. latifolia (broad-leaved). A synonym of C. ArenUrgiama. 

C. latifrons (broad-fronded). A synonym of C. Arenbergiana. 

C. Llndeniana (Linden's). I. pinnate, spreading ; pinnse broadly 
oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, falcate, long acuminate ; prmoary 
and secondary nerves eleven to thirteen. Mexico. 

C. lunata (crescent-shaped). A synonym of C. oblongata. 

C. macrospadlx (large-spadix). ;. pinnate, upwards of 4ft. long, 
gracefully curved ; pinnse 12in. to 18m. long by 2in. broad, daA 
green. Stem somewhat stout. Costa Rica. A very handsome 
plant, and one of the largest-growing species in the present 
genus. 

C. Martiana (Martius's). I. pinnate, spreading ; pinnse pendent, 
6in to Bin. long, hardly lin. broad, deep green. Chipias. A 
very useful dwarf spreading species, producing many little 
dichotomous stems. SYN. C. atrovirens. 

C. mexlcaoa (Mexican). A synonym of C. Sartorii. 



Chamradorea — continued. 

C. mlorophylla (small-leaved).* ;. pinnate, 6in. to lOin. long, 
prettily arched ; pinnaa ovate-cordate, about 4in. long and IJin. 
wide, very deep green. Stem slender, dark green, mottled 
with white dots. Tropical America. An elegant pigmy palm, 
The branching flower-spikes are produced from below the crown 
of leaves when the stem is only about 2in. high. 

C. Oblongata (oblong). I. pinnate, long, dark green; pinnse 
somewhat lunate. Stem moderately stout. Tropical America. 
An elegant species, well adapted for decorative purposes. Syn. 
C. lunata. 




Fig. 417. Cham^dorea Sahtobi!. 

C. Sartorii (Sartor's).* Jl. spikes bright red. I. longer, more 
numerous, and pinnules broader, than m C. eUganSt which species 
it otherwise much resembles. Mexico. A very handsome species. 
Syns. C. mexicaTia and Morenia oblongata con/erta. See Fig. 417. 

C> scandens (climbing). A synonym of C. desmoncoides. 

C. slmiiliolfrons (simple-fronded). A synonym of C. Emesli- 
Augitsti. 

C. tenella (slender). Jl. yellow, spiked, ebracteate and ebracteo- 
late; male Jjin. long. I. shortly petioled, 4in. to Sin. long by 3in. 
broad, spreading, convex, remotely obtusely serrate, bifid for one- 
third of their length ; nerves eight or nine pairs. Spadices as 
long as the palm, drooping, slender, unbranched ; males longest, 
with most numerous and much the largest flowers ; rachis slender, 
but stouter than the peduncle, yellowish ; peduncles very slender ; 
spathes membranous. One of the most diminutive of all palms. 
Mexico. (B. M. 6584.) 

C. Tepejilote (TepejUote, native name). (. pinnate ; pinnse rich 
deep green, pendent. Stem slender, h. 10ft. Mexico, 1860. A 
very graceful species, but somewhat rare in cultivation. (B. M. 
6030.) 

C, Warscewlczii (Warscewicz's). I. beautifully curved, long, 
pinnate ; pinnaa broad, sessile, tapering to a point ; terminal 
pinnae broad, bifid. Guatemala. 

C. Wendlandi (Wendland's).* I. pinnate ; pinnse 1ft. long, up- 
wards of 2in. broad, sessile ; apex acuminate, rich shining green. 
Stem slender. Mexico. This is one of the best for decorative 
purposes. 

CHAMSiLAUCIACElE. A tribe of Myrtacece. 

CKAIUXImAJJCIUIH (from chamaileuke, a dwarf 
white Poplar, because its healthy stems are miniatures of 
that tree ; this meaning is not very clear). Oed. Myrtacem. 
A very ornamental little greenhouse evergreen shmb. 

2 a 
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Cliainselauoilllli— continued. 
Flowers white, axillary, subtended by two oonoaye braote- 
olea, which fall oS in a. oalyptra from the young bud. 
Leaves opposite, crowded, linear, triquetrous. Tor cul- 
ture and propagation, see Calyth.riz. 

C. clllatam (hair-fringed), fl,, tube of calyx striated, glabrous, 
■with the lobes roundish and ciliated. May. h, 2ft. West 
Australia, 1825. 

CHAMJBLEDON FROCUMBENS. See Iioise- 
lenxia. 

CHAIIX2IFEUCE (from chamai, dwarf, and peulce, a. 
Pine ; resemblance). Oed. Compositae. This genus is now 
usually included under Cnicus. Nearly hardy herbaceous 
plants, differing from Gnicus proper in the covering of the 
achenes being hardened, not membranaceous; and from 
Garduus in the pappus being feathery, not simple. Flower- 
heads from lin. to 2in. in diameter, generally arranged in 
corymbs or long leafy racemes. Leaves usually lanceolate, 
with very spiny margins. Of the entire genus, the only 
two worth much attention are C. Gasabonce and 0. 
diacanfha. Both these are effective for sub-tropical gar- 
dening and carpet bedding, growing in compact rosette-like 
patches, and not producing stems or flower-heads until the 
second year. Propagated by seeds, sown in gentle heat, in 
February, and also in September, in which latter case the 
young seedlings should be potted up and kept indoors 
throughout the winter months. 

C. Casabonea (Gasabona's). Fish-bone Thistle. Ji.-h£ads pale 
purple. Summer. I. deep green, veined with white, spmy. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. South Europe, 1714. 

G. diaoantha (two-spined). Jl.-heads purplish, in dense, spike- 
like clusters. Summer. I. shining green, marked with silvery 
lines ; spines ivory-white, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Syria, 1800. 

C. Strlota (upright). fi.-heads purple. Summer. I. veined with 
white, h. 2ft. South Europe, 1820. A neat and dwarf-growing 
species, sometimes seen in gardens. 

CHAMJERANTHEBIUM (from chamai, dwarf, and 
anthos, a flower). Obd. Acanthacece. Stove plants, thriving 
best in a well-drained peat and loam compost. Cuttings 
of young shoots wiU root in spring, if planted in sand and 
placed in heat. 

C. Beyrlohll Tarlegatnm (Beyrich's variegated), fi. white. 
I. rather large, oval, marked with a broad, irregularly-margined 
greyish band along the centre. Brazil, 1866. (B. M. 5557.) 

C. Ignenin (fiery). Ji. yellow. I. with red veins. Peru. (E. G. 

598:) 

C. piotum (jpainted).* I. sessile, obovate-oblong, tapering at the 
base and shortly acuminate at the apex ; colour green, with 
orange edges, and a large, irregular, central silvery blotch : young 
leaves covered with short, stiff, appressed orange-coloured hairs. 
Brazil, 1878. 

CHAMSRKODOS (from chamai, on the ground, and 
rodon, a rose ; dwarf rose). Oed. Rosacew. Pretty hardy 
herbaceous perennials, allied to Potentilla, but difficult to 
preserve through the winter, owing to excessive damp. 
Flowers white or purple, erect, solitary or paniculate, 
small. Leaves alternate, three-parted; divisions again 
split np into linear segments. They should be grown 
under a weU-drained ledge of the rockery, or in pots, in 
a mixture of sand, peat, and loam ; and should be placed 
on a dry shelf, in a cold frame, in winter, at which time 
they must be but sparingly watered, if at aU. Increased 
by seeds, which should be sown as soon as ripe, in pots, 
in a cold frame. 

C. ereetas (erect). Jl. white ; petals about equal in length to 
the calyx. July to August. 2. multifid; segments linear. Stem 
straight, beset with glandular hairs, panicfed. h. 6in. Eocky 
Mountains, &c., 1824. 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered). //. white; petals twice the 
■ length of the calyx. June. I. divided into numerous linear 
segments, pubescent. Stems numerous, erect, leafy. h. 6in. 
Dahuria, 1828. 

CKAMi&BiOFS (from chamai, on the ground, and rhopa, 
a bush ; alluding to the low growth of the plants). Oed. 
Pahneae. A genus comprising two species of ornamental 
greenhouse palms. The petioles are furnished with 
prickles, the blade is fan-shaped, the inflorescence axillary 
and polygamo-dioBoious, whilst the fruits are generally 



ChamsBrops — continued. 
one-seeded, and resemble Olives in appearance. 0. 
hv/rmUa is frequently employed in sub-tropical gardening, 
for which purpose it should have a situation sheltered from 
strong winds. The species are of very easy culture in 
a compost of rich strong loam, to which is added a small 
portion of vegetable mould and sand; perfect drainage, 
and copious supplies of water throughout the summer, are 
most essential to success. Propagation may be effected 
by suckers, which generally appear in considerable quan- 
tities ; or by seeds. Bee also BliapidopliyUiuu, Sabal, 
and Trachycarpns. 

0. bnmills (dwarf).* I. glaucous on both surfaces, divided about 
one-third their length into narrow, erect segments ; petioles 
glaucous, 3ft. to 4ft. in length, armed at the edges with stout 
spines, h. 20ft. (usually about 4ft. to 6ft. in English gardens). 
South Europe and North Africa, 1731. In its native home, 
this species is seen to most perfection. It is very fine, and well 
worthy of greatly extended cultivation. 
C. macrocarpa (large-fruited).* A robust growing form, with a 
stout stem and larger fruit than the foregoing species. It has 
a hardy constitution, and is an 'excellent plant for decorative 
purposes. Northern Africa. 

CHAMISSOA (commemorative of the naturalist, Louis 
Charles Albert von Chamisso, bom at Boneoort in Cham- 
pagne, in 1781 ; died at Berlin in 1838). Oed. Amaramtacem. 
A genus containing some six or eight species, from tropical 
and sub-tropical South America. Some of the species now 
referred here were formerly placed under Achyranthes, a 
genus of about a dozen species, of merely botanical 
interest. Chamissoas thrive well in loam and leaf mould. 
They may be readily increased by seeds ; or by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, in bottom heat. The only species 
worth mentioning here is the following : 

C. altlaslma (tallest). Jl. whitish, in branched terminal and 
axillary panicles. I. stalked, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, hairy 
beneath. A tall herbaceous greenhouse or stove perennial. 

CHAraOmiLi:, or CAMOMIIiI: {Anthemis nobilis). 
A perennial herbaceous plant, at one time — and stiU to a 
considerable extent — in repute as a medicinal agent. It 
has both tonic and febrifugal properties, and thrives on any 
light rich boU, if fairly dry. The plants may be raised from 
seed, but the quickest way of propagation is by dividing 
the roots in spring, and replanting in small patches, about 
9in. apart. They must be watered when dry, until esta- 
blished, and kept clear of weeds. The flowers, which alone 
are used, should be picked as soon as fully expanded, in 
fine, sunny weather, placed thinly in a shady place to dry, 
and turned over occasionally. As the blooming season 
lasts for some time, several picking's may be made. There 
are two varieties — ^the Single and the Double-flowered. 
The latter produces the greater bulk of flowers,* and is, 
consequently, most cultivated. The flowers of the Single 
variety are, however, of the best medicinal quality. 




Fig. 418. The Champignon (Mahashius oreades). 
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CKAIVEFIGNON {Marasmius oreades). This has long 
been known as an escnlent nrnshroom, and it is greatly 
esteemed throughout France. It is sometimes described 
in books as the Fairy-ring Mushroom, but several others 
haye an equal claim to that title. It may be readily 
distinguished from the closely allied poisonous species, 
M. urens, with which it sometimes grows, in having the 
stem quite bare, and in its less crowded gUls. See Fig. 418. 

CHANDELIER-TREi:. See Fandaniis can- 
delabrum. 

CKANNELLED. HoUowed out, like a gutter. 

CHAITTAIIEI^LE (Cantharellus eibarius). This is 
one of the most distinct, best-known, and most generally 
appreciated of fungi. It is almost, always a woodland 
species, growing either singly or in patches, and appear- 
ing from the latter end of August until the end of 
October or the beginning of November. The stem, which 
is short and thick, expands graduaBy into the pileus, 
which is smooth and funnel-shaped. The gills are thick 
and branched, and, owing to the shape of the pilous, seem 
to extend for some distance down the stem, having rather 
the appearance of folds (see Fig. 419). The ChantareUe is 
throughout of a deep rich yellow colour, and possesses a 




Fig. 419. The Chantarelle (Cantharellus cibarius). 

peculiar but pleasant smell. This species seems most 
abundant in the southern parts of the country, being 
found in large quantities in various parts of Kent, Surrey, 
Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Essex, and the neighbouring 
counties. In Prance, the Chantarelle enjoys a general 
and well-deserved popularity. It is employed in fricassees, 
or cooked with butter, lard, and oil ; vinegar, salt ■ and 
onions being added at discretion. It is sometimes pre- 
served in vinegar, with pepper, salt, and garlic ; or simply 
dried, in which case it is employed as a seasoning for 
ragouts. 

CHAPTALIA (named after M. Chaptal, a celebrated 
French chemist, 1756-1831). Oed. Gompositm. A genus 
comprising about eighteen species, confined to the New 
World; perhaps the only one in cultivation being that 
mentioned below. It is an ornamental hardy herbaceous 



Chaptalia — contmued. 
perennial, easily grown in a light sandy soil. Propagated 
by divisions of the roots, in early spring. 
C. tomentosa (tomentose).* fl.-head» white; pappus capillary; 
receptacle naked ; ray-florets in a double row, deformed ; scape 
naked, one-headed ; head nodding. May. I. ovate-oblong, 
entire, silvery beneath, h. bin. North America, 1806. (B. M. 
2257.) 

CHAKCOAL is the main solidifying element of organic 
nature, and is present in large quantities in all organised 
structures. It is a pure form of Carbon. The powers of 
Charcoal in absorbing effluvia and the greater number of 
gases and vapours is well known, and as a filter Charcoal 
Powder has long been used to deprive water of its numerous 
organic impurities. As a, manure, Charcoal is of especial 
value. It may be mixed, either crushed or in lumps, with 
the soil of pot plants, in the proportion of one part Charcoal 
to sixteen parts of earth. Besides rendering the soil 
porous and facilitating drainage, Charcoal is one of the 
most indestructible substances known, and has the pro- 
perty of absorbing carbonic acid and other gases, yielding 
these up to plants as required for nourishment. It may 
be applied to the most delicate subject without danger. 
Pieces, the size of walnuts, should be put in Hyacinth 
glasses, in order to keep the water pure during the growth 
of the Hyacinth. It is often thought necessary 
to add some to water in which grapes are placed 
when out, but water wUl keep good without it 
so long as the Vine shoot is inserted. The roots 
of orchids cling to Charcoal in many oases much 
better than to anything else. 

CHARIEIS (from charieis, elegant; allud- 
ing to the beauty of the flowers). Oed. Com- 
posit(e. An ornamental hardy annual, with a 
very compact habit of growth, and free-bloom- 
ing qualities. Involucre simple ; leaflets keeled ; 
receptacle naked, convex. Seeds may be sown 
out of doors in ordinary soU, about the middle of 
April ; or, if an early display is desired, they 
may be sown on a hotbed in March, and trans- 
planted out when large enough to handle. 

C. heteropliylla (various-leaved), fl.-heada, ray- 
florets blue, ofisk blue or yellow ; peduncle long, one- 
headed, glandular. June. Z., lower ones opposite ; 
upper alternate, oblong-lanceolate. A. 1ft. South 
Africa, 1819. Syn. Kaulfussia amelloides. (B. E. 490.) 

CHARLOCK. See Sinapis arveusis. 

CHASCANUIUE (from chaino, or chaalcaino, 
to gape ; in allusion to the form of the calyx) . 
Oed. Verbenacece. All the plants formerly re- 
ferred here are now included under genus 
BoucJiea. 

CHAVICA. See Piper. 

CHUIiSi: KENNET. See GaUxaavexxaa. 

CHEILANTHES (from cheilos, a, lip, and 
anthos, a flower ; in reference to the form of the 
iudusium). Oed. Filices. The following names, 
formerly looked upon as representing distinct 
genera, are now merely regarded as sectional ones of the 
genus Gheilanthes — Adiantopsis, Aleuritopteris, and Phy- 
sapteris. A large genus of hardy, greenhouse, and stove 
ferns. Sori terminal, or nearly so, on the veins, at first 
small, sub-globose, afterwards more or less confluent. In- 
volucre formed from changed reflexed margin, roundish 
and distinct, or more or less confluent, but not quite 
continuous. For general culture, see Ferns. 
C. argentea (silvery).* sti. densely tufted, 3in. to 6in. long, wiry. 
fronds Sin. to 4in. long, 2in. livoad, deltoid, bi- or tripinnatifid ; 
lower pinna! much the largest, cut down nearly to the rachis ; 
lowest pinnules sometimes Ai"- long ; lower surface thickly 
covered ^vith white ceraceous powder, sori numerous, very 
small, marginal. Siberia to India, &c. Greenhouse species. 
C. Bradburii (Bradbury'.s). A synonym of C. toTnerdosa. 
C. capensis (Cape).* sii, tufted, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, fronds 
4in. to 6in. long, Sin. to 4in. broad, bipinnatifld ; lower pinnaj 
much the largest; pinnules on the lower side larger than the 
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others, ovate, bluntish, cut down to the rachis into oblong, blunt, 
nearly entire segments, sort small, placed all round the edge of 
the segments. Cape of Good Hope. (H. S. F. ii., 77.) 




Fig. 420. Cheilanthes Cletelandi. 

C. dovelandl (Cleveland's).* sti. tufted, erect, scaly, fronds 4in. 
to 12in. long, ovate-lanceolate, tri- or (rarely) quadripinnate ; 
ultimate divisions of pinnae nearly round, sub-lenticular, small, 
deep green above, covered with fine white scales beneath. North- 
west America. Hardy, or nearly so. See Fig. 420. 

C. Xiatonl (Eaton's).* sti. tufted. Sin. to 6in. long, wiry, densely 
scal^. fronds 3in. to Sin. long, IJin. to 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, 
tri^innatifid ; lower pinnules distant, alternate or opposite, del- 
toid; pinnules linear-oblong, pinnatifid; upper surface densely 
clothed with white woolly tomentum, lower also densely matted, 
the margin of the segments incurved. Greenhouse. Western 
United States, &c, 

C. elegans (elegant). A synonym of C. myrwphylla eUgans. 

C. fiirinosa (mealy).* sti. densely tufted, 3in. to 6in. lone, fronds 
3in. to 12in. long. Sin. to 6in. broad, lanceolate or deltoid, bi- 
tripinnatifid ; pinnse numerous, opposite, lower ones mostly 
largest; lowest pinnules longer than the others, deeply sinuato- 
pinnatifld ; under surface densely coated with pure white powder. 
sori small, brown, placed in a continuous line along the edges. 
Tropics of both hemispheres. Stove species. (B. M. 4765.) 

C. Fendlerl (Fendler's).* sti. scattered, 2in. to 4in. long, wiry. 
fronds Sin. to 4in. long, lin. to liin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, tri- 
pinnatifid ; pinnae lanceolate-deltoid, about Jin. long ; pinnules 

• linear-oblong, cut into small oblong segments ; rachis densely 
scaly, sori copious, marginal. KocEy Mountains. Greenhouse 
species. (H. S. F. ii., 1070 

C. flezuosa (flexuose). sti. tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, fronds 4in. 
to 6in. long, deltoid, tripinnate ; pinnse and pinnules lanceolate, 
short-stalked, lowest largest ; segments flattish, ovate-oblong, 
blunt, sessile, one to one and a half lines broad, sori six to eight 
to largest segment. Tropical America. Stove species. 

C. fragrons (fragrant).* sti. caespitose, wiry, lin. to Sin. long, 
densely scaly, fronds 2in. to Sin. long, about lin. broad, ovate- 
acuminate, bi- or tripinnatifid ; pinnse opposite, deltoid, cut 
down to the rachis below into several sinuato-pinnatifid linear- 
oblong lobes, sori small, copious. South Europe, <fec., 1778. 
Half-hardy. Syns. C. odora and C. auaveolens. 

C. frlgida (frigid). A synonym of C. lendigera. 

C. gracilis (slender). A synonym of C. lanuginosa, 

C. graoi]lliaa(most slender).* sti. densely tufted, Sin. to 6in. long, 
wiry, slender, fronds Sin. to 4in, long, lin. broad, narrowly ovate- 
lanceolate, bi- or tripinnatifid ; lower pinnse opposite, lanceolate- 
deltoid, cut down to the rachis into several linear-oblong semnents 
on each side ; lower surface densely matted with pale brown 
woolly tomentum ; margin of the segments much incurved. soH 
copious, marginal. California, &c. Greenhouse or frame species. 

C. hirta (hairy), sti. tufted, 2m. to 4in. long, strong, erect, densely 
hairy, fronds 4in. to 12in. long, 2in. to Sin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, 
tripinnatifid ; pinnae opposite, spreading from the main rachis at 
right angles, lanceolate, and cut down to the rachis into numerous 
oblong pinnules, which are about Jin, long ; margin of the seg- 
ments much incurved, sori copious. Cape of Good Hope, 1806. 
Greenhouse species. (H, S. F, li., 101 b.) 



Cheilanthes — continued. 

C. lanuginosa (woolly).* sti. densely tufted, erect, wiry, fronds 
4in. to Sin. long, lin. to IJin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, bipinnatifld ; 
pinnae in opposite pairs, the lower ones deltoid ; pinnules linear- 
oblong, with numerous small roundish segments ; lower surface 
densely tomentose ; margin of the segments much incurved. 
North America. Hardy. SYN. C. gracilis. 

C. lendigera (maggot-bearing).* sti. Sin. to 12in. long, strong, 
erect, tomentose. fronds 4in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, 
lanceolate, tri- or quadripinnatifld ; pinnae numerous, the lowest 
opposite, lanceolate ; pinnules numerous, linear oblong, cutdown 
to the rachis into numerous distinct convex segments, half line or 
less each way. sori sub-contiiiuous. Mexico, &c. Stove species. 
Syn. C.frigida. (H. S. F. ii., 104.) 

C. Lindheimerl (Lindheimer's).* sti. scattered. Sin. to 6in. long, 
wiry, fronds Sin. to 6in, long, liin. to 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, 
tripinnatifid ; pinnse numerous, contiguous, the lowest about lin. 
long, tin. broad; pinnules numerous, Imear-oblong ; rachis densely 
scaly above ; upper surface woolly, lower densely scaly; margin of 
the segments much incurved, sori copious, marginal. Texas and 
New Mexico. Greenhouse species. (H. S. F. ii., 107.) 

C. mioropbylla (small-leaved).* sti. 2in. to 6in. long, wiry. 
fronds Sin. to 9in. long, 2in. to Sin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, bi- or 
tripinnatifid ; pinnae in numerous nearly opposite pairs, the lowest 
lin. to Sin. long ; pinnules linear-oblong, entire or sub-deltoid, 
and cut down to the rachis below, sori roundish or donated. 
Tropical America. Stove species. There are numerous varieties 
and forms of this, one of which is C. micromera, with numerous 
close-spreading pinnae ; pinnules ovate-oblong, entire or nearly so. 
(H. S. F. ii., 99.) 

C< multifida (much-cnt). sti. tufted. Sin. to 9in. long, strong, 
erect, fronds Sin. to 12in. lon^, 2in. to Sin. broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late or deltoid, tri- or quadripmnatifid ; lower pinnules opposite, 
remote, deltoid, 2in. to6in. long; ultimate divisions linear-oblong, 
deeply lobed, and the margin in the fertile plant much recurved. 
sori terminal on the lobes, small, roundish, slightly confluent. 
Cape of Good Hope, &c. Greenhouse species. (H. G. F. 39.) 

C. myrlopIurUa (myidad-leaved). sti. densely tufted, wiry, erect, 
clothed with pale, woolly tomentimi. fronds 4in. to oin. long, and 
l|in. to 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate in outline, tri- or (luadri- 
pmnatifid ; pinnse lanceolate-deltoid, with linear-oblong pinnules 
on both sides ; ultimate segments very small, roimdish, and bead- 
like, of a bright green colour above, densely matted beneath, 
with a sub-coriaceous texture. Tropical and warm temperate 
America. Stove or greenhouse species. The variety elegans 
(Syn. C.elegans)h3.3 obovate-pyriform segments, usually tapering 
into a distinct stalk. Found m the same localities. 

C. mysurensis (Mysuran).* sti. densely tufted, very short, wiry. 
fronds Sin. to l2in. long, IJin. to Sin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, tri- 
pinnatifid ; pinnae numerous, the lowest opposite, about lin. long, 
lanceolate-deltoid, cut down to the rachis into numerous linear- 
oblong, pinnatifid pinnules, sori small, roundish, distinct, or 
slightly confluent. Tropical Hindostan. Stove species, (h. S. F. 
ii., 100.) C. fragilis is said to be very doubtfully distinct from 
the foregoing species, but it is a larger plant. 

C. odora (sweet). A synonym of 0. fragrans. 

C. Preissiana (Preiss's). A synonym of C. Sieieri. 

C. pteroides (Pteris-like), sti, 6in. to 12in. long, strong, erect. 
fronds 12in. to 18in. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, deltoid, tripinnate ; 
upper part simply pinnate ; lower with several opposite pairs of 
wiry erecto-patent branches, growing gradually larger downwards; 
segments oblong, entire, sori small, roundish, distinct but con- 
tiguous. Cape of Good Hope, &c., 1775. Greenhouse species. 
(H. S. P. ii., 101.) 

C, radiata (rayed).* sti. tufted, 12in. to ISin. long, strong, erect, 
wiry ; pinnae six to nine, all radiating from a common centre, like 
the spolces of a wheel, with a whorl of bract-like segments at the 
axis, the longest 6in. to Oin. long, about lin. broad ; pinnules 
numerous, close, iin. long, unequal-sided, truncate at the base. 
sori small, very numerous, placed along both margins of the 
entire pinnules. Tropical America. Stove species. (H. S. F.ii., 91.) 

C. m£l (reddish).* sti. tufted, lin. to Sin. long, densely tomentose. 
fronds bin. to 9in. long, 2in. to Sin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, bi- 

Einnatifid; pinnae opposite, the lower ones with lin. to 2in. 
etween them, oblong ; pinnules on the lower side the largest, 
iin. to 4in. long, linear-oblong ; under surface coated with white 
powder, sori copious, marginal, roundish, small. North of 
Hindostan. Stove species. (H. S. F. ii., 99.) 

C. Sieberi (Sieber's).* sti, densely tufted. Sin. to 6in. long, wiry. 
fronds Sin. to 6in. long, lin. to liin. broad, oblong-acuminate, tri- 
pinnatifid; pinnie in pairs, the lowest often distant, deltoid, with 
several opposite, oblong-deltoid pinnules, which are cut doivn to 
the rachis in the lower part; involucre small, narrow, pale brown, 
roimdish, and separ9,te or combined. Australia, &c. Green- 
house species. Syn. C. Preissiana. (H. S. F. ii., 97.) 

C. suaveolens (sweet-smelling). A synonym of C. fragrans. 

C. tennlfolla (slender-leaved), sti. not tufted, 4in. to Bin. long. 
wiry, flexuose. fronds 4in. to Bin. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, deltoid, 
tripinnatifid ; pinnae in numerous opposite pairs, deltoid ; pinnules 
on the lower side the largest, the lowest lin. long, cut into 
smuato-pinnatifid segments, tori roundish or sub-continuous. 
Tropics, southern hemisphere. Stove species. (H. S. F. ii., 97 ) 
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C. tomentosa (tomentose).* sti. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, strong, 
erect, densely tomentose. fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 21n. to Sin. 
broad, ovate-lanceolate, tripinnatifid ; lower pinnules distant, 
opposite, lin. to IJin. long, deltoid ; pinnules Imear-oblong, cut 
into numerous small oblong segments; racbls densely -woolly; 
upper surface grey-green, pubescent; lower densely matted. 
Mexico. Greennouse species. Syn. C. Bradburii. (H. S. F. 
u., 109 b.) 

C. Testlta (clothed).* sti. tufted, 2in. to 4in. long, wiry, slightly 
tomentose. fronds 4in. to Sin. long, liin. to 2in. broad, ovate- 
lanceolate, tripinnatifid ; lower pinnse distant, opposite, about 
iin. long, cut down to the rachis mto several oblong pinnules on 
each side, sort copious. North America, 1812. Nearly hardy. 

C. viscosa (clammy).* sti. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, strong, erect, 
pubescent, fronds 4in.- to 6in. each way, deltoid, tri- or quadri- 
pinnatifid ; pinnae in pairs, the lowest much the largest ; pinnules 
of the lower side larger than the others, lanceolate, with narrow 
linear-oblong segments, which are again cut down to the rachis. 
sori more or less confluent. New Mexico, &c., 1841. Stove 
or greenhouse species. (H. S. F, ii., 93.) 

C. Wrightii (Wright's).* sti. 2in. to 4in. long, strong, wiry. 
fronds 2in. to 3in. long, lin. to liin. broad, ovate-lanceolate, tri- 

?innatifid ; pinnae in several opposite pairs, the lowest about 
in. long ; pinnules cut about half-way down, sari copious, the 
margin of the fertile fronds much incurved. Texas. Greenhouse 
species. (H. S. F. ii., 90.) 

CHEIMATOBIA BKUIHATA. See Winter Motli. 




Fig. 421. Flowbbing Branch op Cheiranthus Cheiri. 

CHEIRANTHTTS (from cheiri or kheyry, the Arabic 
name of a plant with very red sweet-scented flowers, and 
anthos, a flower; or perhaps from cheir, the hand, and an- 
thos, a flower — ^hand-flower). Wallflower. Okd. Cruciferae. 
Biennial, perennial, or snffruticose herbs. Eaoemes elon- 
gated ; pedicels bractless, filiform ; siliqna long and narrow. 
LeaTes oblong or lanceolate, entire or toothed. The hardy 
shrubby varieties of the common sort should be increased 
by young cuttings, which wiE soon root outside, if covered 
vfith a hand glass. The half-hardy kinds will thrive weU 
in a light rich soil; young cuttings will strike freely 
under a hand glass, in a cold frame, and may be kept 
there, or in a cool house, through the winter. The herba- 
ceous perennials may also be increased by young cuttings 



Clieiraxitliiis — continued. 
or seeds. The biennial and annual kinds are propagated 
by seeds, sown in the open border, from March to July. 
All the species thrive well if planted on the rockwork, 
and even the tenderer sorts, thus treated, will survive 
mild winters. The common Wallflowers — varieties of 0. 
Cheiri — will thrive almost anywhere. 

C. asper (rough), fi. yellow, rather large, in dense corymbs. 
June. I. linear-lanceolate, more or less toothed or entire, tapering 
much to the base, and are, as well as the stem, covered with 
close-pressed, two-paTted hairs. Stem branched, h. 1ft. Cali- 
fornia, iftc, 1826. Half-hardy. Stk. C. capitatna. 

C. capltatns (headed). A synonym of C. asper. 

C. Cheiri (Cheiri).* Common Wallflower. Jl. greatly varying 
in size and colour, but all fragi-ant. Early spring and summer. 
I. lanceolate, quite entire, covered with two-parted pressed hairs, 
or smooth. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Europe, 1573. See Fig. 421. Of this 
universally grown and admired spring perennial there are a 
great number of varieties, both double and single. The Double 
German strains are particularly good ; their habit is very dwarf 
and compact. The following sorts are worth growing. Double 
varieties : Yellow, light brown, dark brown. Single varieties : 
Blood Bed, Harbinger, Belvoir Castle, and Golden Tom 
Thumb. 




Fig. 422. Flowering Branches of Cheiranthus Cheiri 
flore-pleno. 

C. C. flore-pleno (double-flowered), fl. varying considerably in 
colour, from clear yellow to very dark red. Seeds of a good strain 
wUl yield a large proportion of double flowers. See Fig. 422. 

C. DXarsballi (MarshaU's).*A deep clear orange, nearly fin. across, 
very freely produced. Spring, l, lower ones more or less spath- 
ulate, crowded ; upper ones narrowly lanceolate. A. 1ft. to IJft. 
Supposed hybrid. 

O. Menzlesll (Menzies'). A bright purple. Spring. I. radical, 
oblong-lauceolate, 2in. to 4in. long, densely covered with a short 
stellate pubescence. A. 6in. to Sin. California. A half-hardy 
perennial, with a thick, long, persistent branching root-stock, 

C. mntabllls (changlDg).* Jl. at first cream-coloured, afterwards 
becoming purple, or striped. March. I. linear, lanceolate, pointed, 
finely serrated, somewhat downy, with two-parted -hairs. Stem 
frutescent, branched, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Madeira, 1777. Halt-hardy 
shrub. (B. M. 195.) 

C. ocbroleucus. See Erysimum ochroleuoom. 

C. Bcoparlns (broom). Jl. white, then purple. May. I. linear- 
lanceolate, acuminated, entire, rather pubescent, with appressed 
two-parted hairs. Stems shrubby, branched. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Teneriffe, 1812. HaU-hardy. (B. B. 219.) 

C. semperflorens (ever-flowering). Jl. yeUow or white ; pedicels 
one-half shorter than the calyx. January to December. I. linear- 
lanceolate, quite entire, roughish. Stem shrubby, branched. A. 
1ft. to 2ft. Marocco, 1815. Half-hardy. 

CHEIROSTEMOIT (from cheir, the hand, and stemon, 
a stamen ; the stamens are five in number, the filaments 
are united at the base, and are recurved at their top, which 
gives them the appearance of a hand). Hand-plant. Oed. 
Malvaeece. A fine cool-house tree, succeeding well in a 
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mixture of turfy loam and peat, or any light rioh soil. 

Cuttings of rather firm shoots will root in sandy peat, if 

placed under a hand glass, in heat. 

C. platanoldes (Plane-tree-like). A solitary, hoary-tomentose ; 
petals absent ; calyx somewhat campanulate, furnished with three 
bracteoles on the outside at the base. I. five and six-lobed, 
palmate-nerved, h. 60£t. Mexico, 1820. (B. M. 5135.) 

CHISIROSTYLIS (from cheir, the hand, and stylos, 

a column; the projecting column is ridged on the back, 

having somewhat the appearance of the fingers of a hand) . 

Obd. OrchidecB. A genus of somewhat interesting, hut 

inconspicuous, stove orchids, in general aspect like a 

small Goody era, but differing from that genus in several 

respects. They require damp heat, and a mixture of three 

parts chopped sphagnum and one part well-decayed leaf 

mould. Increased by the creeping stems. 

C. marmorata (marble-leaved).* Jl. white, with a reddish calyx; 

raceme dark purple, long, downy. September. I. deep reddish 

olive-green, with a velvety surface, traversed by fine golden veins, 

which disappear to a great extent when the leaves become old. 

h. 3in. India, 1849. (F. d. S. 4, 370.) 

C. parvifoUa (small-leaved). Ji. white. September, h. 3in. 

Ceylon, 1837. 

CHISLIDOITinill (from CheUdomion, the Greek name 
used by Diosoorides, from chelidon, a swallow ; it is said 
that the plant flowers at the time of the arrival of swaUows, 
and dries up at their departure). Celandine ; Swallow- wort. 
Obd. Papaveracew. The only species is a perennial herb, 
abounding in an acrid saffron-coloured juice. It forms 
an excellent subject for naturalising in shrubberies, and 
in the wild garden. Its cultivation is very simple in any 
common soil, but it grows most freely in damp shady 
situations. Increased by seeds, or by divisions at the 
roots. In a wild state, it is distributed over the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia. 
C. Japonlcnm. See Stylophorum Japonlcnm. 
C. mains (large). Jl. yellow, three to six together in a loose 
umbel; peduncles hauy, with a roundish bract at the base; 
Spring and summer. I, pinnate, thin ; leaflets roundish, coarsely 
toothed, h. 1ft. to 2£t. Great Britain. (Sy. En. B. 67.) There 
is a pretty variety (laciniata) with segments of the leaves cut into 
many hnear, acute, laciniated lobes, and the petals also cut ; also 
a double-flowered form. 




Fi8. 423. Chelone Lyoni, showing Habit, and Side View (1) 
and Front View (2) of Single Flower. 

CHISIiOITIi (from ch elone, a tortoise ; tho back of the 
upper lip of the coroUa is compared to a tortoise). Turtle- 
head. Obd. Berophularmeai. Very handsome herbaceous 



Clielone — continued. 
plants, allied to Pentstemon. Flowers imbricately spiked, 
terminal ; corolla ringent, ventrioose ; lower lip internally 
bearded; sterile stamens shorter than the others. Seeds 
winged. Leaves opposite. They are of very easy culture 
in almost any ordinary garden soil, although a rich, mode- 
rately light loam is the most satisfactory. Propagation is 
readily effected by dividing the plants, about August_ or 
September, depending upon the flowering; if this operation 
be performed in spring, the results are not always so satis- 
factory. They may also be increased by means of seeds 
and young cuttings, inserted in sandy soU, in a cold frame. 
C. barbata. See Pentstemon barbatum. 
C. glabra (smooth). A glabrous variety of C. oUiqua. 
C. Iiyonl (Lyon's).* fi. purple ; spikes terminal, with the flowers 
clustered. July to September. I. petiolate, cordate-ovate, ser- 
rated. Plant glabrous, branched, h. 3ft. to 4ft. North Caro- 
hna, 1812. SVN. C. major. See Fig. 423. (B. M. 1864.) 
C. major (large). A synonym of C. Lyoni. 
C. nemorosa (wood).* fl., corolla rosy-purple, ventricose; an- 
thers woolly ; peduncles three-flowered, downy. July. I. ovate, 
acuminated, serrated. Plant branched, glabrous, h. 1ft. North- 
west America, 1827. This species is midway between PenMemon 
and Chelone. (B. B. 1211.) 
C. obllqna (oblique).* fi. purple, in close terminal spikes. Sum- 
mer. T. petiolate, oblique, lanceolate, unequally serrated, very 
smooth, h. 2tt. to 3ft. Less vigorous than C. LyonL North 
America, 1752. Syn. C. purpwrea. (B. E. 175.) The variety 
alia produces white flowers, and is very sho^vy. 
C. purpurea (purple). A synonym of C. otliqua. 

CKENOFOBIACIiS!. An order of herbs or sub- 
shrubs. Flowers small, inconspicuous; perianth deeply 
divided. Leaves alternate, sometimes opposite, exstipu- 
late. This order includes Atriplew, Beta, Chenopodium, 
and Spinacia. 

CKHNOFODIUIME (from chen, a goose, and pous, a 
foot ; in allusion to the shape of the leaves). Oed. 
Ohenopodiaceoe. An extensive genus of herbaceous or 
sub-shrubby plants, of little ornamental beauty. They are 
more or less employed as pot herbs, particularly the species 
commonly known as " Good King Henry " (0. Bonus- 
Eenricus). Calyx of three to five connate sepals, inferior, 
persistent and unaltered, closing upon, and often wholly 
enveloping, the fruit; ooroUa none. Seeds solitary, len- 
ticular. 

The Mercury Goose-foot, or Good King Henry, has, in 
some parts of England, especially in Lincolnshire, long 
been esteemed as a substitute for Asparagus. The follow- 
ing method of culture is recommended : The ground should 
be rich, dry, and deeply trenched. Plants should be put 
in, about April, 9in. asunder each way ; or seeds sown 




Fig. 424. Flowemno Bhanch op Chenopodium ambrosioides. 
in -drills Sin. apart, afterwards hoeing out to Sin. from 
plant to plant. As soon as they have ripened off, a dress- 
ing of leaf soU, about 4in. or Sin. in thickness, should 
bo applied. In the spring of the first year, only a small 
quantity should be cut, as the plants would be too greatly 
weakened; but each subsequent year, full crops will be 
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Chenopodiiua — continued. 
had. During the season of vigorous growth, the plants 
axe greatly improTed by watering with liquid manure. 
Besides the young shoots forming a substitute for As- 
paragus, the leaves can be used when young instead of 
Spinach. These are rather large, considering the size of 
the plants. The latter must not, however, be too greatly 
denuded of foliage, or they wiU soon become worthless. 
A contemporary writer says that, from a south border, 
cutting generally commences early in April, and continues 
until the end of June. When properly grown, the young 
shoots should be almost as thick as the little finger ; and, 
in gathering, it should be cut under the ground, some- 
what similar to Asparagus. 

Cr. ambrosloldes (Ambrosia-like). Mexican Tea. Jl. greenish. 
I. slightly^ petloled, oblong or lanceolate, repand-toothed, or 
nearly entire, the upper tapering to both ends ; spikes densely 
flowered, leafy or almost leafless. A native of tropical America, 
but now naturalised in nearly all temperate climates. Annual. 
See Kg. 424. 

G« atrlpliois (Atriplex-like). Jl. bright reddish-purple, disposed 
in clustered heads. I. numerous, petiolate, nearly spathulate. 
Stem angular, erect, slightly branched, reddish ; yoimg shoots 
and leaves covered with a tine rose-violet powder, h. 3ft. China. 
A vigorous half-hardy annual, well adapted for planting on grass- 
plats, or grouping with other plants in pleasure-grounds. STN. 
C. purpurascens. 

C. Bonus-Henrlous.* All-good, Good King Henry. fl„ corolla 
quite campanulate ; spikes compound, terminal, and axillary, 
erect, leafless. August. I. triangular, arrow-shaped, mostly 
entire, large, dark gi-een. Stems striated. A. lit. Britain. 
Perennial. (Sy. En. B. 1199.) 

C. pnrpurasoens (purplish). A synonym of C. atriplicis. 
CHERiniOTEB. See Anoua Cherimolia. 

CHEBBT (Oeraaus). There are two species of Cerasus 
found wild in Britain; others are natives of Southern 
Europe. The Morello, Duke, and Kentish varieties are 
supposed to have been derived from the wild, or dwarf, 
Cherry {Gerasus Gaproniana), and the Geans, Hearts, and 
Bigarreaus from the tall wild Gean (0. avixrni). They havei 
been in cultivation from an early period, and whether the 
origin of all the varieties now cultivated is confined to 
these species, or in part to others, is not definitely known. 
The Cherry is the earliest to ripen of any hardy fruit 
(at least, the early varieties are), and, being of a very 
refreshing character, is much appreciated. Those unfit 
for dessert on account of their acidity are employed for 
various purposes in cooking, and the Morellos are much 
used for preserving or bottling in brandy. Pig. 425 repre- 
sents a corymb of Cherry, with fully expanded flowers. 




Fig. 425. Corymb of Cheret. 



Propagation. This is effected by budding or grafting, 
and, to obtain new varieties, by seeds. The stock most 
generally used for grafting is the wild Gean, obtained by 
sowing seeds in nursery rows, planting them out at the 



Chevry^contimied. 
end of the second year, and growing on until large enough 
for use. The Mahaleb stock {G. Mahaleh) is much used 
in Prance, but it is not suited in some soils in England. 
Being dwarf-growing, it is useful for dwarf trees, and for 
MoreUo and other small-leaved sorts. The general plan is 
to bud in the summer, when the bark runs freely, choosing 
cloudy weather for the purpose, and carefully selecting 
wood-buds. If the buds fail to unite, or do not afterwards 
grow, the stocks may be grafted the following spring. 
Selection of scions for grafting is an important matter. In 
some varieties, the whole length of the shoot will contain 
only blossom-buds, except the one at the point. In such 
oases, the latter must not be cut off. Scions should be 
out off early in the year, and laid in the ground, until 
the stocks have begun to grow, which will generally be 
in March. ■ If prepared in this way, there is a much 
greater chance of success. 

Soil and Situation. The soil must not be too heavy ; 
neither will a very light one, with dry subsoil, be suitable. 
A good deep loam, moderately rich and well drained, will 
suit Cherries admirably. Bank manure should not be 
mixed in the soil when preparing for planting ; but well- 
decomposed leaf soil, burnt refuse, mortar rubbish, &c., 
will be of great assistance to keep the compost open if it is 
at all heavy. If Cherries are planted against walls, the 
borders should be formed to slope from the wall, in order 
to ensure drainage. For Cherry orchards, the site selected 
should, if possible, be somewhat undulated, for the same 
reason. Cultivation in orchards is not practised in all 
districts, but in some counties large quantities are grown 
in this way, notably in Kent, Hertfordshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire. The position given to Cherry-trees in the 
majority of gardens, and that most convenient for pro- 
tection, is a wall, varying in aspect with the sort grown. 
The earliest should be planted against a sonth wall ; 
the mid-season and main crop varieties will be best suited 
with a western aspect; and the Morello and Kentish 
Cherries will do well on a wall facing north or north-west. 
Various systems of training are adopted for the Cherry, 
and the one selected must depend on the position and the 
space to be occupied. Standards are the most suitable 
for orchards, and should be planted from 20ft. to 30ft. 
apart. For covering high walls, an arrangement of fan- 
trained trees on tall stocks, with alternate dwarf trees, 
trained in the same way, is probably the best method. 
Where a large collection is desired, the trees may be grown 
in a limited space on either of the cordon systems; but 
the quantity of each sort will be somewhat Umited if this 
method is adopted. Horizontal training is also practised, 
about 1ft. being allowed between the branches for the 
Bigarreau and other strong-growing kinds, and about 9in. 
for those of the May Duke type. 

Protection. The Cherry is an early-flowering tree, and is, 
consequently, very subject to destruction by spring frosts. 
Trees on walls may be protected by light shading or double 
nets in frosty weather, but coverings that exclude light 
are injurious. Protection from birds, as soon as the fruit 
begins to colour, is very necessary with all the varieties 
of Cherries, or the whole crop may be lost. Netting 
the trees is the only effectual remedy. The net should be 
fastened under the coping, without leaving any open spaces, 
and be kept from the trees by means of stakes or frame- 
work, carefully fitting it at the bottom. If any spaces are 
left open, the birds are sure to effect an entrance. 

Pruning. Very little pruning is necessary with standard 
Cherry-trees, beyond keeping the heads in shape and evenly 
balanced. Most of the varieties fruit on spurs, and should 
have the growths removed in summer to about 3in. long, 
thereby admitting light to the fruit, and enabling the plant 
to form its flower-buds for the following year. If these 
growths are properly shortened in summer, about the time 
the stoning process is completed, and all superfluous shoots 
removed, very little pruning wiU be necessary in winter. 
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Chercy — continued. 
The Morello Cherry requires quite different treatment, in 
this respect, to any others, as the fruit is produced from 
the wood of the previous year. The weakest shoots, and 
some of the old wood, must be cut away, to prevent over- 
crowding, the strongest only being retained, and nailed in 
at a distance of about Sin. apart. The fruit may be allowed 
to hang on the trees of the Morello, if protected, until very 
late in the season. Thinning of the wood, and nailing in, 
should be done in spring, before the buds swell, or many of 
the latter will be broken ofE. Superfluous shoots should be 
removed during the summer, to allow the others to ripen, 
and to obviate the necessity of cutting the trees hard in 
winter. 

Cultivation under Glass. Cherries may be successfully 
cultivated under glass, provided care be taken not to force 
them too much in the early stages of growth. They may 
be grown in pots, if extra attention is given to watering, 
or be planted out. Cordon trees might with advantage be 
introduced into the front or some other portion of Peach 
houses where early forcing is not practised, some of the 
early varieties being chosen for the purpose. It is im- 
portant that the trees should not suffer for want of water, 
or, on the other hand, be allowed to get soddened. A tem- 
perature of 40deg. to 45deg. is sufficient to start with, air 
being admitted on all favourable opportunities, especially 
when the trees are in flower. Cold draughts must, how- 
ever, be avoided. Eipe fruit may be obtained in April, if 
the trees are started in January, and very gently forced 
until after the stoning period. The fruits are liable to 
drop in large numbers before stoning, should the house be 
over-heated, or the trees kept in too close an atmosphere, 
consequently such conditions must be avoided. Large num- 
bers often fall from outside trees, on account of frost or 
continued low temperature. Trees grown under glass 
should be fully exposed to the air, so soon as the fruit 
is gathered, in order to thoroughly ripen the wood. If 
planted in a house, the sashes should be left open; and 
if grown in pots, the trees may be removed, and plunged 
in the open. Watering must still be oarefuUy attended 
to during the whole of the summer, to mature and pre- 
pare the trees for the next year's crop. 

Cherry-trees are very liable to gumming at any part of 
the branches where pruning or other injury has been caused 
to the bark. It is not considered injurious except in bad 
oases. Black Ply (which see) is one of the most trouble- 
some insects the trees are subject to. 

Sorts. Appended are lists of the principal kinds in 
cultivation : 

BiQAKEEAUS. Of these, the following are the most 
desirable : 

Black Bobemian. Flesh and skin jet-black ; richly flavoured 
and delicious. 

Biittner's Black Heart. Larger than the common Black 
Heart, with even a more pleasant flavour. 

Buttner'S Yellow. Medium size, yellow, becoming amber when 
fully ripe ; sweet and rich. 

Downton. Skin pale yellow, spotted with red dots, flesh yellowish ; 
one of the richest and most delicious. 

Elton. Skin pale yellow on the shaded side, mottled with red 
next the sun ; flesh whitish, very rich. The tree is a good bearer, 
and the variety is considered by many the best that can be grown. 

Florence. Fruit large, pale amber, mottled with red ; flesh firm, 
juicy, and sweet. This variety requires a wall with west or south- 
west aspect. 

Frogmore Early. Of a deep red next the sun ; juicy and rich. 
As early as May Duke. 

Gasooigne's Heart, or Hertfordsblre Bleeding Heart. 
One of the flnest and most popular cherries. 

Governor Wood. Fruit light red, and of the best quality. A 
very fine and prolific American sort. 

Graffion, or Ambree. White, marbled with red ; flesh yellow, 
and highly flavoured. 

Jabonlay, A large, rich, early red cherry, with a firm, highly- 
flavoured fiesh. 

Late Black. Very large and late; valuable for ripening in 
August 



Cherry — continued. 
Monstrous Heart. Skin yellowish, changing to red ; flesh 

purple, firm, and juicy ; very large. 
Napoleon. One of the largest and best of heart-shaped cherries, 

not unlike the Elton, but larger and earlier. 
Tradescant's Black Heart. Dark red, changing to dark 

purple or black ; flesh firm and sweet ; very large and uneven. 

Geans. This class comprises the following sorts: 
Adams's Crown. Pale red, mottled with yellow ; flesh almond- 
white, full of juice, and richly flavoured. 
Belle de Orleans. A roundish, heart-shaped variety, with a 

yellowish skin ; flesh richly flavoured. 
Black Eagle. A medium-sized delicious cherry, ripening in July. 
Early Amber. Of good size, heart-shaped, with a pale amber 

colour ; flesh yellow, sweet, juicy. 
Earbr Purple Guigne. Fruit rather flattened on one side ; 

dark, rich, and tender ; very large and early. 
Early Rivers. A large black early cherry, a seedling from the 

Purple Guigne ; good and prolific. 
Hogg's Red Gean. A beautiful red cherry, freckled with yellow ; 

flesh a pale orange ; juicy, tender, and sweet. 
liate Amber Gean. Of medium size ; skin very thin and semi- 
transparent ; delicately and richly flavoured. 
Late Purple Gean. One of the finest late sorts, ripening in the 

end of July. 
Rose de Lyons, or Early Lyons. Light yellow in colour, 

and of a delicious flavour ; one of the earliest and best cherries 

grown. 
Waterloo. A noble-looking cherry, depressed at the end, and 

flattened on one side ; black, covered with small dots ; tender and 

juicy. 
Werder's Early Black. Very lar^e, with a deep suture on one 

side ; deep purple colour, and a rich purple flesh, of delicious 

flavour. 

DtjKES, or Mat Dukes. These, though not so sweet 
as the two classes already named, are nevertheless fully as 
popular, and equally useful. For all culinary purposes, this 
class of Cherries, from their sharp sub-acid qualities, are 
preferred to either the Bigarreau or Gean. 
Arckduke. Of excellent quality, almost jet-black when ripe ; 

flesh deep red, tender, and juicy ; ripens in July. This is the 

largest of the Dukes. 
Belle Magnifique. A very large, clear, bright red cherry, with 

yellow flesh, and a sharpish sub-acid flavour. 
Biittner's October. Light red flesh, and a pleasant, sharpish 

flavour. A very useful, late, and excellent culinary variety. 
Carnation. Flesh tender, rather acid. A valuable reddish-yellow 

cherry, hanging till the end of August or middle of September. 
Dnchesse de Pallnau. Very large, brilliant red, becoming 

darker as it ripens ; flesh tender and juicy, richly coloured, and 

briskly acid. 
Imperatrice Eugenie. An early sort, with all the good 

qualities of the Duke family; ripening early in June. 
Late Duke. A valuable late variety, ripening in August. 
may Duke. Flesh red, tender, juicy, and pleasantly sub-acid ; 

ripening almost black. Probably more extensively grown than 

any other. 
Nouvelle Royale. A hybrid between the Dukes and the Kentish, 

and retains many qualities of both ; larger and more uneven than 

any of the Dukes. 
Belne Hortense. Very large, fine, semi-transparent, bright red, 

with yellow flesh, and brisk sub-acid flavour. 
Royal Duke. Flesh reddish and tender ; very rich. A hand- 
some red chen-y, ripening in July. 
Transparent. A beautiful sort, revealing the delicate netted 

nature of the flesh, which is melting and tender. 

Morello and Kentish Cherries. In these, we reach 
a maximum of acidity, and yet this class is one of the most 
useful of all Cherries. 

Kentlsk, or Flemish. These are so nearly alike that they may 
be classed together, though some growers offer them as distinct 
varieties. In ordering, it will be best to ask for Kentish Cherries. 
Fiuit red, medium-sized, round, having a rather acid property, 
which, however, has been held to enhance its value for culinary 
and preserving purposes. After the fruit is ripe, the stalk ad- 
heres so firmly to the stone that they may be withdrawn together 
without removing much of the pulp. 

Morello. A medium-sized round cherry, becoming nearly black 
when fully ripe. Flesh deep reddish-purple, with a sharp acid 
flavour. It is largely used for many purposes. 

OstheUn. Larger and les.s acid than the Morello. 

Weeping, or Pendulous Morello. A very graceful variety, 
equally fertile, and of the same quality as the common Morello, 
admirably adapted for forming small standards in the open air. 
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BARBADOS. See Malpighia g'labra. 
COBNELIAIT. See Cornus mas. 
FLY. See Aphides and Black Fly. 
HOTTENTOT. See Cassine IHanro- 

IiAUBEL. See Fruuus Lauro-cerasns. 
FLUM. See Frunns cerasifera. 
WINTER. See Fhysalis Alkekengi. 




Chervil, Bulbous-rooted — continued. 
the size- of, and somewhat like, Early Horn Carrots. They 
are yellowish-white, rather sweet, and have the same 
flavour as the leaves of the Common Chervil. The seeds 
retain their germinative properties a short time only ; 
consequently, they must either be sown as soon as. ripe, 
or be kept in sand through the winter, out of the reach 
of frost. If sown late in autumn, the seeds will, in all 
probability, perish. When stratified during winter, the 
seeds may be sown in March, either broadcast, or in 
drills 1ft. apart. The leaves wither about July, when 
the roots may be lifted and stored, like Potatoes, in a 
dry shed. The beds must be kept clean in summer by 
frequent hoeings. Bulbons-rooted Chervil is eaten, when 
cooked, as a vegetable, but it is not extensively culti- 
i vated in this country. 




Fig. 425. Plant op Btobousrooted Chervil, in flower. 

CHERVIL, BULBOUS-ROOTED {Ghmrophyllvm 
bulboswm). A hardy biennial, native of Southern Europe 
(see Fig. 426). This produces roots (see Fig. 427) about 




Fig. 427. Roois of Bulbous Chervil, 



Fig. 428. Flowering Branch of Horse Chestnut. 

CHERVIL, COMMON or GARDEN (Anihriscus 
cerefolium). A hardy annual, native of various parts of 
Europe. It is grown for the leaves, which are used for 
culinary purposes and in salads. Seed should be sown 
ocoasionaUy— not too much at a time — either broadcast 
or in shallow drills. The plants may be thinned out to 
Sin. apart ; and in hot weather, if the ground is light, 
they should be watered plentifully, or they will soon run 
to seed. It is advisable to keep a few plants in a cold 
frame through the winter, as leaves may then be gathered 
at any time. 

Curled Chervil is a variety of the Common, with beauti- 
fully curled leaves, which may be employed for garnishing, 
in addition to its ordinary use. The plants with the 
best curled leaves should be selected, if some are kept 

2s 
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Chervil, Common or Oarden — continued. 
for seed, as they soon deteriorate. A cool north border 
is the best position for growing Chervil in summer, and 
a south border is preferable for it in winter. 

CKHSTITUT, HOBSE. This was introdnced into 
Britain about two centuries ago. In foliage, it exhibits a 
character quite distinct from that of any other hardy tree, 
and the pyramidal panicles of snowy-white flowers dashed 
with yellow and pink (see Kg. 428), place it in the first 
rank amongst deciduous subjects eminently adapted for 
effective use by the landscape gardener. See JEsculns. 

CKESTITUT, MOBETON BAT. See Castano- 
spermtuu. 

CHESTNUT, SWEET or SPANISH. See Cas- 
tanea sativa. 

CHEVAIiLIEBA. See Sichmea VeitcMi. 

CHICA. See Bignonia CMca. 

CHICOBY {pichoriwm Intybus). Succory, or WUd 
Endive. A hardy perennial, native of Britain. The plants 
are cultivated much more in France than with us, chiefly 
ioi the leaves, which are blanched and used as a salad. 
A variety called the Coffee Chicory is grown, in some 
parts of the Continent, for the roots, which are out up 
and prepared as a substitute for coffee. Another large- 
growing variety, called the Witloof, is much cultivated in 
Belgium ; and since it was introduced to this country, it has 
gained favour as a vegetable, cooked whole, or blanched, 
alid used as the other varieties. The culture is very easy, 
and the leaves, if grown quickly and well blanched, are 
wholesome and much esteemed. The plants may be 
blanched outside in summer, but the salad is best when 
forced in winter, forming what is called by the French 




Fig. 429. Chicory Barbe de Capucin. 

" Barbe de Capucin " (see Fig. 429). The roots grow 
somewhat like Carrots, and may be taken up in autumn, 
and forced in the same way as Sea Kale. 

Cultivation. An open situation, with rather light and 
moderately rich soil, should be selected for preparing roots 
of Chicory for winter forcing. The seed should be sown in 
drills, 1ft. apart, in May or June, the plants being thinned 
when up to a distance of 6in.. Occasional hoeings between 
the rows, to keep down weeds, wiU be all that is necessary 
during the summer. If summer supplies are required, 
snccessional sowings should be made in the same way, 
about every month, from April to October, and the leaves 
blanched as soon as they are large enough for use. 

Forcing. Chicory may be successfully forced in a tem- 
perature of from 55deg. to 60deg. The roots should be 
placed, about 3in. apart, in boxes or large pots of soil, 
care being taken to keep the crowns just above the soil. 
A good watering is necessary to settle the earth around 
the roots. The pots or boxes should be placed in a 



Chicory — continued. 
warm, dark position. A mushroom house, kept dark and 
having a suitable temperature, is a very good place. 
A succession must be kept up, but a second or more crops 
may be obtained from the same roots, which, however, 
will not be so strong as the first. The Common Chicory 
is mostly grown, but the Witloof will succeed under the 
same treatment. Empty pots or boxes, of the same sizes 
as those used, should be inverted over the roots to exclude 
light ; or the darkness of a mushroom house may be sufla- 
cient in many cases. 

CKIU. See Capsicum baccatum. 

CHILOFSIS (from cheilos, . a lip, and orptis, re- 
semblance ; on account of the calyx being furnished with 
a, distinct lip). Ord. Bignoniacece. A greenhouse ever- 
green shrub, requiring a compost of peat and fibry loam. 
Cuttings of half-ripened shoots wiU root in sand, under a 
bell glass, in a gentle bottom heat. 

C. linearis (narrow-leaved). A, corolla dark pmple, with a tubular 
base, and a dilated companulate throat; lobes oval-roundish, with 
curled, crenated edges ; racemes termmal, short, dense, tomen- 
tose. May, I. alternate, linear, flat, elongated, 3in. to oin. long, 
glabrous, coriaceous, attenuated at both ends. h. 10ft. Western 
North America, 1825. An erect branched shrub. 

CHIMAFKILA (from cheima, winter, and phUeo, to 
love ; the plants are green in winter). Obd. Ericacece. 
Ornamental evergreen suffruticose plants, with creeping 
roots. Flowers corymbose ; scapes naked. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, serrated, verticillate. For culture, see Fyrola. 

C> oozymbosa (corymbose).* Jl. greenish-white, tinged with 

red, corymbose, pendulous, at length somewhat erect. June. 

I. cuneate-lanceolate, serrated, four to five in a whorl, h. 3in. 

to 6in. Northern hemisphere, 1752. SYN. Pyrola wmbellata. 

(B. M. 778.) 

C. maonlata (spotted^.* fl. white, pendulous; 
peduncles downy, bearmg a two to three-flowered 
corymb at the apex. June. 2. lanceolate, acute, 
with white bands on the upper surface along 
the nerve and veins, under surface red ; opposite, 
or four in a whorl. Stem procumbent at base 
and ascending at apex. North America, 1762. 
Syn. Pyrola mamlata. (B. M. 897.) 

CHIMNET BBI;:L-FL0WEB. Bee 
Campanula pyramidalis. 

CHIMONANTHnS (from chsinum, the 
winter, and anthos, a flower ; in reference 
to the time of flowering, December and 
January). Obd. Calycamtiuiceaa. A hardy 
shrub, with the flowers appearing before the 
foliage, in the axils of the leaves of the 
preceding year. Flowers whitish or yellow, 
purplish inside, very sweet-scented. Bark 
< and leaves vrithout scent. Where sweet- 
scented flowers are in request during the 
winter months, the delicious aromatic fra- 
grance of the blossoms of this shrub makes 
it a general favourite. It is suitable for 
training against walls and buildings having 
a south or western aspect. It thrives best in a deep rioh 
sandy soil, and should be kept neatly trained to the wall 
against which it is planted. It also requires pruning 
annually, so as to have the principal branches well clothed 
with young wood, as the blossoms are produced on the 
previous season's growth. Therefore, when the plants have 
finished flowering, go over them, and cut in close to the 
main branches all the young shoots that have flowered, 
except the leading ones, which must only be shortened to 
about half their length. The result of this treatment wiU 
generally be a good crop of wood, suitable for blooming 
the following season. Propagation is best effected by 
means of layering, in the autumn. 

C. fragrans (fragrant).* fl. very fragrant. I. lanceolate, acumi- 
mate, scabrid, slightly hairy beneath. A slender branching 
shrub. Japan, 1766. Sntl. Calycantlaie praecox. (B, M. 466.) Of 
the two varieties, grandiflorua is by far the best; its flowers are 
considerably larger and more spreading. (B. R. 451.) 



CHINA ASTEB. 
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CHINESE CHEBBY, DOUBLE. See Cerasus 
serrulata. 
CHINESE BOSE. See Hibiscus rosa-siuensis. 

CHIOCOCCA (from chion, snow, and Icolckos, a berry ; 
the berries of C. racemosa are white, henoe it is called 
Snowberry). Snowberry. Obd. Rubiaceoe. Stove ever- 
green shrubs, generally with a climbing habit. Racemes 
axillary, opposite, simple, or panicled. Leaves opposite, 
ovate, or oblong, acute, glabrous. They thrive in. a mix- 
ture of loam, peat, and sand. Cuttings strike root freely 
in sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 

C. anguifUga (snake-defeating). Jl. white ; racemes panicled. 
June. I. ovate, acuminated; stipules very short, broad, each 
ending in a short point, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Brazil, 1824. 

C. racemosa (racemose).* fl., oorolla« at first white and scentless, 
but at length becoming yellowish and sweet-scented; racemes 
many -flowered. February. I.' ovate, lanceolate, smooth ; stipules 
mucronate. h. Ut. to 6ft. West Indies, 1729. 

CHIONANTHUS (from chion, snow, and anthos, a 
flower ; referring to the snow-white flowers). Fringe-tree. 
Okd. OleacecB. Hardy low trees or shrubs, having the 
brancMets compressed at the top. Flowers in gracefully 
drooping panicles, from lateral buds. Leaves opposite, 
simple, entire. This genus differs from Olea principally 
in the segments of the corolla being barely united at the 
base. G. virginica is a fine large ornamental hardy 
shrub ; it requires to be grown in moist soil, either sandy 
peat or sandy loam, in a sheltered situation. Propagation 
may be effected by seeds or by layers. Seeds are easily 
procurable from America, and raised in a cold frame ; and, 
as the plant does not root very readily, this is the best 
way to increase it. By grafting or budding it on the 
common Ash, it succeeds very well. 

C. retusus (retuse-leaved). Jl. white, sweet-scented. May. I. long- 
staiked, obovate, refuse, hairy beneath. China, 1850. A low 
shrub. (L. P. F. G. iii. 85.) 
C. Virginica (Virginian).* /. white, pedicellate ; racemes terminal. 
May. I. oval, oblong, or obovate-lanceolate, glabrous, h. 10ft. 
to 30ft. North America, 1796. Hardy. The scented flowers 
come out in May, hanging in long bunches, and, from the corolla 
being cut into narrow segments, they give it the name of 
Fringe-tree. There are two or three forms of this species. 

CHIONODOXA (from chion, snow, and doxa, glory ; 
in reference to the plants flowering among the melting 
snows of their native habitats). Obd. Liliacece, A small 
genus containing the three species here described — hardy 
spring-flowering bulbs. It comes near Puschkinia, with 
which, indeed, it is sometimes confounded. Perianth ro- 
tate, oampautjate, or funnel-shaped; the equal ligulate, 




Chionodoza— continued. 
very near' the glass. Although it does remarkably well 
out of doors, perfection is best attained by growing it 
in cold pits or under handlights. All the species succeed 
admirably in a compost of equal parts peat, loam, and 
sand, also in leaf mould and sand. Propagated by offsets ; 
or by seeds, which are produced freely, and should be 
sown in drills outside as soon as ripe. The young bulbs 
should not be disturbed for three years. 

C. erotica (Cretan), fl. white or pale blue ; scape slender, 6in. to 
lOin, high, rarely more than one or two-flowered ; perianth some- 
what larger than that of C. nana, which this species otherwise 
resembles. Mountains of Crete. 

C. Forbesii (Forbes's). A synonym of C. Imcilice. 

C. Luciliea (Lucilia's).* fi. intense blue, shading to white in the 
centre, nearly lin, across, on slender pedicels ; spike usually 
three to six-flowered, but sometimes nearly twenty flowers are 
produced. Spring. I. few, narrow, erect, h. 6in. Asia Minor 
and Crete, 1877. This is, perhaps, one of the handsomest of 
spring flowers of recent introduction. Syn. C. Forbesii. See 
Fig. m (B. M. 6433.) There is also a white-flowered form. 

C. nana (dwarf).* fl. white, lilac, iin. across, in many-flowered 
umbels. Spring. I. linear, shorter than the peduncle, h. ^in. 
Crete, 1879. (B. M. 6453.) 

CHIONOGBAFKIS (from chion, snow, and graphis, 
a pencil; the flower-spike being like a brush of snow). 
Okd. Liliacece. A very remarkable and ornamental herba- 
ceous perennial, requiring slight protection outside in 
winter. It thrives in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. 
Propagated, if necessary, by seeds, or by divisions of the 
roots. 

C. japonica (Japanese).* fl. pure white, closely packed along a 
space of 4in. to 5in., s^icate ; perianth segments variable, four to 
SIX, linear, long. Spring. I. glabrous, in tufts at the bottom of 
a long spike, with scattered leafy bracts, h. 6in. to 1ft. Japan, 
1880. (B. M. 6510.) 

CHIBITA (from Cheryta, the Hindostanee name for 
the Gentian plant). Obd. Oesneracece. Greenhouse or 
stove evergreen herbaceous plants or shrubs. Corolla 
tubular, bilabiate ; calyx five-cleft, valvate in aestivation. 
For culture, see Gloxinia. 

C. lUacina (lilac).* ft. very beautiful and produced in great 
abundance ; corolla lobes pale blue ; tube and throat white ; base 
of tube ornamented with a large yellow blotch at the base. 
Chiriqui, 1870. This charming plant is very ornamental and effec- 
tive. 
C. Moonii (Moon's).* fl. pale purple ; corolla large, downy ; pe- 
duncles axillary, solitary or twin. July. I. shortly petiolate, 
three to ionr in a whorl, ovate-lanceolate, acutish, obsoletelf and 
glandularly serrated. Branches bluntly tetragonal, sufltruticose, 
villous, a. 2ft. Ceylon, 1847. Stove. (B. M. 4405.) 



Fig. 430. CHIONODOXA LUCILI.S, showing Flower-spike and Habit. 

spreading segments in the expanded flower two or three 
times as long aa the tube. 0. Lucilice may be grown in 
pots, and forces well if allowed first to make good roots, 
by being treated like the Hyacinth. It should be kept 
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CUrita — continued. 

C. sinensis (Chinese).* Jl. lilac ; corymbs many-flowered, bibrac- 
teate at the base. July. I. opposite, elliptic-ovate, crenated ; 
petioles trigonal. Stemless. A. 6in. China, 1843. Greenhouse 
evergreen. See Fig. 131. (B. M. 4284.) 

C. zeylanica (Ceylon). Jl. rich purple, reddish and paler in the 
tube ; large, handsome. I. stalked, ovate, acute, entire, covered 
with rather close-pressed silky-brownish hairs, h. 1ft. Ceylon, 
1840. Stove. (B. M. 4182.) 

CHIROITIA (a classical name, after Chiron, a centaur, 
son of Philljrra and Saturn ; he was famous for Ms know- 
ledge of music, medicine, and shooting, and taught the use 
of plants and medicinal herbs). Ord. Gentianece. Very 
ornamental small soft-wooded greenhouse perennial herbs 
or shrubs, all from Southern Africa. Flowers reddish- 
pink or purple, terminal ; corolla salver-shaped, with a 
narrow tube and a spreading limb, which is longer than 
the tube. Leaves sessile, opposite, decussate. Stems 
simple or branched. They thrive in a roughish sandy 
soil, composed of three-parts peat and one of loam, with 
a considerable admixture of pure sand. Rather small 
pots and perfect drainage are matters of importance in 
their culture. They are easily propagated by cuttings, 
inserted in sandy soil, and placed in a gentle heat, in 
spring. Great care must be taken not to over-water, 
especially in the winter months. 
C. baccifera (berry-bearing). Jl. reddish-pink, terminal, solitary. 

June. I. opposite, decussate, glabrous, linear-lanceolate, sessile, 

decurrent, with reflexed edges, longer than the internodes. 

Branches sub-tetragonal. 1759. (B. M. 233.) 
C. floribunda (many-flowered).* Jl. pink ; peduncles solitary, 

one-flowered ; petals obovate. June. I. linear, or oblong-ovate, 

acute, h. 2ft. 1843. Glabrous, much branched. (P. M. B. 

xii. 123.) 
C. glutinosa (glutinous). Jl. reddish-pink ; corolla large, with 

an expanded five-parted limb. Summer. I. three to five-nerved, 

ovate-lanceolate. h. 2ft. 1843. Plant dark green, smooth. 

(P. M. B. XV. 245.) • 
C. jasminoides (Jasmine-like).* Jl. red or purplish; panicles 

dichotomous ; or flowers termmal, solitary on the tops of the 

branches. April. I. lanceolate, Hnear. Stem tetragonal, h. 

lit. to 2ft. 1812. Plant glabrous. (B. E. 197.) 
C. linoides (Linum-like).* Jl., corolla red, with ovate-oblong, 

obtuse segments ; peduncles terminal, elongated. July. I. 

linear, erect, fleshy, acute. Stem branched: branches terete, 

fastigiate. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1787. (B. M. 511.) 

CHITONIA. See Miconia. 

CHIVIiS, or CIVES (Allium Schwnoprasum). A hardy 
perennial, native of Britain. Chives do well in any garden 
soil, and may be increased by division of the roots, in 
spring or autumn. Their chief uses are in soups and salads, 
being preferred for the latter, as they are much milder 
than onions, and also more tender. If planted in small 
bunches, about 9in. apart, and not allowed to seed, they 
will soon form good - sized clumps. When required for 
use, each clump may be cut in turn, close to the ground ; 
these will soon grow again, and the produce be found 
more tender each time. Beds should be replanted at 
least once in three or four years. 

CKLIDAITTHUS (from clideios, delicate, and anthos, 
a flower). Oed. Amaryllidece. A small genus, containing 
two or three species, confined to South America. They 
are very ornamental, half-hardy, bulbous plants, the leaves 
appearing after the flowers. They should be grown in the 
open air, in a compost of peat, leaf soil, and loam, in equal 
parts, with some sand, in well-drained pots, until autumn, 
when they should be removed to a cool part of the green- 
house, and kept dry until the following April; they may 
then be repotted, watered, and allowed a little more 
warmth. Propagated freely by offsets, which may be 
removed, when repotting, in spring. 

C. £ragranB (fragrant). Jl. yellow, fragrant, sub-sessile, in few- 
flowered umbels ; perianth with an erect cylindrical tube, widened 
at the mouth, and a nearly equal somewhat spreading limb of 
six segments. June and July. I. linear-lorate, sheathing at the 
base. Bulbs truncated. Buenos Ayres, &e,, 1820. (B. R. 640.) 

CHIiOAITTHIiS (from chloos, greenish-yeUow, and 
anthos, a flower ; referring to the greenish flowers). Okd. 
Verbenacece. Pretty greenhouse evergreen shrubs, allied to 



Chloanthes — continued. 
Lantana. Flowers solitary, ax\llary, on short peduncles; 
corolla tube with a woolly ring on its interior, above the 
apex of the ovary. Leaves opposite or ternate. They 
thrive in a compost of fibry loam, and turfy, sandy peat. 
Cuttings of young shoots root freely in sandy soil, under a 
hand glass. 

C. coccinea (scarlet). Jl. scarlet, nearly sessile and axillary, hut 
collected into short leafy spikes or heads at or near the summits 
of the branches. I. opposite or in whorls of three, narrow and 
nearly terete, owing to the revolufce margins, obtuse, iin. to lin. 
long, bullate-rugose. Stems usually clothed with a white cottony 
wool. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Western Australia. 

C. glandulosa (glandular). Jl. yellowish, IJin. long, axillary ; 
peduncles 3in. to 4in. long. July. I. lanceolate or linear-lanceo- 
late, bullate-rugose and decurrent, about liin. to 3in. long. h. 2ft. 
New South Wales, 1824. 

C. stcechadis (Stoechas-like).* Jl. greenish-yellow. June to 
August. Stem erect, h. 2ft. New South Wales, 1822. 

CHIiOBiA (from chloros, pale ; aUnding to the pale 
yellow-coloured flowers). Yellow-wort. Oed. Gentianece. 
Very pretty little hardy (mostly) annuals. Flowers yellow, 
terminal, stalked, aggregate or solitary ; ooroUa salver- 
shaped; tube shorter than the calyx. Leaves opposite, 
sessile, or perfoliate, entire. They are very easily cul- 
tivated, succeeding in pots or borders, in ordinary garden 
soil ; and may be readily propagated from seeds, which 
should be sown in pots, in a cold frame, in spring. 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered).* Jl. golden-yellow, much larger 
than those of the kinds described below, h. 6in. to 1ft. Corsica 
and Sardinia. Hardy biennial. (E. G. 469.) 

C. imperfoliata (not-perfoliate). Jl. terminal ; corolla deep 
yellow, six-cleft. June. I. sessile, somewhat stem-clasping, 
oVate, acute. Stems simple, tetragonal, h. 1ft. South-western 
Europe, 1823. 

C* perfoliata (perfoliate).* Jl. golden yellow, in a corymb of two 
forks, mth a pedicellate flower in each fork. July. I., root 
ones oval, sessile, rosulate, the lower stem ones oval-lanceolate, 
the rest perfoliate. Stem dichotomous, cylindrical, h. 1ft. 
Europe, in chalky pastures or banks, and limestone and clay 
soils. (Sy. En. B. 913.) 

C. serotlna (late-flowering). Jl. yellow. November, h. 1ft. 
Europe, 1832. 

CHLOBANTKACEili. An order of tropical trees, 
shrubs, or rarely herbs. Flowers minute, in simple or 
branched terminal spikes, often articulate. Fruit a small 
drupe. Leaves opposite, stipulate. Of the few genera, the 
one best known in this country is Chloranthus ; the minute 
flowers of C. mconspicuus are said to be used by the 
Chinese in scenting tea. 

CHLORIDi: OF LIME is composed of chlorine and 
lime. When exposed to the air, it parts with a portion of 
its major constituent, chlorine, and is thus changed to 
Muriate of Lime, a salt which rapidly absorbs moisture 
from the air. It has been used with moderate success for 
quickening the growth of Turnip seed, in the proportion 
of lib. to six gallons of water, soaked for thirty-six hours. 
Grreat care should be taken in using it,- as it wiU totally 
destroy the germinating powers of many seeds. Chloride 
of Lime is also very valuable as a disinfectant — solution 
ilb. to two gallons of water. It is one of the most effectual 
appUoations for fixing ammonlacal fumes. In order to 
bleach skeleton leaves and fruits, the green cellular por- 
tions of which have been got rid off by maceration in 
water for a longer or shorter period, according to the 
texture and general character of the specimens, immersion 
in a weak solution of Chloride of Lime for a day or two, is 
all that is necessary. 

CHLORIS (from chloros, green). Oed. Graminece. A 
genus of very pretty greenhouse or hardy aimual grasses. 
Spikelets one-flowered, awned, singly sessile in two rows on 
one side of simple spikes, either solitary or digitate at the 
end of the peduncle, the raohis of the spikelet articulate 
immediately above the glumes. The few species in cultiva- 
tion are easily grown in the open air, during the summer 
months, in a light sandy soil. Propagated by seeds, in a 
warm situation, during May. 
C. barbata (bearded).* A, spikes IJin. to 2in, long, many-fascicled; 
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Cliloris — continued. 

glumes tearded, ciliated ; male valves ventricose, bearded. 
Summer. I. flat, with loose sheaths. A. 1ft. India, 1777. 
C. elegans (elegant). /I., spikes numerous, fascicled; glumes 
keeled, lanceolate, scabrid on the back. I. linear, flat, striated, 
glabrous on the outer, scabrid on the inner surface. A. 1ft. 
Mexico. 



spikes many-fascicled, nearly erect ; 
Summer, l. narrow. A. 6in. West 



C. radlata (radiate), fl., 
florets subulate, smooth. 
Indies, 1739. 

CHLOROCrALUItl (from chloros, green, and gala, 
milk; referring to their green juioe). Soap-plant. Obd. 
Liliacew. A genus of ouriona and distinct hardy bulbs, 
containing three species, all from California. For culture, 
see Ornithogalum. The only one in cultivation is 
C. pomeridianum. 

C. Leiclitllni. See Camassia esculenta Iieichtllni. 
C. pomeridianum (afternoon).* fi. white, purplish-veined ; stems 
panicled, branched. June. I. flaccid, glaucous, with the edges 
and nerves rough. A. 2ft. California, 1819. Syns. Antkericum 
vomeridmnum (B. R. 564), Ornithogalum divaricaium (B. R. 1842, 
28), and Phalangium pomeridianum. The bulbs are frequently 
used in CaJifornia as a substitute for soap. The flowers only 
open after mid-day, hence the specific name. 

CHLOBiOPKYLIi. The green, resinous, granular 
colouring matter of plants. 

CHIiOKOFHYTUni (from chloros, green, and phyion, 
a plant). Ord. Liliacece. Greenhouse or stove evergreen 
perennials, allied to Anthericum. They are of easy culture 
in a rich sandy loam. Propagated by seeds or suckers, or 
by divisions of the plant in spring. AU the species are 
white-flowered, and are of no special horticultural value. 
Out of the forty species known to science, the following 
have been, or are, in cultivation ; affine, Bowkerii, elatum, 
and falcatum. 

CHLOROSFATHA (from cWoros, green, and spathe, 
a spathe ; green spathe). Oed. Aroidece. Allied, and 
requiring similar culture, to Xan.tliosoma (which see). 
C. KolbU (Kolb's). This, the only species, is a spotted-stalked, 

pedate-leaved, stove tuberous perennial, with elongated, cylin- 
drical, convolute spathes. Chiefly of botanical interest. New 

Grenada, 1878. (R. G. 933.) 

CHIaOROXYIiON (from chloros, green, and xylon, 
wood ; in allusion to the colour of the wood). Obd. Me- 
liacece. A fine stove timber tree, having terminal panicles 
of small, whitish flowers, and abruptly pinnate leaves. It 
succeeds well in a compost of loam and peat. Eipe cut- 
tings, with their leaves intact, will root in sand, under a 
hand glass, in a moist heat. 
C. Swietenia (Van Swieten's). Satin-wood Tree, l, leaflets 

many pairs, unequal, ovate, somewhat rhomboid, obtuse. A. 50ft. 

India, 1820. The wood of this tree is of a deep yellow colour, 

remarkably close-grained, heavy, and durable. SYN. Swietenia 

Chlorozylon. (B. F. S. 11.) 

CHOISYA (named after M. Choisy, a Genevese 
botanist, author of several monographs in De CandoUe's 
" Prodromus "). Oed. Rutacew. A very beautiful shrub, 
quite hardy in the southern and many other parts of 
Britain, with the protection of a wall. It thrives in a 
southern or western aspect, and requires a compost of loam 
and peat, to which a small quantity of sand and leaf mould 
is added. It may be easily propagated by ripened cuttings, 
which wiU root freely in sand, under a hand glass, in 
gentle bottom heat, during spring and early summer. 
C. temata (temate). fl. white, sweet-scented ; peduncles axillary 

at the tops of the branches, simple, or branched, with bracts at 

the divisions under the pedicels, which are channelled beneath. 

Julv I. opposite, ternate, stalked, bright green, full of peUucid 

dots. A. 6ft. Mexico, 1825. (R. H. 1869, 332.) 

CHOKE-CHEBRY. See Cerasus virginiana. 

CHOlVIEIiIA (named after J. B. Chomel, physician to 
Louis XV. ; author of "Abr^g^ de L'Histoire des Plantes 
usueUes," 12mo, Paris, 1712). Obd. Rubiacece. Stove ever- 
green shrubs. For culture, see Ixora, from which the 
present genus differs in habit and inflorescence, but more 
particularly in the fruit containing a hard nut. 
C fascioulata (fascicled), fl. white; pedicels two or three 

toeether, axillary, one-flowered. I. ovate, acute, glabrous, on 
' short petioles, h. 5ft. Grenada. 1825. 



Chomelia — comtintieti. 
C. splnosa (spiny).* fl. white, liin. long, fragrant at night ; pe- 
duncles axillary, usually three-flowered. I. ovate, acuminate, 
almost sessile, glabrous, h. 8ft. to 12ft. Carthagena, 1793. 

CHONDBiOKiHYKCHA (from chondros, cartilage, 
and rhynchos, a beak ; in reference to the beak-like 
rosteUum). Oed. Orchidece. Stove epiphytal orchids, 
allied to, and requiring the same cultivation as, Iiycaste 
(which see). 

C. Chestertonl (Chesterton's).* fl. yellow ; lateral sepals develop- 
ing into a very long, sharp point; petals with a much-developed 
fringe ; lip also with very long fringes. Columbia, 1879. A very 
curious species. 
C. fimbriata (fimbriated), fl. very pale sulphur-coloured, with 
brown spots at the base of the column, solitary ; sepals ligulate, 
acuminate, sometimes undulated at the margin ; petals oblong- 
apiculate, with finely-toothed margins; lip cuneate at the base, 
flkbellato ■ oblong, three -lobed, or hastate oblong - triangular, 
bilobed, fimbriate and undulate on the whole of the margin ; 
column clavate. I. cuneate-oblong or cuneate-lanceolate, acute. 
Roots very numerous, thick, forming a sort of nest. Plant 
bulbless. New Grenada. (Ref. B. 107.) 

CHOBEXIS GLAUCA. See Hynienocallis 
glaiica. 

CHOBISFOEiA (from choris, separate, and spora, a 
seed ; in allusion to each seed being inclosed separately 
in the pod). Obd. Cruciferce. A genus of about seven 
species of annual or biennial, branched, slender, smooth 
or pilose herbs, allied to Cakile. Eacemes opposite the 
leaves, erect, elongated. Leaves either pinnatifid or entire. 
They are all of easy culture in common garden soil. 
Increased by seeds, sown in spring, outside. 

C. Greigli (Greig's). fl. reddish-violet, about Jin. in diameter. 

I. long, narrow, pinnatifid, forming a rosette. A. 1ft. to lift. 

Turkestan, 1879. Biennial. (R. G. 984.) 
C. tenella (delicate), fl. purple. July. I. smooth; upper ones 

lanceolate, toothed ; lower ones pinnatifid. A. 4in. to 6in. 

Southern Russia, 1780. Annual. 

CHOBIZEMA (from chores, a dance, and zema, a 
drink ; this genus was, says Don, originally discovered by 
Labillardi^re, upon the south-west coast of New Holland, 
at the foot of the mountains, near a spot where, after being 
tantalised with finding many salt springs, his party had just 
met with an ample supply of fresh water; this welcome 
refreshment, of which he speaks feelingly in his book, 
seems to have suggested the name). Obd. Leguminosce. 
Greenhouse evergreen sub-shrubs, with alternate, simple, 
sinuately toothed, or entire leaves. They are mostly trained 
on globe and other trellises, with excellent effect, the whole 
trellis being lighted up with the brilliant beauty of their 
flowers, slightly toned down by the pleasing forms and 
refreshing variation of the leaves. They are admirably 
adapted for clothing dwarf columns or pillars, and covering 
dwarf waUs. They also form fine loose bushes, if allowed 
to grow freely, and produce a number of shoots, the outer 
ones hanging over and partly hiding the pots. They all 
grow freely in a mixture of peat and loam, fibry, but not too 
rough, with a large proportion of sharp silver sand. The 
drainage should also be liberal, and the pots scrupulously 
clean. In potting, the soil should be pressed firm, as for 
Heaths, Azaleas, and other hard-wooded plants. Loose 
potting kiUs thousands of choice plants every year. A 
certain degree of solidity is needful in the potting of hard- 
wooded plants, to enable the roots to grip the fresh soU. 
If they miss doing so, the new soil sours, the roots remain 
where they are, or the extremities — their most vital parts — 
rot off, and the plants languish and die. If the soil is used 
in a proper condition as regards dryness, it is hardly pos- 
sible to overdo the compression with the fingers and hands. 
The best time to pot these plants is just as the shoots begin 
to break afresh. They may finish their growth in a common 
greenhouL,B, or have a little more heat during their growing 
period. At the end of summer and during the early 
autumnal months, they may be placed out of doors, in a 
sheltered place, care being taken to stand the pots on a 
worm-proof bottom. Early in the autumn, the plants 
should be taken under glass, before being soaked or sod- 
dened with heavy rains. 
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Chorizema — continued. 

Chorizemae bear pruning well, and the best time to per- 
form this operation is as soon as they have finished flower- 
ing — say, with early plants, towards the end of May. But, 
if room can be found for them, they need not be cut in 
much, and they will then soon form large plants, cover- 
ing the trellises a yard through, and 4ft. or more high. 
They seldom, however, look better than when placed in 
Sin. or lOin. pots, clothing a globular trellis. They re- 
quire plenty of water during the flowering and growing 
seasons, and if used as basket plants this must be borne 
in mind. If planted out, an excess of moisture must be 
avoided, as this brings on mildew, almost the only enemy 
to which this class of plants is subject ; dustings of dry 
sulphur on the leaves is the surest remedy. 

These plants do not root freely from cuttings, but a few 
seeds might be left to ripen. Vigorous young specimens of 
all the leading sorts may be bought cheaply of nurserymen. 

All the species described below are Australian. 

C. angUBtlfollum (narrow-leaved).* fl. orange-red ; racemes 
axillary and terminal, many-flowered. April. I. lanceolate- 
linear, entire, with revolute edges, h. lift. 1830. Syn. DUlwynia 
glycinifolia. (B. R. 1514.) 

C. cordatum (cordate).* Ji. red or yellow, racemose, drooping. 
April. I. sessile, cordate, obtuse, spiny-toothed, h. 1ft. 

C. Dlcksonl (Dickson's), fi. scarlet-yeUow, axillary, solitary 
or in pairsj on long peduncles; vexillum large. May to Sep- 
tember. I, sessile, ovate-lanceolate, mucronulate. h. 3ft. 1836. 
(P. M. B. viii. 173.) 

C. dlverslfollnm (diverse-leaved).* fl. orange-red ; racemes many- 
flowered, axillary and terminal. May to July. I, scattered, 
elliptic-lanceolate, obovate, or cuneate, entire, mucronate. h. 2ft. 
1840. Syn. C. spectabile. (B. E. 1841, 45.) 

C. Heuchniaiuili (Henchmann's).* Jl. scarlet, axillary. April to 
June. I. acicular. h. 2ft. 1824. Plant hoary. (B. K. 986.) 

C. lUclfoUum (Holly-leaved), fl. yellow. March to October. 
I. plnnatifld-toothed, spiny, oblong-lanceolate, with an entire 
pomt longer than the teeth, h. 3ft. 1803. 

C. 1. nana (dwarf). I. sinuate-toothed, spiny, oblong, obtuse ; 
bracts below the end of stalk. A. 9in. 1803. (B. M. 1032.) 

C. rbombeum (diamond-leaved), fl. yeUow. April and May. 
L entire, flat, mucronate ; lower ones rhomboid-orbicular ; upper 
elliptical-lanceolate, h. 2ft. 1803. 

C. spectabile (showy). A synonym of C. diversifoiium. 

C» varlum (variable).* fl. yellow, red ; racemes erect, many- 
flowered, a little longer than the leaves. June. I. nearly sessile, 
roundish-cordate, spiny-toothed and entire, downy, h, 4ft. 
1837. (B. B. 1839, 49.) A form of this, in gardens named 
Chandleri, is also desirable. 



CHRISTMAS PRIDE. 
CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
CHRIST'S HAIR. See 
CHRIST'S THORN. . 



See Rnellia panicnlata. 
See Kelleboms niger. 
Scolopendrinm Tulgare. 
he Faliurns acnleatns. 



CHRTSALIDOCARFUS (from chrysoa, gold, and 
karpoe, fruit). Oed. PaVrruB. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a stove palm. For culture, see Axeca. 

C. lutesoens (yellowish).* fl., spadix shortly triangular, 1ft. or 
more in length ; peduncles compresaedly two-edged, flexuous. 
2. very long, pinnate, arched ; pinnae nearly 100, hardly opposite, 
lanceolate, nearly 2in. in breadth, acute, rich green on both 
surfaces. Caudex 4in. to 6in. in diameter, 30ft. or more in 
height, cylindrical, smooth, swollen at the base. Mauritius and 
Bourbon. An elegant but extremely rare species. Syns. Areca, 
luteecens, SyopTiorbe Commerson'uina, and M. indica. 

CHRTSANTHEMTXSI (from cKryaos, gold, and 
amthemon, a flower). Oed. Composites. A large and, 
from a garden standpoint, important genus of herbaceons 
or slightly shrubby pUints. Pappus none, or cup-shaped ; 
receptacle naked; involuoral bracts many, imbricated, 
scarious on the margin. The florists' varieties of C sinense 
alone amount to several hundreds. In determining them, 
the following synopsis will be found useful. (The genus 
Pyrethmm is now included under Ohryscmthemum by the 
best authorities, but, for the sake of oonvenienoe, it is 
kept distinct in this work.) 

Incurved, Eanuncitlus-i'loweehd, or Exhibition : 
Florets strap-shaped, ourviug inwards. See Fig. 432. 



Chrysanthemum.— conHnued. 




Fig. 432. INCUEVED-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Examples : Alfred Salter, Lady Slade, Mr. George Glenny, 
Mrs. G. Bundle, Queen of England, White Venus, &o. 

Bectjeved, or Bejlex - floweebd : Florets strap- 
shaped, curving outwards from the centre. Examples: 
Alma, Dr. Sharpe (see Fig. 433), Emperor of China, King 
of Crimsons, &o. , ., 




Fig. 433. Keourved Chrysanthemum Dr. Shahpe. 
Anemone, or Quilled Astbe-jlowbebd : Bay-florets 
strap - shaped; disk - florets tubular, densely arranged, 
cushion-like. Of this section, there are large and small- 
flowered forms. See Figs. 434 and 435. Of the former, 
the best examples are: Emperor, Fleur de Marie, Gluok, 
and King of Anemones; of the latter, or small-flowered/ 
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CbxyaaaMieiaxim.— continued. 
Calliope, Jean Haohette, Madame Montels, Marie fetuart, 
and Miss Nightingale. 




Fig. 434. Large Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum. 

PoMPONE Small Eeplexed, or Chusan Daist- 
FLOWBBDD : Plowers small, numerously produced ; florets 
for the most part reflexed, as in Bob, General Canrobert, 




Fig. 435. Small Anemone-flowered Pompone Chrysanthemum. 

Snowdrop, &o. ; or fringed or toothed at their tips, as in 
Fimbriatum, Innocence, and Marabout (see Fig. 436, for 
which, and for Fig. 437, we are indebted to Messrs. Cannell 



Chrysanthemum — continued. 
and Sons). A fully-expanded bloom of a reflexed Pompone 
is shown at Pig. 437. The yarieties of this description 
are the most numerous of the Pompone section. Another 
form of Pompone is also in cultivation, in which aU the 
florets are quilled, as in Model of Perfection (see Fig. 
438). 




Fis. 435. Fimbriated Pompone Chrysanthemum Marabout. 

Quilled, or Pin-feathebed Japanese : Flowers 6in. 
to 9in. in diameter ; florets involute and tubular, or quilled, 
with toothed tips. The habit of the plants is tall and 
somewhat straggling. Examples : Meg MerrUees, Bed 
Dragon (see Fig. 439), and Sultan. 







S ' 
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Fig. 437. Pompone Chrysanthemum. 

Labqe - FLOWERED JAPANESE : Flowers large, loose ; 
florets long, strap-shaped. In some instances, the florets 
are revolute, twisted, and thread-like. There are very 
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Chrysanthemum — continued. 
rramerous varieties in this section. Examples : Chinaman 
(see Fig. 440), Fair Maid of Guernsey, James Salter, and 
Peter the Great. 

In the select list of varieties, representatives of all the 
various forme of flowers in the Japanese section axe 
included under the one heading. 




Fig. 438. Quilled Pompone Chrtsanthemdm Model of 
Perfection. 

Peopaoation. This may be effected by seeds, cuttings, 
suckers, or root divisions. The annual varieties are 
increased by seeds only, which should be sown in pots, 
in February or March, or outside. New varieties are 
sometimes obtained by sowing the seeds of the finer 




Fig. 439. Japanese Chrysanthemum Red Dragon. 

sores. When any distinct or improved form " sports " 
from the original stock, it may be readily perpetuated by 
cuttings. 

Seed should be sown in February or March, preferably 
the former. If slightly covered over, and placed in a warm 



Chrysanthem.um — continued. 
teinperature, they will readily germinate. If the seedlings 
are pricked off at once and placed near the glass, good 
plants will soon be obtained. By the middle of May, they 
may either be planted out of doors, to prove their worth, 
or in pots till they flower, which will be the first year. 
As the cultivated varieties are now so very numerous, 
propagation from seed is seldom resorted to, except with 
the annual section. 

Cuttings may be inserted it any time from October to 
May. The best are made of the young shoots that start 
from the base of the plant. Any of the tips of these will, 
however, root readily. A gentle bottom heat facilitates 
rooting; but a close pit or frame will answer without 
bottom heat. Cuttings should be inserted either singly 
in small pots, or several in a large one, in sandy soil. 
As soon as rooted, they should be shifted into single pots. 
When the plants are established in their fiist pots, the 
points should be nipped out, in order to induce a bushy 
and compact growth. 

Suckers. These differ from the foregoing in being already 
rooted, or nearly so. Thev should be potted singly, in 




Fig. 440. Japanese Chrysanthemum Chinaman. 



sandy soil, and kept rather close, tiU new roots are formed. 
Suckers are preferred by many for standard plants, as they 
are generally stronger than cuttings, and more fitted to 
form a good stem. They may also be pinched, to form 
bush plants. 

Divisions of Root or Stool. This is a quick and ready 
method of increasing the stock for outside culture, for 
which purpose it is very commonly adopted. February 
and March are the best time for the operation. The extent 
to which the plants should be divided depends on the 
purpose for which they are required. For outside .culture, 
stools may be cut up into three, five, or more pieces. 

Genebal Cultivation. Nearly every grower has 
his own particular time for the insertion of cuttings. 
The season ranges from October to March, but Novem- 
ber and December are the two most popular months. 
As soon as the cuttings are rooted, they should be potted 
off, and receive no check from the commencement until 
they have flowered. This may be said to be the very basis 
of the highest success in the culture of Chrysanthemums. 
To prevent any check, some growers insert the cuttings 
separately in pots, which is a very good plan, as each, 
under favourable conditions, is almost sure to root, and the 
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Chrysantheiuiun — continued. 
practice iaYolyes bo waste of either time or space. Wliicli- 
ever plan is adopted, the plants should be placed near the 
glass, and shifted on successively as they require, when the 
roots reach the side of the hall. The final shift should be 
given not later than the middle of July ; for although it is 
most important to keep the roots in full vigour during the 
early stages of growth, it is equally or more so that they 
should fill the pots with roots before the flowering season 
arrives. In hot, dry places, an eastern or western aspect 
suits Chrysanthemums better than a southern one for 
summer quarters ; but in colder neighbourhoods, a position 
facing south would be more suitable. Partial shade from 
the mid-day sun is desirable. The pots should be plunged to 
the rim, taking care to provide free egress for the water 
under them. Chrysanthemums require enormous quantities 
of water, though few plants sooner show the injurious 
effects of sour or waterlogged soO. The surface of the 
pots should also be mulched over, aa a protection to the 
roots against excessive heat and drought, and also as a 
means of increasing the supply of nutriment. During bright 
weather, the plants may need watering three or four times 
a day, and must on no account be allowed to flag for want 
of it. In good soil, they seldom need much manure water 
until September, and then that made from cow or sheep 
dung is the best. 

Soil. This can scarcely be too rich when the plants are 
strong and placed in the flowering pots. Good loam, heavy 
rather than light, should be used in about equal portions 
with rotten manure, including some cow dung. A little 
soot intermixed with this tends to give the leaves a dark 
green colour, and materially assists them. Crushed bones 
are sometimes used for drainage, with a large crock over 
the hole. These last a long time, and afford some nourish- 
ment to the plants as weU; but where not obtainable, a 
few more crocks should be added instead. Pots of 9in. in 
diameter are of sufficient size to grow large plants, if the 
latter- are well watered, and fed with liquid manure after 
the flowers are set. It is much preferable to adopt this 
plan than to use larger pots without feeding the plants, 
as the soil becomes exhausted in large pots before the time 
when the greatest nourishment is required. Useful deco- 
rative subjects may be obtained in 48-Bized pots if cuttings 
are put in about the beginning of August, five or six in 
each, and are not afterwards pinched. The soil should be 
used as rough as possible, without sifting, and the plants 
potted firmly by means of hand rammers. Less manure 
should be given when the plants are young and are being 
grown on in small pots. 

Training win greatly depend on the size or descrip- 
tion of plant required. Standard specimens should be 
• grown to the desired height before beiag stopped ; while 
those intended for bush specimens should be pinched 
evenly, occasionairy removing the points of all shoots as 
they grow. This must not be practised after the middle of 
July. The flowers also need thinning; and persons who 
grow for exhibition sometimes thin off all buds, except the 
terminal one on the shoot. By thus concentrating most 
or aU the force of the plant into its terminal flowers, 
these may be grown to a very large size. _ Chrysanthe- 
mums readily conform to any style of training. They 
develop naturally into a dense bush; or may readily be 
grown into standards, from 3ft. to 9ft. high. For exhibi- 
tion, .they are sometimes severely trained, by the aid of 
hoops, stakes, and ties, into flat or hemispherical speci- 
mens, with the flowers laid flat on a level surface of 
foliage. The shoots, being fairly flexible, can be trained, 
when young, in any form desired. The Pompones yield 
most readily to flat or level training ; while the Japanese 
are most untraotable. AU staking and training should be 
completed some weeks before the flowers appear, so that 
the latter may have time to readjust themselves before 
opening, and look more natural. 

Bousing and Flmvering. AU Chrysanthemums intended 



Chrysauthemiuu — continued. 
for flowering indoors should be under glass, in the autumn, 
before the appearance of frost. During mild weather, 
afterwards, they cannot be kept too open or cool ; nor can 
the transition from the outside to the house he made too 
gradual and edsy. Any sudden change of temperature or 
condition causes the leaves to become yeUow ; and this not 
only disfigures, but weakens the plants and flowers. While 
Chrysanthemums must never be stinted for water, less 
wUl be needed when in flower than when in fuU growth. 
They will do weU in a, cool greenhouse, conservatory, or 
window garden. Some cultivators arrange them against 
waUs, where they are simply placed according to their 
height, with a temporary glass case over them ; and this 
mode shows off the flowers remarkably weU. When placed 
so that the merits and form of each plant may be seen, 
Chrysanthemums are most effective. After flowering, the 
plants may be out down to within 6in. of the ground, and 
wintered in a cold frame, or other frost-proof quarters. 
Some growers, however, merely take cuttings off, and 
throw the old plants away; others keep the younger 
plants, and grow them into larger specimens the next 
year; while many plant them out in the open borders, 
or against waUs, to take their chance of flowering, should 
season or locality prove favourable. 

Outdoor Culture. As an autumnal flowering plant, 
success would be much more general were Chrysanthe- 
mums speciaUy cultivated for this purpose. When they 
are as oarefuUy grown in the open as in pots, they often 
flower almost equally weU. Good results are frequently 
obtained by keeping them in a very open place throughout 
the summer, at distances of 2ft. or 3ft. apart, freely exposed 
to the sun and air aU round ; and then, towards the end 
of September, lifting carefuUy and potting them, keeping 
close, and shaded for a time afterwards. 

C. argenteum (silver-leaved).* ft.-heads white. July. I. bipinnatet 
hoary ; leaflets acute, entire. Stem one-headed, simple. A. 1ft 
Levant, 1751. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 




Fig. Ml. Chrysanthemum carinatum. 
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Chrystiutlieiutiiu — continued. 




Fig. 412, Chkysanthemum carinatum Burridgeanum. 




Fig. 413. Chrysanthemum carinatum Lord Beaconspield. 

C. oarlnatnm (keeled).* fi.-limds white, purple ; scales of in- 
volucre keeled. August. I. bipinnate, flesny, sntooth. h. 2ft. 
Barbary, 1795. Syn. C. tricolor. See Fig. 111. Of this hardy 
annual, there are numerous varieties: Burridgeanum (see 
Fig. 412) is an especially good one, as is also Lord Beacons- 
field (see Fig. 413, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Can- 
nell and Sons). 

C. Catanamohe (Catananche). fl.-heads solitary, l^in. to Sin. 
across, pale yellow ; the rays of a purplish hue outside towards 
the tip, and blood-red within at the very base ; disk of a darker 
yellow. Spring. I. tutted, stalked, irregularly cut into linear 
acute lobes. Boot-stock stout, branched, h. 4in. to 6in. 1871. 
One of the most beautiful plants of the Greater Atlas. Suitable 
for a well-drained spot in the rockery. (B. M, 6107.) 

C. ooronarlnm (garland).* /.-feaif*^ yellow. July to September. 
I. bipinnatifld, acute, broadest externally. Stem branched, h. 4ft. 
South Europe, 1639- Hardy annual. See Fig. 444. (S, F. G. 877.) 



Chrysantlieiiiiuii — continued. 
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Fig. 445. Chrysanthemum prutescens (Marguerite or Paris 
Baisies). 

C. flruteaoens (shrubby). Under the popular name of Paris 
Daisies, the flowers of this species, and others of a similar 



3 open gro _ 

of a pale yellow colour, and very popular. "See Fig. ' 446, for 
which we are indebted to Messrs. Cannell and Sons. Set a^o 
FyretbTum ftrutesoens. 
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Chrysanthemum. — continued. 

''•^?H?°°*?*'**"'^ (white-flowered). Ox-eye Daisy, ft. -heads 
™-™ ;-oi'^®v^'^ ^'^l- J- amplexicaul, oblong, obtusely cut, 
mnnatifld at base ; radical ones obovate petiolate. Stem erect, 
branched, h. 2ft. Britain. Perennial. (S. E. B. iii. 714.) 

C. Se^etnm (com).* f..heads yellow. June to August. I. am- 
nlexicaul, glaucous, inciso serrate above, toothed at the base. 
A. lift. Britain. Annual (Sy En B ui 713) 




Fig. 445. Chrtsamthemdm segetum gkandiflorum. 



C. 8. ipnndlflomm (large-flowered).* See Fig. 446, for which we 
are. indebted to Messrs. Cannell and Sons. 




ChryBauthem.nm — continued. 




Fig. 147. CHBYSANIHEMUM SINENSE, INCURVED VARIETY. 



Fio. 448. Chrysanthemum sinense, Pompone Variety. 

0. sinense (Chinese).* fl.-hmds various; ray-florets very lone 
Autumn. I. coriaceous, stalked, sinuate •pinnatifld, toothed, 
glaucous. China, 1754. See Figs. 447 and 448. 

0* trioolor (three-coloured). A synonym of C. carinatum. 

Vabieties. From the enormous number of kinds now 
in cnltiTation, we have selected the best in each class. 

Inonrred. Alfred Salter, delicate pink, very fine ; Angelina, 
rich amber, shaded salmon ; Barbara, rich golden-yellow , 
Beverley, cream-white, very broad florets ; Dr. Brock, orange- 
red ; Duchess of Manchester, nearly white, the back striped 
with rosy-carmine ; Empress Eugenie, delicate rose-lilac ; 
Empress of India, pure white, very flne ; Eve, pale sulphur, a 
most delicate and lovely shade ; Faust, crimson-purple ; General 
Bainbridge, orange-yellow, golden centre ; Golden Beverley, 
rich yellow, very nne ; Golden Empress, primrose ; Golden 
Queen of England, rich canary ; Guernsey Nugget, primrose, 
flne ; Her Majesty, silvery-blush ; .Jardin des Plantes, golden- 
yellow, very flne ; John Salter, orange-red ; Lady Hardinge, 
rose-pint ; Lady Slade, lilac-pink, blush centre, very fine ; Lord 
Derby, dark purple ; Mr. Brunlees, Indian-red, tipped yellow ; 
Mr. George Glenny, pale yellow, a magnificent variety ; Mrs. 
Dixon, rich yellow, very fine ; Mrs. G. Bundle, pure white, one 
of the best ; Mrs. Heale, pure white ; Mrs. W. Haliburton, 
cream-white ; Pink Perfection, delicate pink, very flne ; Prince 
Alfred, rose-crimson, large; Queen of England, blush, very 
flne ; White Venus, pure white, very flne. 

Recnrved and ReSexed. Alma, rose-crimson ; Beaute du 
NoRD, violet-carmine ; Christine, peach, very fine ; Dr. Sharpe, 
magenta-crimson, one of the best (see Fig. 433) ; Emperor of 
China, sUvery- white, tipped salmon; Garibaldi, bright red, 
very showy ; Gazelle, bright crimson, yellow-tipped ; Golden 
Christine, golden-buff, very fine ; Julia Lagratere, velvety, 
crimson, very fine ; KING OF Crimsons, rich crimson ; Mrs. 
Forsyth, pure white; Prince Victor, dark red; Progne, 
amaranth ; Undine, lilac, tipped blush. 

Anemone-flowered. Larpe : Emperor, blush, sulphur centre ; 
Empress, lilac; Fleur de Marie, white; Gluck, rich yellow, 
flne ; King op Anemones, crimson-purple, very flne ; Lady 
Margaret, white, very fine ; Madame Godereaux, cream-white, 
fine ; M. Chate, rich peach, white centre ; MRS. Pethers, rose- 
lilac ; Princess Louise, delicate rose-lilac ; Sunflower, sulphur- 
yellow. Small: Antonius, canary -yellow ; Astrea, lilac; 
Calliope, rich ruby-red; Firefly, bright scarlet; Jean 
Hachette, white, yellow centre; Madame Montei^, white, 
yellow centre, very fine ; Marie Stuart, lilac-blush, sulphur 
centre ; Miss Nightingale, blush, white centre ; Mr. Astie, 
golden-yellow ; Perle Marguerite, rich rose ; Begulus, 
cinnamon, free. 

Fompones. Rejlexed: Adonis, rdse and purple; Aurore Boreale, 
orange -brown; BOB, dark brown - crimson ; Captain Nemo, 
amaranth, tipped with white ; Crimson Perfection, bright 
crimson ; Ddpont de Leure, rich golden-yellow ; Eleonore, 
crimson, tipped with gold ; Florence, bright rose ; General 
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Chrysanthemum — continued. 

Cankobert, pure yellow ; Golden Cedo Nulli, canary-yellow ; 
Mdlle. Mabihe, pure white, one of the best ; Model of Pek- 
FECTION, rich lilac, edged white (see Fig. 438); Mrs. Hutt, 
orange-brown ; President, rose-carmine ; White Cedo Nulli,' 
white, tipped brown. Fringed or Toothed: Fimbriatum, rose- 
lilac, suffused yellow ; Innocence, white ; Marabout (see Fig. 
436) pure white ; MONS. Camille, amaranth, rose-shaded ; MONS. 
HOSTE, deep flesh ; Sir Bichard Wallace, rose, shaded white ; 
Souvenir de Jersey, deep rose. 
Japanese. Abd-el-kader, deep maroon-crimson ; Arlequin, 
nankeen yellow ; Baron de Frailly, lilac-rose, spotted white ; 
Beaumont, golden-yellow, rose-flaked at the back; Bronze 
Dragon, bronze-yellow, fine ; Ceres, blush-pink ; Chang, dark 
orange-red, with yellow back, very effective ; Chinaman, bright 
violet-purple, with central silvery lines (see Fig. 440) ; COM- 
tesse de Beauregard, light rose, very fine ; Cry Kang, rose- 
magenta, very fine ; Diamond, bronze and oranse ; Dr. Ardi- 
GUIER, amaranth-crimson, marbled white ; Dr. Masters, yellow 
and red, gold-tipped ; Elaine, pure white ; Ethel, pure white ; 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, pure white, very fine; Flambeau, 
orange-crimson, reverse side yellow ; Fulqore, nankeen yellow ; 
George Gordon, vivid crimson ; Gloire de Toulouse, ma- 
genta, white centre ; HiVER Fleur, pale buff, tinted rose ; 
James Salter, clear lilac, shaded centre, very flne ; Jane Salter, 
white, bordered with rose-lilac ; JuPONAis, bright deep yellow ; 
La Charmeuse, rich purple, white-tipped; Lady Selborne, 
pure white; La Nymphe, peach, shaded white; L'Infante 
D'ESPAGNE, pale yellow, immense ; Meg Merrilees, sulphur- 
white, large ; M. ElCHARDS Larios, dark rose and violet ; NuiT 
D'HivER, bronze, golden tips ; Oracle, deep red-crimson ; Peter 
the Great, clear lemon, large; Red Dragon, fiery crimson, 
golden tips (see Fig. 439) ; Red Gauntlet, dark crimson ; Rosa 
BONHEUR, rich violet, crimson-shaded; Rubra Striata, rich 
yellow, fiaked violet and crimson ; The Sultan, rosy-purple. 



CHKYSOBACTBON (from chryeoe, gold, and bactron, 
a wand; alluding to the handsome racemes of 0. Bossii). 
Oed. Liliacew, All the species of this genus are now 
referred to BulbineUa by Bentham and Hooker. Very 
ornamental, but comparatively rare, hardy bulbous peren- 
nials. For culture, see Authericum.. 
C. Hookerl (Hooker's).* fl. bright yellow, bisexual, nearly iin. 
across, freely produced in erect racemes 3in. to 5in. long. Early 
summer. ' I. linear, sheathing at the base. Sin, to 12in. long, and 
from iin. to Iin. broad, h. lift, to 3ffc. New Zealand, 1850. This 
only forms fine specimens in a deep moist soil. Syn. Anthericum 
SooTcerU 
C. Bossii (Ross's). Jl. yellow, unisexual, h. 2fi. to 3ft. New 
Zealand, 1848. A similar, but much superior, species to the 
above. 

CKKYSOBALAITEiE. A tribe of RosacecB. 

CKBYSOBAIiAITUS (from chrysos, gold, and balamoe, 
an aoorn ; in reference to the yellow fruit of some of the 
species). Tribe ChrysobalanecB of Ord. Bosaeecs. Stove 
or greenhouse trees, with simple leaves, and racemes or 
panicles of insignificant flowers. Fruit edible. Sandy 
loam is the best soil for this genus. The best method of 
propagation is by seeds, when they are procurable. Large 
cuttings, however, taken off at a joint, without shortening 
any of their leaves, wiU root readily if planted thinly in a 
pot of sand, and placed in moist heat, with a bell glass 
over them. 
C. Icaco. Cocoa Plum. Jl. white ; panicles axillary, dichoto- 

mous. fr. about the size of a plum, ovate-roundish, varying much 







Fig. 449. Early-flowering Chrysanthemum. 



Early-flowering Varieties. Chromatella, ^golden-orange ; 
Delphine Caboche, reddish-mauve ; Fred. Pele, red-crimson ; 
Illustration, white, shaded ; Jardin des Plantes, rich yellow, 
also a white variety ; LA Petite Marie, pure white ; Little 
Bob, maroon-red ; Madame C. Desgrange, white, with yellow 
centre ; Madame Picoul, rose-purple ; Nanum, blush ; PreoocieS, 
bright yellow ; Souvenir d'un Ami, pure white, very flne. See 
Fig. 449, for which we are Indebted to Messrs. Cannell and Sons. 

CHBYSANTKVS. Yellow-flowered. 
CKBYSO. In Greek compounds, this signifies golden- 
yellow, 



in colour, but most commonly purple, and usually covered 
with a kmd of bloom ; the slan is thin, and the pulp white, 
adhering firmly to the stone; the taste is sweet, with some 
austerity, but not unpleasant. I. nearly orbicular, or obovate, 
|™^r^ate. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Florida, &c., 1752. Stove. (G. C. 

C. oblonglfollus (oblong-leaved). Jl. white ; panicles terminal. 
May and June. fr. ohve-formed, neariy dry. I. oblong, or 
oblanceolate, a httle crenulated, sometimes tomentose beneath 
fl. 1ft. Florida, &c., 1812. Greenhouse. 

CHKYSOCOMA (from chrysos, gold, and home, hair; 
in reference to the yellow fiorats). Goldy-loeks. Oed 
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Chrysocoma — continued. 
CompositoB. Pappus simple ; receptacle naked ; involucre 
hemispherical or broadly bell-shaped, imbricate. All the 
species of this genus (about eight) are ornamental, dwarf- 
growing, South African shrubs. The one described below 
(perhaps the only one in cultivation) succeeds best in 
sandy peat. Cuttings of half -ripened shoots root freely in 
Band, under a, 







Fig. 450. Chrysocoma Coma-aurea, showing Habit and 
Flower-head. 

C.Coma-anrea (golden hair).* ^.-AeaiZs yellow. June. Z. linear, 
straight, smooth, decurrent at back. h. 2Jt. Cape of Good Hope, 
1731. A greenhouse evergreen. See Fig. 450. (B. M. 1972.) 

C. Unosyrls (Linosyris). fl.-heads yellow in terminal, dense, 
hemispheric corymbs, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Northern hemisphere 
(Britain). Hardy perennial. 



CKRTSODIUKE. 



Acrosticliuni. 



CHRYSOGOITUM (from chrysos, gold, and gonu, a 
knee or joint; the flowers are generally produced at the 
joints of the stem). Obd. Composite^. There are some 
half-dozen plants referred to this genus ; two are Indian, 
three Australian. The typical species (probably the only 
one in cultivation) is described below. It is a very pretty, 
liirdy, herbaceous perennial, thriving best in a loamy 
soil, with the addition of a little peat and leaf mould. 
Propagated by dividing the roots, in spring. 

C. virglnianum (Virginian).* Jl.-hmds yellow; involucre about 
five-leaved ; receptacle paleaceous ; pappus a small, chaffy crown, 
three-toothed. May. I. somewhat ovate, bluntly serrated ; 
petioles longer than the leaves, h. 6in. United States. 

CKBiTSOFKTLLUIVE (from chrysos, gold, and phyl- 
Ion, a leaf ; referring to the colour of the under side of the 
leaves). Star Apple. Obd. Sapotacete. Stove evergreen 
trees. Flowers disposed in axillary, umbellate fascicles; 
corolla campanulately rotate, with a five-parted, spreading 
Umb. Fruit globose, one to ten-celled. Leaves alternate, 
entire. These plants are grown principally on account of 
their ornamental foliage, as the fruit is not produced until 
they have assumed a very considerable size. They require 
potting in sandy loam and peat, in the proportion of two 
parts of the former to one of the latter. An abundance of 
heat and moisture is needed during the growing season, but 
less during winter, though they must then by no means be 
allowed to suffer from want of water, or the result will be 
the loss of many leaves, and consequent disfigurement. 
Chrysophyllums may be increased by cuttings of small, 
well-ripened shoots, plunged in strong moist heat, or by 
seeds, when procurable. 

C. argentenin (silvery-leaved). This species differs from C. Cainito 
only in the silvery under surface of the leaves. West Indies, &c. 
C. Cainito (Cainito). fi. whitish, small. May. fr. large, rather 
depressed, rose-coloured,- mixed with green and yellow ; skin 
smooth and glabrous; flesh soft, clammy, sweet, and hispid. 
I oblong acute at the base and apex, S^in. to 4in. long, quite 
rfabroua above, but silky and rusty beneath. Branches clothed 
Idth silky rusty down. ft. 30ft. to 50ft. West Indies, 1737. 
C macrophyllum (large-leaved).* I. oblong-lanceolate, 6in. to 
8in in length, and 2in. to 3in. in breadth, deep green above, 
densely clothed on the under side when young with rich golden, 
silky hairs, which gradually turn to chestnut-brown, n. 50ft. 
Sierra Leone, 1824. A rare but magnificent plant. The foliage 
assumes its full proportions when young. 



Chrysophyllnm — continued. 
C. monopyrenum (one-stoned). /. whitish, small, fr. shining, 
purplish-black, in form like a small date. I. alternate, oval. 4in. 
to 5in. long, 2in. broad, ft. 30ft. West Indies, 1812. (B. M. 3303.) 
CHRTSOFSIS (from chrysos, gold, and opsis, aspect ; 
in allusion to the golden blossoms). Obd. Compositm. 
Hardy, herbaceous perennials. Pappus of the ray and disk- 
florets similar and double ; the exterior short and sea e- 
like ; the inner of long, capillary bristles. Some of the 
species make excellent subjects for naturalising in a shrub- 
bery or in the rougher parts of borders. They are easily 
grown in common soil. Propagated by division in spring. 
C. falcata (sickle-shaped), fi.-heads yellow, small, corymbose. 
August. I. crowded, linear, rigid, entire, somewhat recurved or 
scythe-shaped, sessile, ft. 4iu. to lOin. New Jersey. 
C. marlana (Maryland), fi.-heads yellow, corymbose, on glandular 

Seduncles. August to October. I. oblong. A. lift, to 2ft. 
Tew York. Plant silky with long and weak hairs, or, when 
old, smoothish. 
C. triohophylla (hairy-leaved), tl.-heads yellow. June. I. 
narrow-oblong, sub-acute, hairy. Stem slender, 1ft. to 3ft. high. 
South United States, 1827. 
C. villosa (villous). fi.-heads yellow. July to September. I. 
narrowly oblong, hoary with rough pubescence (as is also the 
involucre), bristly-ciliate towards the base. Stem corymbosely 
branched, the branches terminated by single, short-peduncled 
heads. North America. 

CHRYSOSFLEmUM (from chrysos, gold, and 
splen, the spleen; in reference to the golden colour of 
the flowers, and the supposed virtue of the plant in 
diseases of the spleen). Golden Saxifrage. Obd. Saxi- 
fragem. Hardy, perennial herbs. Flowers yellow, some- 
what corymbose. Leaves thickish, simple, petiolate, toothed. 
The two native species, altemifolium and oppositifolium, 
are not very showy plants, but constitute pretty ornaments 
for damp, boggy places. They grow about 6in. high and 
are very easily progagated by divisions. 

CHRYSOSTEMMA TRIFTERIS. See Core- 
opsis tripteris. 

CKRYSOXYLON. A synonym of Fogonopus 
(which see). 
CHRYSURUS. A synonym of Laiuarckia (which see). 



CKYMOCARFUS FENTAFHYLLUS. 
paeoluin pentaphyllum. 



! Tro- 




FiG. 451. Chysis bractescens. 

CKYSIS (from chysis, melting ; in reference to the 
lused appearance of the pollen masses). Obd. OrchidecB. 
A small but beautiful genus of stove, deciduous epiphytes. 
Flowers very showy, colours bright, texture firm, and the 
surface even and waxy ; lip beautifully marked. Psaudo- 
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Ciiysis — oontmued. 
bulbs thick, fleshy, brittle, about 1ft. long, producing 
their flowers with the young growth. For culture, see 
Vauda. 



Chysis — contvrmed. 

short spike or raceme ; sepals and petals white ; lip three-loted, 
saddle-shaped, with a yellow blotch in the centre. April and 
May. I. oblong, acute. Guatemala, 1840. See Fig. 431. (B. M. 
5186.) 




C aurea feolden).* fi. yellow, disposed in a short spike ; pro- 
duced at different times of the year ; Ijp marked with crimson. 
Venezuela, 1834. (B. B. 1937.) 

C a Lemmlnghel (Lemmingho's).* A charming variety, with 
delicate pink and rose-coloured flowers, which are freely pro- 
duced in May or June. Guatemala. (W. S. O. 34.) 

C braotescens (braoteate).* 4 2in. to 3in. across, disposed in a 



C. chelsonl (Chelsea), fi., sepals and petals nankeen yellow, 

• with a large rosy blotch at the apex ; lip bright yellow, with red 

spots and markings. A charming hybrid between C. hractescens 

and C. aurea. See Fig. 452, for wbich we are indebted to Messrs. 

Veitch and Sons. 

C. lea vis (smooth).* fi. disposed in pendulous spikes of eight or 
more ; sepals and petals yellow and orange j lip blotched with 
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Chysis — continued. 

scarlet or crimson, and fringed round the margin. June. 

Pseudo-bulbs loin. Ipng. Guatemala. (I. H. 1863, 365.) 

CIBOTIU9I. See Bicksouia. 

CICCA (named after Peter Ciooa, a writer of the six- 
teenth century). Obd. Euphorbiacece. A small genus, now 
usually referred to Phyllanthus. The best-known species 
is 0. disticha, which is a stove evergreen fmit-troe. It 
thrives well in sandy loam ; and cuttings of ripe shoots 
will root in sand, if placed nnder a glass, and in bottom 
heat. 

C. dlstloha (two-ranl£ed). Jl. greenish ; racemes lateral. I. ob- 
long, h. lOJt. India, 1796. 

CICHOBinm (an ancient Egyptian name). Chicory 
or Succory. Obd. Gompositce. Hardy salad plants. In- 
volucre surrounded with small scales or smaller leaflets ; 
receptacle naked or slightly hairy; pappus sessile, scaly, 
shorter than the pericarp. For special culture, see 
Cliicory and Endive. 

C. Endlvla. Endive. fi.-heculs pale blue, lin. to IJin. across ; 
peduncles axillary. I. large, sinuate, smooth, toothed. July. 
h. 2ft. China, &c. Annual. 

C. Intybus (Intybus). Chicory, fl.-heaia bright blue, axUIary, 
sessile, lin. to IJin. across, growing two or three together on the 
panicle brancbes. July. 7. glandular-ciliated ; lower ones ob- 
lanceolate, runcinate-pinnatlfid or dentate ; upper stem ones 
lanceolate, half stem-clasping, broadly toothed or entire, h. 2ft. 
to 5ft. Europe (Britain). Perennial. (Sy. En. B. 786.) 

C. splnosnin (spiny). Jl.-heads blue ; involucre ovate, imbricated ; 
receptacle naked ; peduncles rigid, glabrous, I. green, sub-succu- 
lent, glabrous, runcinate-lyrate ; terminal lobe oblong, obtuse. 
Stem branched, divaricate ; branches ending in a spine. Greece. 
Biennial. (S. F. G. 823.) 

CICONIUM. Included under Felarg^oninm (which 
see). 

CIENEOWSEIA (named in honour of Professor L. 
Cienkowsky, a Russian botanist of the present century). 
Obd. ScitammeiB. A handsome stove herbaceous peren- 
nial, now referred to genua Kssmpferia, which see for 
cultivation. 

C. Kirldl (Kirk's). Jl. lovely pale rose-purple, about 3in. In dia- 
meter, sweet-scented ; scape slender, erect, 3in. to 4in. long. 
August. I. elliptic-lanceolate, 5in. to Bin. long by 2iln. to 3iin. 
wide. h. 6in. Zanzibar, 1872. (B. M. 5991.) 

CILI.2E. Marginal hairs, forming a, fringe. 

CILIAKIA. Included under Sazifraga (which 
see). ^ 

CIIiIATE. Fringed with hairs. 

CIIVIICIP1TGA (from cimex, a. bug, and fugo, to drive 
away ; indicating certain virtues which the plants — par- 
ticularly C. elata — possess). Bugwort. Obd. Banuncu- 
laceoB. Ornamental hardy herbaceous perennials, allied 
to Actoea. They are of easy culture in ordinary garden 
soil. A somewhat moist and shady situation is pre- 
ferable. AU are easily propagated by division of the roots, 
in spring ; or by seeds, sown in a cold frame as soon as 
ripe. 
C. amerioana (Am6rican).* fi. whitish ; racemes panicled. 

August and September. I. tripmnate. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Carolina, 

182?. 
0. cordifolla (heart-shaped-leaved).^, whitish ; racemes panicled. 

July and August. I. biternate; leaflets four or five-lobed, 

serrated, cordate at the base. h. 2£t. to 3ft. North America, 

1812. (B. M. 2069.) 
C. elata (tall), fi. whitish ; racemes panicled. June and July. 

I. ternate or biternate ; leaflets ovate-oblong, deeply toothed. 

h 2ft. Eastern Siberia, North America, &c., 1777. A foetid 

herb, used in Siberia for driving away bugs. Sy.n. C. fcetida. 
C. foetlda (foetid). A synonym of C. elata. 
C Japonltsa (Japanese).* Jl. white, sessile; spikes very long. 

I large, ternate, with five or seven-lobed cordate segments. 

h. 3ft. Japan, 1879. 
C. racemosa (racemose).* Jl. white; racemes compound, very 

lone. July and August. I. triternate, with serrated or, rather, 

cut leaflets, h. Hi. to 5ft. North America, 1732. This species 



Cimicifaga — continued. 

resembles Actcea spicata, but is much larger. Syn. Actcea 
racemosa and C. serpentaria. (R. G. 443.) 
C. serpentaria (snake-like). A synonym of C. racemosa. 

CIITCHOITA (named after Countess de Chinohon, wife 
of a Governor of Peru, who was cured of a- fever in 1638 
by this remedy). Peruvian Bark. Obd. Ruhiacew. South 
American trees, from which various kinds of Peruvian 
bark are obtained. Flowers white or reddish ; inflores- 
cence panicled. Leaves on stout petioles, with flat 
margins ; stipules ovate or oblong, foliaceons, free, deci- 
duous. These greenhouse evergreens are of the utmost 
importance, medicinally, and for this purpose their cul- 
ture is of primary importance in India and many other 
tropical countries. They are rarely grown in this 
country, not being particularly ornamental. The best 
compost is a mixture of turfy loam and fibry peat, with 
a. little sand and charcoal. Cuttings should be taken off 
when ripe, and planted in a pot of sand, which should 
be plunged, under a hand glass, in a moist heat. 

C. Callsaya. Calisaya Bark. Jl. pink. I. oval-oblong, shortly 
acuminate, h. 30ft. to 40ft. Andes of Peru. 

C'lanceolata (lanceolate). A synonym of C. officinalis. 

C. officinalis (officinal). Jl. very pale rose-colour, supported on 
pedicels, which are powdered and silky, as well as the calyx ; the 
tube of the corolla Is silky, and the border white and woolly 
above ; panicle bracteate, much branched, smooth. I. oval- 
lanceolate, acute, naked on both surfaces, as well as the branches, 
shining, h. 30ft. to 40£t. Peru. Syn. 0. lanceolata. 
Among other species of this genus are : condamineUf cordifolia, 

microphyllaf nitida, and scal)ra. 

CIITCIIOITACISJE. Included under Bubiacecs. 
CINCIITALIS. See Notboolilesna. 




Fig. 453. Flowering Branch of Single-flowered 
Cineraria. 

CIITIiltAIMA (from cinerea, ash-coloured ; alluding 
to the grey down covering the surfaces of the leaves). Obd. 
CompositcB. An extensive genus of mostly herbaceous 
plants. Pappus pilose ; receptacle naked ; involucre cam- 
panulate, of many equal sides. Several of the hardy 
species are excellent plants for the herbaceous borders, 
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Cineraria — contvmied. 
and may be easily grown in any ordinary garden soil. 
They may be propagated by divisions of the roots ; or, 
better, by seed,' sown in a cold frame or cool honse, in 
spring. The florist's varieties which have originated from 
0. cruenta are among the most ornamental and useful 
plants that can be grown for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration (see Pig. 453). As a packet of seed wiU produce 
a great variety of colours, including all shades of blue, 
and the plants are of tolerably easy culture, and do not 
require much heat, they should be grown by every one 
possessing a house where frost is excluded during winter. 
Named sorts must be propagated by division of the roots ; 
but, as seedlings are more vigorous, and those of a good 
strain equal to many named kinds, the general plan is 
to sow in succession annually, and when the plants have 
flowered, throw them away. They are best grown in pits 
or frames, until frost sets in, and then removed to a light, 
airy position in the greenhouse, for winter blooming. 



Fig. 454. Cinebaeu ceventa Webeeriana. 

Seed should be sown under glass, those intended for 
autumn flowering in April and May, those for spring in 
July and August. Some light leaf mould should be sifted, 
and about an equal quantity of fresh sifted loam and 
sharp sand added; the whole being well mixed. After 
having drained the pans or pots, and placed some of the 
rough sittings over the crocks, fill up with fine soU, 
pressing tolerably firm, and afterwards finishiug with a 
smooth surface on which to sow the seed. This should 
be scattered thinly and regularly over the surface, and 
very slightly covered with some more of the sifted mix- 
ture, afterwards watering it carefully with a fine-rosed 
can. The pans may be covered with sheets of glass, and 
placed in a shady position in the greenhouse or cold frame. 
The glass should be tilted when the young plants appear, 
and finally removed, to afford requisite light and air. 




Cineraria — contvmied. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
should be placed separately in small pots, or pricked off 
in other pans. They should be kept rather close for a 
time after potting, to encourage root action, but must not 
be exposed to much heat at any time. The best place for 
them in summer is an ordinary garden frame, or cold pit, 
facing north. They delight in plenty of atmospheric 
moisture and a cool bottom, such as that afforded by a 
layer of coal ashes. 

After Cultivation. As the plants progress, they should 
be shifted on in suitable sizes until placed in the flowering 
pots, as anything like starvation in the younger stages of 
growth is very detrimental to their well-being afterwards. 
Small decorative plants may be flowered in Sin. pots ; but 
for larger specimens, those of 7in. or Sin. in diameter are 
required. The final shift must be determined at the out- 
set, and the smaller-sized pots selected so as to give about 
an equal amount of soil each time. A much richer and 
rougher compost may now be employed, consisting of 
about half loam, with an addition of equal parts of leaf soil 
and tolerably dry cow manure. The plants must be again 
placed on ashes in a cool frame, and plenty of air admitted 
in mild weather, at the same time avoiding draughts, 
which are very injurious. Cinerarias like plenty of water 
at the roots at all times, and frequent syringings in summer 
and autumn. A thin shading wiU be required in bright 
weather, as the plants will not bear exposure to sun ; it 
should not, however, be permanent, or sufiioiently thick to 
exclude light. The plants soon become weak and drawn 
in a dry atmosphere, consequently only enough fire heat 
should be applied, even in winter, to exclude frost. The 
spring-sown plants will flower in autumn and early winter ; 
but those sown in July or August, and grown on during 
winter, to flower the following spring, are invariably of 
the best quality. Named varieties that are to be per- 
petuated by cuttings, should be cut down after flowering, 
and be afterwards propagated by division. 




Fig. 455. CiNEEARIA MAEITIMA. 

Insects, ^c. Cinerarias are especially liable, in all 
stages of their growth, to the attacks of green fly. The 
frames should be fumigated frequently, but not strongly, 
with tobacco paper, as, although the fly may not be 
detected at flrst, the plants may be infested underneath 
the young leaves. Fumigation is a certain cure, but is best 
used as a preventative. Eed spider is sometimes trouble- 
some, but this is a, sign of insufBoient moisture, and the 
remedy is of course suggested. Mildew is often caused 
by draughts, or a confined, dose atmosphere. The 
affected parts should be dusted with flowers of sulphur. 
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cineraria — continued. 

DouUe-flowered Cinerarias. These are simUar in growth 
to the single varieties, but hare their flowers qnite double, 
Uke muuature rosettes. Seeds are not produced in any- 
Tiiung like the quantity obtained from single ones, and the 
vanetaes cannot be depended upon to reproduce themselves 



Cineraria — continued. 
flower purposes, this section will probably never supersede 
the single-flowered one for beauty and general utility. 
All Cinerarias are benefited by applications of manure 
water, from the time the flower-heads eire formed until 
they open. 







true from seed. Neither will any more than a proportion 
of double-flowered plants be . guaranteed. This entails the 
necessity of perpetuating any variety by cuttings, which 
is, with many of them, a very slow process. Although 
useful for buttonhole and other bouquets, and for out- 



C. alpestrls (alpme). A-^ada yellow, corymbose. June 

I. pinnate; terminal pinnae large, cordate, cut-toothed- lateral 

ones cuneate, toothed at the end. A. 2ft. South and 'Eastern 
Europe, 1683. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

C. anrantlaca (orange-coloured).* fl.-heads orange, corymbose 
May. ;., radical ones elliptic, repandly toothed; stem ones 

2 u 
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Cineraria — continued. 

lanceolate, entire. Stem simple, ratlier woolly. South 
"■ oS°f Europe, 1819. Hardy perennial. (S. B. F. G. 

HI. £UO>J 

C. crnenta (purple-leaved).* fl.-heacl^ reddish-purple, cymose. 
Spring and summer. I., radical ones cordate lobed, purplish 
beneath ; cauline ones sessile, ovate, auricled at base. h. 2ft. 
Canary Islands, 1777. Greenhouse perennial. (B. M. 405.) 

"•, "■• ypj>*erlana (Webber's). This is a garden hybrid, with 
bright blue flower-heads, raised in 1842. At the present time, it 
woidd be regarded as very inferior. The ray-florets are too 
narrow to allow it to be placed in a selection of florists' varieties, 
judged by the now accepted standard. See Kg. 454. 

C. gelfolla (Geum-leaved). fi.-'heads yellow; peduncle branched. 
April to August, I. long-stalked, reniform, narrowed, somewhat 
lobed, downy; petioles auricled at end. h. 2ft. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1710. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

C. lobata (lobed). fi.-headi yellow, sub-corymbose ; involucre 
calyculate. June. I. roundish, many-lobed, smooth; petioles 
auricled at base. ft. 3ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1774. Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

0. longifoUa Oong-leaved). Jl.-heads yellow, in corymbose 
umbels. July. I, somewhat toothed ; radical ones spathulate ; 
cauline ones oblong-lanceolate. Stem simple, ft. 2ft. South 
and Eastern Europe, 1792. Hardy perennial. 

C maritillia (sea).* JL-heads yellow, panicled ; involucre downy. 
July to September. I. pinnatifld ; segments blunt, about three- 
lobed, silvery, downy beneath. A. 2ft. South Europe, 1633. 
Hardy evergreen. See Pig. 455. (S. P. G. 871.) 

Varieties. The single varieties being eo exoluBively 
grown from mixed seed, it is hardly desirable to gire a 
selection of named kinds. These are most important to 
the seed raiser only, to constitute and fix his strain. A 
list of the most desirable double-flowered kinds is ap- 
pended : 

Ada, deep blue, very full ; Kate, pure white, tinted with pink, of 
excellent form ; Mart, light magenta-rose ; Mr. Thomas Lloyd, 
deep blue-purple, tipped with lake, very double and floriterous 
(see Fig. 456) ; Eossina, carmine, very double ; Sophia, rich 
magenta, very large and full. Additional new ones are : Eclipse, 
Juno, Lilacina, Mr. E. H. Vertqans, Eosetta, Eosy Gem, 
EOYAL Purple, and Sianstead Eival. 

CUTEKEOUS. Ash-coloured, grey. 

CIITH'AIIIODEII'DSOIT (compounded from Cinna- 

momum. Cinnamon, and dendron, a tree; resembling a 

Cinnamon-tree). Obd. OanellacecB. 

C. cortlcosnm (barky), fl. red. ft. 50ft. West Indies, 1860. 
This is a stove tree, the bark of which is employed as an 
aromatic stimulant to purgatives and tonics. It requires cul- 
tivation similar to that recommended for Canella, to which the 
present genus is allied. (B. M. 6120.) 

CINNAMOniTTIff (from Kimnamomon, the Greek name 
used by Theophrastns, from the Arabic name Kinamon). 
Cinnamon. Oed. Laurinece. Stove evergreen trees, from 
some of which the Cassia and Cinnamon barks are obtained. 
They thrive in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of 
fine shoots will root, in April, if planted in sand, nnder a 
hand glass, and plunged in a moist bottom heat. This 
genus contains many species of great economic value ; few 
of them are grown for any beauty which they may possess. 
Some of the species are : aromaticus, Cassia (Bastard 
Cinnamon), Culilawan, dulce, Malabathrwm, montanum, 
nitidwm, obtusifoUum, and verwm. 

CINQXTEFOU^. See Fotentilla. 

CIOlflDIUIII. See Deparia. 

CIFUBA (derivation unexplained). Obd. IridecB. A 
very small genus of greenhouse bulbous plants. Flowers 
in terminal heads ; perianth with a very short tube and 
a six-parted limb; inner segments much the smaller. 
Leaves ensiform. They thrive in a compost of sandy 
loam, peat, and leaf mould. It is desirable to keep 
them moderately dry through the winter, and to repot in 
spring. Propagated by seed, which should be sown in a 
slight heat, in spring ; or by offsets, which are produced 
In abundance. 

C. palndosa (marsh). Jl. white, on a short, densely imbricated, 
terminal spike. July. I. radical, linear-lanceolate, plaited, 3in. to 
5in. long, longer than the scape. Bulbs conico-^lobose. ft. 1ft. 
Guiana, 1752. (B. M, 646, under the name of Mo/ncapaludosa.) 

CIIIC2!A (mythological name, after Circe, the famous 
enchantress). Enchanter's Nightshade. Obd. Onagrariem. 



Circeaa — continued. 
Pretty herbaceous plants. Flowers in terminal and lateral 
racemes, covered with uncinate hairs. Leaves opposite, 
stalked, toothed. Boots creeping. They are of the easiest 
possible culture, and wiU grow under almost any conditions. 
Propagated readily by the running roots. 
C. alplna (alpine), fl. pale red. July. I. cordate, toothed, 
shining, with winged petioles, membranous. Stems ascending, 
smoothish. ft. 4m. to 6in. Northern hemisphere (Britain). 
(Sy. En. B. 512.) C. intermedia is a form of this species. 
C, Intetlana (Parisian), fi. pale red. June. I. ovate, acuminated, 
toothed, opaque, and downy, longer than the petioles. Stem 
erect, pubescent, ft. 1ft, to lift. Northern hemisphere (Britain). 
(Sy. En. B. 511.) 

CIRCINATIS. Curled round like a crook ; like the 
young fronds of ferns. 

CIRKH2SA (the patt of the flower called the rosteUum 
is prolonged in the form of a small tendril or cirrhus). Obd. 
OrchidecB. An interesting genus of stove orchids (about 
six species are known) , not remarkable for any particular 
beauty, and, consequently, rarely seen in cultivation. The 
flowers of this genus are numerously produced on long 
pendulous racemes, springing from the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs. When grown in pots, the spikes of these pretty, 
fragrant flowers hang down aU round the sides, and present 
a very neat and effective appearance. For culture, see 
Cymbidinm. 

C. Loddl^esii (Loddiges').* fl., sepals greenish-yellow, striped 
across with dark red, and spotted; petals the same colour, 
without stripes ; lip similarly coloured, but curiously formed. 
May. Brazil, 1827. (B. E. 1538.) 

C. trlstis (dull-coloured-flowered). fl., sepals and petals dark- 
coloured, almost purple, tinged with blood-colour and greenish- 
yellow, very fragrant; lip purple. June. h. 9in. Mexico, 1834. 
(B. E. 1889.) 

CIBRHIFEBOUS. Bearing tendrils or claspers. 

CIKBrKOFETALTTlHC (from cirrhus, a tendril, and 
petalon, a flower-leaf ; in reference to the strap-shaped 
petals). Stn. Ephippium. Obd. Orchidew. In this some- 
what extensive genus (about thirty species are known, 
but few are in cultivation) we have both very beautiful 
and equally curious species. They are closely allied to 
Bvlbophyllum, from which genus, however, they may be 
distinguished by having their lateral sepals very much 
lengthened out. It is this peculiar elongation which 
gives them their distinctive appearance and peculiar 
chai3n. They are stove epiphytes, with roundish pseudo- 
bulbs, from the top of which proceeds a single fleshy 
leaf. Cirrhopetalums should be grown in baskets, or 
upon blocks of wood, suspended from the roof, in such 
a situation that they can receive a goodly share of sun, 
air, and light. They enjoy a plentiful supply of water 
during the summer months, and, even during winter, 
anything like drying-off should be carefully avoided, 
although, as a matter of course, much less water vrill 
be required. In syringing, care must be taken to avoid 
sprinkling the blooms. When the plants are in flower, 
they win need shading from the sun's rays. 
C. auratum (gold-edged).* fl. straw-colour, stained and striped 
with crimson and gold; scape produced from the base of the 
pseudo-bulb, very slender, bearing a crown or circular umbel of 
delicate blossoms. Spring. I. solitary, oblong, convex, coria- 
ceous, deep green above, but wholly purplish-red on the under 
side. Pseudo-bulbs small, oval. Manilla, 1840. Eare and 
elegant. (B. E. 29, 61.) 
C. olllneiisls (Chinese), fl. large ; upper sepals and petals purple ; 
lateral sepals yellowish. China, 1840. A very curious species. 
(B. E. 29, 49.) 
C. Cnmlngli (Cuming's).* fl. rich reddish-purple, produced in 

f:reat profusion, at various times of the year, and disposed in 
arge, regular, circular umbels ; lateral sepals extremely peculiar, 
lin. long, linear, oblong, acuminate, projecting forward, and 
having a peculiar twist at the base, which brings Clie outsides of 
these two sepals on the same plane, their inner edges meeting 
together, like the elytra, or wmg cases, of some insects of the 
Buprestis kind. Philippines, 1839. A charming species, but stili 
rare. (B. M. 4996.) 

C. fiageUiforme (whip-formed). A synonym of C, Pahudii. 
C. Medusae (Medusa's).* Jl. pale straw-coloured, dotted with 
pink, in dense heads, on an erect scape ; two of the three sepals 
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Cixxliopetalltiu — continued. 

lengthened into thread-like points, 4in. or Bin. in length. Sum- 
mer, t. solitary, oblong, emarginate, coriaceous, deep gTeen. 
S?®!;?'';^!'^^^ °''*'®' somewhat four-angled. Singapore, 1839. 
(B. M. 4977.) 

C Pahudll (Pahud's). fl. reddish-brown, with bright red dots, 
disposed in a large umbel ; sepals and petals turned back. I. dark 
green. Java, 1866. A very curious and interesting species. Syn. 
C fiagelUforme. 

O. ThooarsU (Thouars's).* fi. produced in umbels on the apex of 
the slender scape : the long strap-shaped sepals are of a tawny 
orange colour, whilst the remainder of the flower is yellow, 
dotted Mrith red. Summer. I. solitary, oblong, obtuse, dark 
green, coriaceous. Pseudo-bulbs smooth, produced from a creep- 
ing rhizome or stem. Java, Manilla, &o. (B. M. 4257.) 

C. trlpndlans (dancing).* fi. brown, purplish-white, disposed in 
a nodding raceme of nine or ten blooms. Burmah, 1876. This is 
described as a ratlier modest, but pretty, plant. 

CIKRHOSE. Tendrilled ; haying tendrils or olaspers, 
as the Pea. 



CIRSIUM. 



I Cnicus. 



CISSALIFIILOS (from Eissoa, the (Jreek name of Ivy, 
and Arrvpelos, a Vine ; the plants resembKng Ivy in their 
rambling habit, and the Vine in having the fruit in racemes). 
Pareira Brava Uoot. Okd. Menispermacece. Stove climb- 
ing shrubs. Eaoemes axillary; male ones often triohoto- 
monsly branched, somewhat corymbose, solitary, twin or in 
threes, bearing many flowers at the top of the pedicels; 
female racemes simple, elongated, bearing broad alternate 
bracts. Leaves simple, stalked, orbicnlar, ovate, heart- 
shaped or peltate, mucronulate at the apex. These plants 
grow freely in fibrous loam. Cuttings root readily, with 
a hand glass placed over them, in heat. The majority of 
the species require a great deal of room to spread, before 
they arrive at a flowering stage. 

C. manritiana (Mauritian).* Jl. yellow, green; male racemes 
axillary, in pairs or numerous. I. cordate-orbicular, pubescent- 
villous ; those of the male plants peltate. Branches hispid. 
Mauritius, 1820. 
C. Pareira (Pareira). Caapeba. Ji. greenish ; female racemes 
longer than the leaves. July. I. peltate, somewhat cordate, 
ovate-orbicular ; under surface silky-pubescent. Branches 
smooth. Martinico, Jamaica, &c., 1733. (B. M. PI. 15.) 
There are about a score other species. 

CISSTTS (from Eissos, Ivy ; in reference to the habit). 
Obd. Ampelidem. This genus is now generally merged 
into Vitis. Climbing plants, with cymes or corymbs of 
small greenish, yellow, or purplish flowers, and simple, 
trifoliate, or palmate leaves. 

As a roof climber, or bracket or trellis plant, C. discolor 
is universally admired. Two parts turfy peat, and one of 
loam and leaf mould, with a fair proportion of gritty sand, 
suits it well, either for basket or pot culture, or for 
planting out. Of course, in the latter case, the soil used 
will be coarser, and the drainage must be more ample. It 
thrives well in large pots ; but for a fine growth over lofty 
roof girders or arches, or up pillars, it is best planted out. 
It luxuriates in bottom heat, displaying an unusual size 
and colour of leaf when growing freely in a surface tem- 
perature of 70deg., and a bottom heat of 80deg. Still, it 
also grows and colours well without bottom heat, and in 
the usual temperature of the plant stove. Propagation is 
easily effected by cuttings ; more so in the spring than at 
any other season. There are, then, two modes of rooting. 
One consists in choosing the weakly shoots that are pruned 
just before the plants break into new growth. The other 
plan is even more successful : allow the young shoots to 
grow to a length of about 2in. ; then cut them off, with a 
small piece of the base branch adhering to the young wood ; 
or the shoots may be cut off with one or several of these 
young branchlets on them. Cut the old branch through at 
the base of each young one, and insert the cuttings with 
this heel of old wood entire. Very sandy soil or pure sand 
should be used for them. The cuttings should be plunged 
in a sharp bottom heat, in a close frame. They strike all 
the sooner if protected with bell glasses. Pot off so soon 
as rooted, and push on in a temperature of 70deg. to 80deg. 
When the plants are in full growth, and making long and 



Ciasaa—coniiimed. 
strong shoots, they will be greatly benefited by the 
application of a little manure water. Great care must, 
however, be taken to use only a very weak solution ; other- 
wise, instead of assisting the plants, it will prove very 
detrimental to them. 

C, discolor (various-coloured).* fi. greenish-yellow; cymes some- 
what quinquefid, shorter than the leaves. August. I. cordate- 
oblong, acuminated, the edges furnished with bristly serratures ; 
upper surface of a bright velvety-green, spotted or mottled 
with white ; under side of a deep reddish-purple ; both sur- 
faces, as well as the angular branches, smootri. Java, 1854. 
(B. M. 4763.) 

C. porphyrophyllus (purple-leaved). A synonym of Piper 
pm-phyropkylla. 

CISTERITS. These may be made of galvanised iron or 
slate, when required to be movable or only of a moderate 
size. As permanent reservoirs for water. Cisterns are 
generally constructed with stone or brick, and coated 
inside with cement. The superior value of rain water 
over any other for plant cultivation and garden purposes 
generally, is unfortunately often overlooked when building 
glass houses, as it is frequently conducted to drains when 
accommodation for its reception should be provided in the 
shape of Cisterns. These can be placed above or below 
ground, either inside or adjoining the houses, and, in 
addition, should be provided with means of supply from 
another source when rain water fails. An overflow pipe 
should be attached, and, if practicable, arranged so as to 
unscrew and open a passage at the bottom, to allow of the 
Cistern being cleaned out. Iron Cisterns require galvanis- 
ing in all cases, as this prevents the iron causing rust or 
otherwise affecting the water. Almost aU sizes may be 
purchased ready for use, and are well adapted for placing 
in houses where permanent ones are not constructed, so 
that water may stand and become warmed before being 
applied to the plants. Cold water is very injurious to 
plants growing in a warm temperature; hence the neces- 
sity for Cisterns of some sort, placed near or over hot- 
water pipes if possible, and kept filled with water ready 
for use. Where hard water has, of necessity, to be used 
for pot plants outside in summer, it may be materially 
softened by being placed in large open Cisterns, and ex- 
posed for a time to the air. Cisterns may also be used 
successfully for cultivating, on a small scale, tropical or 
hardy water plants. In connection with a heating appara- 
tus, the cold-water Cistern should, in all cases, be placed 
at least a few feet above the highest point of the pipes it 
has to supply. The size of Cistern for this purpose is 
immaterial, the important part being to keep it filled 
with water. 

CISTIITZ!2S, An order of often viscid shrubs or 
herbaceous plants. Flowers showy, with five, or rarely 
three, petals, which are very fugacious, usually lasting 
only a day. Leaves entire, simple. The two best-known 
genera are Cistus and Helianthemimi. 

CISTTTS (from Tiiste, a box or capsule ; alluding to the 
remarkable shape of the capsules). Gum Cistus ; Eock 
Eose. Okd. Cistimece. Elegant erect shrubs or sub-shrubs. 
Flowers large, handsome, resembling a single Eose, but 
ephemeral in character ; peduncles axillary, one or many- 
flowered. Leaves opposite, exstipulate, entire, or some- 
what toothed. Without exception, this genus is a most 
charming one, and ought to be represented in every garden ; 
but, unfortunately, the species will only thrive happily in 
warm, sheltered positions. The texture of the flowers is 
very delicate ; their colours are distinct and rich, and 
they are borne with great profusion during summer. In 
cold localities, they should be planted at the foot of a 
wall with a southern aspect. Propagation may be effected 
by seeds or cuttings, under hand glasses outside, or inside 
with a gentle bottom heat ; but seedlings always make 
the best plants. The seeds should be sown early in spring, 
in pans or boxes, in a frame, and lightly covered with 
sifted sandy mould. The seedlings wiU come up without 
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Cistus — contvnued. 
artificial heat in about six weeks. Wlien the plants are 
somewhat advanced, they shonld be gradually hardened 
off. Great care must, however, be taken to shade them 
from too much sunshine, and to keep them regularly 
watered. When they are about lin. high, they may be 
transferred to small pots; this shift enables them to be 
placed in a frame to re-establish. A few plants should be 
kept in the frame during the winter, and removed out 
of doors in spring, when the weather becomes mild and 
genial. In all cases, a sKght protection from frost will 
reduce the chances of their being destroyed by an extra 
severe winter. Cuttings should be made from 3in. to 4in. 
in length ; they may be struck in spring or autumn, in 
sandy peat, under glass, shade and water being given 
until roots' are formed. The plants should then be potted 
off singly into a compost of rich loam and leaf mould, and 
finally planted out ; but it is always advisable to reserve 
duplicates in pots for winter protection, so as to be able 
to replace in the event of loss. 

Many of the names here given simply represent varying 
forms of a few species. As, however, they are distinct 
for gardening purposes, they are mentioned under the 
names by which they are known in horticultural works. 




Fig. 457. Flowering Branch op Cistus ladaniferus 
maculatus. 

C albldns (white).* fi. three to eight, terminal, somewhat um- 
bellate ; petals pale purple, yellow at the base, imbricate. June. 
I. sessile, cblong-elUptical, hoary-tomentose, somewhat three- 
nerved, h. 2ft. South-western Europe, 1640. (S. C. 31.) 

C. oandldlsslmns (whitest), fl. pale rose-coloured; peduncles 
one to eight-flowered, shorter than the leaves. June. I. ovate- 
elliptical, acute, densely clothed with hoary tomentum, three- 
nerved ; footstalks short and sheathing at the base, with pilose 
margins, h. 4ft. Grand Canary Islands, 1817. Syw. Rhodocistus 
BertheMiamts. (S. C. 3.) 

C. Clnsli (Clusius's). fl. white, somewhat capitate. July. I. 
somewhat three-nerved, linear, with revolute margins ; under 
surface canescent ; bracts pilose, broadly ovate, acuminate, ciliate, 
caducous, rather longer than the peduncles, h. 2ft. Spain and 
Portugal, 1810. (S. U 32.) 

C. cretlCUS (Cretan), fl., petals purple, yellow at the base, imbri- 
cate ; sepals villous ; peduncles one-flowered. June. I. spathu- 
late-ovate, toraentosely-hairy, wrinkled, drawn out along the 
short footstalk, and waved on the margin, h. 2ft. Crete, 1731. 
(S. F. G. 495.) This, and some other species in the Levant, yield 
labdanimi, a resin which was largely used as a medicine during 
the prevalence of the Plague. It is collected by whipping the 
plants with long thongs attached to a rake-like frame, the resin 
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adhering to the straps. At the present time, it is principally used 
as a perfume in Turkey. 

C. crlspus (curled).* fl. almost sessile, three or four together, 
somewhat umbellate ; petals red-purple. June. I. sessile, linear- 
lanceolate, undulately-curled, three-nerved, wrinkled, pubescent. 
h. 2ft. South-western Europe, 1656. (S. C. 22.) 

C. Cupanianus (Capani's). fl. white, with a spot of yellow at 
the base of each petal ; peduncles pilose, two to three-flowered ; 
petals imbricated ; sepals villous. June. I. stalked, cordate- 
ovate, wrinkled, reticulately-veined ; upper surface scabrous ; 
under surface covered with fascicled hairs ; margiu fringed. Stem 
erect. A. 2tt. Sicily. (S. C. 70.) 

C. cyprius (Cyprus), ft., petals white, with a dark spot at the 
base, imbricated ; peduncles generally many-flowered. June. I. 
stalked, oblong-lanceolate ; upper surface glabtous ; under surface 
clothed with hoary tomentum. h. 4ft. Cyprus, 1800. (S. C. 39.) 

C, formosus. See Helianthemum formosnm, 

C. heteropliyllus (various-leaved).* fl., corolla red, yellow at 
the base, large; petals imbricate ; peduncles hairy, leafy, one- 
flowered, one to three together. June. I. ovate-lajiceolate, on 
short footstalks, which are sheathing at the base ; margins revo- 
lute. h. 2ft. Algiers. (S. C. 6.) 

C. hlrsutus (hairy).* fl., petals white, with a yellow mark at the 
base of each, imbricate ; peduncles short, one-flowered, or cymose, 
many-flowered. June. i. sessile, oblong, blunt and hairy, h. 2ft. 
South-west Europe, 1656. (S. C. 19.) 

C. incanns (hoary). A synonym of C. mllosus. 

C. ladanlfems (labdanum-bearing).* Gum Cistus. fl. white, 
large, terminal, solitary; petals imbricate. June. I. almost 
sessile, connate at the base, linear-lanceolate, three-nerved ; upper 
surface glabrous ; under surface tomentose. A. 4ft. Spain, 1629. 
(S. C. 8C) At one time, it was believed that this species furnished 
the labdanum of commerce. 

C. L macnlatQB (spotted).* fl., petals white, each marked near 
the base with a dark blood-coloured spot. See Fig. 457. (S. C. 1.) 

C. latlfollus (broad-leaved).* Ji., petals white, with a yellow spot 
at the base of each, imbricated ; sepals villous ; peduncles 
bracteate, long, somewhat cymose, pilose. May. Z. stalked, 
broad, cordate, acute, with curled, waved, denticulated, ciliated 
margins, h, 3ft. Barbary, 1656. (S. C. 15.) 

C. laurlfolius (Laurel-leaved), fl. white, with a yellow mark at 
the base of each petal, large, umbellate. June. I. stalked, 
ovate-lanceolate, three-nerved ; upper surface glabrous ; under 
surface tomentose ; footstalks dilated and connate at the base. 
h. 4ft. South-west Europe, 1731. (S. O. 52.) 

C. laxns (loose).* fl. white, with a yellow spot at the base of each 
petal, cymose ; pedimcles and calyx hairy. July. I. on short 
footstalks, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, with wavy, somewhat 
toothed margins, smoothish ; upper ones hairy, h. 3ft. South 
Europe, 1656. (S. C. 12.) 

C. longlfollns (long-leaved).* fl. white, with a yellow mark at the 
base of each petal ; peduncles cymose. June. I. on short foot- 
stalks, oblong-lanceolate, with waved and pubescent margins ; 
under surface veiny. Spain and South of France, 1800. 

C. monspellensls (Montpelier).* fl. white, middle-sized ; petals 
imbricate, crenate ; peduncles pilose, cymose, somewhat secund. 
July. I. linear-lanceolate, sessile, three-nerved, clammy, villous 
on both surfaces. A. 4ft. South Europe, 1656. (S. C. 27.) 

C. m. florentinns (Florentine).* fl., petals white, yellow at the 
base, imbricate; peduncles villous, generally three-flowered. 
June. I. narrow-lanceolate, wrinkled, reticulated on the under 
surface ; almost sessile, h. 3ft. Italy, 1825. A hybrid between 
tnonspetiensis and sdlv^folius, (S. C. 59.) 

C. oblongifoUns (oblong-leaved).* fl. white, with a yellow spot at 
the base of each, concave, imbricated ; peduncles cymose. June. 
I. on short footstalks, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, pubescent and 
waved at the margins ; under surface veiny. Branches hispid- 
vUlous. h. 4ft. Spain. (S. C. 57.) 

C. obtnsifollns (blunt-leaved).* fl., petals white, with a yellow 
spot at the base of each, imbricated ; peduncles terminal, cymose, 
many-flowered. June. I. almost sessile, tapering to the base, 
ovate-oblong, obtuse, wrinkled, clothed with starry pubescence ; 
margins somewhat denticulated, h. 1ft. to lift. Crete. 
(S. C. 42.) 

C. popnlifoUns (Poplar-leaved), fl. white, cymose; sepals 
clammy; pedimcles bracteate, bracts oblong. May to June. I. 
stalked, cordate, acuminate, wrinkled, smooth, h. 3ft. South- 
western Europe, 1656. (S. C. 23.) 

C. psilosepalus (smooth-sepaled).* fl. somewhat cymose; pe- 
duncles hairy-tomentose ; sepals with long points, glabrous, 
shining, edges ciliated : petals broad-cuneated, imbricated, white, 
with a yellow mark at the base of each. June to Augusts I. on 
short footstalks, oblong-lanceolate, three-nerved, acute, vvlth un- 
dulated margins, which are somewhat denticulated and ciliated, 
rather hairy. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Native country unknown. (S. C. 33.) 

C. purpnrens (purple).* fl., petals reddish-purple, marked at the 
base with a dark purple spot, imbricate ; peduncles one, two, or 
three together. June. I. oblong-lanceolate, acuminated at both 
ends, wnnkled ; footstalks short, hairy, sheathing. A. 2ft. Levant. 
(S. C. 17.) 
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J^n^v^?*f?'^?°^™'";'^"'^\^^''> ^■' Pita's purple, with a yeUow 
mark at the base of each, imbricate; sepals cordate, pilose: 
peduncles very hairy, rather cymose. June to September. I. 
nn Wh .f/i"'^' ■°.S*?^^'-'',^'j wrinkled, reticulately veined, clothed 
=?p»?i^„l of ^^''''i' fas^lled hairs ; petioles furrowed, simewhat 
sheathing at the base. h. 1ft. South Europe, 1610. (S. C. 75.) 

C.salvifolius (Sage-leaved). Ji. white, middle-sized ; peduncles 
long, white from tomentum, one-flowered, articulated above, 
solitary or tern. June to August. I. stalked, ovate, obtuse, 
wrinkled ; mider surface tomentose. h. 2ft. South Europe, IMS. 
(h. O. bt.) There are many varieties of this species. 

C. s. Corbarlensls (Corbar).* Jl., petals white, imbricate ; pedun- 
cles long, one to flve-flowered. May. I. stalked, somewhat 
cordate, ovate, acummated, with fringed margins, wrinkled on 
both surfaces, and very glutinous, h. 2ft. South of France, 1656. 
A hybrid between salvi/oUus and popuUf alius. (S. C. 8.) 

C. undnlatus (waved). A synonym of C. mllostis. 

C. yaginatns (sheathed).* Jl. rich rose ; petals imbricate ; pedun- 
cles three-flowered, axillary or terminal, long, bracteate at the 
base. April to June. I. lanceolate, acute, three-nerved, hairy; 
under surface reticulated ; footstalks furrowed, dilated, and 
?I?,?^™}2S at the base, with pilose margins, h. 2ft. Teneriffe, 
1779. (S. C. 9.) 

C. vlllosus(vmose).* Jl., petals large, reddish-purple, spreading, 
imbricate at the base; peduncles one-flowered, one or three 
together. June. I. roundish-ovate, wrinkled, tomentose and 
hairy, stalked ; footstalks furrowed, connate at the base. h. 3ft. 
South Europe, 1596. Syns. C. incanus and C. undulatm. (S. C. 35.) 



CitmllnB — continued. 

in diameter, sometimes much smaller, sweet or bitter. I. deeply 
divided, or but moderately lobed, glabrous or somewhat hairy. 




Fig. 459. Water Melon (Citrullus vulgaris). 
hardly scabrid. India. " Said to be annual, while C. Colocynthis 
is perennial ;. but the distinction between the cultivated form of 
C. Colocynthis and the divided-leaved forms of the Water Melon, 




Fig. 458. Citrullus vulgaris, showing Habit of Plant, and (a) Male and (!>) Female Blossoms. 
C. V. canescens (hoary).* Jl., petals crenulated, of a darkish- 



purple, tinged with blue, and with a yellow spot at the base of 
each ; sepals clothed with starry pubescence ; peduncles terminal, 
one-flowered, or somewhat cymose. May. i. oblong -linear, bluntish, 
tomentose, hoary, waved, rather three-nerved, sessile, and some- 
what connate at the base. h. 2ft. South Europe. (S. 0. 45.) 

CITHARZiXYIiUIlI (from hithara, a, lyre, and tcylon, 
wood ; in reference to the fitness of the wood for musical 
instrninents). Fiddle-wood. Oed. Verbenaceoe. A genus 
of about a score rather ornamental stove evergreen trees. 
Probably very few are now grown. They have principally 
white flowers, and in height range from 6ft. to 50ft. Some 
of the species which have been introduced are : caudatum, 
cyanocarpwm, dentatum, quadrangulare, aubserratwm, and 
villosum. 
CITRON. See Citrns medica. 
CITRUIiIi'ITS (from Citrus, in allusion to the Orange- 
like fruits). Okd. Cucurhitacce. A small genus of stove 
herbs, closely allied to Cucurmis. Plowers unisexual, with 
a persistent five-parted calyx and corolla. Fruit a many- 
seeded gourd. For culture, &o., see Cncumis. 
C> Colocynthis (Colocynth, the classical name of the plant). 
Bitter Apple; Bitter Cucumber. Jl. light yeUow, solitary, fr. 
globose, rarely 3in. in diameter, intensely bitter, smooth, varie- 
gated green and white. I. deeply divided, 2iin. by scarcely 2in., 
ovate ; middle segment compound-pinnatifid. Whole plant scabrid. 
India. Perennial. (B. M. PI. 114.) Syn. Cucumis Colocynthis. 
C. vulgaris (common).* Water Melon. Jl. yellow, fr. often lOin. 



is very small." Syns. Cucumis and Cucurbita Citrullus. 
Figs. 458 and r" 




Fig. 460. Fruiting Branch of Sweet Orange (Citrus Aurantium). 
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Fig. 461. Fruiiinq Brakch of Shaddock (Citkus deccmana). 



CITRUS (from the Greek name, Kitron). Orange-tree. 
Obd. Rutacem. Greenhouse evergreen trees or shrubs, 
having axillary spines and simple leaves, with their petioles 
usuaDy winged. Flowers white, exquisitely fra- 
grant. Some plants of the Citrus family are found 
in most gardens. The flowers are produced at all 
seasons, and are much used for wedding bouquets. 
The leaves are of a glossy green colour ; and even 
the non-flowering plants have a flne appearance. 
The soil used when cultivating in pots or tubs 
should be a moderately heavy loam, to which a 
liberal portion of decayed manure and sand has 
been added. During the growing season, some 
liquid manure should be regularly supplied; but, 
as soon as growth declines, this should be gra- 
dually stopped. A moist atmosphere should be 
kept up during the season of growth, as one approaching 
drought causes the plants to have a starved and stunted 
appearance. In potting, the soil should be rammed firmly, 
or the wood will be too soft and sappy to ripen properly. 
If grown in a greenhouse, the heat must not be less than 
45deg. in winter ; and in summer, of course, it will vary, 
the ordinary temperature, with plenty of air at all times, 
being suitable. Propagation may be effected by seed, 
cuttings, layers, grafting and budding. The object of 
raising plants from seed is to obtain stocks for graft- 
ing or budding. The seedlings should be raised on a 
hotbed ; in the course of six weeks, they will be fit to 
plant separately into pots, after which they must be 
replaced in the hotbed, and shaded for some time, but 
afterwards allowed plenty of air, in order to harden 
them. In August of the next year, they wiU be suffi- 
cientiy strong for budding ; after the operation has been 
performed, they should be placed under a hand glass. 
In the course of a month, it wUl be observable whether 
the buds have taken ; they must then be untied, and 
allowed to remaia in the greenhouse all the winter. In 
spring, out off the heads of the stocks, Sin. above the 
buds, again place them in a moderate hotbed, and by the 
end of July they wijl Jiave made shoots 2ft. long. Then 
harden them off before the cold sets in, by gradual ex- 
posure to the air. Of most of the following species there 
are a great number of varieties, more or less distinct. 
For cultivation of Citrus as a dessert fruit, see Orange. 




Fio. 462. Fruiting Branch of Kumquat (Citrus japonica). 
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*'"^'^°'"SP™? (golden).* Sweet Orange, fr. golden, globose, 
with a thin nnd and sweet pulp. I. ovate-oblong, acuminate ; 

?B M pf 51°? " ■^°^'' '" '^°"' ^^' '^^^^- ®^® ^^- ''^° 

C. deci^ana (huge). Shaddock, fr. very large and round, 
about the size of a cannon-ball, often 101b. to 1Mb. weight ; rind 
even, of a greenish-yellow colour, thick, fungous, and bitter. I. 
oval, obtuse, or emarginate, pubescent beneath ; petioles with 
broad cordate wings ; branches prickly, h. 18ft. Assumed to 
have been derived from Polynesia ; now naturalised in many 
tropical countries. 1722. See Fig. 161. 
C. Japonlca (Japanese). Kumquat. fr. globose or shortly 
ellipsoid, bright orange-yellow, four to six-celled; rind thick, 
minutely tuberculate ; pulp watery, sweet, and acidulous, h. 4ft. 
to 6ft. A cultivated form, from China and Japan. Mr. Fortune— 
who introduced it— gives the following hints as to its cultivation. 
In summer, it requires a plentiful supply of water, at a tempera- 
ture of 80deg. or lOOdeg. and a high atmospheric heat continued 
into autumn, whilst in winter it should be kept cool and rather 
dry, for it will then bear lOdeg. and even IMeg. of frost. It 
succeeds weU grafted on Citrus trifoliata. The Kumquat is a 
weU-known ingredient in Chinese sweetmeats. See Fig. 462. 
C. Iilmetta (Lime).* Sweet Lime, or Lemon Bergamotte. /r. 

flobose, with a blunt, nipple-like protuberance at the apex, a 
rm rind, and sweet pulp. I. ovate-roundish, serrated ; petioles 
subulate, h. 8ft. to 15ft. Asia, 1648. Adam's Apple is a name 
sometimes given to the fruit of this species. 
C. Umonnin.* Lemon, fr. oblong, with a very thin yellow 
rind, which adheres to the acid pulp. I. oval-oblong, crenu- 
lated ; petioles somewhat winged, h. 8ft. to 10ft. Asia, 1648. 
(B. M. PI. 54.) 




rjG. 463. FRUITING Branch op Citron, or Cedrat 
(Citrus medica). 

C. medica ("the fruits of the Citron were called Mala medica, or 
Mala jiersica, by the Romans, from the country of their origin").* 
Citron, or Cedrat. fr. often 6in. long, ovate, with a protuberance 
at the tip ; usually nine-celled ; pulp white, and commonly acid ; 
rind yellow, thick, hardish, odoriferous, irregular; esculent, both 
raw and preserved. I. oblong, obtuse; petioles naked. Branches 
spiny, h. 8ft. to 16ft. Asia, 1648. See Fig. 463. 

C. m. aclda (acid). The cultivated West Indian Lime. This is 
a variety of C. medica, vnth smaller globose fruit. It is the 



Citrus — continued. 

principal source whence citric acid is obtained, and is largely 
grown in the West Indies, especially in Montserrat and Dominica. 
(B. M. 6746.) 




Fio. 464. Fruiting Branch op Mandarin Orangb 
(Citrus nobilis). 

C. nobUlS (noble).* Mandarin Orange, /r. reddish, both without 
and within, containing sweet juice, and having edible sweet rind; 
depressed, nine to twelve-celled. I. somewhat ovate ; petioles 
rather linear, straight. Branches ascending, unarmed. A. 15ft. 
China, 1805. See Fig. 464. (A. B. E. 60S.) 

C. trifoliata (three-leaved), fr. orange-yellow, spherical, about 
l^in. in diameter. I. trifoliate ; leaflets sessile, elliptic-obtuse, 
on a winged petiole. Branches robust, often more or less 
flattened, bearing stiff spines, h. 4ft. Japan. Hardy, Syn. 
Pseudcegle sepiaria. (B. M. 6513.) 

C. vulgaris (common). Common Seville or Bitter Orange. 
fr. globose, with a thin, scabrous, or smooth rind, and a bitter 
acrid' pulp. I. elUptical, acuminate, crenulated ; petioles with a 
lieart-shajied wing. Stem erect ; branches spiny, h. 20ft. to 30ft. 
■ ■ "15. 



Asia, 1591 
GIVES 



Chives. 



CIiADRASTIS (deriyation obscure). Obd. Legwmi- 
nosae. A small genus, contaiTiing but a conple of species 
of hardy deciduous trees. They succeed in almost any soil 
or situation. Propagated by imported seed, sown iu the 
open air, in spring ; or by cuttings of the roots. (It is only 
during hot seasons that seeds are ripened in this country.) 

C. amurensis (Amoor).* Jl. greenish- white, small, disposed in 
long, dense, erect racemes. I. unequally pinnate, with three to 
four pairs of ovate-oblong leaflets, h. 6ft. Amoor Valley, 1880. 
Very ornamental. Syn. MaacJcUi amurensis. (B. M. 6551.) 

C. tinctoria (dyers'), fi. white, drooping from the ends of the 
branches in ample panicled racemes. May. I. nearly smooth, 
pinnate ; leaflets from seven to eleven, oval or ovate. North 
America. Syn. Virgilia lutea. 

CLADIlVtY. Viscid, sticky. 

CLA.KKIA (named after Captain Clarke, the com- 
panion of Capt. Lewis, in his journey to the Eocky 
Mountains of North America). Okd. Onagracem. Elegant 
slender branching annuals. Howers axillary, sessile, soli- 
tary ; petals four, cruciate, usually three-lobed, convolute 
in sestivation. Leaves alternate, lanceolate, or linear, 
entire. These charming flowers are very largely grown in 
gardens, on account of their extreme shovriness and easy 
culture. Seeds may be sown in spring or autumn, out of 
doors. When the plants are in their flowering quarters, 
a distance of 9in. to 12in. apart should be allowed. 

C. elegans (elegant).* fl. of a rich lake colour; petals entire, 
without teeth or the claw. Summer. I. lanceolate, dentate, h. 
2ft. California, 1832. (B. E. 1575.) There are many forms of this 
species, including white, rose, and double-flowered varieties, many 
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of which are very desiral 
dealer's. 
C. guaroldes (Guara-like). A synonym of C, rhomboidm. 



of which are very desirable, and may be eaaily procured at any 
dealer's. 




Fio. 465. riowERiNQ Branch and Single Flower op 
Clarkia pulchella. 

C. pnloliella (pretty).* fl. purple, large ; petals deeply trilobed, 
with a pair of small opposite teeth on the claws. Summer. I. 

flabrescent, linear, h. IJft. to 2ft. North America, 1825. See 
■ig. 465. (B. R. 1100.) This species also has many single and 
double-flowered varieties, more or less beautiful, which are fully 
described in seedsmen's catalogues. 
C. rhomlioldea (rhomboid) is a species with smaller purplish 
flowers than either of the preceding. Stn. 0. gua/roides. 
(S. B. F. G. 379.) 

CLART (Salvia Sclarea). The leaves of tills are 
soiuetimes used in soups. The onlture is very simple. 
Seeds may be sown in eaily spring, in a warm sunny 
border, and the plants ultimately thinned out to 18in. 
apart. An annual sowing is necessary, as the plants die 
after the seed ripens. 

CLAUSENA (commemoTative of P. ClausOn, a Danish 
botanist of the seventeenth century). Obd. Rutacew. A 
genus of about fourteen species of stove evergreen trees, 
occurring for the most part in India, a few being found in 
Africa and tropical Australia. Mowers small, disposed in 
loose panicles. Leaves impari-pinnate i leaflets stalked, 
pubescent. They thrive in rich loam ; young cuttings, 
ripened at the bottom, and taken off at a joint, will root 
in sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 

C> corymblflora (corymb-flowered), fi. white. Loyalty Islands, 

1878. 
C. pentaphylla (five-leaved), fl. white. June to August. I. with 

five or seven pairs of leaflets, h. 20ft. India, 1800. 

C^AVATE. Club-shaped ; the thick end uppermost. 

CLAVIJA (named after J. Clavijo Faxardo, a Spanish 
naturalist, who translated Buffon's works into Spanish). 
Stn. Theophrasta (of Linnsens, not of Jussieu). Oed. 
MyrsineoB. A genus of stove evergreen trees or shrubs. 
Stems simple, nnbranched, furnished at top with a 
tuft of long, alternate, oblong-lanceolate, coriaceous, 
spiny-toothed or quite entire leaves, somewhat in the 
manner of palm-trees. Flowers in axillary or lateral 
racemes, often seeund. There are aboat twenty-five 
species, all natives of tropical America, &c. They thrive 
in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of half-ripened 
shoots wiU root in sandy loam, with a surface consisting 
wholly of sand, if placed in bottom heat, under u, bell 
glass. 



Clavija — continued. 
O. falgens (brilliant).* Jl. deep orange-red, very handsome;- 

racemes short, axillary, t obcuneately spathulate, 1ft. or more 

long. Stem simple, bearing a crown of leaves. Peru, 1867. 

(B. M. 562S.) 
C. maorooarpa (large-fruited). Jl. rather large ; racemes from 

3in. to 12in. long, pendulous. I. spathulate-oblong, acute, stiff, 

dotted beneath ; petioles hardly lin. long. h. 10ft. to 12ft. Peru, 

1816. 
C. macrophylla (large-leaved). A synonym of C. Beideliana. 
C. omata (adorned).* Jl. orange-coloured ; racemes drooping, 3in. 

to 4in. long. I. long-lanceolate, acute, spiny-toothed ; petioles 

2iin. long. h. 10ft. to 12tt. Caraccas, 1828. Syn. Theophrasta 

longifoUa. (B. M. 4922.) 
C. Reldellana (Reidel's).* Jl. orange-coloured ; racemes axillary, 

from amongst and beneath the crown of leaves. July. I. sessile 

ohovate-lanceolate, splnosely-serrate ; larger ones 12in. to 20in. 

long. Brazil. Syn. C. Tiuwrophylla. (B. M. 5829.) 

Other two species are : RodeJciana and v/nibrosa. 

CIiAW. The unguis or stalk of a petal ; the narrow 
end. 

CLAT-COLOTrBED 'TINE WEEVIL. See Vine 

Weevils. 

CXiATTOlTIA (named after John Clayton ; he collected 
plants, mostly in Virginia, and sent them to (jronovius, 
who published them iu his " Flora Virginica"). Obd. For- 
tulaceoB. A genus of delicate little glabrous, rather succu- 
lent, hardy annuals or perennials. Eacemes terminal. Leaves 
quite entire ; radical ones petiolate, upper usually opposite 
and sessile, and sometimes coimate. Claytonias are of 
easy culture, and suited for certain parts of the rockery 
or wild garden. The tuberous-rooted species thrive best 
in damp peat soil. They may be increased by seeds, which 
sometimes ripen freely ; or by offsets, which may be sepa- 
rated in spring or autumn. The fibrous-rooted species 
being annuals, the seeds only require to be sown in the 
open border in spring, in a rather moist situation. 

C. carollnlana (Carolina). I. spathulate-oblong or oval-lanceo- 
late. North America. (S. B. F. G. 208.) 

G. grandiflora (large-flowered). Synonymous with C. mrginica. 

C. perfollata (perfoliate). Jl. white, small; lower pedicels of 
raceme in bundles. May to August. I., upper ones connate or 
perfoliate, forming a roundish disk ; radical ones petiolate, oval- 
rhomboid. Boot fibrous. A. 3in. to6in. North-west America to 
Mexico and Cuba, 1794. Annual. This species is naturalised in 
many parts of Britain and other countries. (B. M. 1336.) 




Fig. 466. Claytonia sibirica, showing Habit and Single Flower. 

C. slblrioa (Siberian).* jl. rose-coloured ; petals bifid ; raceme 
seeund, March. I. oval ; radical ones petiolate ; cauline ones 
two, opposite, sessile. Boot fusiform, h. 3in. to 6in. Siberia, 
1768. Perennial. See Fig. 466. (B. M. 2243.) 

C* virginica (Virginian).* Jl. white ; petals emarginate ; pedicels 
elongated ; raceme solitary, nodding. March. I. linear-lanceo- 
late, elongated ; radical ones very few. h. 3in. Roots tuberous. 
North America, 1768. Perennial. SYN. C. grandijlora. (B. M. 
941.) 

CIiEFT. Divided, but not exactly to the base. 
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hi «^n S ^"''°° *? *^^ """^^^ °* ^^^ «P^ being closed 
pTnir 1iPfl°T'^- -x?"*"- OrchidecB. Stove epiphytes, 
from thoTnf ? ^■,\'*'' '' ^°""^^ ^P' ^"^ disti^^iSed 
^o^^T, ^ ^f SaccoZo6»«m in having the orifice of the 
n»™w '^ \^ '' ^""'^^ P'^ojeoting tooth. . Leaves leathery, 
narrow. Eoots very long and tongh. There are about 
fifteen species be ongmg to this genus, but, with one or 
two exceptions, they are not much grown. For culture 
see Aerides. 

*'i^MT^ri?h^wi?tY^''"'^^-* ^C sulptur-coloured outside, darker 

Koh?= o'^i P* ^ ,'"1"?,'?'^' orange-yeUow, with some brown 
blotches and streaks; disk covered ivith many eolden hairs" 
hasTsVoM CS ™ v^°^i" peniciilate ears.Thf inflorescence 
thf flo3» fn ?„^'lu "^.^ theVanches bicarinate, and bearing 
„?^!w 1™ ™ alternating way ; bracts very dry, triangular 
l^nr V^me?n^'Z™i '" di^M<=hous. light |reei aboufS 
long. Moulmem, 1868. A very gay and pretty species. 

C. staiatum (striate), fi. yellow, red. Darieeling, 1879. Stn 
Jichtoglossum striatum, 

CIiEIXATIS (from Uema, a Vine branch ; most of the 
species oKmb Hke the Vine). Virgin's Bower. Oed. 
BanunculacetB. A genus of climbing deciduous shrubs 
herbaceous perennials. Calyx of from four to 
coloured sepals; petals none. Carpels numerous, aggre- 
gate, terminated by a long, mostly feathery, tail. Leaves 
opposite, variously cut. Tor oUmbing up stumps of old 
trees, training to trellises on walla, or planting to droop 
over amongst rookwork, no plants are more suitable, or 
will make a more gorgeous display, than many of the large- 
flowered Clematises. Their habit and character alone are 
suggestive of the many ornamental purposes to which they 
may be put, and there are few places which may not be 
adorned by them in some way or other. Not only are they 
weU adapted for running up all kinds of supports, but 
many of the grand hybrid varieties axe equally suitable 
for trailing over the surface of the ground, and covering 
beds, either alone or associated with a few distinct foliage 
plants, such as Negundo fraximifoUmm variegatwm, with 
which they look well, and produce a charming effect. 

General Cultivation. To get the Clematis to flower weU 
and continuously in dry weather, it must have a good depth 
of rich loamy soil, and a fair share of manure, both above 
and below the surface. Liquid manure is also a. great 
help to free flowering, and therefore good soakings of it 
should be given from time to time, according to the state 
of the weather. As Clematises are always kept in pots 
for sale, the month of June is a favourable one to obtain 
them and plant out ; but before doing this, suitable pre- 
parations should be made, by deeply trenching the ground, 
which, if at all stiff, will be greatly improved by having 
plenty of leaf soil, refuse peat, or other rich vegetable 
matter, worked in, together with some road scrapings or 
trimmings, which will keep the whole open and allow the 
roots to ramify freely. When required for borders, the 
best way of growing Clematis is to dig large holes, about 
3ft. across and 2ft. deep, and either fill in with fresh turfy 
loam and dung, or add a good proportion of the same to the 
soil thrown out, bdfore it is put back. Place one or more 
plants in the centre of each hole, and also three tail stakes, 
triangularly, for the plants to climb up, which they will do 
with very little assistance after they have had a tie or two 
and made a fair start. These stakes should be driven in 
firmly, about 2ft. apart, and then brought together at the 
tops, and secured by running a piece of wire round them, 
so that the three, when fixed, form a graduated cone, the 
shape and outline of which is always the most pleasing of 
any kind of trellis or support that can be used. The 
lamuginosa types are best adapted for planting to train 
on verandahs or up trellises on dwellings, where, if well 
fed, and otherwise left pretty much to themselves, they soon 
cover a large space and produce an immense number of 
flowers. V Different growers of Clematises vary much in 
their manner of treating them. Some, instead of thinning 
or simply shortening back the shoots during the winter, 
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adopt the more severe prooeediog of cutting away the 
whole of the tops, so as to force the plants to break again 
from the crowns. This method answers for Jackmanni, 
and the strong-growiug series of which it is the type 
It IS, however, not to be recommended in the case of 
those of the lanuginosa type, which generaDy die back 
quite far enough, and only require that such dead portions 
should be cut away, as to do anything further only weakens 
them, by restricting their growth. Neither is this treatment 
desirable with any of the others, except such as are con- 
fined to beds and have only limited spaces to fiU. Headin»- 
back those used for covering old trunks of trees, gnarled 
poles or other similar supports, lays the latter bare for a 
long time m spring and early summer, when they would 
be covered with verdure. It also retards the period of 
fiowermg. 

Propagation is mainly effected by grafting any of the 
varieties on portions of Clematis roots, early in the year 
(Jood healthy pieces of root, obtained from old plants out- 
side, or those of C. Flammula, answer the purpose well. 




Fig. 467. Flowering Branch op Clematis aromatica. 



These should be split open, and the small scions inserted 
and tied with matting ; they should then be potted in 
thimble pots, and placed in a propagating case, with a 
waxm, moist temperature, where they will readily unite. 
They may afterwards be removed to cooler quarters, and 
be ultimately plunged outside. 

All the different varieties of Clematis may also be readily 
increased, either by cuttings, made of the young shoots, 
which may be cut up to every eye, and placed in pots of 
sandy soil, in gentle heat, in the propagating case ; or by 
layers outside, put in at any time. Layers wiU, in the 
course of a year, if kept watered, be found to emit roots 
at the joints covered, after which they may be severed and 
planted, just before growth commences, in the spring. To 
aid them in rooting, it is a good plan to slightly scrape the 
bark before laying the branches in. 

2x 
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ClematiBes may be easily increased, if required, by seed. 
The seed vessels should be gathered towards the autumn, 
and stored in some dry, cool place till the following spring, 
when the seed they contain may be sown in light sandy 
soU, and stood in gentle heat till they germinate. If 
then nursed on for a time under glass, and afterwards 
planted in deep rich loam, the plants will soon flower. 
The varieties being now so numerous, and brought to 
such perfection by systematic crossing, it is hardly to 
be expected that many improved forms are to be obtained 
by ordinary cultivators, by merely raising them from seed. 

For greenhouse or conservatory decoration, the tenderer 
sorts are extremely useful. A house having a tempera- 
ture of 40deg. to SOdeg. is the best ; and, whether grown 
in pots or trained on the roof or back wall, the plants prove 
equally ornamental. With the general exception of a few 
degrees of higher temperature, the culture of the green- 
house species does not materially differ from that of the 
hardy sorts. 

C. esthnsifolla (.Slthusa-leaved). ft. white, between cylindric 
and campanulate, ^in. to fin. long. I. small, two to three pin- 
natisect, with narrow linear lobes, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Hardy. 

C. 89. latlsecta (broadly-cut) only differs from type in the larger 
leaf segments, which are as broad as long, and irregularly toothed. 
Amur-land and North "China. A very graceful hardy climber. 
(B. M. 6542.) 

C. ' arlstata (awncd). Jl. greenish-yellow, dioecious, panicled ; 
sepals four. May to August. I. temate ; leaflets ovate, some- 
what cordate, acute, coarsely toothed. Australia, 1812. Green- 
house. (B. B. 238.) 

C. aromatica (aromatic).* fl. deep violet-blue, sweetly-scented, 
terminal, solitary; sepals oblong-lanceolate, thr^e-nerved, re- 
flexed after flowers have thoroughly expanded. Summer. I., 
leaflets five, shortly stalked or almost sessile, entire, broadly 
ovate, or ovate-oblong, dark green above, paler beneath, h. 4ft. 
to 6ft. Native country unknown. A sub-shrubby perennial. 
Syn. C. ccendea odorata. See Fig. 467. 

C. azurea grandiflora (large-flowered blue). A synonym of 
C. ccerulea. 

C. balearica (Balearic). Jl. pale, pubescent on the outside, and 
marked on the inside with oblong red spots, about 2in. across ; 
peduncles one-flowered, with an involucre under the flower. 
February, March, h temate ; leaflets stalked, three-lobed, deeply 
toothed. Minorca, 1783. Greenhouse ; hardy in South of Eng- 
land. Syn. C. mlycini. (B. M. 959.) 




Fig. 468. Flowehing Branch of Clematis c^kulea. 

C. cserulea (sky-blue).* Jl. violet-coloured, with deep puiple 
stamens, large ; sepals six to eight, oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
membranaceous. June and July. I. spreading, hairy, temate ; 
leaflets ovate-acute, entire. Japan, 1836. Hardy. Syn. C azureo 
grandijlora. See Fig 468. (B. E. 1955.) There are several forms 
of this species, amongst which are ; ^mfflKa, pale violet ; munstrom, 
remarkable for its semi-double greenish flowers ; patens, white ; 
and Sophia, having very large und unusually broad sepals, of a 
deep violet, with a longitudinal greenish band through the centre, 

C. o. odorata (sweet-scented), A synonym of C. aromatica. 

C. calycina (calycine). A synonym of C. halearica. 



Clematis — continued.. 

C. campanlflora (bell-flowered), fl. of a purplish-white colour, 

large, naif open ; sepals half spreadmg, dilated at the apex, wavy ; 

peduncles one-flowered, somewhat longer than the leaves. Jiine. 

2. bitemately decompound ; leaflets entire or three-lobed, about 

twenty-four in number. Portugal, 1810. Hardy. (L. B. C. 987.) 
C. carlpensis (Caripan).* Jl. white, sweet-scented, panicled, 

dioecious ; pedicels and bracts pubescent. August. 2. pinnate; 

leaflets ovate, acuminated, five-nerved, quite entire, smooth, 

Gumana, near Caripa, 1820. Stove. 
C. chlorantha (green-flowered). A synonym of C. grandiUma. 




Fig. 469. Flowers and Leaves op Clematis cirrhosa. 

C. oirrbosa (tendrUled).* Jl. pale whitish or cream-coloured, 
downy on the outside, but smooth inside ; peduncles one-flowered, 
with an involucre. March. I. ovate, somewhat cordate, toothed, 
in fascicles. South Europe, 1596. Hardy evergreen. See Fig. 469. 
(B. M. 1070.) 

C. crispa (curled).* Jl. pale lilac or purple, nodding ; sepals firm, 
constncted above the middle ; margins wavy, reflexedand spread- 
ing at the apex ; peduncles one-flowered, shorter than the leaves. 
July to September. I. entire, three-lobed or temate, very acute. 
North America, 1726. Hardy evergreen. Syns. C. cylindrica and 
C. Sitmii. (B. M. 1892.) 

C. cylindrica (cylindrical). A synonym of C. crispa. 

C. erecta (erect). A synonym of C. recta. 

C. Flammula (flame).* Jl. pure white, fragrant; peduncles 
simple or branched. July to, October. I. pinnate, smooth, with 
orbicular, oval, oblong or linear, entire or three-lobed, acutish 
leaflets. South Europe, 1596. A very vigorous climber, and one 
of the oldest in cultivation. There are several forms, which vary 
slightly from the type. 

C. florida (florid).* Jl. pale white, large, spreading; sepals six or 
eight, oval-lanceolate, much pointed ; peduncles one-fiowered, 
longer than the leaves. April to September. I. ternately decom- 
pound ; leaflets ovate, acute, quite entire. Japan, 1776. Hardy. 
(B. M. 834.) The charming double-flowered form is much 
commoner in our gardens than the nonnal type. 




Fig. 470. Flower and Leaves op Clematis Fortunm. 
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Clematis — continued. 
C. Fortunei (Fortune's).* fl. white, fragi'ant, about lin. across, 
and consisting of about a hundred oblong-lanceolate stalked 
floral leaves. I. coriaceous, usually trifoliate ; leaflets cordate, 
rounded at the apex. Japan, 1863. A splendid hardy species, of 
which there *e two or three varieties. See Fig. 470. (G. C. 
1863, 676.) 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered).* fl. greenish-yellow, campanulate, 
very large ; peduncles one to three-flowered, shorter than the 
leaves. February to May. I. pinnate, smooth; leaflets five, 
ovate, cordate, acuminated, coarsely seiTated. Sierra Leone, 1823. 
Stove or warm greenhouse. Syn. C. ehlorantha. (B. K. 123*.) 

C. graveolens (strong-smelling).* fl. pale yellow, medium-sized, 
solitary. Summer, i. pinnately three to flve-fohate ; leaflets 
narrow, three-lobed. Chinese Tartary, 1844. A small, hardy, 
climbing shrub. (B. M. 4495.) 

C. grewlseflora (Grema-flowered). fl. of a tawny-yellow colour, 
about liin. long, campanulate. I. ovate, covered with rusty down, 
Himalayas, 1868. A distinct-looking cool greenhouse species. 
(B. M. 6369.) 

C. indiTisa (simple).* fl. white, cream, panicled. April. I. 
temate ; leaflets ovate, quite entire, mucronate, coriaceous, 
smooth. New Zealand, 1847. Half-hardy. C. i. lohOfta is a 
form of this, with lobed leaflets, but is otherwise like the type. 
(B. M. 4398.) 

C. Integrifolia (entire-leaved), fl. nodding ; sepals blue, coria- 
ceous, younger ones with villous edges, adult ones with wavy 
edges ; peduncles terminal, one-flowered. June to August. I. 
entire, ovate-lanceolate, smooth ; the two upper ones are concave 
and connivent before flowering, hence they inclose the flower 
as if it were in a bladder, h. 2ft. Eastern Europe, 1596, (B. M. 
65.) There are two or more varieties of this hardy species. 




Fig. 471. Flowers and Leaves of Clematis Viorna. 



C. laanglliosa (woolly).* fl. solitary, very large, 6m. to 7m. 
across, formed of six or eight spreading sepals. Early summer. 
I. usually simple, broadly cordate, acute, glabrous above and 
hairy beneathr China, 1851. Hardy. (F. d. S. 8, 811.) The 
variety pallida has flowers from 9in. to 10m. across. 

C. montana (mountain).* fl. white, large, resembling in size and 
form those of Anenwne gylvestris ; peduncles usually one-flowered. 

• Early summer. I. ternate or trifld, smooth ; leaflets oblong, 
acuininated, rather toothed at the base, lateral ones almost 
sessUe. A. 20ft. Nepaul, 183L Hardy m most places. (G. C. 
1872, p. 1424.) . 

C. ochroleuca (yellowish-white), fl. erect, or a little inchned, 
cream-coloured, and yellow on the outside; peduncles one- 
flowered. July. I. entire, ovate; younger ones silky. Stem 
erect. A. 1ft. to 2ft. East United States, 1767. Hardy perennial. 
(L. B. 0. 661.) , ,. , . 

C. orientaUs (Eastern), fl. greenish-yellow, with a tinge of russet 
on the upper part and outside, sweet-scented, panicle J. August 
I pinnate ; leaflets smooth, wedge-shaped, with three toothed 
pointed lobes, ft. 8ft. Orient, 1731. Half-hardy. 

C BSUUcnlata (panicled).* fl. white, sweet-scented, resembling 
those of C. Flammula; pedicels panicled, many -flowered. July, 
August. I. pinnate ; leaflets ovate-cordate, acute, entire. Japan, 
179B. Hardy. , , , -tv, 

C. Pitcher! (Pitcher's). J. dull purplish, beU-shaped ; sepals with 
narrow and slishtly margined, recurved points ; tails of the fruit 
filUorm and barely pubelcent July to August. I., leaflets three 
to nine ovate or cordate, entire or three-lobed ; uppermost leaves 
often simple. United States. A hardy chmber. 

C recta (erect).* fl. white, sweet-scented ; sepals oval ; corymbs 
dlns^flowered. 'june to August. . pinnate ; leaflets stalked, 
ovate, acuminated, quite entire. Stem erect. h. 2ft. to 3ft. 



Clematis — continued. 

South and East Europe, 1597. Herbaceous perennial. Stn. 
O. erecta. 

C. Simsil (Sims's). A synonym of C. crispa. 

C. smilacifolia (Smilax-leaved.) fl., sepals four, linear-oblong, 
clothed with rusty tomentum on the outside, but smooth and 
purple on the inside ; panicles axillary, few-flowered, rather 
shorter than the leaves. I. ovate-cordate, smooth, entire. 
Nepaul, 1823. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4259.) 

C. tubnlosa (tubular).* fl. blue, -svith a long slender tube, of a 
deeper colour than the spreading limb, in shape very much re- 
sembling the flower of a common Hyacinth. Autumn. I. broad, 
with three broadly oval-rounded leaflets. Stem erect, almost 
woody, h. 2ft. to 3ft. China, 1845. Hardy. (B. M. 4269.) 
C. Vavidiana (David's), a blue-flowered sort, from the same 
country, whence it was introduced in 1863, is closely alhed to this 
species. (R. H. 186V, 90.) 




Fig. 472. Flowers and Fruit of Clematis Vitalba. 

C. vertlcillaris (vertioillate). Synonymous with Atragem 
americana. . . , , 

C. Viorna (Vioma). Leather-flower, fl. purple, yellow inside, large, 
drooping • sepals connivent, thick, acuminated, reflexed at the 
apex ■ peduncles one-flowered. June. I. smooth, pinnate ; leaf- 
lets entire three-lobed, or ternate, ovate, acute, floral ones entire, 
ft 10ft. to 12ft. North America, 1730. Hardy. See Fig. 471. 

C V. coccinea (scarlet).* fl~ solitary, axiUary, or at the extremities 
of the branches on long coloured peduncles ; sepals four, very thick 
and fleshy, about liin. long, campanulate at the base ; segments 
reflexed at the tip ; interior yellow, exterior of an intense 
vermilion. Texas, 1868. A slender-growing but very elegant 
species, reaching about 5ft. or 6ft. in heighl. Probably hardy. 
In some books, this has been named C. Pitchen, a widely diflerent 
species. (B. M. 6594.) 




Fio. 473. Flowering Branch of Clejiatis Viticella. 
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C. virginiana (Virginian).* JL white, fra^ant, small, panlcled, 
dioecious. June to August. I. ternate; leailets cordate, acute, 
grossly toothed or lobed. h. 15ft. to 20ft. North America, 1767. 
Hardy. (W. D. B. 74.) 

C. Vitalba (White Vine).* Old Man's Beard ; Traveller's Joy, &c. 
fl. white, with a sweet almond scent ; peduncles forked, shorter 
than the leaves. July to September. Seed or carpels furnished 
with a feathery tail. I. pinnate ; leaflets ovate-lancoolate, acu- 
minated, cordate at the base, partly cut. Europe (Britain), 
Western Asia. Hardy, See Fig. 472. 

C. ViticeUa (Vine Bower).* Jl. blue, purple, or rose-coloured, 
large, drooping ; sepals obovate, spreadmg ; peduncles one- 
flowered, longer than the leaves. June to September, l. entire 
or temately decompound ; lobes or leaflets entire. South Europe 
and Western Asia, 1569. Hardy. See Fig. 473. (B. M. 565.) 
There are several varieties of this species, one of which is 
double. 

In " The Clematis as a Garden Flower," by Thos. Moore, 
F.L.S., and George Jaekman, F.R.H.S., the foUowing key 
to the various classes is given: 

Climbing Plants. 
Flowering on the Year-old Ripened Wood. 
Flowers medium-sized (winter and spring ") ^ i ^„„t„„„ *„„« 

bloomers) j§^- -Montana ty^e. 

Flowers large- 
Spring bloomers ; § 2. patens type. 

Summer bloomers § 3. Jiorida type. 

Flowering from the Young Growing Summer Wood. 
Flowers small (late summer bloomers) . . § 4. graveolens type. 
Flowers large (summer and autumn 

bloomers) 

Flowers successional, ditipersed § 5. lanuginosa type. 

Flowers successional, massed § 6. ViticeUa type. 

Flowers profusely massed, continuous . § 7. JacJcmanni type. 

Non-Climbing Plants. 

With sub..hrubby stems (§8. «„^?-f™'« 

With herbaceous stems § 9. erecta [recta] type. 

It will be seen from this key to the classes, that the 
latter are numerons, and variable in habit and time of 
flowering. This difference mnst be borne in mind with 
each nnder cultivation, as it affects the manner of pruning 
considerably. To pnme or remove the ripened wood of 
the three types first named, in winter, wonld, of conrse, 
destroy the flowers of the following year. The next fonr 
types make their growth and flower on it annually, con- 
sequently a little thinning out of the weaker shoots in 
early spring might prove of advantage by encouraging the 
stronger ones. Many varieties of these types have their 
shoots killed in winter by frost, being more tender, as a 
rule, than the three first-named. The last two types are 
quite distinct, being, as stated, non-climbing plants. 

Varieties. Of late years, this magnificent genus of plants 
has been greatly improved by hybridisation. This very 
successful method of obtaining new kinds is believed 
(according to the authority already quoted) to have been 
first practised by Isaac Anderson-Henry, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, who was shortly afterwards followed by Mr. George 
Jaekman, of Woking, Surrey. G. Jackmanni was one of 
the latter gentleman's first seedlings, and it is still one of 
the best and most useful we have. It flowered about 
the year 1862. Many other hybridisers, in this country 
and on the Continent, have since been at work with the 
different species and the hybrids afterwards obtained, to 
produce the very large and varied collection we now 
possess. We select a list, which is being constantly aug- 
mented, of the most approved varieties at the present time. 

Albert Victoh, deep lavender, the centre of each petal banded 
with brown, changing to white (May and June) ; Alexandra, 
flowers pale reddish-violet; Amalia, white, straw-coloured in 
centre, stamens reddish-purple (May and June) ; COHNTESS OF 
Lovelace, large double-flowered variety, of rich purplish colour, 
the best double known ; DEVONIENSIS, flowers the brightest 
and most delicate azure, large and well-formed, robust, hardy, 
and a free bloomer ; Duchess OF EDINBURQH, fine double 
white, very large; DUKE OP Edinburgh, rich violet-purple, 
very large ; Earl op Beaconspield, royal purple, a magni- 
ficent variety; Enchantress, white, very double, the exterior 
petals flushed with rose ; FAIR BOSAMOND, bluish-white, with 
a somewhat indistinct wine-red bar u^ the centre of each sepal, 
the stamens very prominent and distinct, exceedingly fragiant ; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with a red bar in the centre of each 
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petal ; Gem, deep lavender-blue, very flne ; Gipsy Queen, dark 
velvety-purple, very floriferous; Grand Duchess, blush-white, 
very larje and free ; Guiding Star, purple, shaded crimson, a 
maroon band down each petal ; Helene, white, straw-coloured 
centre (May and June) ; Hf,nryi, large, of fine form, creamy-white, 
very free; Hybrida Splendida, rich violet, stems green (July i;o 
October) ; Jackmanni, flowers large, deep violet-purple, rugose and 
veiny in centre, stamens green (July to October); John Gould 
Veitch, flowers large and double, light blue (summer blooming) ; 
Lady Bovill, flowers large, cupped, greyish-blue, suffused with 
mauve ; Lady Caroline Neville, bluish-white, with a broad bar 
in the centre of each petal ; Lady Londesborough, delicate 
silvery-grey, white stripe down each petal, stamens stained 
with pink (May and June); Lilacina floribunda, pale lilac, 
very free; Lord Londesborough, rich mauve, striped maroon, 
very large ; Louisa, mauve, shaded with pink (May and June) ; 
Louis van Houtte, rich blue-purple, very large and distinct ; 
Lucie Lemoine, the largest and best double white ; Madame 
Grange, purplish-violet, red bar ; Madame Van Houtte, pure 
white, flne shape and substance ; Marie Lefebvre, very fragrant ; 
Miss Bateman, pure white, creamy band down each petal ; Mrs. 
James Bateman, pale lavender, very handsome (May and June) ; 
Othello, dark velvety-purple, flne form ; OTTO fboebel, white, 
shaded with azure-blue, large ; Prince of Wales, deep violet- 
purple, petals barred with red (July to October); BEGINiG, flowers 
large, rich deep mauve in colour ; Sensation, rich satiny-mauve, 
large and very fragrant ; Sieboldii, pale straw, centre puce, 
shaded with green (July to October) ; Sophie, mauve petals, pale 
straw in the centre, stamens chocolate (May and June); Sophie 
FLORE-PLENO, flowers double, mauve, outer petals pale yellowish- 
white (May and June) ; Standishii, flowers large, violet-blue (May 
and June) ; Star of India, reddish-purple, with purple bands ; 
Stella, flowers light violet or deep mauve, with a distinct bar 
of deep reddish-brown or plum-colour in the centre of each 
sepal, delicately scented; Sylph, white, shaded with light 
pinkish-mauve ; Symeiana, pale mauve, flowers large ; Thomas 
Moore, rich soft violet, stamens white ; Tunbridgensis, dark 
blue, shaded with purple; Venus Victrix, delicate lavender, 
an excellent form ; Vesta, fine white, early flowering. 



CIiESIATITIS. 



Aristolochia Clematitis. 




Fig. 474. Flowering Branch of Cleome puncfns. 

CLEOME (name adopted by LinnEeus from Theodosius). 
Obd. Oapparidew. A large genus, comprising about 
seventy species, mostly annual herbs — a few are shrubby. 
Flowers white, yellow, or purple, showy, solitary or race- 
mose. Leaves simple, or digitately three to seven-foliate. 
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Cleouxe — continued. 
They shoiild be raised from seeds in spring, in a frame, 
with sUght warmth, potted off singly, and hardened sub- 
sequently, so as to be planted out in May, when they 
should be vigorous plants. Cleomes thrive beat in light 
rich sou, in a dry, warm situation, where they have plenty 
of room to spread. The stove shrubby species also require 
a light rich soil, and ripened cuttings root readily under 
a hand glass, in moderate heat ; but as they produce seed 
freely, this will be unnecessary. The stove annuals are 
of easy culture. 

C. arbor ea (tree-like), fl. white. June, l, leaflets seven, with 
about twenty vems on each. h. 6ft. to 8ft. Caraccas, 1817. Stove 
shrub, velvety-pubescent, somewhat clammy. 
C. glgautea (gigantic).* ft. whitish-green, with pinkish filaments 
and yellow anthers. June. I. seven-follate, with thirty or forty 
veins on each leaflet. Plant shrubby, velvety-pubescent, some- 
what clammy, ft. 6ft. to 12ft. South America, 1774. This is 
a beautiful stove shrub, but has a strong disagreeable smell, 
and a caustic taste. (B. M. 3137.) 
C. pimgens (pungent).* Jl. white, flesh-coloured, or rose, with 
purplish stamens and brownish anthers. July. I. prickly, 
covered with clammy hairs, with five to seven leaflets ; bracts 
simple, cordate, or ovate, ft. 1ft. to 3ft. West Indies, &c., 1817. 
Stove annual. Syn. C. spinosa. See Fig. 474. (B. M. 1640.) 
C. rosea (rose).* fl. beautiful rose-coloured. June, l, leaflets 
quinate; lower and floral ones ternate; uppermost ones ovate, 
sessile. Stem erect, branched, ft. lift. Eio Janeiro, 1824. An 
unarmed, smooth, stove biennial. (B. R. 960.) 
C. Bpeclosissima (showiest). Jl. beautiful rose-coloured. July. 
I., leaflets five to seven, lanceolate, acuminate, pilose, h. lift. 
Mexico, 1829. An unarmed hardy annual. (B. R. 1312.) 
C. spinosa (prickly). Synonymous with C. pungens. 

. CLEKOSENDBOIT (from hleros, chance, and den- 
droU) a tree ; said to be owing to the uncertainty of 
the medicinal qualities). Stns. Ovieda, Svphonantha, and 
Volkmannia. Okd. VerbenaceiB. A genus containing about 
seventy species of mostly stove or greenhouse ornamental 
plants, having terminal panicles of brightly coloured 
pentamerous flowers, with exserted stamens and style ; 
and simple leaves. One, at least, is hardy in this country. 
These are among the best of stove plants, and in habit of 
growth present two sections, one with a climbing habit, 
and the other shrubby. A mixture of equal parts peat 
and loam, with the addition of a little leaf mould or decom- 
posed manure, and some charcoal or sand, suits the climb- 
ing ones admirably. The shrubby sorts have more gross 
foliage, and need something stronger to enable them to throw 
np their large panicles of rich scarlet and other coloured 
flowers. They should be cut close back soon after flower- 
ing, and be kept somewhat dry during the winter, in a 
temperature of about 55deg. Propagation is very easily 
effected. Cuttings of the shrubby sorts, put in when the 
plants are cut down, root readily. Pieces of the stem, 
or side branches, from Sin. to Gin. or more in length, should 
be inserted in sandy soil, watered, and then plunged in a 
bottom heat of 70deg. Clerodendrons may also be pro- 
pagated by seed, which, if sown when ripe, or in the spring, 
and grown on in heat, may be converted into flowering 
plants the second season. The climbing varieties do not 
root quite so readEy from cuttings as the other section; 
but cuttings of the ripened wood, when the plants are 
pruned after flowering, should be put in sandy soil, and 
covered vrith a bell glass. 

Clerodendrons are subject to mealy bug, but not more 
so than many other stove plants. The best cure for this 
pest is constant attention by hand-pickings, and washing 
with soft soap water or an insecticide. By such means, it 
may be readily kept in check, though rarely absolutely 
destroyed. Aphides sometimes attack the young and 
tender shoots; these may be destroyed, as soon as detected, 
by fumigating, two evenings in succession — not too 
strongly, or injury may be caused. 

As the plants shed their leaves, little or no water wiU 
be needed during winter, but they should not be kept 
in too low a temperature. In January or February, they 
should be started in a brisk heat. When those in pots 
have grown a few inches, they should be shaken out. 



Clerodendron — continued. 
and potted in fresh soU. If they can be plunged in bottom 
heat for a time, they will thrive all the better and grow 
faster. Of course, climbing Clerodendrons, planted out in 
the stove, cannot be removed into a lower temperature ; 
but the stove may be kept cooler in winter — say, a mini- 
mum temperature of eOdeg. — and, as the wood has grown 
so near the glass, it will generally be sufficiently ripened 
to flower well the succeeding season. C. Thomsonm 
is one of the most distinct and useful of stove climbers, 
and is also a good exhibition plant when well grown in 
a large pot. 0. fallax is one of the best shrubby species. 

C. Bethnneanum (Capt. Bethune's).* Jl. crimson, with a white 
spot on the upper, and a purple one on the two lateral lobes ; 
panicles large, terminal, pyramidal ; bracts, pedicels and calyces 
all coloured. I. large, cordate-acuminate, smooth above, ft. 10ft. 
Borneo, 1847. Stove shrub. (B. M. 4485.) 

C. Bungei (Bunge's). A synonym of C. fmtidum. 

C. oalamitosum (calamitous). Jl. white. August, ft. 4ft. India, 

1823. Stove. (B. M. 5294.) 
C. fallax (deceptive). Jl. bright scarlet ; panicles terminal, erect, 

many-flowered. August and September. I. large, cordate-ovate, 

slightly lobed, dark green. Java. An erect-growing stove 

shrub, 

C. foetidum (fcetid).* Jl. lilac-rose, in dense terminal corymbs. 
August. I, large, pubescent, cordate-acuminate, toothed, on 
slender petioles, ft. oft. China, 1820. A handsome greenhouse 
or nearly hardy shrub, armed with short rigid prickles. SYN. 
C. Bungei. (B. M. 4880.) 

C. fragrajis (fragrant).* Ji, white ; corymb terminal, hemi- 
spherical, compact. August to December. I. sub-cordate, serrate, 
pubescent, with two glands at the base. ft. 6ft. China, 1790. 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 1834.) 

C. f. flore-pleno (double-flowered).* Jl. white, suffused with pink, 
very fragrant, disposed in compact heads. October. I. roundish- 
ovate or obovate, quite entire, ft. 6ft. China, 1790. Greenhouse 
shrub. 

C. bastatnm (spear-leaved). Jl. white, very fragrant, produced 

in a large panicle. June. I. large, halbert-snaped. ft. 6ft. 

India, 1825. Stove shrub. (B. M. 3398.) 
C. Infortunatum (unfortunate), fi. vivid scarlet, large, disposed 

in coloured panicles. I. roundisn-cordate, glossy dark green. 

ft. 6ft. Ceylon. Stove shrub, very ornamental when in flower. 

(B. R. 30, 19.) 

C. myriGoldes (Myrica-like). Jl. white, blue, disposed in fascicled 
axillary cymes. Spring. I. oblong-lanceolate or obovate, toothed. 
Tropical Africa. A dwarf stove shrub. Syn. Cyclonema myri- 
coides. 




Fig. 475. Clerodendron squamatum, showing Flowering Branch 
and Single Flower. 

C. paniculatum (panicled). Jl. scarlet, disposed in a large 
pyramidal terminal panicle. August. I. large, long-stallced, 
cordate-hastate, lobed at the margin, and somewhat shiny above. 
A. 6tt. Java, 1809. A very handsome stove shrub. (B. R. 406.) 

C. scandens (climbing).* Jl. white; corymbs many, axillary, and 
terminal. August. I. cordate-ovate, acuminate, entire. Plant 
downy ; stems tetragonal, scandent. Guinea, 1822. Stove. 
(B. M. 4354.) 

C. serotinnm (late). Jl. pure white, sweet-scented, produced 
in large corymbose panicles, 1ft. or more across; calyx rose- 
coloured, angular. I. cordate, decussate, ft. 10ft. China, 1867. 
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A much-brancliea greenhouse or half-hardy shrub. (R. H. 1867, 
351.) 

C. Siphona,nthus (siphon-flowered). Jl. white, h. 6ft. India, 
179a Stove. Syn. Siphonanthus indica, 

C, Bpeciosum (showy).* Jl. rich deep rose ; calyx large, suffused 
with red. I. oblong-ovate, glabrous. A very ornamental climbing 
hybrid. (I. H. 5930 

C. splendens (splendid).*;?, scarlet ; panicle terminal, corymbose. 
June, July. I. oblong, wavy, acuminated, rather cordate at base 
Sierra Leone, 1839. Stove climber. (B. E. 23, 7.) 

C. s. specioslssima (showiest).* fi. bright scarlet, disposed in 
panicles. Summer. I. somewhat oblong, of a deep shining gi-een. 
A very handsome form of the foregoing species, and one of the 
best stove climbers grown. 

C. squamatuin (scaled).* ft. bright scarlet, produced in large 
coloured branching panicles. Summer. I. roundish-cordate, h. 
10ft. China, 1790. A very fine stove shrub. See Fig. 175. (B. E. 
8, 6*9.) 

C. Ttaomsonse (Mrs. Thomson's).* ft. bright crimson, disposed in 
large panicles ; calyces pure white. I. ovate, acuminate, smooth, 
dark green, opposite, ft. 12ft. Old Calabar, 1861. On account 
of the brilliant colour of its flowers, and the freedom with which 
they are produced, this is the most widely grown stove climber 
of the genus. (B. M. 6313.) 

C. trlchotomum (three-forked), ft., calyx red, inflated ; corolla 
white ; cymes loose, terminal, long-stalked, trichotomously- 
branched. September. I. stalked, ovate, tapering at both ends, 
sArate. ft. 6ft. Japan, 1800. A very handsome hardy shrub. 
(B. M. 6561.) 

C. viscosnm (clammy), ft. white, with flesh-coloured centre ; 
calyx large, five-cornered, viscid ; segments of corolla nearly equal, 
the uppermost a little the largest, irregularly disposed, looking 
all upwards, leaving a wide space between two of tnem. May to 
August. I. cordate, toothed. Somewhat downy, ft. 6ft. , India, 
1796. '(B. M. 1805.) 

CLETHKA (from Klethra, the Greek name of the 
Alder j in allusion to ' the resemblance in the leaves). 
Ord. Ericacem. Very ornamental deoidnons greenhonse 
or hardy shnibs or trees. Flowers braoteato ; ooroUa so 
deeply five-parted as to appear made np of five free 
petals. Bacemes terminal, solitary, or paniculate. The 
hardy species thrive beet in loam and sandy peat, 
vfithout dung. Prom their dwarf and neat habit, 
they are well adapted for growing in the front of 
shrubberies, where the proper soil is present. They are 
usually increased by layers, put down in autumn; but 
cuttings root readily at the same season, in sandy soil, 
under a h^nd glass. The greenhouse species are very 
suitable for large conservatories, for which purpose few 
plants are more beautiful than G. arborea; they thrive 
in the soil above recommended, and cuttings taken from 
half-ripened wood will root freely in gentle heat. All 
may be raised from seed, which, in most of the species, 
ripen in abundance. 

C. acuminata (taper -pointed).* ft. white, fragrant; racemes 
spicate, almost solitary, bracteate, clothed with white tomen- 
tum. July to October. I. oval, acuminated, bluntish at the 
base, serrated, glabrous on both surfaces, rather glaucous 
beneath, ft. 10ft. to 15ft. Carolina, 1806. Hardy shrub. 

C. alnifolla (AWer-leaved).* ft. white ; racemes spicate, simple, 
bracteate, clothed with hoary tomentum. July to September. 
I. cuneate-obovate, acute, coarsely serrated above, glabrous on 
both surfaces, and of the same colour, ft. 3ft. to 4ft. United 
States, 1731. Hardy shrub. (G. W. P. A. 22.) 

C. arborea (tree), ft. white ; racemes spike - formed, panicled 
at the tops of the branches. August to October. I. oblong, 
attenuated, lanceolate, glabrous on both surfaces, serrated. 
h. 8ft. to 10ft. Madeira, 1784. Greenhouse tree. (B. M. 1057.) 
There are two varieties of this species, one a smaller kind, and 
the other with variegated leaves. 

C. panlculata (panicled).* ft. white, fragrant ; panicle terminal, 
elongated, composed of racemes, and clothed with white to- 
mentum. July to October. I. narrow, cuneate-lanceolate, acute, 
acuminately serrated, glabrous on both surfaces, kr. 3ft. to 
4ft. Carohna, 1770. Hardy shrub. 

C. scabra (rough), ft. white ; racemes spicate, sub-panicled, 
bracteated, finely tomentose. July to October. I. broad, 
cuneate-obovate, acute, scabrous on both surfaces, coarsely ser- 
rated ; serratures hooked. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Georgia, 1806. Hardy 
shrub. 

C. tlnlfolla (Tinua - leaved), ft. white ; racemes spike-formed, 
panicled at the tops of the branches, tomentose. Summer. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, quite entire, hoary beneath, ft. 12ft. to 14ft. 
Jamaica. 1825. Greenhouse tree. 



Cletbra — continued. ' 
C< tomentosa (tomentose).* ft. white ; racemes spicate, 
simple, bracteate, villously tomentose. July to October. I. 
cuneate-obovate, acute, finely serrated at top, clothed with -white 
'■omentum beneath, ft. 3ft. to 4ft. Virginia, 1731. Hardy shrub. 
IW. D. B. 39.) 

CLUYEKA (named after Andrew Cleyor, M.D., a 
Dutch physician of the seventeenth century, once resi- 
dent in Batavia). Oed. Temstromiaceae. Greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs, with the habit of Temstromia. Flowers 
small, axillary, stalked, sometimes fragrant. Leaves alter- 
nate, undivided, leathery, similar to those of u, Camellia. 
For culture, &o., see Ternstromia. 

C. Japonica (Japanese), ft. whitish-yellow, fragrant, axillary, 
solitary. I. oblong-lanceolate, veinless, serrulated at the apex, 
ft. 6ft. Japan, 1820. (S. Z. F. J. 81.) 

C. J. tricolor (three-coloured). I. dark green, with longitudinal 
and oblique bands of greyish-green ; margin creamy-white, and 
tinged with bright rose-colour, which is very conspicuous in 
the younger foliage. A very handsome variegated greenhouse 
plant. 

C. theoides (Tea-like), ft. cream -white, drooping, iin. in dia- 
meter, solitary, on axillary, one-flowered peduncles. September. 
I. alternate on short petioles, coriaceous, elliptic-lanceolate, acute, 
serrated, ft. 4ft. to 5£t. Jamaica, 1850. Syn. Freiiera theoides. 
(B. M. 4546.) 

CIiIANTKUS (from kleios, glory, and anthos, a 
flower; referring to the handsome flowers). Glory Pea; 
Parrot Beak. Obd. Legummosce. A genus containing a 
couple of species, one of which is a very elegant half- 
hardy evergreen, tall - growing, climbing shrub, and the 
other an herbaceous perennial. Flowers brilliantly coloured, 
large, about 2in. long, in short pendulous axillary ra- 
cemes ; petals acuminate ; standard or vexillum reflexed. 
Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets small, numerous, oblong ; 
stipules foliaoeous, adnate, permanent. These plants, with 
truly gorgeously-coloured flowers, were, at one time, ex- 
tensively cultivated in the greenhouse; but, from their 
great liability to the attacks of red spider, and the diffi- 
culty often found in cultivating one of the species — 
G. Dampieri — they have now become somewhat neglected. 
Spider may be kept down considerably by syringing with 
clean water daily throughout the growing season. Scale 
sometimes attacks the plants, but careful hand-picking, 
and sponging with Fowler's Insecticide, prevent these 
doing much injury. Loamy soil, with a little leaf soil and 
charcoal added, is most suitable for CUanthus. It should 
not be sifted, but broken up by hand, and pressed firmly 
in the pots. After potting, the plants should be placed 
in a pit with other hard-wooded subjects, and kept close 
for a few weeks, being syringed daily. 0. Dampieri is 
a very fastidious subject in a young state, as injury to 
the roots invariably causes the death of the plants. When 
allowing more root room, the plan is sometimes adopted 
of knocking the bottom out of the old pot, and placing 
the ball with the remainder in the new soil. Training 
must be regularly attended to, in order to keep the 
bases of the plants well furnished, as the wood, when 
old, is very liable to break off. If it is desirable to 
keep the plants in pots, they can be either trained out 
on sticks or a trellis, or on piUars or walls, for which 
purpose they are well adapted. Thorough drainage must 
be insured when planting out, and the compost may be 
the same as for potting, a depth of about 18in. being 
sufficient. Abundance of water must be given at the 
roots, and the syringe freely used. When grown in pots, 
the plants will require shifting annually during March or 
April, previous to which all the laterals should be pruned 
hard back, and the leading shoots also shortened. The 
same treatment as regards pruning applies to those planted 
out. Cuttings of C. puniceus strike easily in sand, on 
bottom heat. When established, this species grows vigor- 
ously, and forms a, fine subject for a rafter in the con- 
servatory, or for pot culture. 0. Dampieri is best raised 
from seeds, which should be sown singly, in good-sized 
pots, when the necessity of first shifting wiU be obviated. 
Pots Sin. in diameter are none too large; and if the seeds 
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Clianthns — continued. 
are sown in these, late in summer, the plants may remain 
until the following spring, when they should he potted on, 
without disturbing the roots in any way, into the fuU size 
in which they are to flower. C puniceus especially, and 
sometimes G. Dampieri, will grow well out of doors in the 
south-western counties, when trained against a wall ; but 
sufficient protection should always be given during the 
winter to prevent iijury from frost. In Ireland, their 
hardihood is substantially the same. 
C. camens (flesh-coloured). See Streblorhlza carnea. 




Pig. 476. Clianthus Dampieri, showing Habit and Side View of 
Single Flower. 

C. Dampieri (Dampier's).* Glory Pea. fi. red, with a black or 
dark purple blotch at the base of the standard, 4in. or 5in. across 
when expanded, five or six together ; racemes drooping. March. 
I. neatly ivinged, silvery-grey, villous, h, 2ft. North and South 
Australia and New South Wales, 1852. Herbaceous perennial. 
When planting this outside, a hot, dry, and sunny position under 
a south wall should be selected, and the plant should be kept 
as dry as possible. See Fig. 476. (B. M. 6051.) C. D. margiiiata 
is the best of several varieties now in cultivation ; in this 
form, the ground is white, bordered with red, and the spot 
black. 1866. 

C. puniceus (reddish).* Parrot's Bill. fl. scarlet, very freely 
produced ; keel large, boat-shaped, with a long beak. May. 
I,, leaflets alternate, oblong, retuse, coriaceous. Plant branched, 
shrubby, clothed with appressed silky hairs, h. 3ft. New Zea- 
land, 1832. Half-hardy cumber. This has not yet been discovered 
in a truly wild state, but it is a favourite with the Maories, who 
grow it near their habitations. (B. M. 3584.) 0. magnificus is a 
strong-gl•o^ving variety of this species. 

CIjICK BZIETIiIIS (Agriotes lineatus, A. obscurus, 
&o.). These Beetles are long, narrow, slaty-brown, black, 
or reddish. They may frequently be observed on grass 
land during summer. The common name is derived from 
the fact that the Beetle, when laid on its back, recovers 
its position by a spring, which is accompanied by a 
peculiar " clicking " sound. The grubs — Wireworms — ■ 
of these Beetles are amongst the most destructive pests 
to both farm and garden crops. 

The following remedies may be recommended for the 
extermination of the grubs. For fuller particulars, see 
Wireworms. 

Traps, such as carrots, or slices of potato or turnip, 
placed about numerously in the ground, and carefully 
looked over every day, will greatly help to effect a clear- 
ance. 

Nitrate of Soda, or Salt, may be applied to land intended 
for farm crops. It wiU tend to destroy the Wireworms 
where they exist in large quantities, and will also act as a 
manure. 

CLIDimilA (named in honour of Cleidemus, an 
ancient Greek botanist). Oed. Melastomacece. Hispid 
or hairy shrubs, from tropical America. Flowers white, I 



Clidemia — continued. 
rose-coloured, or purple, paniculate or in axillary clusters, 
rarely terminal. Leaves usually crenated, three to seven- 
nerved. The genus contains about forty species, few of 
which are of any horticultural value. 

CLIMATI!. This term denotes the particular modi- 
fication, constitution, or state of the atmosphere of any 
region or country, relative to heat, wind, moisture — in 
fact, all meteorological phenomena. The climatal in- 
fluence exercised over plants is very marked. When 
acclimatising any plant, it is, as a rule, desirable to 
imitate, as closely as possible, those conditions of soil and 
temperature under which it exists in Nature. This is 
especially the case as regards the constitution of the soil 
and drainage. Of course, in estimating the temperature 
required for any plant, its natural habitat must be 
correctly known, both as to latitude and altitude. These 
are points which, if followed generally, would save much 
disappointment and loss. The climatal conditions of the 
locality should be one of the gardener's chief studies. 

CIiIMBERS are plants which attach themselves to 
some support, by means of tendrils, petioles, roots, &c., 
and must be technically distinguished from twiners, 
which rise by twisting their stems round any support. 

CLIXTONIA (named in honour of De Witt Clinton, 
at one time Governor of the State of New York). Oed. 
Liliacece. Lovely and interesting herbaceous perennials, 
admirably adapted for borders. They should be included 
in every collection of choice hardy plants. Clintonias 
thrive in sandy peat, in a damp, shady situation. Pro- 
pagated by division of the roots, in spring. (The genus 
very oommorily known as OUntonia (Douglas), belonging 
to LoheliacetB, is more properly called Downingia, as the 
CUntonia of Eafinesque has priority over that of Douglas) . 
See Downingia. 

C. Andrewslana (Andrews's).* fl. deep rose-coloured, bell- 
shaped, from fin. to lin. in length, disposed in umbels, suc- 
ceeded by blue berries. I. broadly oblong to oblanceolate, acute 
or acuminate, h. 2ft. California. 

C. borealis (Northern). Jl. yellowish-green, in a small terminal 
umbel. May. I. radical, elliptical, ciliate. ft. 1ft. North 
America, 1778. Syn. Smilacina borealis. (B. M. 1403.) 

C. pulcbella. See Downingia pulcbella. 

C. umbellata (umbelled). /. whitish, disposed in a capitate 
umbel, on a leafless scape. May. I. radical, oblong, ovate, deep 
green, ft. 6in. North America, 1778. Syn. Smilacina borealw 
var. (B. M. 1155.) 

C, uniflora (one-flowered).* Jl. white, usually solitary, rarely two, 
nearly lin. long, pubescent. July. I. lanceolate, acute, attenu- 
ated below, much longer than the peduncle, h. bin. North 
America. Syn. Smilacina uniflora. (H. F. B. A. 2, 190.) 

CLITOBiIA (from clitoris, an anatomical term, a, 
resemblance to the object denoted by which has been 
fancied to exist in the flower). Oed. Leguminosce. Very 
handsome stove evergreen climbers. Flowers axillary, 
pedicellate, large, elegant. Leaves impari-pinnate, having 
two to numerous pairs of leaflets; but usually the leaves 
are pinnately-trifoliolate, and the leaflets stipeUate. They 
thrive in a compost of peat, loam, and sand. Cuttings of 
stubby side shoots wiU root in sandy soil, if placed in 
heat, and covered with a bell glass ; but the best method 
of increasing them is by seeds, which occasionally ripen 
in this country. 

C. brazlUana (Brazilian), fl. pink, large ; pedicels twin, one- 
flowered ; bracts ovate, longer than, and hiding, the calyx. July. 
I, pinnately trtfohate ; leaflets ovate - oblong, glabrous. Brazil, 
1759. 

C. beteropbylla (various-leaved).* fl. blue ; pedicels solitary, 
one-flowered ; bracteoles small, acute. July. t. impari-pinnate, 
with two to four pairs of roundish, ovate, or linear leaflets 
Tropics everywhere, 1812. (B. M. 2111.) 

C. mariana (Maryland), fl. pale blue and flesh-coloured ; pedi- 
eels solitary, one to three-flowered; bracteoles lanceolate, smooth. 
August. I. pinnately trifoliate ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate. United 
States, &c., 1759. 

C. ternatea (three-leafleted).* fl. very curious and beautiful, 
being of a clear azure, set off by a horseshoe-shaped ring of pure 
white ; pedicels solitary, one-flowered ; bracteoles large, roundish. 
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Clitoria — continued. 

July. I. impari-pinnate, with two to four pairs of oval or ovate 
leaflets. India, 1739. Syn. Tematea mdgaris. (B. M. 1512.) 
There are varieties of this species with blue and white flowers, 
and also variegated with those colours. 

CLIVIA (named after a Duchess of Northumberland, a 
member of the Clive family). Obd. Amaryllidew. Syn. 
Imantophyllum (often erroneously written Imatop}iyll/wm). 
Handsome greenhouse evergreen bulbs, requiring a high 
temperature and plenty of moisture when growing. 
During the season of rest, they need very little heat 
or moisture, only just enough of the latter to keep the 
soil from being dust-dry. Propagated by divisions, or by 
seed. There are three species, all natives of South 
Africa, the best being the one here described. 
C. Gardenl. See Imantophyllum Gardenl. 
C. mlnlata. See Imantopliyllum mlniatum. 
C. nobllis (noble).* Jl. red, yellow, forty-eight to fifty in a 
pendulous umbel ; perianth tubular, segments imbricate, outer 
shorter than inner. May. I. distichous, coriaceous, strap-shaped, 

sheathing at base, retuse and oblique at apex ; margin rough, 

h. lift. 1823. Syn. Imantophyllum Aitoni. (B. M. 2866.) 

CLOCHES. See Bell Glasses. 

CIiOmENOCOMA mONTANA. See Dysodia. 

CLOUDBERRY. See Rabus Chamaemoriis. 

CLOUD GRASS. See Agrostis nebulosa. 

CLOVB, or CLOVE FINE. See Dianthns Caryo- 
phyllns. 

CLOVER. See Trifolinm. 

CLOVE-TREE. See CaryopHyllns. 

CLOWESIA (named after the late Eev. J. Clowes, at 
one time an extensive orchid grower, and in whose esta- 
blishment the genus first flowered in this country). Oed. 
OrcJiidece. An interesting little stove epiphytal orchid, 
allied to Catasetwm, and requiring the same treatment. 
C. rosea (rosy). Jl. delicate white, tinged with pink; scapes 

radical, many-flowered, erect, shorter than the leaves. March. 

Pseudo-bulb fleshy, leafy, h. 31n. Brazil, 1842. (B. E. 29, 39.) 

CLUBBIITG. The formation of protuberances on 
roots, particularly those of the Brassica tribe, proving 
the most destructive disease these are subject to. It is 
generally caused by some insect. Bee Cabbage. 

CLUB GALL WEEVIL. See Cabbage Gall 
Weevil. 

CLUB MOSS. See Lycopodinm. 

CLUB RUSH. See Typha. 

CLUSIFS. This term is applied to groups of two or 
more trees, shrubs, or other plants, arranged to form an 
isolated mass. It may extend to almost endless combina- 
tions in landscape gardening, from a conspicuous group of 
fine trees in a park to one of small shrubs on a lawn. 
In selecting a position, or planting a, Clump of any 
description, attention should be given to surrounding con- 
ditions, and forethought exercised as to its appearance 
when fuUy developed. This especially applies to planting 
Clumps of permanent trees. Ehododendrons are probably 
most largely grown as Clumps on lavms ; but many other 
shrubs are very useful and attractive, if arranged in this 
way. Overcrowding should, in all cases, be avoided. 

CLUSIA (named in honour of Charles de la Cluse, or 
Clusius, of Artois, an acute botanist, author of " Historia 
Plantamm," and many other works; bom in 1526, and 
died in 1609). Balsam-tree. Oed. Chittiferce. Stove ever- 
green trees and shrubs, often epiphytal, with large, 
coriaceous, opposite leaves, and usually tetragonal stems, 
abounding in viscid juice. There are about sixty species, 
nearly all natives of tropical parts of the Western hemi- 
sphere. They grow well in light sandy soil. The pots 
will require to be thoroughly drained. Cuttings of half- 
ripe shoots will strike in sand, if placed under a bell 
glass, and given plenty of bottom heat. 
C. alba (white), fl. white, h. 30ft. West Indies, 1752. 
C. flava (yellow). fL yellow, h, 30ft. Jamaica, &c., 1759. 



Clusia — continued. 
C. rosea (rose-coloured), fl. beautiful rose-coloured, large ; calyx 
the same colour, five to six-leaved ; tops of dense nectaries awl- 
shaped. July. I. obovate, obtuse, veinless, sometimes emar- 
ginate, on short, striated petioles. A. 7ft. to 20ft. Carolina, 
1692 (on rocks and trees). 

CLUSTER CHERRY. An old name for the Bird 
Cherry. See Cerasus Fadus. 

CLUSTER-FLOWERED YEW. See Cephalo- 
tazus. 



CLUSTER FINE. 



Finns Finaster. 



CLUYTIA (named after Outgers Cluyt, 1590-1650, 
a Dutchman, who was Professor of Botany at Leyden). 
Obd. JEupJiorbiacece. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, with 
white flowers. They thrive in a compost of sandy loam 
and fibry peat. Cuttings of small side shoots will root in 
sand, over a layer of sandy peat, covered with a beU glass; 
points of shoots, before they become hard, will serve as 
substitutes for cuttings, when the latter are not obtain- 
able. This genus contains about thirty species, from 
tropical and Southern Africa; they are of little beauty 
or interest, and those which have been introduced are 
rarely seen in cultivation out of botanical gardens. 

CLYFEATE. Scutate; shaped Kke a Homan buckler. 




FIG. 477. Fruiting Branch of Cneorum tricoccum. 



CNEORUM (from Cneoron, a name given to some shrub 
resembling an Olive, by Hippocrates and Theophrastns). 
Widow-waU. Oed. Simarubeai. Very ornamental green- 
house or half-hardy evergreen sub-shrubs, with axillary 
yellow flowers and entire linear-oblong leaves. They 
thrive in a compost of peat and fibry loam, to which a 
little silver sand has been added. Eipened cuttings root 
freely, about April, in sand, under a bell glass. Cneorums 
succeed fairly well outside, in an open border, in the 
southern counties ; but in more northern localities, they 
require the shelter of a south wall. The genus is confined 
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Cueomin — continued. 
to the Mediterranean region and the Canary Islands. It 
comprises but the two species here described. 

C. pulverulentnm (powdery).* fi. axillary ; pedicels adnate to 
the base of the braces. April to September. I. linear, entire. 
ft. 1ft. to 3ft. Teneriffe, 1822. Plant covered with greyish 
powder. 

C. trlcocoum (three-beraied). fl. axillary ; pedicels not adnate to 
the bracts, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, 1793. Plant smooth. 
See Fig. 477. 

CNESTIS (from Jcneo, to scratch; in aUnsion to the 
capsnles being covered on the ontside with stinging hairs). 
Obd. Connaracem. Ornamental stove evergreen shrubs or 
small trees, with axillary, racemose, rarely paniculate in- 
florescence, and impari-pinnate leaves. All are natives 
of tropical and Southern Africa, Madagascar, and the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. They require a com- 
post of loam and peat, both • of which should be fibry, 
with the addition of a small quantity of sand. Cuttings 
of ripe young shoots will root in sand, if placed in 
bottom heat, and covered with » bell glass. About ten 
species are known to science ; perhaps not a single one 
is now in cultivation in this country. 

CXriCUS (from chnizein, to injure j alluding to the 
prickly armature of the plant). Stn. Oirsium. Okd. Com- 
positw. A large genus, containing about 200 species of 
annual and biennial herbaceous plants, of which but very 
few are in cultivation, and still fewer are worth the trouble 
of growing. Pappus deciduous, feathery ; involucre swell- 
ing, imbricated with spinous scales ; receptacle hairy. 
They axe aU of the easiest culture in ordinary soil. Pro- 
pagated by seeds, sown in spring. 

C. acaulls (stemless).* fl.-heads purple ; involucre ovoid, glabrous. 
Summer. I. stalked, glabrous, radical, lanceolate, pinnatifid ; 
lobes sub-trifid, spinous, ft. 2ft. Europe (Britain). Perennial. 
(Sy. En. B. 692.) 

C. altlSBimnB (tallest).* Jl.-Jleads purple ; involucre bracteate, 
ovate. August. I, sessile, oblong-lanceolate, scabrous, downy 
beneath, toothed, ciliated ; radical ones pinnatifid. ft. 3ft. to 
10ft. United States, 1726. Hardy herbaceous perennial. (G. C 
n. s., xi. 437.) 

C. amlllgllUB (ambiguous), fi.-hmds purple. July and August. 
I. ciliate, spiny, downy beneath ; lower ones stalked, oblong, acu- 
minate, sub-sinuate ; upper ones pinnatifid, auricled. h. 2ft. 
Tyrol, &c., 1820. Hardy perennial. 

C. benediotua (blessed). Blessed Thistle. An ornamental 
biennial, with large deep green leaves, which are blotched and 
marbled with silvery-white. South Europe. This plant now 
forms a genus by itself ; its proper name is Carienia benedwta. 

C. cillatns (ciliated). Jl.-heads purple ; involucre ovate. August 
I. amplexicaul, hispid, pinnatifid ; segments two-lobed, spreading, 
spiny, dovny beneath, ft. 3ft. Siberia, 1787. Hardy perennial. 

C« OOnspiCUUS (conspicuous). Jl.-heads scarlet, large and very 
handsome, terminal ; involucre long, conical. I, alternate, ses- 
sile ; lower ones 61n. to 81n. long, deeply pinnatifid, or even 
bipinnatifid ; margin waved and sinuated, and armed with short 
brown or- purplish spines. Stem 3ft. to 6ft. high, erect, much 
branched, angled and furrowed. Mexico. Biennial. Syn. Hry- 
thnlcena conspicua. (B. M. 2909.) 

C discolor (two-coloured), fl.-heads pale purple, rarely white ; 
mvolucre globose, with cobweb down. July, August. I. sessile, 
pinnatifid, hairy, downy beneath ; segments two-lobed, spreading, 
spiny, ft. 2ft. United States, 1803. Biennial. 

C« DougUbSU (Douglas's). A synonym of C. undulattts. 

C. eriophorus (wool-bearing). Jl-heada purple ; involucre woolly, 
spherical. July. I. sessile, pinnatifid, every other se^^ment 
pointing upwards, spiny, scabrous, ft. 2ft. Europe (Britain). 
Biennial. (Sy. En. B. 687.) 

C. Grabaml (Graham's). fl.-heads rich crimson, large. I. lanceo- 
late, sinuate, spiny-toothed, snow-white beneath. A. 3ft. to 5ft. 
New Mexico, 1871. A handsome thistle, with slender-branched 
snow-white stems. Biennial. 

C. BplnosISBlmns (most spiny).* fi.-heads pale yellow, terminal, 
clustered. June to August. I. amplexicaul, pinnatifid, toothed, 
spiny, pubescent. Stem simple. A. 3ft. Europe, 1769. Hardy 
peremual. (B. M. 1366.) 

C. undnlatus (undulated).* fl.-heads purple, corymbose, scarcely 
rising above the leaves ; scales of the involucre smooth, purplish, 
spiny at the point. Summer. I. pinnatiiLd, the lateral lobes 
elongated, often bifid, terminal lobe elongated; more or less 
spiny, ft. 1ft. California. Perennial. Syn. C. Douglasii. 



COBiEA (named after B. Cobo, a Spanish botanist). 
Ord. Polemoniacece. Very ornamental rapid-growing green- 
house or conservatory perennials. Flowers large, campanu- 
late, solitary, and axillary; calyx foliaoeous, persistent. 
Leaves pinnate, with two or three pairs of leaflets, and a 
terminal tendril. They are readily raised from seeds, in 
spring, a gentle bottom heat alone being necessary if the 
seeds are new ; old seeds are not reliable. A free and mode- 
rately rich soil is necessary. Cobasas do best if planted 
out, but, at the same time, they thrive in large pots. In 
autumn, the long shoots can be pruned back, and fresh 
growth will be made in spring. The general gracefulness 
and very floriferous habit of these plants render them 
peculiarly well adapted for growing against bare walls, 
arches, porches, &o. For outdoor culture, they are gene- 
rally, and most effectively, treated as annuals. The 
variegated form of C, scandens must be increased by out- 
tings, taken when young, in spring, and inserted in pots of 
sandy soil, placed in gentle bottom heat. 

C. pendullflora (drooping-flowered).* Jl. on drooping peduncles ; 
corolla gi'een, campanulate, with the tube lin. long, divided at 
the edge into five strap-shaped, pendulous, wavy lobes, 3in. to 
4in. long, which impart to the flowers an unique appearance. 
December. I. formed of two pairs of small oblong acute leaflets. 
Caraccas, 1868. A graceful, slender, cool stove climber. (B. M. 
5757.) 




COARCTATE. Pressed ti<gether. 



Fig. 478. Flowering Branch of Cob.ea scandens. 

C. scandens (climbing).* fl. large, campanulate, with a short 
dark purple tube ; lobes of corolla rather spreading, broad, short, 
roundish, imbricated, ciUated. May to October. I., leaflets three 
pairs, elliptic, mucronate, marginate, and slightly ciliated ; lower 
pair close to the stem, and sub-atiriculate on one side at the base. 
Tendrils branched. Mexico, 1792. See Fig. 478. (B. M. 851.) 
There is a very ornamental form, having variegated foUage. 

C. macrostema, Guayaquil, and C. stipularis, Mexico, are two 
interesting yellowish-green flowered species ; but those described 
above are the best for general cultivation. 



COB NUTS. See Corylus. 
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COBUBiCrlA. This is now included in the genus 
Stenomesson. 

COCCOCYFSELUIIX (from kokkos, fruit, and kypsele, 
a vase ; in allusion to the form of the fruit). Oed. 
RubiacecB. A genus of creeping soft-wooded stove plants. 
Peduncles axillary, solitary, and in the alternate axils, 
each bearing a few-flowered head, surrounded by a short 
involucre. Leaves opposite, on short petioles ; stipules 
subulate, solitary on both sides. They are of easy culture 
in a mixture of peat and sand. Increased readily by 
separating the creeping stems from the main plant. 

C. fKunpanuliflorum (bell-floweied). Jl. bright pale blue, in 
axillary or terminal heads ; throat yellow. X roundish oval, 
hairy, stalked. Brazil, 1827. Syn. Hedyotis cmn^anuUfiora, 
(B. M. 2810.) 

C. cordifollum (heart-shaped-leaved). Jl. white, pubescent, dis- 
posed in almost globose beads ; peduncles ultimately equalling 
the petioles in length. I. cordate, obtuse, hairy. Brazil. 

C. metaUionin (metallic-leaved). Jl. white. I. with a metallic 
lustre. Guiana, 1866. 

C. repens (creeping).* Jl. blue, almost sessile, collected in the 
axils of the leaves ; heads few-flowered ; peduncles very short 
while bearing the flowers, afterwards becoming more elongated. 
May. I. ovate, pubescent on both surfaces. West Indian Islands, 
1793. Annual. 

COCCOLOBA (from kohlcos, a berry, and lohos, a pod ; 
in reference to the fruit). Seaside Grape. Obd. Poly- 
gonete. A rather large genua of stove evergreen trees, 
some of which are ornamental. They grow well in good 
loam. Cuttings (of most of the species) of ripened wood, 
with leaves entire, taken off at a joint, wUl root freely in 
sand, under a bell glass. The best species are given below. 
C. obovata (reversed-egg-shaped). Jl. white, green, h. 50ft. New 

Grenada, 1824. 
C. pubescens (downy). Jl. white, green. West Indies, &c., 1690. 
C. uvlfora (grape-bearing). /. white, fragrant. I. orbicular, cor- 
date, leathery, bright glossy green, h. 20ft. West Indies, &c., 
1690. (B. M. 3130.) 

COCCXTIiTTS (from coccus, the systematic name, of 
cochineal, applied to this genus on account of the greater 
part of the species bearing scarlet berries). Stn. Wend- 
landia. Ors. Menispermaceos. A genus of stove, green- 
house, or hardy evergreen climbing or twining shrubs. 
Cymes or panicles axillary ; those bearing the male flowers 
usually many-flowered ; those bearing the female ones few- 
flowered. Leaves ovate or oblong, entire, rarely lobed. 
They thrive well in a mixture of loam and peat. Cuttings 
of half-ripened side shoots wiU root easily in spring or 
summer, if planted in sand and placed in bottom heat, 
under a beU glass. 

C carollnufl (CaroUna). Jl. greenish, in axillary racemes or 
nanicles July. I. downy beneath, ovate or cordate, entu-e or 
sinuate-lobed. h. 20ft. United States. Plant minutely pubescent. 
Hardy. 
C laurifoUus (Laurel-leaved). Jl. white, green, small ; peduncles 
lateral and axillary, branched at the top, rather shorter than 
the petioles. January. I. oblong, acuminated, smooth, shiny. 
Sub-tropical Himalayas, 1820. An ornamental shrub, with bright 
ei-een leaves, remarkable for bemg a compact bush, whilst nearly 
all the other species are twiners. Half-hardy. 
C Thunlierell (Thunberg's). Jl. axillary, panicled. I. ovate, 
obtuse, with a point, under surface villous ; lower leaves some- 
what triangular, upper ones orbicular. Japan. Hardy. 
COCCUS. See Scale Insects. 
COCCUS ADONIDUM. See Mealy Bug. 
COCCUS VITIS. See Vine Scale. 
COCHINEAL PIG. See Opuntia cochinellifera. 
COCKLBABIA (from cocMear, a spoon; the leaves 
of most species are hollowed, like the bowl of a spoon). 
Scurvy Grass. Obd. Oruciferoe. A genus of annual or 
perennial herbs, usuaUy smooth and fleshy. Eacemes 
terminal; pedicels braotlees, spreading, filiform, or some- 
what angular. Leaves very variable; radical ones usually 
stalked; cauline ones often auiiculate-sagittate. ihere 
are about twenty-five species, widely distributed over the 
temperate and cold regions of the Northern hemisphere. 
Cochlearias are of the simplest culture in ordinary garden 
soil but scarcely any are worth growing for ornament. 



Cochlearia — continued. 
Propagated by seeds (which are produced freely by most 
of the species), sown in the open air, in early spring. 




Fig. 479. Cochlearia Armoeacia. 

C. Armoraola (Horse-Radish). Jl. white, vrith a spreading calyx. 
May I., radical ones large, oblong, crenated ; cauline ones 
elongated, lanceolate, toothed, oi cut. Boot large, fleshy. 
h. 2ft. Eastern temperate Europe, naturalised in Britain. See 
Fig. 479. For detailed culture, see Horse-Radisb. 




Fib. 480. Cochi-eabia officinalis. 
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Cochleoria — continued. 
C. offlcinalls (ofiSoinal). Common Scurvy Grass. Jl. white. 
Spring. I,, radical ones stalked, cordate ; canline ones ovate, 
toothed, angular, h. 2in. to 12in. Cold regions of northern hemi- 
sphere. A pretty early spring-flowering biennial. It is a valuable 
anti-scoTbutic. See Fig. 480. 

COCKLEATE. 

of a snail. 



Twisted, so as to resemble the shell 



COCHLIOSTElXA (from koMion, spiral, and sterna, 
a stamen; in allnsion to the spirally curved stamens). 
Obd. ConymelinacecB. This genus contains but a single 
species, as the two plants described below are mere forms 
of one. A very handsome stove perennial. It thrives in 
a compost of peat, leaf mould, and loam, in equal parts, 
with the addition of a small quantity of sand. Perfect 
drainage and a copious supply of water — both to the roots 
and overhead — are essential. Propagated by seed, which 
are obtained in abundance by means of artificial fertili- 
sation. The anthers will be found inside the large 
stamen-like organs in the ceutre of the flower. The seed 
should be sown as soon as ripe, in sandy soil, in well- 
drained pots, and placed in a hotbed. 

C* Jaoobtaimm (Jacob's). Jl. blue, delicately sweet, numerous, 
pedicellate, crowded at the ends of the stalks in a rather short, 
simple, scorpioid cyme ; three outer segments of the perianth un- 
equal, oblong, obtuse, hooded at the apex ; three inner segments 
equal, obovate, their margins fringed with long, delicate, rich 
purple hairs. September. I. rich dark green, edged with a 
narrow marpn of purple, oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. to 3ft. long, 
and 6in. to 8m. broad, sheathing at the base. Andes of Ecuador, 
1867. This is one of the finest introductions of late years, and 
equally as valuable from a horticultural point of view as it is 
interesting from its peculiar structure. (B. M. 5705.) 



Cochlospermiuu — continued. 
C. Gossypium (cottony), fl. yellow, large. May. I. throe to five- 

lobed; lobes acute, entire, tomentose beneath, h. 50ft. India, 

1822. Syn. Bombax Gossypium. (B. F. S. 171.) 

The other two species reputed to have been introduced are orino- 
cense and mtifolium. 

COCKCKAFEKS {Melolontha vulgaris). The Cock- 
chafers, or May Bugs, are very destructive, both in the 
larval and the perfect state. In the latter condition, they 
are found during the spring, generally towards the end of 
May. They are rarely seen out in the day, choosing night 
to carry on their depredations. They feed chiefly on the 
leaves of the Oak, Hazel, Elm, and WiUow, sometimes 
wholly denuding them of their foliage. Cockchafers belong 
to the order Lamellicornes, the antennse of which are 





Fig. 482. .Female and Male Cockchafers. 

lamellated, or consisting of a series of plates (see Fig. 482). 
The female lays her eggs in the earth, several inches below 
the surface, placing them one by one in a little heap until 
some eighty or ninety have been deposited. The eggs are 
somewhat oval, and of a white or pale 
yellow colour. They are hatched in 
about a fortnight. As soon as the larva 
has reached its full length (see Fig. 483), 
it measures l^in. or more, and is dirty 
white, with brown head, and blackish at 




Fiq. 481. Cochliostema odoratissimum. 

C. odoratlsslinmn (sweetest-scented), fi., outer perianth seg- 
ments yellomsh-green at the base, reddish above ; inner segments 
large, deep blue, with a large white claw. I. pale green above, 
long, sheathing, gracefully recurved; margins bordered with 
red; under surface red, marked with deep red-violet Imes. 
The scent in this form Is much more powerful than in C. Jacobi- 
anum. See Fig. 481. 

COCHLOSFERMUH (from cochlo, to twist, and 
sperma, a seed; in allusion to the form of the seed). 
Obd. Bixinece. Magnificent stove evergreen trees or shrubs. 
Flowers yeUow, largOj panicled, with the peduncles articu- 
lated at the base. Leaves alternate, stipulate, palmatifid 
or digitate ; petioles jointed at the base. They thrive well 
in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings of ripened shoots, 
taken in April, will root in sand, if placed in bottom heat, 
under a hand glass; but plants raised from seed make 
finer trees. 



Ftg. 485. Grub of Cockchafek. 
the tail end. By this time, it is three 
and a-half years old, and has subsisted 
on the tender roots of the plants. It 
then takes the pupa form, remaining 
in the earth until winter is past, and 
the perfect beetle emerges, as previously 
stated, in spring. 

The following are a few of the nu- 
merous remedies recommended for the 
extermination of this troublesome pest. 
Where they abound in large quantities, 
they may be shaken down on to cloths 
spread under the trees, and afterwards collected and 
destroyed. 

Starlings. In some nurseries and other large establish- 
ments, it is customary to hang nesting boxes around, for 
the benefit of the starlings, who soon take to the nest'i. 
As soon as the mature Cockchafer appears above ground, 
the starlings are ready to receive him, and the result is 
comparative freedom from the insect. Books, partridges, 
and some other birds, should also be encouraged, for 
when the sofl is dug, particularly in a slight frost, they 
wUl clear off all the grubs they can reach. 

Colza. The French sow colza on the ground infested with 
Cockchafer grubs, and when there is a good crop, it is dug 
or ploughed in. We have found rape, used in this manner, 
very serviceable. 

Nitrate of Soda and Soot. This, sown at the rate of 
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Cockcliafers — continued. 
2owt. of nitrate and 30 bushels of soot per acre, materially 
reduces the grubs numerically, particularly if the ground 
has been dug level, so that the mixture gets washed into 
the soil equally. 

Gas Lime. Applied in the proportion of 40 bushels to 
the acre, this wiU kill nearly all grubs and insects, and 
will also manure the ground; but it must be ploughed in 
deeply before sowing. It is desirable that the ground 
should remain vacant for some time after. 

COCKBOACHES {Blatta orientalis). These pests 
are frequently, but erroneously, termed Black Beetles. In 
its mature state, the male has wings extending only half 
the length of the body ; the female has only rudimentary 




Fig. 484. Female Cockroach. 

wings (see Pig. 484) ; her eggs, which are about sixteen 
in number, are enclosed in an oblong case, which she 
carries about with her at first, fixed to the abdomen 
by a sort of gum. There are several good recipes for 
the destruction of these ; and, although not generally so 
numerous as some other insects, they are sufficiently so to 
demand attention. It should be remembered that, like 
Crickets, they will not always eat the same thing, and, 
therefore, if one remedy fails, another should be tried. 



Cockroaclies — continued. 

Traps. The ordinary beetle traps sold at shops, if 
baited with honey or sprinkled with beer, will catch large 
quantities. Basins, containing beer, or beer and water, 
and having a few sticks placed against the sides to 
form a road, will also be found successful ; soda water or 
champagne bottles, partly filled with beer and water, or 
weak honey syrup, and sunk into the earth, will prove very 
effective traps if not too often disturbed. 

COCKSCODIB. See Celosia. 

COCKSFUB THORN. See. Crateegus Crus-galli. 

COCOA-NUT FIBBi: REFUSIi. This is a most 
useful and inexpensive material, extensively employed by 
gardeners for various purposes. It is described as being 
free from any acid, saline, or tannin principle. The more 
recent or fresh it is, the longer it will last, and the 
better it is for all purposes. Being very light and easily 
worked, it forms one of the best materials for plunging 
small pots in, either in the propagating house or frame, 
in winter and spring, or outside, at any time. Cuttings 
of tender bedding plants, are propagated by thousands 
annually iu Cocoa-nut Fibre, as they root into it very 
quickly. It may also be used for potting such plants as 
these, but not for any subjects that are to be potted 
permanently, as it retains too much moisture, and de- 
composes so quickly. As a surface covering for flower- 
beds in summer, and for affording protection to the 
roots of somewhat tender plants during the winter months. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse is unequalled, in cheapness or 
otherwise. It may be employed with much success in 
rendering stiff, clayey, and other- unfertile soils into pro- 
ductive ones, and is also useful in various other ways. 

COCOA-NUT FALM. See Cocos uncifera. 
COCOA FLUM. See Chrysobalanns Icaco. 




Fig. 485. Cocos australis, showing Fruiting Plant before Stem is developed, and detached Fruit, 



James's Phosphor Paste. Without exception, this is 
one of the best exterminators. Spread on slices of 
bread, or mixed with honey, the insect takes it readily. 
Two or three applications are generally sufficient. 

Arsenic. This, prepared as for ants, or mixed with 
boiled potatoes, parsnips, or roasted apples, will also kill 
almost every one in a few nights. 

Bracken. The fresh cut fronds of Pteris aquilina, laid 
about, are said to drive them away. 



COCOS (from coco, the Portuguese for monkey; in 
reference to the end of the nut being like a monkey's 
head). Cocoa-nut Tree. Oed. Palmece. A genus of ele- 
gant stove palms, which, in their native countries, grow 
into majestic proportions. They are unarmed trees, with 
smooth, ringed trunks, and pinnatisect leaves, with linear 
segments. Spadices appearing in the axils of the lower 
leaves. Drupes with a fibrous husk and a solitary seed, 
with three holes at the base. They thrive in a oompost 
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Cocos — continued. 
of two parts rich loam, one part peat, and one of sand. 
During the growing period, copious supplies of water must 
be given, the quantity of which should be gradually 
diminished as winter approaches. They are not so well 
suited for sub-tropical gardening as many other genera 
of palms; but, in a weU-drained and sheltered spot, it is 
probable several of the species might prove satisfactory. 

C. anstralls (Southern). I. pinnate, with very numerous linear- 

flaucous pinnsB. Stem erect, columnar, in old specimens 20ft. to 
Oft. high. Buenos Ayres and Paraguay. A slow -growing, 
decidedly ornamental palm. See Fig. 485. 



COCOB — continued. 

orange-coloured nuts, enclosed in an edible pulp, about aa large 
as an English acomi (B. M. 6180.) 

C. RomanzoSBana (Bomanzoff's).* I. long, gracefully arched ; 
pinnte long, pendent, dark green. Brazil. A handsome decora- 
tive species. 

0. schlzophylla (cut-leaved). • !. pinnate, spreading, dark green, 

fracefully arched, 6ft. or more in height ; pinnse 2ft. long, lin. 
road ; apical lobe 6in. to Sin. broad, deeply bifid ; petioles 
bordered with red; edges armed with stout red spines. K. 8ft. 
Brazil, 1846. 
C. Weddellana (Weddel's).* I 1ft. to 4ft. or more in length, 
gracefully arched ; pinnje disposed nearly the whole length of the 
petioles, long, narrow, pendent, dark green on the upper surface, 




ST'" ' " ' 

Fig. 486. Cocos Weddeliana. 



C. nudfera (nut-bearing). Cocoa-nut Palm. I. pinnate, 6ft. to 
20ft. in length ; pinnse long, somewhat narrow and pendent, 
bright glossy green, ft. 50ft, East Indies, 1690. A very common 
species in tropical countries, but somewhat difficult to cultivate 
in this country. (J. B. 1879, 202.) 

C. plumosa (feathery).* I. pinnate, 3ft. to 15ft. in length ; pinnse 
clustered together in bunches, 1ft. to 2ft. in length, about lin. in 
breadth, somewhat obtusely pointed, dark green above, glaucous 
below. Stem stout, straight, columnar, ft. 40ft. to 50ft. Brazil, 
1825. A highly ornamental tree, with long leaves and drooping 
bunches of waxy flowers, which are succeeded by quantities of 



tlaucous beneath. Stem slender, clothed with a quantity of 
lack netted fibres. South America. This is probably the most 
elegant small palm ever introduced into Europe, and one that 
should be in every collection of stove plants. Syns. Leopoldinia 
pulchra and Glaziova eletjantissima. See Fig. 486, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. William Bull. 

There tre many other species of this genus, among which arJ? : 
capitata^ comosa, coronata, fiexuosa, lapidea^ cmd oleracea. 

CODISiUlVI (from Codebo, the Malayan name for one 
of the species). Stn. Oroton. Obd. ^uphoriiace'r:. A 
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Codiseiun, — continued. 
genus of stove evergreen shrubs. Male flowers : calyx 
membranous, three to six (often five) parted, reflexed, 
imbricate; petals five, scale formed, shorter than the 
calyx, and alternating with as many glands; stamens 
numerons. Female flowers ; calyx five-cleft ; petals absent. 
Ovarium girded by five hypogynons scales at base, three- 
celled, a single ovule in each cell. Among omamental- 
foliaged plants, few, if any, are more useful or beautiful 
than the different varieties of this genus, several of which, 
besides having magnificently- coloured leaves, are very 
remarkable on account of their singular form. Excepting 
Dracaenas, no similar class of plants are more easily cul- 
tivated than Codiseums; and, as they are available for use 
all the year round, no stove, however small, should be 
without, at least, one or two varieties. When required for 
table decoration, they should be grown with single stems. 
The best way to obtain these is to take off the tops of any 
strong leading shoots, and form them into cuttings. They 
may be struck by placing singly in small pots, and 
covering with beU glasses, in strong, moist heat, where they 
will soon emit roots, without losing any of the leaves 
attached at the time they were inserted. When fairly 
struck, they should receive a little air, by tilting the glass, 
gradually affording more till they bear fuU exposure. The 
most useful sizes for table decoration are from 1ft. to 
18in. high ; and, as using the plants for this purpose often 
causes them to lose their lower leaves by 
the time they reach such a height, the tops 
may be again taken off and put in as cut- 
tings. They must be grown in a very moist 
atmosphere, and be well attended to by 
watering and syringing, or red spider is sure 
to appear. This pest, and thrip, are the two 
worst enemies to contend with in growing 
Codiseums, and no pains should be spared to 
rid the plants of them so soon as they 
are seen, as they quickly commit irrepar- 
able damage. The most effective remedy 
for thrip is to dip the heads of the plants 
in strong tobacco water, which destroys the 
Insects, and also their eggs. For spider, 
there is nothing so effectual as hand- washing, 
with a, soft sponge and soap water. Insects 
increase most rapidly when the air of the 
house becomes too dry, or the plants suffer 
from want of water at the roots. Besides 
being of so much value for table decoration, 
and the embellishment of rooms generally, 
Codiseums are equally serviceable for fur- 
nishing conservatories and other cool houses 
during the summer and autumn months — a 
time when such fine-foliaged plants may be 
employed with good effect. When used in 
this way, they must be gradually hardened 
before venturing to place them out of stove 
heat, as thoy are very susceptible to cold, 
and sudden changes cause their leaves to 
fall off. The soil best suited is fibry loam, 
with the addition of a good sprinkling of 
sand, to keep it open and porous. In this, 
with due attention to their requirements as 
to water, &c., they wiU grow very freely 
Plants required for large specimens, either 
for decoration or exhibition purposes, should 
be encouraged to make plenty of side 
branches, pinching the end of the leading 
shoot, if they do not start freely without; 
but, generally, they require very Uttle assistance, as their 
natural growth is bushy and regular. In order to bring 
out to the fullest extent the rich markings of the leaves, 
it win be necessary to subject the plants to plenty of 
light, by placing on pans, or inverted pots, so as to raise 
them above others they may be growing amongst. One 
great advantage in growing Codiseums is that they can be 



Codisenm— continued. 
confined to small pots, and kept to a limited size, if 
desired, for a great length of time. The temperature most 
suitable for winter is one ranging from 60deg. to 70deg., 
according to the state of . the weather. All the under- 
mentioned have probably originated from two or three 
species, and they are now generally classed by catalogue 
compilers under the erroneous generic term of Groton, from 
which genus the present one is not only distinct, but it 
belongs to a different section of Euphorbiaceae. 

The majority of the innumerable forms cultivated in 

gardens may be referred to G. pictum. Scarcely more 

than three or four species exist, and about these all the 

Codiseums may be grouped as seedling forms or sports. 

C> albicans (whitisli).* I. broad-lanceolate, 12in. to 15in., long, 

'2in. to 3in. broad ; ground-colour dark shining green, beautifully 

variegated with ivory-white ; under side slightly tinted with 

crimson. A dense-growing variety. 

C* angustifolinm (narrow-leaved). A synonym of C. atigu&tU- 

simum. 
C. aagUStlSBlinum (narrowest).* 2. drooping, linear, 12in. 
18in. long, ^in. to Jin. broad, channelled, bluntish at the apex, 
tapering at the base ; upper surface dark shining green ; margins 
and midrib golden-yellow ; under surface similar, but paior, 
Polynesia. SYN. C. angustifolmm. 
C> aucubsefollum (Auouba-Ieaved).* I, dark shining green ove 
with yellow or somewhat crimson blotches; 6in. to Sin. long, 
21n. to 2Jm. wide, three to four times longer than the stalK, 
oblong-acuminate, tapering at the base ; midrib and veins green, 
or slightly tinged with pink. Polynesia, 1868. 




Fig. 487. Codleum Baron JfaANCK SeilliSiiie. 



C. Baron Franck Selllidre.* I. very close together, thick and 
leathery, from lOin. to 15in. long, and from 24in. to 3iin. 
broad, graceful, curved at the tip, of a brilliant green, light 
pink underneath when adult ; the large nerves are of a pale 
yellow, but soon become ivory-white, as does also the petiole'. 
Stem robust, green. Plant extremely vigorous. In the young 
specimens, the costa, besides being large, is very frequently 
irregular ; but in adults, it is invariably straight ; the lateral 
nerves are of a very beautiful white, and the contrast ot 
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Codiaeuiu — continued. 

colours produces a very striking effect. See Fig. 487. (E. H. 

18S0, p. 193.) 
O. Burtonli (Burton's). I. lanceolate, 12in. to 15in. long, about 

3in. wide at the broadest part, close set and arching, dark 

shining gTeen, banded and marbled with rich golden-yellow. 
C. chelsoni (Chelsea).* I. narrow, droopinp;, sometimes plain, 

sometimes twisted spirally ; in this latter state, the variegation 



Codissum — continued. 
C. comutnm (horned).* I. eight to ten times longer than the 
stalks, about lin. wide, oblong, obtuse, irregularly lobed ; lobes 
oblong lanceolate, acute or obtuse, rounded at the base, sinuous 
at the margin; upper surface dark shining green, irregularly, 
mottled with yellow ; midrib deep golden yellow, excurrent near 
the apex into a thread-like process, Jin. long. Polynesia, 1870. 

C. Crown Prince.* I. lanceolate, acuminate, 12in. to 15in. long, 




Fi8. 488. CoM.s;uM illusteis. 



shows up most distinctly, being of a bright salmon-orange tint, 
shaded with crimson. New Guinea, 1879. 

C. ohrysophyllnni (golden-leaved). I. small, yellowish. Poly- 
nesia, 1875. 

C. Cooperl (Cooper's). I. with yellow veins and blotches, ulti- 
mately changing to red. Polynesia, 1874. 



2in. wide, bright shining green ; midrib and primary veins bright 
golden-yellow. An erect-gi-owing sort, sometimes having leaves 
beautifully marbled over the entire surface. 

C. Disraeli (Disraeli's).* I. about 1ft. in length, marked on a 
gi'een gi-ound-colour with golden ribs and veins, broadish at the 
base, and throwing out two side lobes of moderate development. 
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Oodimim — conlinued. 

the middle lobe, which is contracted iu Ihe lower portion and 
broader upward, being much longer than the others, thus 
becoming more or less distinctly halbert-shaped. Polynesia, 1876. 
C. DodrawiUB (Mrs. Dodgson's).* I. linear-lanceolate, 9in. to 12in. 
long, Jin. to fin. broad, sometimes becoming spiral ; bright 
green, with a very rich gold stripe centre ; margins the same 
colour. Habit very graceful 



CodieBTUn — conivnued. 

C. elegans (elegant).* I, 6in. long, ^in. wide, ten to twelve times 
longer than the stalk, linear-lanceolate, rather obtuse at the 
apex; upper surface dark green, midrib crimson or yellowish, 
mar^ns slightly pink: lower surface dull green, mottled with 
purple. India, 1861. Syn. C. parmfolium. 

C. Evansianum (Evans's).* I. bright olive-green, trilobed ; mid- 
ribs and veins golden-yellow j the interspaces spotted with the 




C. Xarl of Derby.* I. suffused with bright red, trilobed | stems, 
petioles, and midribs of a very bright yellow. 

C. ebnmeilin (ivory-white). I. elliptical-lanceolate, slightly re- 
curved, . 6in. long, liin. in breadth, deep green, with a broad 
. entral band, from iin. to Jin. wide, of a clear ivory or creamy 
v/hite, the white running out half way to the margin iu acute 
projections at the bases of the principal veins. 



same colour ; with age, the green deepens and changes to a bright 
bronzy-crimson, and the midribs, veins, and spots become a rich 
orange-scarlet. Polynesia, 1879. - 

C. fUoatum (painted). I. obovate-elliptic, sometimes blotched in 
the lower half with broad irregular patches of yellow on one or 
both sides of the midrib, sometimes having only a yellow midrib 
and yellow reticulations ; petioles rose-coloured. Polynesia. 
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CoSiavaa.— continued. 
C. glorlOBum (glorious).* I, long, narrow, drooping ; ground-colour 
green, variegation creamy-yellow^ very variable in-cnaracter. In 
some, there is a creamy-yellow midrib, with a band on each side ; 
in others, the midrib is bright gieen ; the markings are of the 
spotted style, with here and there large blotches of cveamy- 



Codissnm — continued. 

to lOin. long, 3in. broad at the widest part, dark olive-green ; 

midrib, primary veins, and margin deep golden-yellow. 

C. grande (grand). I. deep green; midrib and some scattered 
spots yellow. Polynesia. 




Fig. 490. CODI^UM RECURVIFOLIUM. 



vellow and in other parts clouded markings, of smaller confluent 
blotches and spots. Sometimes these conditions are reversed, 
and there are longisb pa,tches on which the giound-colour is 
creamy reUeved by a few clouded gieen markings. New Hebrides, 
1878. 
C. eoldiel (Goldie's).* I. broad, panduriform, and trilobed. Sin. 



C. Hanburyanum (Hanbury's). I. 15in. long, 2Jin. broad, olive- 
green, finely marked with rich golden-yellow and rosy-crimson. 

C. Hawkeri (Hawker's).* I. broadly lanceolate, about 6in. long, 
mostly, with the petioles, light creamy -yeUow ; margins bright 
green, Polynesia, 1879. 

C. Henryanum (Henry's). I. oblong-ovate, acuminate, 9in. long 

2z 
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Codieeiuu — contvtmed. 

3in. broad, dark green, suSused and mottled with golden- 
yellow ; in some cases, the leaf s distinctly banded. 
C. HUleannm (Hill's).* I. 6iin. long, 2iin. wide, six to seven 
times longer than the stalk, oblong sub-spathulate, acuminate, 
tapering at the base ; marg^ sinuous ; upper surface shining 



Codimun — contimied. 

running from the midrib towards the margin ; midribs, young 
stems, and petioles golden-yellow. Erromango, 1869. 
C. IllUStrls (brilliant). I. green, richly maculated with golden- 
yellow, the central bar yellow, and the variegation irregularly 
■distiibuted, ■ so- that sometimes the points are almost wholly 




purplish-green, midrib and secondary veins bright crimson ; lower 
surface dull purple, veins crimson. Polynesia, 1868. 
C. Bookeriannin (Hooker's).* I, broadly ovate-lanceolate, 
abruptly tapering or rounded at the base ; upper surface beautiful 
dark shining green, broken at the base with a broad blotch of 
golden-yellow, and with irregular projections of the same colour 



golden! mostly three-lobed, on puiplish petioles, the baao beine 
oblong, succeeded by two lateraT aftevnafe lobes, which as weS 
as the apex, appear to be twisted or curved, so as to acquire a 

nw' See Mj"J§f S"""! • t" ^'"'^'"^ly distinct and attSve 
plant, bee Fig. 188, for which we are indebted to Mr. Bull 

C. Imperator (commanding).* I. 12in. to 18in. long, 3in. wide 
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CodisBUm— co?itm«e(J. 

at the broadest part, arching, pale gieen, much suffused and 
mottled with creamy-white ; petiole, midrib, and margin dis- 
tinctly marked with a deep tint of the same colour. 

C. Imperlale (imperial). I. twisted, with yellow margins and 
blotches, changing to crimson. New Hebrides, 1875. 

C. Inslgne (remarkable).* I. linear-oblong, deep green ; midrib 
and veins beautiful golden-yellow ; margins rosy-crimson. In 
the older leaves, the markings run in from the edge, and become 
suffused over the central bar, so that the colours become nearly 
equally balanced, in which state the foliage is very handsome. 

C. Interruptuin (interrupted). I. linear-lanceolate, tapering at 
the base, acute or obtuse at the apex, sometimes twisted spirally 
below the middle, sinuous at the margin; upper surface dark 
purplish-green, midrib crimson ; under surface purplish, midrib 
crimson. Polynesia, 1868. 

C. Irregnlsire (iiTegular).* I, oblong, tapering at the extreme 
base, dilated above, again contracted below the middle, acute 
at the apex ; upper surface dark shining green above, with a few 
golden blotches, midrib golden-yellow, margin sinuous ; lower 
surface dull green, midrib pale yellow. Polynesia, 1868. 

C. JamesU (James's).* I. ovate, 5in. to Bin. long, 3in. wide, 
dark sage-gi-een, marbled with creamy-white and various shades 
of green and yellow. Very distinct, of dwarf free-branching habit. 

C. Johannls (John's).* I. linear-lanceolate, acute, tapenng at the 
base ; upper surface slightly channelled, shining green, centre and 
margins orange-yellow ; under surface similar, but paler. Poly- 
nesia, 1871. 

C. lactenm (milk-white). I. oblong, spathulate, bluntly acuminate, 
tapering at the base ; margins sinuous, whitish ; upper surface 
dark shining green, midrib and secondary veins milky or yel 
lowish-white ; under suriace dull green. Polynesia. 

C> lanolfoUuin (lance-leaved). I. narrow-lanceolate, 9in. to 15in. 
long, IJin. broad at the widest part, dark green ; midrib, margin, 
and primary veins pale yellow, eventually becoming reticulated 
with bright rosy-piuK. Distinct, erect-growing. 

C. limbatum (bordered). I. spotted and margined with yellow. 
India, 1873. 

C. Macfarlanei (Macfarlane's). I. linear-lanceolate, pendulous, 
arching, 9in. to 12in. long, lin. broad_, dark fiery crimson when 
mature; young leaves rich yellow, irregularly blotched with 
dark green. 

C. macnlatum (spotted). I. lanceolate, sub-acuminate, tapering 
at the base, lOin. .to 12in. long ; upper surface dark shining green, 
irregularly speckled with yellow, midrib, secondary veins, and 
margins golden- yellow ; under surface similar, but paler. 

C. m. KatonU (Eaton's). I. bright green, with round yellow 
spots. Polynesia, 1878. 

C. majestlcum (majestic).* I. rather narrow, 12in. to 18in. long, 
deep green, ribbed with yellow when young, the green changing 
with age into a deep olive, and the yellow becoming crimson. 
Polynesia, 1876. This plant has a very elegant drooping habit. 

C. mazimiim (largest). I. oblong, acute, rounded at the base, 
lOin. to 12in. long ; margins sinuous, yellow ; upper surface bright 
shining green, with a few yellow blotches, midrib and secondary 
veins golden ; lower surface duU greenish-yellow. Polynesia, 1868. 

C. medinni variegatnin (middle variegated).* 2. oblong, obtuse, 
acuminate, tapering at the base, 3iin. to *iin. long, lin. to l^in. 
wide ; margins golden, sinuous ; upper surface dark shining 
green, midrib and secondary veins golden-yellow ; nnder surface 
dull pale green. India. This species is commonly grown in 
gardens under the name of C variegatum, 

C. Mrs. Dorman.* I. linear-lanceolate, arching, smooth and 
regular, 12in. to 15in. long, iin. broad, with a conspicuous 
irregular rich orange-scarlet stripe in the centre ; margins green. 

C. multicolor (many-coloured). I. of somewhat irregular form, 
with 4 shape not very unlike C. irregulare ; in a young state 
light green, with yellow tracings, but in a matured state dark 
green, blotched with yellow, deep orange, and crimson ; midrib 
red ; secondary veins yellowish. Polynesia, 1871. 

C. mntabile (variable). A synonym of C. princeps. 

C. NevUIlae (Lady Dorothy NeviU's).* I. oblong-lanceolate, olive- 
green when young, barred and marked with yellow ; when mature, 
the yellow changes to a crimson, shaded with orange, the green 
becomes darker, and is suffused with a metallic hue. Polynesia, 
1880. See Kg. 489, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons. 

C. parvlfoliam (smaU-leaved). A synonym of C. elegans. 

C. plctnm (painted). I. oblong, acuminate, 6iii. to 9in. long; 
ground-colour rich crimson, in-egidarly blotched and spotted with 
bright green and black. India. (B. M. 3061.) 

C. PUgrlmU (Pilgrim's).* I. ovate, acuminate, 61n. to Sin. long, 
3in. broad, pale green, with deep golden markings, heavily 
suffused with rich pink. 

C. Prince of Wales. I. pendulous, arching, slightly twisted, 
almost entirely pale yellow, margined and mottled with bright 
carmine ; edges beautifully undulated ; midrib and petiole bright 
magenta. 

C princeps (princely).* I. broad linear, at first green, with a 
joUoTir costa, yellow margins, and a few scattered yellow blotches 



Codiseum — continued. 

on the blade ; when mature, these colours are entirely changed, 
the green portions into a dark bronzy hue, and all the yellow 
markings, mcluding the midrib, into the richest rosy-cnmson. 
New Hebrides, 1878. Syn. C. mutaWle. 
C. Queen Victoria.* I. oblong-lanceolate, 9in. to 12in. long, 
2in. broad, rich golden-yellow, finely mottled with gxeen ; midrib 
and primary veins rich magenta, changing with age to a vivid 
crimson ; margin unevenly banded with carmine, often extending 
as far as the midrib. Of free-branching habit and medium growth. 

C. recurvifolium (recurved-leaved). A very fine and distinct 
broad-leaved variety, of dense habit, and with recurved foliage far 
superior to the well-known C. volutum. The midribs and veins, 
which are crimson, bordered with yellow, are much sunk, giving 
the upper suriace of the leaves a rigid and waved appearance. 
The variegation is well marked, and the contrast of the different 
tints to the deep olive-green ground colour is very pleasing. See 
Fig. 490, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and Sons. 

C. spirale (spiral).* I. spiral, 9in. to 12in. long, and about lin. 
wide, pendulous ; in a young state, deep gxeen, striped up the 
centre with a broad band of golden-yellow ; when mature, deep 
bronzy-green, with a deep crimson midrib. South Sea Islands, 
1873. 

C. Stewartli (Stewart's). I. obovate, rounded at the base, shortly 
stalked, dark olive-gTeen, irregularly banded and margined with 
rich orange ; midrib and petioles bright magenta. New Guinea, 
1880. 

C. superblens (superb).* Z. oblong, acute, rounded at the base ; 
colouring exceedingly rich and unique ; in the least-coloured 
condition, they are green, with clouded yellowish markings ; as 
these mature, the green deepens, the yellow brightens, and the 
coppery-red veining and margin are brought out ; subsequently, 
the green becomes blackish-bronze, while all the pale portions 
become coppery, the veins and costa being crimson. New 
Guinea, 1878. 

C. tricolor (three-coloured).* I. oblong-spathulate, very acute, 
gradually tapering from the upper third to the base ; margin 
sinuous ; upper surface dark shining green, central portion and 
midrib golden-yellow, secondary veins uncoloured; lower suriace 
dull reddish-green. Polynesia, 1868. 

C. trilobum (three-lobed). I, three-lobed, blotched with yellow 
Polynesia, WW. 

C. triumpbans (triumphant).* I. oblong, deep green, with a 
golden line on each side the midrib ; primary veins also golden, 
running into a network of the same colour towards the point ; 
costa rich bright crimson ; when fully matured, the leaves become 
rich greenish-bronze, and the costa an intense rosy-crimson. 
New Hebrides, 1878. 

C. t. Harwoodianum (Harwood's). l. deep green, with a golden 
line on each side the midrib ; principal veins also golden, running 
into a network of the same colour towards the point ; costa rich 
bright crimson, forming a pretty contrast witn the colour on 
either side. A flue variety from the New Hebrides. When fully 
matured, the leaves become rich greenish-bronze, and the costa 
an intense rosy-crimson, very bright and effective. See Fig. 491, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Bull. 

C. undnlatum (undulated).* I. oblong, acuminate. Bin. to 9in. 
long, l^in. to 2in. wide, tapering at the base, crisped or un- 
dulate at the margins ; upper surface of a rich claret-colour, 
with crimson blotches, midrib purplish; lower surface claret- 
coloured, with crimson blotches, and green secondary veins. 
Polynesia. 

C. Veltcbii (Veitch's).* I. oblong-lanceolate, rounded at the base, 
about 12in. long ; margins pink ; upper surface dark shining green, 
midrib and secondary veins bright pink ; lower surface claret- 
coloured. Polynesia, 1868. 

C. volutum (rolled-leaved). I. with golden venation, rolled in at 
the tip. Polynesia, 1874. 

C. Warrenli (Warren's).* I. spiral, linear-lanceolate, 26in. to 30in. 
long by lin. to liin. broad, pendent, arching, dark green, 
irregularly mottled, and suffused with orange-yellow and carmine, 
which, in the old leaves, changes to crimson. Polynesia, 1880. 
Said to be the most graceful and best of the narrow-leaved 
section. 

C. Weismanni (Weismann's).* I. linear-lanceolate, lOin. to llin. 
long, tapering at the base, very acute at the apex; margins 
sinuous ; upper surface dark shining green, with a few small 
golden blotches, midrib and margins golden-yellow; under 
surface similar, but paler green. Polynesia, 1868. 

C. Wllliamsii (Williams's). * I. obovate-oblong, 12in. to 15in. 
long, 3in. to 4in. broad; edges finely undulated; when young, 
irregularly banded with yellow, and midrib and primary veins 
of a bright magenta colour; as they become more mature, 
this magenta changes to a rich violet-crimson ; under surface 
rich crimson. One of the handsomest. 

C. Wllsonii (Wilson's). I. linear-lanceolate, 18in. to 20in. long, 
lin. to liin. broad, pendent, arching, bright green, irregularly 
suffused with rich yellow. New Guinea, 1880. 

C. Yonngll (Young's).* I. lOin. to 20in. long, and nearly lin. 
wide ; upper suriace dark green, irregularly blotched and spotted 
with pale yellow and rosy-red ; under suriace of a uniform dark 
red. Polynesia, 1873. 
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CODLIN GRUB. See Apple or Codlin Grub. 

CODI.INS AND CREAM. See Epilobium Mr- 
sutum. 

COSONOFSIS (from Tcodon, a bell, and opsis, resem- 
blance; in reference to the shape of the flowers). Stn. 
Glossocomia. Ord. CampanulacecB. A genus of glabrous 
herbs. Flowers whitish, yellowish, or deep pnrple, ter- 
minal, axillary, pedunculate. Leaves alternate or nearly 
opposite, ovate, acuminated, not entire, on short petioles, 
glaucous, rarely hoary beneath. Branches usually opposite 
more or leas articulated at their origin. 

C. Clematldea (Clematis-like).' fl. white, tinged with blue. 

I. stalked, ovate, acuminate, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Mountains of Asia. 

Hardy perennial. Syn. Glossocomia clematidea. (R. G. 167.) 
C. cordata (cordate). A synonym of Campanumcea javanica, 
C. gracilis. See Campanumsea gracilis. 
C. rotundlfolia (round-leaved). A. yellowish-green, veined with 

dark purple, large ; corolla uroeolate-globose, campanulate, with 

an inflated tube ; peduncles terminal, slender, one-flowered. 

I, petioled, opposite or rarely alternate, ovate, rather obtuse. 

Himalaya. A long, slender, climbing annual. (B. M. 1942.) 
C. r. grandlflora (large-flowered). A very pretty variety, with a 

more variegated corolla than the type, the flowers very much 

resembling those of the Deadly Nightshade (Atropa Belladonna,). 

Himalaya. (B. M. 5018.) 

CCEIiESTIlTA (from ccelestis, celestial ; in reference to 
the blue-coloured flowers). Obd. CompositcB. This genua 
is now merged into Ageratum. Half-hardy, showy, herba- 
ceous perennials. Pappus a membranous rim; involucre 
cylindrical, many-leaved, imbricated; receptacle convex, 
naked; florets all tubular. They are of easy culture in 
ordinary garden soil. Propagated by seeds and cuttings, 
which are easily managed in gentle warmth, in spring. 

C. agcratoides (Ageratum-like).* fl.-heads blue. July to October. 

I. stalked, ovate, acute, rounded at base, serrated, pilose above, 

hairy beneath, h. 1ft. New Spain. 

Other species are ccerulea and micrantha, both blue-flowered, 
and natives of America ; but they are scarcely worth growing. 

C(ELIA (from Tcoilos, hollow ; in allusion to the pollen 
masses, which are convex outside and concave inside). 
Oed. Orchidece. Very curious and pretty stove epiphytal- 
orchids. Sepals distinct, equal, spreading; petals nearly 
equal, but a little smaller than the sepals ; lip quite entire, 
unguioulate, continuous with the base of the column, which 
is short. For culture, &c., see Epidendrnm. 

C Bauerlana (Bauer's).* Jl. white, fragrant; racemes many- 
flowered; bracts long. June. I. ensiform. Pseudo-bulbs ovate. 
h. 1ft. West Indies, &e., 1790. (B. E. 28, 36.) 

C. macrostachya (large-spiked).* fl. red; 
racemes many-nowered; bracts linear-lan- 
ceolate, acute, squarrose ; lip lanceolate, bi- 
saccate at base. April. I. ensiform, plicate. 
Pseudo-bulbs large, almost globose, h. IMt. 
Guatemala,:i840. (B. M. 4712.) 

COililOFSIS (from CwUa, and opsis, 
resemblance ; resembling a Coelia) . Obb. 
Orchideae. A stove epiphytal orchid, re- 
quiring cultivation similar to Epideu- 
dnuu (which see). 

C. hyacinthosma (Hyacinth-scented).* fl. 
white ; point of the superior sepal, and of 
the petals, orange ; lip white, base and apex 
orange, with a deep crimson blotch in the 
middle; foot of column purplish-crimson; 
peduncle arising from the base of the well- 
sheathed bulb, with a dense raceme of six to 
eight flowers, which have a most delicious 
Hyacinth-like scent. I. plaited, cuneate- 
oblong, acute. Pseudo-bulbs pear-shaped. 
Panama, 1871. 

CCELOGYNE (from Icoilos, hollow, 
and gyne, female; in reference to the 
female organ, or pistil). Obd. Orchidem. 
Including Pleione. ■ Very handsome atove 
epiphytal orchids, described as follows : 
A race of pseudo-bulbous orchids, con- 
spicuous for large coloured membranous 
flowers, with converging and slightly 
spreading sepals; petals of like nature, 



Coelogyne — continued. 
but narrower; a great cucuUate lip, usually bearing 
fringes on its veins; and a broad membranous column. 
The majority of the species are what may be termed oool- 
house, or, at any rate, Intermediate-house, plants; for, 
although they like a somewhat higher temperature when 
growing, they remain more healthy, and flower more abun- 
dantly, if kept quite cool during the resting and flowering 
period. Pot culture is preferable for these plants, although 
they may alao be grown upon blocks of wood. When small, 
and under this latter treatment, they are apt to dwindle 
away, instead of increasing in size. In preparing the 
pots or pans, good drainage must be carefully provided, as, 
although Ccelogynes require and enjoy a liberal supply 
of water during the growing season, nothing stagnant 
or sour must be allowed to come near the roots. A 
good compost may be formed of about equal parts living 
sphagnum and fibrous peat, with the addition of a little 
silver sand. The plants should be raised upon a moderate- 
sized cone above the rim of the pot, and then firmly 
pressed down. The time for repotting or surfacing is just 
after the flowers are past ; and, as the blooming season 
of most of the kinds is during winter, this will come 
round about the middle of February. Although, as before 
remarked, these plants require a copious supply of -tvater 
when growing, care must be taken that it does not lie in 
the centre of the young shoots, or they will be very apt 
to decay. When the growth is fully matured, an amount 
of moisture just sufficient to keep the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling, wiH be all that is necessary. 

C. asperata (rough).* fl. about 3in. in diameter ; sepals and 
petals pale cream-colour ; lip ground-colour the same, richly 
marked with chocolate and yellow streaks and veins, which 
radiate from a rich orange-coloured central ridge or crest ; 
raceme pendulous, about 1ft. long, many-flowered. Summer. 
h. 2ft. Borneo. This is a large-growing species, which requires 
a large pot and the heat of a warm stove to attain perfection. 

C. barbata (bearded).* fl. snow-white, large; lip trifld, with 
projecting triangular acute middle lacina, three rows of narrow 
lameUse on the disk, and a border of cilise ; the lameUse, ciliae, 
and the top are altogether of a sepia-brown, verging to black, 
which forms an exceedingly neat contrast to the white colour 
of the other parts of the flowers ; spikes erect. Assam, 1837. 
This very beautiful species requires a continuous and abundant 
supply of water while growing. 

C. blflora (two-flowered), fl. white, brown. Moulmein, 1866. 

C. ciliata (ciliated).* H. yellow and white, with some brown 
markings. Autumn. A compact-growing species, with light 
green leaves, and producing bulbs about 4in. high. 




Fia. 492. Flowers of Coslogvne corrugata, 
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Coelogfyne — continued. 

C. eorm^ata (wrinkled).* ft., sepals and petals pure white; lip 
white, with a yellow plate in front, and veined with orange ; 
racemes erect, shorter than the leaves. Autumn. I. twin, about 
6in. long, coriaceous. Pseudo-bulbs much corrugated or wrinkled, 
and apple-green in colour, India, 1865. A handsome cool-house 
species. See Fig. 192. (B. M 5601.) 




Fig. 493. CCELOQYNE LAQENARIA. 

C. corymbosa (corymbose), fl. pure white. February. The 
flower-spilces in most instances are nicely thrown above its 
beautiful deep green arching foliage, whilst others nestle amongst 
its large pseudo-bulbs. India, 1875. 

C> Cristata (crested).* fl. fragrant, 3in. to 4in. in diameter ; sepals 
and petals snow-white ; lip white, with a large blotch of rich 
yellow in the middle, tlie veins being ornamented with a golden 
crest-like fringe; raceme somewhat drooping, many-flowered, 
about 9in. long. December to March. I. twin, narrow, 
coriaceous, dark green. Pseudo-bulbs somewhat oblong, smooth, 
shining, apple-green colour. Nepaul, 1837. When growing, the 
temperature of the cool end of the Cattleya house will suit this 
species admirably ; but during winter, it should be kept quite 
cool ; indeed, when in flower, it may be removed to the draw- 
ing room or parlour without fear of iiy ury, forming there a most 
enjoyable and attractive ornament. 
It must, however, be placed in the 
stove again before the shoots begin 
to grow, or the dryness of the at- 
mosphere may cause the growths to 
be stunted, and thus one season's 
bloom would be lost. It is ex- 
tremely easy to grow. One of its 
many admirers says, " You may 
take a piece, and suspend it to a 

Eiece of copper wire in a temperate 
brary, to the level of the nose, 

and it shaU be to that organ, and 

to the eye that sees it, as agreeable 

three weeks hence as it is to-day, 

by simply taking a mouthful of pure 

water and giving the bulb a squirt 

every morning without wetting the 

leaves." (B. B. 27, 57.) There is a 

variety of this plant having a pale 

lemon-coloured blotch upon the lip, 

instead of the rich yellow colour 

of the normal form ; and another 

with pure white flowers (see Warner 

and Williams' "Orchid Album," t. 

54). 
C. Cumlngli (Cuming's).* ;?., sepals 

and petals white ; lip bright yellow, 

with white down the centre, h, 

2ft. Singapore, 1840. A very pretty 

species, retaining its beauty for a 

considerable period. 
C. flaocida (flaccid).* fl. with a 

somewhat heavy odour ; sepalsand 

petals wliite ; lip white, stained 

with pale yellow in front, and 

streaked with crimson towards its 



Ccelogyne — continued. 

base; racemes long, pendulous, many-flowered. Winter and 
spring. I. twin, dark green, coriaceous. Pseudo-bulbs oblong. 
h, 1ft. Nepaul. An erect-growing free-flowering species, of con- 
siderable beauty. (B. M. 3318.) 
C. fascescens (dark-brownish). ^. large ; sepals and petals of a pale 
yellowish-brown, tipped with white ; lip edged with white and 
streaked with orange-yellow, and having on each 
side of the base two spots of cinnamon-brown ; raceme 
slightly pendulous, few-flowered. Winter. I. about 
9in. long, broad, dark green in colour. Pseudo-bulbs 
about 4in. or 5in. high. Moulmein. (G. C. 1848, 71.) 
A variety, brunnea, has pure brown flowers. 
C. Gardnerlana (Gardner's).* /. large, pure white, 
saving at the base of the lip, where they are stained 
with lemon-colour ; at the base of each is a large 
white fleshy bract; raceme long, nodding, many- 
flowered. Winter. I. twin, lanceolate, thin, bright 
green, 1ft. to lift, long, and 3in. wide. Pseudo-bulbs 
long, narrow, tapering from the base upwards, resem- 
bling long flasks. A.Ut. Khasia,1837. (P.M. B.6, 73.) 
C. Gowerii (Gower's).* Jl., sepals and petals snow- 
white ; lip also white, having three parallel raised 
lines and a lemon-coloured blotch on the disk ; raceme 
pendulous, many-flowered. Winter and spring. I. 
lanceolate, about 6in. long, bright green. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, shining green. Assam, 1869. A rare 
but lovely small-growing species, suitable for cultiva- 
tion on a block of wood. It requires cool treatment. 
C. Hookerlana (Hooker's).* fl. rose-purple, white, 
brown, yellow. May. h. Sin. Sikkim, 1878. A pretty 
little species of the Pleione section, differing from 
most of its fellows by producing its leaves and flowers 
simultaneously. Syn. Pleume Hookeriana. 
C, hnmills (humble).* fl. solitary, 3in. in diameter ; 
sepals and petals white, faintly, or somewhat deeply, 

tinged with rose-colour ; lip white, spotted and 

~"-~ streaked with crimson and brown, and traversed by 

six parallel veins, which are fringed, as is also the 
border. Late autumn. I. plaited, dark green. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, dark green. Nepaul, 1866. Syn. Pleione 
humilis. (B. M. 5674.) There is a variety with yellow 
spots and stains on lip. 
C. lagenaria (bottle-shaped), fl. solitary ; sepals and petals lilac 
or rose-colour ; lip large, white, striped and barred with rich 
crimson and yellow, and waved and crisped at the margin ; scape 
springing from the very base of the pseudo-bulb. I. solitary, 
thin, plaited, about 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs somewhat flask or 
bottle-shaped, flattened below the conical neck, and there lapping 
over, like the lid of a box ; dark green, mottled brown, wrinkled. 
Khasia, 1856. SYN. Pleione lagenaria. See Fig. 493. (B. M. 5370.) 
C. maculata (spotted).* fl., sepals and petals white; lip white, 
beautifully barred with crimson; bracts pale green, inflated. 
October, November. I. 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs depressed at the 
top, forming a kind of ring around a short thick oeak, whence 
the leaves have fallen ; partly clothed mth brown scales. Khasia, 
Assam, &c., 1837. SYNS. Qomphostylis Candida and Pleione 
maculata. (B. M. 4691.) 




Fig. 494. Ccelogvne odobatissima. 
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Ccslog^ue — continued. 

C. Massangeana (Massange's).* fi., sepals and petals light ochre- 
coloured ; lip tritid, beautifully maroon-brown, wim ochre- 
coloured veins ; raceme pendulous, many, but loosely, flowered. 
Pseudo-bulbs pyriform, bearing two Stanhopea-like leaves. 1879. 
This species is closely allied to C. aspemta. (P. M. n. s. 373.) 

C. media (middle).* ft,, on spikes lOin. high ; sepals and petals 
creamy-white ; lip yellow and brown. Khasia, 1837. A pretty 
small-growing winter-flowering species, with short round pseudo- 
bulbs, and leaves 7in. long. 

C ocellata (eyed).* ft., sepals and petals pure white ; lip curiously 
fringed or crested, white, streaked and spotted mth yellow and 
brown at the base; side lobes with two bright yellow spots on 
each ; column bordered with bright orange ; racemes upright. 
March and April. I. long, narrow, bright green, longer than the 
racemes. Pseudo- bulbs ovate. India, 1822. A very pretty 
species, well adapted for block culture. (B. M. 3767.) The variety 
maxtTna is a very handsome form, with a raceme of about eight 
star-like flowers ; the segments lanceolate ; lip saddle-shaped, 
with a terminal lobe marked with yellow. 1879. 

C. odoratlsslma (very sweet-scented).* Jl. pure white, excepting 
the centre of the lip, where they are stamed with yellow, sweet- 
scented; raceme slender, pendulous. Winter. I. twin, pale 
green, lanceolate, about 4in. long. Pseudo-bulbs thickly clustered 
together, about lin. high. India, 1864. This species grows freely 
if not kept too warm, and will probably succeed perfectly in a 
cool orchid house. See Fig. 494. (B. M. 5462.) 

C. pandnrata (fiddle-shaped).* Jl. upwards of 3in. in diameter, 
very fragrant ; sepals and petals of a very lively green ; lip of the 
same colour, having several deep velvety black raised ndges or 
crests running parallel upon its surface, oblong, but curiously 
bent down at the sides, thus assuming somewhat the form of a 
violin ; raceme pendulous, longer than the leaves, many-flowered. 
June, July. I. bright shining green, 1ft. to lift. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs large, broadly ovate, compressed at the edges, h. lift. 
Borneo, 1853. A very curious and distinct flowering species. 
(B. M. 5084.) 

C. Parisliii (Parish's), fl. yellow, brown. Moulmein, 1862. (B. M. 
5323.) 

C. plantaginea (Plantain-leaved).* fl. greenish-yellow ; lip white, 
streaked with brown, h. lift. India, 1852. A distinct and 
pretty species. 

C. Relcbenbachiana (Beichenbach's). fl. large, produced in 
pairs ; sepals and petals rose-coloured ; lip rose, but shaded with 
purple and fringed in front with crimson. Autumn. Pseudo- 
bulbs larger than in any other known species, and peculiarly 
netted. Moulmein, 1868. A rare and very distinct species. Syn. 
PUione Reiehenltachiana. (B. M. 5753.) 

C. Rbodeana (Rhode's), fl. white, fragrant ; lip brown. 
Moluccas, 1867. 

C. Schilleriana (Schiller's}.* fl. solitary, 3in. long ; sepals and 
petals yellow, lanceolate ; lip oblong, contracting in the middle, 
expanding into a roundish two-lobed lamina, marked with 
regular purplish blotches. June. I. oblong-lanceolate, tapering 
to a stalk. Pseudo-bulbs small, h. 61n. Moulmein, 1858. 
(B. M. 5072.) 

C. spedosa (showy).* fl. upwards of 3in. in diameter, mostly 
produced in pairs at the end of a slender peduncle ; sepals and 
petals brownish or olive-green, the latter very long, and narrower 
than the sepals ; lip very beautiful, both in the colour and 
marking, and in the exquisite fringe of the crests and margin, 
ground-colour yellow, variously veined with dark red, base dark 
brown, apex pure white. Hooker describes the peculiar lip as 
follows ; " The form is oblong ; it is three-lobed, the lateral 
lobes small, resembling ears, the latter and the margin of the 
broad two-lobed middle lobe or segment fringed. Two long 
crests run nearly the whole length of the Hp ; these are copiously 
fringed with pedunculated stellated hairs, and are beautifm 
objects for the microscope." I, solitary, oblong-lanceolate, thin, 
dark green. Pseudo-bulbs somewhat oblong, h. lift. Java, 
1845. This species is almost a perpetual bloomer. (B. M. 4889.) 

C. sulpliurea (sulphur-coloured).* fl. yellowish-green ; lip white, 
with yellow streaks ; column with a yellow blotch at its baee ; 
racemes few-flowered. Java, 1871. 

C. TlBCOSa (viscid).* fl., sepals and petals white ; lip white, having 
side-lobes broadly streaked with rich brown. Summer. I. dark 
gi'een, tapering towards the base. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform in 
shape. India, 1870. A rare species, not very unlike C. flaccida. 

C. WalUobiana (Wallich's).* fl. about 3in. across, sweet-scented, 
usually solitary ; sepals and petals large, bright rose-coloured ; 
Up of a similar hue, but striped in the centre with bands of 
pure white. Khasia, 1837. A very handsome dwarf species. 
SYN. Pleiom Walliahiana. (B. M. 4496.) 

COGBULESCENT. BMsh. 

COFFEA (from Coffee, a provinco of Narea, in Africa, 
where the oommon Coffee grows in abnndanoo). CofEee- 
tree. Obd. Rubiaceoe. Stove OTergreen trees and shiubs. 
Corolla tabular, funnel-shaped, with a spreading four to 
five-parted limb, and oblong lobes. Leares opposite j 
stipules interpetiolar. They thrive in a mixture of turfy 



Coffea — continued. 
loam and sand; and require plenty of water, and ample 
pot room. Eipe cuttings strike freely in sand, under 
a hand glass, in a moist heat; and the young plants so 
raised produce flowers and fruit more readily than those 
grown from seed. 

C. arablca (Arabian).* fl. white, sweet-scented, disposed in axil- 
lary clusters of four to five. September. I. oval-oblong, wavy, 
dark green and shining above, paler beneath, acuminated, h. 5ft. 
to 16ft. Truly native in the mountainous regions of South-west 
Abyssinia, 1696. (B. M. 1303.) 
C. benghalensls (Bengal), jl. white, solitary or in pairs at the 
extremity of the branches ; corolla hypocrateriform, with a 
slender tube. (. opposite, ovate, acuminate, entire, spreading, 
remote, almost sessile. Branches dichotomous. Assam. (B. M. 
4917.) 
C. libeiica (Liberian). fl. white, sweet-scented. I. similar in 
outline to, but very much larger than, those of Arabian Coffee. 
Liberia, 1875. The plant altogether is much more robust, and 
can be grown in hot localities in which the older C. araMea would 
not thrive. (G. C. n. s. 6, 105.) 
C. travancoreusis (Travancore). fl. white, fragrant, solitary, or 
three or four together in the axils of the leaves, shortly pedi- 
celled, erect. I. variable in shape, from broadly ovate to lanceo- 
late, obtuse, acute, or drawn out into a long obtuse or acute 
Eoint. Branches slender, obscurely quadrangular, ft. 3ft. to 6ft. 
outhern India, 1844. (B. M. 6749.) 

COFPEE-TBEE. See Coffea. 

COHEBIira. Connected. 

COIX (a name applied by Theophrastus to a reed- 
leaved plant). Job's Tears. Obd. Qram,ine(B. A small 
genua of curious grasses, chiefly requiring stove heat. 
The only species nsnally grown is 0. Icichryma, which is 
a native of India, and grows from 2ft. to 4ft. high. This 
is cultivated out of doors in summer, and its peonliar 




Fig. 496. Coix lacheyma, showing Habit and detached 
Inflorescence. 

heavy grey pearly seeds, which hang in olnstera out of 
the sheath, give the plant quite an unique appearance. 
The seeds, which are about the size of a Cherry-stone, 
and are very hard, should be sown in heat, in February 
or March, or later on out of doors. See Pig. 495. 

COIiA (its native name). Obd. Sterculiacece. A stove 
evergreen tree, requiring a rich, light, loamy soil. In- 
creased by seeds (which are about the size of a pigeon's 
egg) ; also by ripened cuttings, placed in sand, under a 
hand glass, in bottom heat. 

C. acuminata (pointed). Cola or Goora Nut. fl. yellow, nu- 
merously disposed in axillary corymbose racemes. January. 
I. coriaceous, oblong-ovate, acuminated. Tropical Africa, 1868. 
The seeds are universally used as a condiment by the negroes of 
West tropical Africa and the West Indies. They are also em. 
ployed in medicine, and to render putrid water wholesome. 
(B. M. 5699.) 

COLAX. See Lyoaste. 

COLBEKTIA. See Dillenia. 

COIiCHICEiE. A tribe of Liliacem which takes its 
name from the principal genus, Colchicum, the other three 
genera being Buliocodium, Merendem, and Synsiphon. 

COLCHICUM (Colchis, in Asia Minor, ia its natiyo 
country). Meadow Saffron. Teibb Colchiceas of Obd. 
LiliacecB. A genus of autumn or rarely spring-flowering 
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Colchicum — continued. 
plants, allied to Bulbocodium, but with larger and broader 
leaves, which do not appear till spring. Stamens six; 
styles three, free, filiform ; ovary deeply three-grooved. 
Colohioums are among the most beantifnl of autumnal 
flowering plants, and their cultivation is of the easiest. 
Some growers lift annually, and store them for a month 
or six weeks in a dry place before planting; but this is 
not a good practice, as in no case must it be done till the 
leaves die down, which is often not before June or July ; 
and, at the latest, they ought to be planted in August. 
There is less need to lift these than Crocuses, as they re- 
quire little or no division. The best soil is a light sandy 
loam, enriched with thoroughly decomposed manure ; and a 
rather moist situation is most favourable. On dry soils, 
they often suffer considerably in hot summers. Colohioums 
look best in masses, and should be planted not less than 
Sin. deep. Propagation is effected by increase of corms ; or 
by seed, which are usually produced freely, and generally 
ripen in June or July. It is best to sow them as soon 
as ripe, or in any ease not later than September. A warm, 
sheltered place, out of doors, should be selected, and the 
seed covered with Jin. of fine soil. The seed may come 
up during the winter, or may not vegetate till the following 
spring. 

The choice or rare varieties may be sown in pans, and 
be placed for the winter in a cold pit or frame. It is well 
to sow thinly, so as to be able to leave the seedlings for 
two years in the seed pans. Throughout the summer, 
water carefully in dry weather up to the end of July, or 
until the tiny plants show signs of resting. After two 
years, plant out the bulbs in nursery beds, from 4in. to 
6in. apart, and leave them alone till they flower, which 
will be in from three to five years from the time of sowing. 
The common Meadow Saffron (0. autumnale) and its 
varieties are most largely grown. The species itseK may 
be purchased in large quantities tolerably cheap. 
G. alplnum (alpine), fi. deep rose-colour, bell-shaped. Autumn. 
I. linear, erect, 2in. to a^in. long, nan'owed at the base, appearing 
in February and March. Corm small, one (rarely two) flowered. 
h. lln. to 2in. Mountains of South-east Finance and Switzerland, 
1S20. Syn. C. mmtanum. (A. F. P. 1, 74, not of Linnaeus.) 
C. arenarlum umbrosum (sand and shade loving). A syno- 
nym of C umbrosum. 
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Fig. 496. Colchicum autumnale. 

C. antnnmale (autumn-flowering).* fl. bright purple, numerous, 
with very long tubes. Autumn. I. erect, lanceolate, dark green, 
6in. to 1ft. long, and usually lin. or more broad, appearing after 
the flowers. Corm large, egg-shaped, h. 4in. Europe (Britain). 
See Fig. 496. (Sy. En. B. 1544.) Of this species the varieties are 
very numerous, the best being : Album, Atropurpureum, 
Double Purple, Double White, and Striatum. 

C. Bivonae (Bivone's).* fl. prettily marked with alternate 
checkers of white and purple, chess-board like, radical ; seg- 
ments of the perianth elliptical-oblong. Autumn. I. linear, 
grooved. South Europe. 

C. bulbocodloldes (Bulbocodium-like). A synonym of C. mon- 
tanwm, 

C. byzajitlnilin (Byzantine).* fl. pale rose-colour, six to nine to 
each bulb ; segments elliptical-oblong. Autumn. I. broad, undu- 
lating, plaited, dark green, four or five. Covm large, roundish, 
depressed. A. Sin. to 4in. Levant, 1629. 

C. cblonense (Chios). A synonym of C. variegatum. 

C. Intenm (yellow).* fl. yellow, 3in. to 4in. high, with ovate 
perianth segments. Spring. I. narrow, linear-hgulate, obtuse, 
concave, bright green. Kashmir and Afghanistan, 1874. (B. M. 
615S.) 

C. montanmn (mountain).* fl. lilac-purple or nearly white. Feb- 
ruary and March. I. short, narrow, lanceolate or linear, falcate, 




FiQ. 497. Colchicum montanum. 

reaching about as high as, and developing simultaneously with, 
the flowers, h. 3in. to 4in. Mediterranean region, 1819. Syn. 
C. bulbooodioides. See Fig. 497. 
C. montanum (mountain). A synonym of C. alpinmn. 




Fig. 498. Colchicum Parkinsoni. 

C. Parkinsoni (Parkinson's).* fl. white, tessellated and barred 
with purple. Autumn. I. ovate-lanceolate, wavy. Greek Archi- 
pelago, 1874. See Fig. 498. (B. M. 6090.) 

C. speolosnm (showy), fl. clear red-purple, varying to deep 
crimson-purple, with a white throat ; tube long ; perianth divi- 
sions oval. September and October. I. 1ft. long by 2in. to 4in. 
broad, elliptic, sub-erect, narrowed to the obtuse apex. Caucasus. 
The largest known species of the genus. Fig. 499 shows the 
habit and foUage. (B. M. 6078.) 

C. umbrosum (shade-loving), fl. violaceous-purple, long-tubed. 
Autumn. I. Ugulate-lanceolate, fleshy, three or many, alternate. 
Capsule membranaceous, oblong, acuminate, three-lobed. h. 
4in. Crimea. SYN. C. arenarium umbrosum. Like most of the 
genus, this species produces no leaves at the time of flowering ; 
but soon afterwards they appear, and attain in spring a length of 
several inches. (B. E. 541.) 

C. variegatum (variegated), fl. rose-colour, marked with pmple- 
violet checkers; segments lanceolate, acute. Autumn. I. 
oblong-lanceolate, channelled, margins wavy. Corm large, egg- 
shaped, h. 3m. Greece, 1629. Syn. C. chionense. (B. M. 1028.) 
There are two or three forms of this species. 
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Fig. 499. Colchicum speciosum. 

COLSENIA (named after Conwalladea Colden, a North 
American botanist, who discovered numerous new plants; 
these are published in the Upsal Acts for 1743). Obd. 
Boraginaceos. A genus containing about ten species of 
branched prostrate herbaceous plants, natives of both the 
Old and New Worlds. Perhaps the only one in culti- 
vation is C. procumbens — an ornamental stove trailing 
annual. Seed should be sown in March, in a hotbed, and 
the seedlings planted out singly in pots when large enough 
to handle. It requires a light, rich soil. 

C procumtiens (procumbent). Jl. white, axillary, usually soli- 
tary, sessile; corolla funnel-shaped; throat wide, naked; limb 
flat. July. Z. alternate, cuneiform, petiolate, having one of the 
sides shorter than the other, coarsely serrated, pncate, beset 
with appressed hah's above. India, 16^. 

COIilEA (named in honour of General Sir G. Lowry Cole, 
a governor of the Mauritius). Oed. Bignoniaceos. Stove 
evergreen shrubs. Calyx snb-campanulate, five-toothed; 
corolla funnel-shaped; limb divided into five spreading 
lobes. Fruit oblong, fleshy, indehisoent. Leaves impari- 
pinnate, bi- or many-jugate. They thrive in a compost of 
peat and loam, both of a fibry texture, and mixed with a 
little sand and charcoal. Cuttings of ripe shoots will root 
in sand, if placed in a moist bottom heat, and covered 
with a glass. 

C. Commersoni (Gommerson's). A synonym of C. undulata. 
C. floribunda (abundant-flowering).* Jl. yellowish-white, in 
fascicles, nearly sessile, rising from the old wood. August. 
I. pinnate, verticillate, eight pairs ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, 
pointed, h. 10ft. Mauritius, 1839. (B. E. 27, 19.) 
C. undulata (undulated). Jl. yellow and lilac, in racemes from 
old wood. Summer. I, whorled, pinnate, 2ft. to 4ft. long. Stem 
simple. Madagascar, 1870. Syn. C. Commersoni, (E. G. 669.) 

COLEBKOOKIA (named after Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, F.E.S., F.L.S., &c., an accomplished botanist). 
Obd. LabiateoB. This genus contains only the two plants 
described below, and these probably are but forms of one 
species. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, densely clothed 
with whitish or sub-rufous woolly tomentum. Flowers 
white, smaU; ooroUa tubular, contracted in the middle; 
cymes of whorls distinct, head-formed, dense, sessile. 
Leaves petiolate, oblong-eUiptio, erenulated. Spikelets 
lin. to Sin. long, pedunculate, panicled. They thrive in 



Colebrookia — continued. 
a compost of one part peat and two parts loam, with a 
small quantity of sand added, to keep the whole porons. 
Cuttings of half-ripened shoots, made in April or May, 
wlU root in sand, under a bell glass. 

C. opposltlfolla (opposite-leaved). Eranches, leaves, and spikes 
opposite, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Nepaul, 1820. (S. E. B. 115.) 

C> temlfolla (three-leafleted-leaved). Branches, leaves and 
spikes three in a whorl. Leaves more tomentose, and on shorter 
petioles, than in the first species, and spikelets more dense. 
India, 1823. 

COLZiOKIIMA (from holeoe, a sheath, and nema, a 
filament; the filaments are fixed into sheath-like recesses 
of the petals). Okd. Butacece. Very ornamental small 
Heath-like greenhouse shrubs, from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Flowers white, axillary towards the top of the 
branches, solitary, on. short peduncles. Leaves short, 
linear, scattered, very acute, beset with glandular dots. 
There are four species, all natives of South-west Africa. 
For culture, see Diosma. 

C. album (white). Jl. white, small. Autumn and winter. I. sub- 
erect, linear-lanceolate, channelled above, with a straight, pimgent 
mucro. h. 1ft. to 2ft. A small erect, nearly glabrous, shrub. 

C. aspalatholdes (Aspalathus-like). Jl. white. Autumn, Z. 
linear, keeled and sub-triangular, with a recurved mucro. h. 6in. 
to 3ft. 

C. juniperlnnm (Juniper-like). Jl. white. Autumn. I. narrow 
linear, with a shoit, straight mucro, concave above, convex under- 
neath, shining, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. 

C. pulcbrum (beautiful). Jl. large, red. Autumn. I. spreading or 
recurved, linear, with a straight, pungent mucro, the diaphanous 
margin serrulate, h. 2ft. to 4ft. (B. M. 3340.) 

COIiEOFTERA. See Beetles. 

COIiEUS (from Tcoleos, a sheath; in aUusiou to the 
filaments being connected, and forming a tube at the base, 
which sheaths the style). Oee. Labiatece. A genus of 
stove herbs, annual or perennial at the base, rarely suffrnti- 
cose. Whorls usu'ally six-fiowered, but often many-flowered, 
sometimes very dense, and sometimes loose, cyme-formed. 
The monodelphous stamens distinguish this genus from all 
others of the order. The foliage of the hybrid varieties 
and sports of Coleus are unsurpassed for beauty of colour; 
and, whether grown as large or small plants, they are 
extremely useful for decorative purposes. Their culture is 
very simple, but unless a minimum temperature of SSdeg. 
is maintained, they cannot be wintered safely. Where such 
conditions do not obtain, it is better to purchase plants in 
spring, grow them on for the season, and then throw them 
away. 

Coleus thrive well in a compost of one-half rotten turf, 
obtained from an old pasture, one-fourth thoroughly rotted 
cow manure, and the remainder of sharp sand and leaf 
soil in equal proportions. Pot moderately firm, and water 
freely when growth has commenced, giving occasional 
doses of liquid manure when established, especially during 
hot weather, as the plants then grow very rapidly. Plenty 
of air and light must be afforded in summer, in order to 
keep the plants strong and short-jointed. Care must also 
be taken that they do not suffer for want of water, or 
the lower leaves wUl drop off, and thus render them un- 
sightly. Coleus grown for exhibition should be of globular 
or pyramidal form, with the lower leaves covering the 
edge of the pot, so that neither bare stems nor soil are 
visible. When grown for ordinary decoration, useful 
plants may be obtained, and the colours in the leaves more 
highly developed, by cultivating in comparatively small 
pots. Those of Sin. or 6in. diameter are large enough 
to produce good-sized plants that are indispensable for 
greenhouse or any indoor decorations in summer and 
autumn. Being of quick growth, and very easOy pro- 
pagated, the loss of a Coleus when used in decorating ia 
of little consequence, compared with the majority of other 
plants. The flowers of the foliage kinds are insignificant, 
and the spikes, when seen, should be pinched out. The 
cultivation above recommended also suits the green-leaved 
species ; but, after a few pinchings, to secure bushy plants, 
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Coleus — continued. 
they should be allowed to develop their flowers, some o£ 
which are highly ornamental. Cuttings strike with the 
greatest freedom at almost any time of the year, and, 
with a good moist heat, will quickly form fine specimens. 
They are best placed separately in small pots, and, when 
rooted, may be potted on, allowing a liberal shift each 
time. Coleus may also be increased by seed ; but this 
method is only adopted when it is desired to raise new 
varieties. 

0. Verschaffeltii, a variety of 0. Blwmei, is much grown 
for bedding purposes, and is especially employed in large 
carpet-bedding designs; it is one of the most effective 
crimson-leaved subjects for the purpose, and, arranged 
with Centaurea or Golden Feather, it is very striking. 
C. barbatus (bearded), fi. brownish, with the lower lip nearly 
ovate, compressed, and hairy; racemes terminal. November. 
I. oval, scalloped, downy and wrinkled, CTadually narrowed into 
the footstalk. Stem quadrangular, h. 2ff. Abyssinia. Peren- 
nial. Every part of the plant has a powerful fragrance. Syn. 
PlectrantJius barbatus. (A. B. B. 594.) 
C. Blnmei (Blume's). Jl. purple and white, disposed in a 
terminal elongated whorled spike or raceme. I. rhomboidal ovate, 
membranaceous, deeply and coarsely inciso-serrate at the margin, 
the apex acuminate, entire as well as the base ; yellowish-green 
in colour, the whole disk dark purple or sanguineous, breaking 
into spots near the margin, h. 1ft. to IJft. Java. Perennial. 
It is from this species that the innumerable variegated forma 
(so extensively grown for decorative purposes), including Yer- 
schaffeltii, have originated. (B. M. 1754.) 
C. inflatns (inflated). Jl. lilac, disposed in compound, sub- 
racemose spikes. December. I, on long petioles, opposite, 
ovate, sharply acuminated, very coarsely serrated. Stems and 
branches square ; the base of the stem scarcely woody, often 
tinged with orange-colour and spotted with red. h. 3ft. Ceylon. 
Perennial. (B. M. 5236.) 
C. Macrael (Macrae's), ft. variegated with white and dark 
purple, disposed in a large terminal panicle ; corolla very curious 
in the sudden geniculation near the middle of the tube, in the 
ample and compressed throat, and especially in the large boat- 
shaped lower lip. Summer. I. ovale, acuminate, serrated, dark 
green above, beneath deeply purple, as are the petioles. Stems 
quadrangular, dark purple, branched, with opposite branches. 
h. 2ft. to 3tt. Ceylon, 1852. Perennial. (B. M. 4690.) 
C. scntellaiioides ^Scutellaria-like). Jl. blue, with the lower 
lip white and quadrind ; disposed in veixiciUate racemes. I. lan- 
ceolate-ovate, serrate, light green above, underneath brownish, 
as is also the stem. East Indies, North Australia, &c. A tall 
herb or under-shrub. Syn. Odmum scutellarioides. (B. M. 1446.) 

The varieties of this genus are innumerable, and a, 
number are added each year. The following is a selection 
of the best kinds now in cultivation ; the descriptions refer 
to the leaves : 

Ada Sentance, highly coloured, good ; Allen Chandler, light 
crimson, self-coloured, good; Display, bright magenta-crimson, 
blotched bronze, broadly margined with green; Duchess of 
Edinburgh, very dark, margined and blotched with magenta ; 
Edith Sentance, large, blotched crimson, green edge, showy ; 
H. A. Mann, creamy-white, tinted rosy-pink ; Harry Veitch, 
pale crimson and yellow, crimpled foliage; James Barnshaw, 
good ; J. F. Pawle, crimson, pale yellow margin ; Kentish Fire, 
purplish-crimson, much divided, good ; Lady Burrell, extra 
fine ; Miss Bosina, ma|;enta-crimson and yellow, highly coloured ; 
Miss Simpson, extra fine ; Mr. G. Simpson, dark velvety crim- 
son, self,' one of the most distinct and best ; Mrs. Sharman, 
irregularly marked, yellow and crimson ; Mrs. Steddall, vivid 
crimson and pale green, small, fine and showy; MRS. Vaughan, 
dark crimson, broad band of pale yellow ; Pictum, small, deeply 
cut, pretty ; Pillar of Gold, much divided, yellow, tinted rose ; 
Pompadour, large, prettily mottled with many colours, very 
distinct and good ; Renown, light green, reticulated and irregu- 
larly mottled with dark maroon ; Shah, rose-crimson and yellow, 
broad, good ; Sunbeam, green, veined yellow, distinct. 

COLEWOBT. A name applied to varieties of the 
white Cabbage, before the hearts become solid. 

COImImETIA. (named after Philibert Collet, a, French 
botanical writer, 1643-1718). Obd. Bhammeas. Much- 
branched greenhouse or half-hardy shrubs. Petals absent, 
or very minute; calyx eampanulate, coloured. Leaves, 
when present, simple, opposite, stipulate, deciduous, very 
minute, entire. Branches divaricating, decussately oppo- 
site ; branchlets spiny. They are extremely curious plants, 
and are best grown in sheltered, isolated positions, where 
their peculiar character can be readily seen. A good loamy 
soil is most suitable. Cuttings of half-ripened wood, 6in. 



Colletia — continued. 
to Sin. in length, will root readily in well-drained pots 
of sandy soil, in a cool greenhouse ; they should then be 
placed in a close, cold frame, until fully established. 
C. armata (armed). A synonym of C. spinosa. 
C. BlctonenslS (Bicton). A synonym of C. cruciata. 
C. cruciata (cruciform). Jl. solitary. I. very few, elliptic, quite 
entire. Stem very prickly ; spines decussate, compressed laterally, 
broad, ovate acute, decurrent. h. 4ft. Eio de la Plata, 1824. 
Syn. C. Bictonensis. (B. M. 5033.) 
C. ferox (fierce). A synonym of C. spinosa. 
C. horrlda (horrid). A synonym of C. spinosa. 
C. polyacantha (many-spined). A synonym of C. spinosa. 
C. serratlfolia. See Dlscarla serratifoUa. 
C. spinosa (spiny). Jl. in scattered fascicles ; calyx urceolate ; 
filaments elongated, exserted. May to July. I. elliptic, quite 
entire; spines very strong, awl-shaped, h. 3ft. to 10ft. (Jhili 
and Peru, 1823. Syns. C. armata, C. ferox, C. hoiTida, C. poly- 
acantha, C. valdiviana. (G. C. n. s., viii., p. 616.) 
C, nllolna (Ulex-like). /., calyx elongated, cylindrical; fascicles 
crowded at the tops of the branches. Spines slender, very 
numerous, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Chili. 
C, valdlvlana (Valdivian). A synonym of C. spinosa. 

COLtlEK. A common name of the Black Fly 
(which see). 

COLIiIKTSIA (named after Zacchcns Collins, once 
Vice-President of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia). Oed. Scrophularinece. A small genus of 
about a dozen species of very pretty hardy annuals. 
Flowers brightly-coloured; corolla tube saccate at the 
base on the upper side. Leaves entire, opposite, rarely 
verticillate. These are excellent subjects for growing 
in patches and clumps; and are of very easy culture in 
any ordinary garden soil. Seed should be sown in the 
open border, late in March, or in April, and the seed- 
lings thinned out to about 2in. apart. For spring flower- 
ing, the seed should be sown in a sheltered place during 
autumn, and the young plants protected, if necessary, 
during the winter, with a handlight, or matting. 




Fig. 500. COLLTNSiA bicolor, showing Entire Inflorescence 
and Single detached Flower. 

C. bicolor (two-coloured).* Jl. large ; upper lip and tube of corolla 
white; lower lip rosy-purple; pedicels verticillate, racemose. 
August. I. glabrous, ovate-lanceolate, sub-cordate at the base. 
Stem erect, downy, h. 1ft. California, 1833. See Fig. 500. 

C. corymbosa (corymbose). Jl. numerous, disposed in an umbel- 
like manner ; lower lip of corolla white, upper one grey -blue, 
very short. I. ovate, stalked ; upper ones sessUe. Habit dwarf 
much branched. Mexico, 1868. (R. G. 1868, 568.) 

3 A 
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CoUinsia — continued. 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered).* fl., corolla pale purple, dilated, 

retuse ; upper lip blue ; pedicels yerticillate. May to July. 

i., lower ones spathulate ; superior ones oblong-linear, ft. 1ft. 

Columbia, 1826. (B. E. 1107.) 
C. parvlflora (small-flowered), fi. purple, blue. June. ft. 1ft. 

California, Ac, 1826. Trailer. (B. E. 1082.) 
C. sparsiflora (scattered-flowered), n. violet. May. ft. 1ft. 

California, 1836. 



C. tliictoria (dyers'). 
1818. 



n. pale pink. May. ft. 1ft. California, 



C. vema (spring).* /., corolla white ; lower lip blue ; pedicels 
axillary, solitary. May. I. lanceolate. Stem erect, a little 
branched, ft. 1ft. Eastern United States, 1855. (B. M. 4927.) 

C. vlolacea (violet), fi,, corolla bright violet ; upper lip paler. 
I. ovate-lanceolate, and remotely denticulated, ft. 3in. to 1ft. 
Arkansas, &c., 1871. 

COXfLINSOH'IA (named in honour of Feteir Collinaon, 
F.E.S., a well-known patron of science and correspondent 
of Linnaens ; he first introduced this and a host of other 
plants to English gardens). Obd. Labiates. Strong- 
scented, rather ooarse-growing, hardy herbaoeons plants 
or shrubs. Flowers pedicellate, solitary ; pedicels opposite, 
disposed in simple, but usually panioulately-branohed, 
racemes; corolla exserted, sub-campannlate. They grow 
well in common garden soil, but prefer sandy peat, and a 
moist situation. Propagated readUy by dividing the roots, 
in spring. 

C. anlsata (Anise-scented).* ft. pale yellow ; panicle dense. Sep- 
tember. I. broad-ovate, a little toothed, roundly truncate at the 
base, wrinkled, pubescent on the nerves- beneath, and on the 
stems, which are a little branched, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. South United 
States, 1806. This species requires protection from severe frosts. 
(B. M. 1213.) 

C. canadensis (Canadian), fi., corolla yellow, four times longer 
than the calyx ; panicles elongated, loose, many-flowered. 
August. I. broad-ovate, acuminate, rounded at the base, sub- 
cordate, glabrous. Stems branched, glabrous, or a little downy, 
ft. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 1734. This hardy perennial has 
a peculiar scent, which is agreeable, but very strong. 

COtXOIUIA (from kolla, glue; in reference to the 
seeds being enreloped in a mucilaginons substance, of a 
most remarkable character). Obd. Polemoniacece. This 
genus is allied to Gilia, and contains about a dozen species 
of very pretty hardy annuals. Flowers disposed in dense 
heads, propped by broad, ovate, quite entire bracts ; corolla 
salver-shaped. Leaves alternate, the lower ones rarely 
opposite, rarely pinnatifid. They are of very easy culture 
in ordinary soil, and may be treated like Collinsia 
(which see). 

C. CaTanlllesU (Cavanilles'). A synonym of C. grandi/lora. 

C. coccinea (scarlet).* fi. deep red ; corolla more than twice 
as long as the calyx. June to October. I. lanceolate linear; 
upper ones ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, or deeply two to four- 
toothed at the apex, ft, 1ft. to l^ft. Plant erect, branched, 
beset with glandular down. Chili, 1831. Syn. C, CavamUesii. 
(B. E. 1622.) 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered).* fi. of a very uncommon reddish- 
yellow colour, disposed in hemispherical, pruinose, clammy 
heads ; corolla ventricose. June to October. I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, entire, shining, ciliated with glands. Plant erect, branched, 
rather downy at top. A. lift, to 2ft. North-west America, 1826. 
(B. E. 1174.) 

C* heteropbjrlla (various-leaved), .fi. purplish, few, in sessile 
heads. Summer. I. alternate, petiolate, deeply and doubly 
pinnatifid ; the segments lanceolate, rather acute, pubescent. 
A. 1ft. to IJft. North-west America, 1828. (B. M. 2895.) 

C. linearis (lined), fi. yellowish-brown, in dense, sessile, ter- 
minal heads, surrounded by an involucre of the uppermost leaves. 
May to July. I. linear-lanceolate, lanceolate, or broadly lanceo- 
late, the shorter ones almost ovate, alternate, patent, sessile, 
waved, entire, ft. 1ft. to lift. North-west America, 1828. An 
erect, much-branched annual. (B. M. 2893.) 

COLOCASIA (from koloTcasia, the Greek name for 
the root of an Egyptian plant). Obd. Aroidece {Amcecu). 
A small genus of stove herbaceous plants, with a perennial 
tuberous or creeping rhizome. Flowers unisexual ; the 
females at the base of the spadix, separated from the males 
by short ovoid neutral organs ; epathe with a convolute 
persistent base ; the lamina long-lanceolate, deciduous. 
Scapes and leaves radical; the lamina often very large, 
cordate or peltate, undivided. For culture, see Caladiuui. 



Colocasia — continued. 




Fig. 501. Colocasia antiquobum. 

C. antlanomm (ancient).* fi., spathe green, with the lamina or 

blade 6in. or more long, much longer than the spadix. I. ovate, 
more or less peltate and cordate, often above 1ft. long and broad. 
A. 2ft. Bast Indies (cultivated in South Europe and throughout 
the tropics), 1551. See Fig. 501. 




Fia. 502. Colocasia ksculenta. 
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Colocasia. — continued. 

C. escQlenta (edible).* Jl. -whitish ; spadix shorter than the ovate- 
lanceolate spathe. I. peltate-cordate, h. 2ft. Sandwich Islands, 
&C.J 1739. This fine species has been used Avith great success in 
sub-tropical gardening in the midland and southern counties. For 
this purpose, it should be planted out early in June, in thoroughly 
drained, warm, light and rich soil. In very hot weather, a 
plentiful supply of water must be administered, and occasionally 
liquid manure. On the approach of frost, all the leaves, except 
the central one, must be cut down to within 2in. of the crown. A 
few days after this operation, the tubers should betaken up, 
exposed for a few hours to the air, to become dry, and then stored 
away for the winter in the greenhouse, or any other frost and 
damp proof situation. Syn. Caladium esculentum. See Fig. 502. 

C. Incllna (Indian).* jl. brownish ; spadices axillary. I. ovate, bifid 
at base, rounded. Plant caulescent, sub-erect, h. 5ft. Sandvrich 
Islands, &e., 1824. Syn. Arum indicum. 

C. nymplmifolia (Nymphsea-leaved). Jl., spadix longer than the 
white cylindrical spathe, sagittate at the end. I. peltate-cordate, 
sagittate. Plant stemless. India, 1800. 

C odorata (fragrant).* Jl. very fragrant ; spadix as long as the 
white cymbiform spathe. I. cordate, with rounded lobes, 3ft. 
long. Plant caulescent. Peru, 1818. See Fig. 603. 




Colquhounia — continued. 
A light rich soil, or one composed of equal parts loam, 
sand, and leaf mould, suits them vrell. Young cuttings 
will root readily, in the same kind of compost, under 
handlights, in summer. 

C. cocoinea (scarlet).* Jl., corolla scarlet, twice the length of the 
calyx ; whorls few-flowered, approximating into a spike, which 
is leafy at the base. September. I. nearly glabrous, roughish, 
ovate, acuminated, 3in. to 4in. long. Nepaul. (B. M. 4514.) 

C. tomentosa (tomentose).* Jl. brilliant orange-red, in crowded 
whorls. I. densely covered with greyish tomentum. Nepaul. A 
tall branching shrub. It may be grown out of doors in warm 
situations, in summer, (R. H. 1873, 131.) 

COIiT'S FOOT. See Tussilago. 

COLUBRIITA (from coluber, a, snake, in allusion to 
the twisted filaments of the stamens). Oed. Bhamnece. 
Stove or greenhouse shrubs. Kowers in axillary, short, 
crovfded cymes, or in fascicles. Leaves alternate, quite 
entire or orenulated, usually pubescent. The species do 
not possess much ornamental value, and hence are rarely 
seen in gardens. 



COLUSIBINi:. 



< Aquilegia. 



Fig. 503. Colocasia odorata. 

COLOQAITIA (named after a family of the name of 
Cologan, who resided at Port Orotava, in Teneriffe, and 
from whom men of science visiting that island experienced 
the greatest hospitality). Oed. Leguminosce. Stove pro- 
cumbent or twining shiubs, beset with retrograde hairs. 
Flowers solitary, axillary, pedunculate, or in short racemes. 
Leaves pinnately trifoliolate, rarely one or five-foliolate. 
For culture, see Clitoria. 

C. biloba (two-lobed). Jl. violet, racemose. I. ternate, clothed 
with adpressed hairs, ft. 20ft. Summer and autumn. Mexico. 
Conservatory. Syn. Glycine biloia. (B. R. 1418.) 

C. BronssonetU (Broussonet's). Jl. violet, twin, shortly pedicel- 
late ; calyx villous, rather five-cleft. I., leaflets ovate-oblong, 
mucronate, rather strigose on both surfaces, paler beneath. 
Mexico, 1827. 
Other species quoted as being in cultivation are : angustifolia 

and pulcheUa. 

COLQUKOTTITIA (named after Sir Eobert Colquhoun, 
Bart., at one time resident at Kumaon). Okd. Ldbiatm. 
Elegant and curious evergreen, twining or scandent, 
usually tomentose, not pilose, shiubs ; well fitted for 
ornamenting rafters in greenhouses or conservatories. 
Whorls loose, axillary, or approximating into a terminal 
spike ; bracts minute ; corolla' bilabiate, with an exserted 
incurved tube, and a dilated throat, naked inside. Leaves 
rather large, crenate; those of the upper parts of the 
branches, near the inflorescence, reduced to small bracts. 



COLUIVIIILLIA (named in honour 
of L. Junius Moderatns Columella, a 
native of Cadiz, in Spain, author of one 
of the most valuable works on Eoman 
agriculture ; he was born about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era). Oed. 
Columelliacew. This genus is the only 
representative of the order to which it 
has given its name, and contains only a 
couple of species, one of which is not 
yet introduced to cultivation. 0. oilonga 
is a greenhouse evergreen shrub. It 
thrives in a mixture of loam, peat, leaf 
soil, and sand; and half- ripened young 
cuttings win strike readily in the same 
compost, under a hand glass, with a 
gentle heat. 

C oblonga (oblong). Jl. yeUow, terminal, 
on short peduncles ; corolla rotate, with a 
five-lobed concave equal limb ; corymbs leafy. 
I. oblong, veiny, toothed at top, attenuated 
at the base, shining and green above, but 
silky and glaucous beneath, lin. to 2in. long. 
Branchlets clothed with silky down, com- 
pressed between the internodes. ft. 20ft. 
Andes of Peru and Ecuador, 1875. (B. M. 
6183.) 

COIiUMELIiIACES:. An order of 
evergreen shrubs or small trees, containing but one 
genus — Columellia. Flowers with a five-lobed spreading 
corolla, bearing in its short tube two stamens. Leaves 
opposite, serrate, exstipulate. 

COI^UItllT, or CO^TTIUNA. The combination of 
stamens and styles into a solid central body ; as in 
orchids. 

COLUMITAIl. Formed like a column. 

COIiTJMNEA (named after Fabius Columna, or, more 
correctly, Fabio Colonna, an Italian of noble family ; author 
of " Minus Cognitarnm Stirpum Ecphrasis," Borne, 1616, 
and " Phytobasanos," 1 vol., 4to, Naples, 1592). Oed. 
Gesneraceoe. A genus of stove evergreens. Peduncles 
axillary, solitary, or crowded ; corolla tubular, straightish, 
gibbous behind at the base, ringent; upper lip erect, 
arched; lower one trifid, spreading. Leaves decussately 
opposite, thickish, hairy or pubescent, somewhat ser- 
rated. Stems flexile, erect, or scandent. For culture, see 
2ascliynaiitlins. 

C. anrantlaca (orange).* Jl. of the deepest and richest orange- 
colour ; calyx pale yeUowish-green. June. New Grenada, 1851. 
This beautfiul but rare species makes an excellent basket plant ; 
it grows well upon a lump of nearly rotten wood, which will 
absorb water like a sponge, and give it back gradually to the 
plant. (F. d. S. 552.) 
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Colunmea — continued. 

C. aureo-nitens (brigbt golden).* Jl. deep rich orange-red. 
September. I, broadly-lanceolate, and densely clothed with 
golden-coloured silky-shaggy hairs. Columbia, 1843. A very 
distinct and singular species. (B. M. 4291.) 

C. erythrophsaa (bright red).* ft, solitary, axillary; corolla 
bright red, large ; calyx large, spreading, blotched with red 
inside. November. I, lanceolate, tapering to a point, oblique 
at the base, rich deep green, h. 2it. Mexico, 1858. Shrub. 
(E. H. 1867, 170.) 

C hirsuta (hairy), ft. usually twin ; corolla purplish, or pale 
red, villous, hairy; calycine segments denticulated, hairy. 
August to November. I. ovate, acuminated, serrated, hairy 
above ; petiolate. Jamaica,1780. Climbing shrub. (B. M. 3081.) 

C. Kalbreyeriana fKalbreyer's).* ft. on short racemes ; corolla 
yellow, exceeding the calyx in length, marked with red stripes 
in the interior ; calyx yellow, liin. to 2in. long. February. I. 
opposite, lanceolate, curving downwards on either side of the 
stem, dull green above, somewhat spotted with pale yellow ; the 
lower surface being of a deep claret-red. One leaf of each pair 
is much smaller than the other, and the large and small leaves 
alternate. 1882. Habit shrubby, perhaps half-climbing; stems 
rather thick, fleshy. (B. M. 6633.) 

C ratilans (ruddy-leaved), ft. corolla reddish-yellow, villous ; 
calycine segments jagged, villous. August, September. I, ovate- 
lanceolate, denticulated, rather scabrous, hairy, and coloured 
beneath. Jamaica, 1823. Climbing shrub. 

C. scandens (climbing), ft. solitary ; corolla scarlet, melliferous, 
hairy ; calycine segments denticulated, pubescent. August. I. 
ovate, acute, serrated, rather villous, petiolate. Stems quad- 
rangular. Climbing shrub. Guiana, 1759. (B. M. 1614.) 

C. Schiedeana (Schiede's). ft., corolla 2in. long, clothed with 
glandular hairs, variegated with yellow and brown ; calycine 
segments entire, spotted and villous. June. I, oblong-lanceolate, 
quite entire, about 5in. long, and l^in. broad, clothed with silky 
hairs. Stems nodose, smoothish at bottom, but clothed with 
purplish hairs. Mexico, 1840. Herbaceous climber. (B. M. 
4045.) 

COIiURIA (from kolouros, deprived of a. tail ; the Bead 
is without the tail, so conspiouous in several allied genera) . 
Ord. Rosacew. The only species in this genus is the hardy 
herbaceous perennial described below. Styles jointed, 
falling from the aohenes when mature, not adhering as in 
Genm, to which genus it is closely related. Tor culture, 
see Geum. 

C potentilloldes (Potentilla-like). Jl. orange ; stem one to three- 
flowered. June. I. interruptedly pinnate, the terminal leaflets 
large, the lateral ones unequal in size and shape, all canescent 
beneath ; cauline ones trifid or entire, h. 6in. to 1ft. Siberia, 
1780. This has at different times been placed under Dryas, Geum, 
and Sieversia. 

COIitTTEA (presumably from Tcoluo, to a.mpntate j the 
shrubs are said to die if the branches are lopped off; 
Koloutea is also used as the name of a plant by Theo- 
phrastus). Bladder Senna. Okd. LegvmiinosrB. A genus of 
deciduous shrubs, with small stipules, and impari-pinnate 
leaves, which are somewhat longer than the axillary few- 
flowered racemes. Coluteas are of the easiest culture in 
any common soil. They may be increased by seeds, which 
ripen in abundance ; or by cuttings, inserted in sandy 
soil, in the autumn. They are chiefly valued as fast- 
growing shrubs which wiU thrive in almost any situation. 

C. arlioreBcens (woody).* ft. yellow ; peduncles usually' bearing 
about six flowers, June to August. I., leaflets elliptic, refuse. 
h. 6ft. to 10ft. Middle and South of Europe (in hedges and bushy 
places), 1568. This is said to grow on the crater of Vesuvius, 
where httle other vegetation exists. (B. M. 81.) 

C. a, crispa (curled).* A synonym of C. a. pygmcea. 

C. a. pygmsaa (dwarf) is a dwarf-growing form, with crisped 
leaves. Syn. C. a. crispa. 

C. omenta (bloody).* ft. reddish-yellow, peduncles three to five- 
flowered. Summer. I., leaflets usually seven to nine, glaucous. 
h. 4ft. to 6ft. South-east Europe and Levant, 1731. 

C. halepploa (Aleppo), ft. yellow, larger than those of the other 
species here mentioned. I. glaucous, with small more numerous 
leaflets, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Levant, 1752. 

C. media (intermediate), ft. orange-yellow. I. glaucescent. h. 6ft. 
Orient. In general aspect, this resembles C. cruenta, but differs 
in the colour of the flowers. 

COLTSIS. See Polypodium. 

COMACLINIUm AURANTIACUm. See Dy- 
Bodia g~randiflora. 

COMABOFSIS (from Komariim, the Comarum, and 
opeis, resemblance). Ord. Eosaceae. Of the five plants 



Comaropsis — continued. 
mentioned under this generic name in De CandoUe's 
"Prodromus," three belong to Waldsteinia and the other 
two to Buhus. 
C. fragarloides. Sse Waldsteinia fragarloldes. 

COMAKOSTAFHTLIS (from Komaros, the Arbutus, 
and staphyle, a grape ; referring to the clusters of fruit). 
Okd. Ericaceae. This genus is now included under Arcto- 
staphylos. Very pretty greenhouse evergreen shrubs, 
bearing succulent, edible fruit. They thrive in a compost 
of loam and peat, and are propagated in three ways : By 
seeds; by cuttings, under a handlight, in the beginning 
of autumn ; and by grafting on the Arbutus, in spring. 
In southern counties, this genus is tolerably hardy, but 
should at all times and in all places have a, protection in 
winter, when grown out of doors. 

C. arbntoldes (Arbutus-like).* ft. white ; racemes panicled ; 
bracts acuminate, shorter than the pedicels. May. I. linear- 
oblong, entire, mucronate, rusty beneath. Plant erect, tomen- 
to.se. h. 6tt. Guatemala, 1840. (B. K. 29, 30.) 

C. poliifolla (Folium-leaved), ft. crimson, racemose. May. I. 
linear -lanceolate. Plant erect, tomentose. h. 2ft. Mexico, 1840. 

COM ABiUni (from Komaros, the Arbutus ; in reference 
to its fruit being similar to that of the Arbutus). Marsh 
Cinquefoil. Oed. Bosacece. A hardy herbaceous creeping 
perennial, only differing from Potentilla, under which genus 
it is generally included, by the spongy character of the 
mature receptacle and the different colour of the flowers. 
It thrives in almost any kind of moist soil, and is easily 
increased by dividing the roots. 

C, palustre (marsh), ft. dark purplish-brown, pedicellate, axillary, 
and terminal ; petals lanceolate, acuminated, much shorter than 
the calyx. June. I. pinnate ; leaflets broad, acutely serrated, 

green above, but glaucescent beneath, h. 1ft. to IJft. Northern 
emispliere (Britain). The powerfully astringent rootstock yields 
a yellow dye. Syn. Potentilla Comarum. (Sy. En. B. 437.) There 
is a form with variegated leaves which is very ornamental. 

CO]VtBBETACi:.a:. a rather extensive genus of trees 
or shrubs, often climbing, unarmed, very rarely spinose. 
Flowers in axillary or terminal spikes or racemes. Leaves 
alternate or opposite, or rarely whorled, entire, exstipulate. 
This order contains upwards of 240 species, and the genera 
best known are : Combretum, QuisqiMlis, and Terminalia. 

COMBBETUM (a name given by Pliny to a climbing 
plant, the name of which is now unknown). Ord. Com- 
bretacece. Stove evergreen climbing or erect shrubs, rarely 
herbs. Flowers bracteate, almost sessile, rarely pedicellate j 
spikes solitary or twin, axillary, and terminal, opposite, or 
three or four in a whorl, usually disposed in a terminal 
panicle. Leaves entire, opposite or tern, rarely alternate. 
Many of the Combretums are of very considerable 
beauty. The most sucoessfid method of cultivation is to 
plant them out in a border in the stove, train them up 
an upright pillar, and then either up the rafters or on 
chains hung up in festoons lengthwise of the house. For 
sou, the most suitable compost is three parts peat, one loam, 
and one leaf mould. The only attention they require in 
the warm days of summer, is to give a proper supply 
of water at the roots, taking care to bestow a sufficient 
quantity to thoroughly moisten all the soil. In the early 
part of the season, before flowering, frequent syringings 
may be applied. When the flowering season is over, they 
ought to be considerably pruned in and thinned, and, at 
the same time, the branches and leaves which are to 
remain, should be thoroughly washed with a sponge. When 
this is performed, the branches may be pretty closely tied 
in, and they will require but very little attention until 
spring. Propagation may be effected by cuttings of young 
shoots, or, rather, stifflsh side shoots, taken off with a 
heel, planted in sand, under a bell glass, and placed in 
heat. 

C. Afzelii (Afzelius's). A synonym of C. grandiflorum. 
C, elegana (elegant).* ft. yellow ; petals lanceolate, acute, hairy ; 

spikes simple, on short peduncles. May. I. elliptic, acute, 

acuminated, puberulous above, and clothed with yellowish 

tomentum beneath. Brazil, 1820. 
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C. farinosum (mealy), fl. orange-coloured, sub-seound ; petals 
scale-fornieU ; spikes usually twin, many-flowered. April to July. 
I. elliptic-oblong, obtuse, rather coriaceous, rounded at the base, 
mealy beneath. Mexico, 1825. 

C. grandlflorum (large-flowered).* fl. scarlet, large, secnnd ; 
petals obovate, obtuse ; spikes short, axillary, and terminal. 
May to July. I. oblong. Plant hairy. Sierra Leone, 1824. Syk. 
C. Afielii. (B. M. 294f.) 

C. laxum (loose).* /. red or yellow, large, secund ; petals small, 
elliptic, glabrous ; stamens scarlet, nearly lin. long ; spikes 
axillary and terminal. May. I. ovate-lanceolate. Branches sub- 
quadrangular. Ti-inidad, 1818. 

C. mlcropetalum (smaU-petalled). fl. yellow ; petals obovate- 
lanceolate ; stamens very long, bright yellow ; spikes simple, 
densely-flowered, on short petlnncles, about equal in length to 
the leaves. August. I. elliptic-oblong, acuminated, smoothlsh 
above, and lepidoted beneath. Brazil, 1867. (B. M. 5617.) 

C. racemosum (racemose).* ft. white, on short pedicels ; petals 
lanceolate, obtuse ; panicle of many spikes ; spikes elongated, 
tufted at the apex. February to July. I. ovate-oblong, acute, 
shining. West Coast of Africa, 1826. 

COIVEISSFEBMA (from home, hair, and sperma, a seed ; 
in allusion to the tufts of hair at the ends of the seeds). 
Oed. PolygalecB. A genus of atont twenty-five species 
of greenhouse herbs, imder-shrubs or shrubs, erect or 
twining, all natives of Australia. Flowers small, dis- 
posed in compound panicles or simple racemes. Bracts, 
two or three, at the base of the flowers. They thrive in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat, with thorough drainage. 
Young cuttings wUl root freely, if planted in sand, under 
a bell glass. Comespermas, although well worth culti- 
vating, are but rarely seen in English gardens. 
C. gracilis (slender). A synonym of C. volubilis. 
C. volubilis (twining), fl. very numerous ; wings bright blue, 

with purple keels ; racemes axillary, mauy-flowered. April. 

I. few, linear -lanceolate, bluntish, slightly .wavy at the margins. 

Stems numerous, very slender. 1834. A very slow-growing and 

pretty suffruticose twmer. Syn. C. gracilis. (P. M. B. 5, 145.) 



COnXFREY. 



Sympliytuiu. 



COBIIIIEI.IN'A (named after Kaspar (1667-1731) and 
Johann (1629-1698) Commeliu, Dutch botanists). Oed. 
GommelinacecB. This genus is allied to the better- 
known one of Tradescantia, but differs in having only 
three perfect stamens. Herbaceous perennials, some of 
which are very pretty plants, but not often seen in 
cultivation. The stove and greenhouse evergreen species 
are best grown in a, light and rich soil, and are pro- 
pagated chiefly by cuttings, which will root in sand, 
in a gentle hotbed. The tuberous-rooted species, when 
grown in the open, should be taken up before autumn, 
and stored away, like Dahlias, care being taken, however, 
to prevent them becoming very dry. If the position is 
sheltered, and the soU well drained, they may be left out. 
In the ensuing spring, their growth may be accelerated by 
the aid of slight heat, and in May, they may be trans- 
planted out in the open. Plants thus treated, flower 
much stronger than seedlings. 

C. af^cana (African), fl. of a tawny yellow colour, at first 
glance resembling those of some of the Papilionacece. May to 
October. I. lanceolate, creeping, rooting at the nodes. Stems 
slender, terete, h. 1ft. to 3ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1759. A 
trailing, somewhat bushy greenhouse plant. Syn. C. lutea. 
(B. M. 1431.) 

C. Itengbalensls (Bengal), fl. blue, small. June. I. oval, green. 
Bengal, 1794. Stove evergreen trailer. SYN. 0. prostrata. (B. G. 
1858, 592.) 

C. coelestis (sky-blue).* fl. blue ; peduncles pubescent ; spathes 
cordate acuminate, folded together. June. I. oblong-lanceolate ; 
sheath ciliated, h. lift. 1813. Half-hardy herbaceous peren- 
nial. See Kg. 504. (S. B. F. G. 3.) 

C. c. alba (white)* resembles the type, except In the colour of 
the flowers. 

C. deficiens variegata (deficient variegated), fl. blue, small, 
produced at the ends of the branches. I. ovate-lanceolate, freely 
and elegantly striped "with longitudinal bands of white. Stems 
terete, branching. Brazil. A low-growing, diffuse, stove peren- 
nial. (The type is figured in B. M. 2644.) 

C. elliptica (elliptic).* fl., calyx white, glabrous ; peduncles 2in. 
long, straight, with a line of reflexed hairs along the inner side. 
July. I. lanceolate, acuminate, flat, glabrous on both sides, 
shining bright green above, whitish below, seven-nerved, the 



Commelina — continued. 

middle rib prominent behind, channelled above. Stem ascend- 
ing, rooting, branched, red, especially above the joints, hairy, h. 
lift, to 2ft. Lima. A very pretty greenhouse species. (B. M. 
3047, under the name of C. gracUis.) 




Fio. 504. Commelina c<ele.stis, showing Uabit, and detached 
Flower (natural size). 

C. ereota (erect), fl., spathes crowded and nearly sessile, hooded, 
top-shaped in fruit. Summer. I. large, 3in. to 7in. long, lin. to 
2in. wide, oblong-lanceolate, the upper surface and margins 
rough backwards. Stems erect, rather stout, h. 2Et. to 4ft. 
Pennsylvania. One of the largest species. Hardy. There is a 
hairy form, C. hirtella. 

C. lutea (yellow). A synonym of C. africana. 

C. prostrata (prostrate). A synonym of C. tenghalensis. 

C. scabra (rough), fl. purplish-brown, terminal, eight or ten 
together, each blossom lin. across. July. h. 1ft. Mexico, 1852. 

C, virginioa (Virginian).* fl. blue ; spathes mostly solitary or 
scattered, peduncled, conduplicate, round-heart-shaped when 
expanded, pointed, in fruit somewhat hood-like. Summer. 
I. oblong or linear -lanceolate. Stems slender, erect, or reclined 
and rooting towards the base. South United States. Hardj[. 
There is a narrow-leaved form of this species, named 0. angusti- 
folia. 

COIIlIlVEEIiIITACEil!. An extensive, widely dispersed 
order of herbaceous plants, principally confined to the 
warmer regions. Flowers with the outer perianth of three 
segments, and the inner also of three, and coloured. Leaves 
flat, usually sheathing at the base. There are above 300 
species. The two best-known genera are Coinmelina and 
Tradescantia. 

COMOCIiADIA (from Tcome, hair, and Tdados, a 
branch; in allusion to the leaves being crowded at the 
tops of the branches). Maiden Plum. Ord. Anacar- 
diaceas. Stove evergreen trees, aboxmding in clammy 
juioa. Flowers purple, small, on short pedicels, disposed 
in loose branched panicles; petals three to four, im- 
bricate. Leaves impari-pinnate, with opposite leaflets. 
They succeed well in a mixture of peat or loam, or any 
light rich soil. Ripened cuttings root in sand, if placed 
under a glass, in heat. 
Ct dentata (toothed). I., leaflets on short footstalks, oblong, 

erosely-toothed, smooth above and downy beneath, h. 30ft. 

Cuba, 1790. 
C. ilicifolia (Holly-leaved). I., leaflets ovate or roundish, sessile, 

smooth, with spiny angles ; spines one to three on each side. 

A. 20ft. 1778. 
C. integrifolia (entire -leaved). I. about 2ft. long; leafiets 

stalked, lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, h. 10ft. to 30ft. 

Jamaica, lV78. 

COMPARISTTIA (named after Andreas Comparetti, 
professor at Padua, and a virriter on vegetable physiology; 
born in 1746, died in 1801). Okd. Orchidece. Elegant but 
very rare stove epiphytal orchids, with handsome, generally 
drooping, racemes of small but brightly-coloured flowers, 
which retain their beauty for a considerable period. 
They succeed well on small blocks of wood, with live 
sphagnum, suspended from the roof of a moderately warm 
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Comparettia — continued. 
house, where they will not be fully exposed to the snn. 
Comparettiaa require a liberal supply of moisture during 
the growing season, and at no time should they be 
allowed to become dry. Propagated by division of the 
plants. 

C. coccinea (scarlet).* fi., sepals and petals brilliant scarlet ; lip 
the same colour, with a tinge of white at the base ; racemes three 
to seven-flowered. November. I. bright green on the upper 
surface, elegant purple beneath. Brazil, 1838. (B. E. 24, 68.) 

C. falcata (sickle-shaped).* fl. , sepals and petals rich rosy-purple ; 
lip the same colour, but thickly veined with a deeper shade. 
Columbia, 1836. Not very dissimilar to C. coccinea, but having 
broader leaves and somewhat differently shaped flowers. Very 
rare. 

C macroplectron (long-spun-ed).* Jl. pale rose-coloured, speckled 
with red, distichous, nearly 2in. long from the tip of the dorsal 
sepal to the end of the lip ; racemes pendulous. I, two to three, 
4in. to 5in. long by ^in. to l^in. broad, leathery, green above ; 
pale, and faintly streaked with rusty - yellow, beneath. New 
Grenada. (B. M. 6679.) 

C. rosea (rosy).* Very small, but pretty, with shorter and more 
compact racemes than C. falcata. Spanish Main, 1843. Barely 
seen. (P. M. B. 10, 1.) 



COMFIiICATi:, COMFLICATED. 

upon itself. 



Folded up 



COIMCFOSIT2:, or ASTEBACE2B. The most ex- 
tensive order of herbs and shrubs, or trees, in the vegetable 
kingdom. There are between 700 and 800 genera, and 
about 10,000 species. Mowers collected into a head on a 
common receptacle, and surrounded by an involucre. 
Leaves alternate or opposite, exstipulate. Among the more 
important genera are : Aster, Ghrysanthemmn, and Dahlia. 

COMFOSTS. A term applied to any mixture of 
different soils or manures, either for potting purposes, or 
for top-dressing plants in pots or in the open ground. It 
may consist of different ingredients, with or without the 
addition of any manure, according to the habit or require- 
ment of the subject for which it is intended. Manures that 
would prove destructive by their strength to any plant in 
a pot, may be mixed to form a certain proportion of the 
Compost, and thereby prove beneficial. Loam, in most cases, 
forms the greater bulk of soils used for fruit-trees, and for 
most strong-growing plants of the soft-wooded class. This 
is not often suitable for use wholly by itself, consequently 
the addition of other material has to be made, to render it 
lighter, and so encourage root action, or to keep it suffi- 
ciently porous to allow the free passage of air and water. 
Charcoal, sharp sand, leaf soil, burnt earth, peat, and 
many other things, besides so-called mapures, may be used 
for this purpose ; and, although it may be necessary to add 
something stronger for sustaining any given plant, yet 
one or more of these may be generally used beneficially. 
A Compost of any description should be thoroughly mixed 
before being used, in order that the different parts may 
be evenly incorporated. It should be in a condition not 
too dry nor sufficiently wet to cling together. This is very 
important, as the after condition of the plants will, in 
many cases, testify. All manures should be used when 
somewhat dry, and none applied when in •), fresh state, 
as then they often prove destructive. Good leaf soil is 
one of the most useful ingredients for Composts, and 
that which has never been placed in sufficient bulk to 
cause violent heating, is the best. If obtained from 
woods where decay has taken place very gradually, it 
is much to be preferred. It should then be collected 
ready for use as required, and it will not, as a rule, 
generate sufficient heat afterwards to cause injury. Hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants succeed in peat and sand, and 
manure should never bo applied to them. It must be 
remembered, in preparing a Compost for such subjects, 
that it will probably have to last for a period of at least 
twelve months. The following questions should be con- 
sidered when preparing a mixture of soil. What is the 
description of plant for which it is intended? Is it a 
hard or soft- wooded subject? and Is it to be potted 



Composts — contvnv,ed. 
temporarily or permanently P Toung plants are, in all 
cases, benefited by having a lighter soil than others better 
established, as root action is thereby encouraged. These 
principles should always be considered, and all subjects 
treated accordingly. Suitable Composts for most plants 
are given under their respective headings; consequently, 
it is only necessary here to give instructions for general 
guidance. Study and personal experience with the various 
requirements of the plants to be potted, must be exercised 
in the application of suitable ingredients in the Compost. 
See also ISauures. 

COMFOST TABD. An inclosure in gardens, gene- 
rally in the neighbourhood of the potting sheds, where 
different soils, manures, cfcc, are stored until required 
for use. A great advantage is gained if the Compost 
Yard contains an open shed, in which the whole or a 
part of the soils used for potting, can be placed, and 
kept dry, or be prepared in wet weather for use. A rule 
should always be enforced of having that portion of any 
soil or manure left properly placed together and tidy 
each time any is taken away. 




Fig. 505. Compound Leap. 

COMFOTTND. When formed of several parts united 
in one common whole. A Compound Leaf is shown at 
Pig. 505. 

COMPOUND CORYJUIB. A branched Corymb, the 
divisions of which are corymbose. 

COMFIMiSSES. Pressed together and flattened. 

COniFTONIA (named after Henry Compton, once 
Bishop of London, the introducer and cultivator of many 
curious exotic plants, and a great patron of botany). Oed. 
Myricacem. An ornamental hardy deciduous shrub, re- 
quiring peat earth and a shady situation. Propagated by 
layers, which should be put down in autumn. 

C. asplenlfolla (Spleenwort-leaved).* fl. whitish ; male catkins 
lateral, cylindrical ; female catkins lateral, ovate. March and 
April. I. simple, alternate, lanceolate, pinnatifldly toothed, 
downy, sprinkled with yellowish, resinous, transparent particles. 
Stipules half heart-shaped, ft. 3ft. to 4ft. North America, 1714. 
A distinct shrub, mth fragrant fern-like leaves. (W. D. B. 165.) 

CONAITDBOIT (from Tconos, a cone, and aner, andron, 
a male, an anther; the appendages to the antjiers are 
united in a cone around the style). Oed. Gesneracew. A 
rare and very pretty, but not quite hardy, herbaceous 
perennial. Por cultivation, see Banondia, to which this 
genus is allied. 

C. ramondloldes (Kamondia-like).* Jl. shortly pedicellate, with 
linear bracts, borne on leafless scapes in a forked corymbose cyme, 
which is at first drooping ; corolla white, or pink with a purplish 
eye, rotate, twice the length of the calyx ; tube sub-globose, 
whitish ; calyx about iin. long, pubescent. Summer. I. few, 
sometimes solitary, stalked, ovate-oblong, acute, coarsely serrated, 
dark green and rugose, ft. 6in. Japan, 1879. (B. M. 6484.) 

CONAITTJIIEIIA (from honos, a cone, and anthera, an 
anther ; in reference to the six anthers forming a cone in 
the early stage of the flower). Oed. Liliacece. Very 
pretty little half-hardy bulbous plants, rather difficult to 
preserve, and hence rarely seen in English gardens. They 
should be planted in sandy soil, in a warm border, and be 
well protected throughout the winter from excessive rains 
and frosts; or lifted and stored in sand, in frost-proof 
quarters. Propagated by offsets, or by seed. 

C. blfolla (two-leaved). Jl. blue, in small panicles. April. I. 

linear, acute, ft. 6in. to lift. Chili, 1823. 
C. campannlata (bell-shaped), fl. blue, paniculate. April. I. 

linear, shorter than the peduncle, ft. 1ft. Chili, 1823. Syn. 

Cuminc/ia campanulata. (B. M. 2496, under the name of 

Conanthera bijolia.) 

CONCAVE. Hollow. 

CONCENTRIC. Having a common centre. 
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COITCBETi:. A cement composed of pebbles, lime 
and sand. It is largely employed for walks and for the 
foundations of buildings. See also Walks. 

COITCBIITIE. Formed into one mass, or joined 
together. 

CONDOR VINE. Bee Gonolobns Condurango. 

CONDUPLICATE. In vernation, folded face to 
face. 

CONIa. The strobilus or scaly fruit of a Pine or Fir 
tree. 

CONFLUENT. Gradually united. 

CONIFEB2S. A large order of trees or shrubs, mostly 
evergreen, and with resinous secretions. Flowers monoe- 
cious or dioecious, naked, disposed either in cylindrical or 
short catkins, with closely-packed scales. The females 
are sometimes solitary. Ovules and seeds naked. Leaves 
alternate, opposite, or fascicled in a membranous sheath, 
often narrow, needle-like, or rigid, or reduced to dense im- 
bricating scales, rarely with a flattened limb. Sentham 
and Hooker divide this large family into six tribes, viz. : 
Abeetine^, containing Abies, Cedrus, Larix, Picea, Finns, 
Pseudotsuga, and Tsuga ; Aeaucahi^, containing Agathis, 
Araucaria, and Gunninghamia ; CuPKESSiNEa), containing 
Actinostroius, Callitris, Cwpressus, Fitssroya, Juniperus, 
Libocedrus, and Thuja; Podocaepb^, containing Micro- 
cachi-ys, Podocarpus, and Saxegothea ; Haxxm, containing 
Dacrydium, Ginkgo, Pherosphcera, Phyllocladus, Taxus, and 
Torreya ; Taxodxe)^, containing Athrotaxus, CepJialotaxus 
Cryptomeria, Sequoia, and Taxodium. 

CONTTJM (from konao, to whirl around; in reference 
to the giddiness caused by eating the leaves). Hemlock. 
Obd. Urnbelliferm. Biennial poisonous herbs. Involucre 
of three to five leaves; involucels dimidiate. Leaves 
decompound. Stem terete, branched. Eoot fusiform. Not 
more than two or three species are known, of which one 
(0. chcerophylloides) is South African and Abyssinian. The 
Common Hemlock (0. maculatvm) is widely spread over 
Europe, North Asia, and Siberia. It has long been used in 
medicine.. 

CONJUGATE. When a leafstalk bears but a single 
pair of leaflets. 

CONNABACES. An order of trees or shrubs, 
closely allied to Leguminoscs, but having perfectly regtdar 
flowers. Flowers small, in axillary or terminal racemes or 
panicles. Leaves alternate, usually pinnate, stipulate. 
The best-known genns is Gormarus. 

CONNABUS (from Konnaros, the name of an unknown 
tree, described at length by Athenaens). Stn. OmpTialobium. 
Oed. Oonnaraceoe. A large genus of ornamental stove 
evergreen shrubs. Most of them are natives of tropical 
Asia and America. Flowers white, disposed in racemose 
panicles. Leaves alternate, leathery, impari-pinnate. A 
mixture of loam and peat wffl answer well for these plants. 
Cuttings of firm shoots, taken in AprU, wiU root, if planted 
in sand and plaoed in bottom heat, under a beU glass. 
C. pnTiescens (downy), fl. white, sweet-scented, disposed in 

axillary and terminal panicles. I., leaflets five, oval, acute, 

smooth above, covered Deneath with rather white pubescence. 

h. 5ft. French Guiana, 1822. SYN. Roiergia frwtescens. 

Other species known to cultivation are : nitidus and panieulatus. 




CONNATE. 

joined together. 



Fig. 506. Connate Leap. 

Where the bases of opposite leaves are 
See Fig. 506. 



Converging; having a gradually 



CONNIVENT. 

inward direction. 

CONOCABFUS (from konos, a cone, and harpos, a 
fruit; in reference to the scale-formed fruit being so 
closely imbricated in a head as to resemble a small Fir- 
cone). Button-tree. Okd. Oombretacew. The only species 
is a stove evergreen shrub. Heads of flowers peduncu- 
late ; flowers crowded ; petals absent. Leaves alternate, 
quite entire. This plant thrives in a mixture of loam 
and peat. Cuttings of firm shoots, taken in April, will 
root in sand, if placed under a beU glass, in bottom 
heat. 

C. erectns (upright).* Jl. white, in panicled heads. I. oblong- 
lanceolate, tapering to both ends, thickish, glabrous, or, when 
young, rather downy, biglandular at the base. h. 6ft. to 8ft. 
Tropical America, 1752. 

CONOSFEBMUin (from konos, a cone, and sperma, 
a seed; the fruit or carpels growing close together, and 
forming a cone). Obd. Proteacece. Greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, from extra-tropical (mostly Western) Australia, 
principally white-fiowered. This genus does not appear 
to be much known in horticultural circles. Of more than 
thirty species known to science, eight or nine are reputed 
to have been introduoed. 

CONOSTEGIA (from konos, a cone, and stege, a 
covering ; in reference to the conical oalyptriform calyx 
tailing off in one piece). Okd. Melastomacem. Stove 
evergreen trees or small shrubs. Flowers in terminal 
panicles. Leaves petiolate, entire or denticulate, three 
to five-nerved. For culture, see Melastoma. 

C. Balblslana (Balbis's). This species is a twining shrub, of 
which the leaves are oval and blunt, with a point. 

C. procera (tall). Jl. rosy or white, large, on simply-divided 
panicles. June. I. elliptical-oblong, sub-triplinerved. h. 25ft. 
Jamaica, 1825. 

CONOSTEFHIUM (from konos, a cone, and stephos, 
a crown ; referring to the disposition of the flowers). 
Okd. Epacridem. An ornamental greenhouse evergreen 
shrub. Flowers solitary, recurved, axillary. Fruit a hard 
indehiscent drupe, one-ceUed by abortion of the other four 
cells. Leaves scattered. It thrives in a compost of peat 
and sandy loam. Cuttings of young shoots, taken in 
April, will root in sand. 

C. pendnlnm (hanging down), fl. red. April. A. 6in. to 18in. 

West Australia. 



CONBADIA. 



Fentarhaphia. 



CONSERVATORY. This struoturo is distingruished 
from a greenhouse by having central beds, in which per- 
manent plants are placed, in addition to those arranged 
to form a continued fioral display on the side shelves. 
The term is also applied to small glass structures where 
a few creepers are planted for covering the roof or back 
wall, and the remaining space occupied by decorative 
foliage or flowering plants. The greatest enjoyment is 
obtained from a Conservatory either joined to the mansion 
or connected with it by means of a suitable corridor. An 
opportunity is then afforded of visiting and admiring the 
flowers in any weather or at any season. This arrangement 
is not always practicable with large glass houses, on 
account of the position of the mansion, or its style of 
architecijure ; consequently, the plan of having an isolated 
building has to be adopted. The latter is, as a rule, better 
suited to good cultivation, and gives greater facilities to 
the gardener for renewing and arranging the movable 
plants. In the other case, only a very limited time can be 
allowed each morning for such work. Conservatories found 
in gardens of an early period, have, in many cases, been 
built to correspond, and produce with the mansion an archi- 
tectural effect. This much they may do, but they aare 
wholly unsuited to good plant culture. If the external 
architecture of a Conservatory has to coincide with that 
of another building, the important and primary point of 
making suitable provision for the well-being of the plants 
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Conservatory — continued. 
internally, should also be in some way combined. Those 
of modern oonstruotion are inTariably better in this 
respect than many of an earlier date. Only sufficient 
space is here available to gbre a few general remarks, 
that may be modified to suit individual requirements. 
The selection of position has at times no alternative, 
but if there is an opportunity, an open one with a south 
or south-west aspect should be chosen, so as to obtain all 
possible sunshine in winter. Shelter afforded by trees 
from north and east winds is also a great advantage at 
that season, but they should be sufficiently far awa,y as 
not to overhang the house. Provision for admitting 
abundance of light and air, both at top and bottom, is of 
great importance. The ventilators at the apex only are 
best for winter use, but all may be utilised in summer, as 
cool-house flowering plants are soon injured in a close 
atmosphere or a high temperature. A thin shading is 
necessary in bright weather, but is best if placed on 
rollers, to admit of removal at other times. The heating 
apparatus should be capable of maintaining a tempera- 
ture of 50deg. in winter, although it is not always 
advisable to keep so high as this. The pipes are best 
concealed as much as possible under the side stages, 
or a part may be under the floor, covered with per- 
forated iron gratings, through which the heat will pass 
readily. In the formation of the ground plan, sufficient 
vridth should always be allowed for the paths. These may 
be made of gravel, and covered with white spar or shell, or 
a lasting floor may be formed of ornamental tiles that are 
specially made for the purpose. A kerbing of terra-cotta or 
stone should separate the paths from the beds of soil. 
Sufficient space cannot be obtained for placing many 
plants out of pots in small glass houses that adjoin or 
form part of a mansion. In large structures, of pro- 
portionate bight, a much greater diversity of plants, both 
in size and habit, may be introduced permanently. 
Beds for these must have ample drainage and a depth 
of nearly 3ft. of good soil, formed principaEy of loam 
and peat, with plenty of charcoal intermixed, to keep it 
open and allow water to pass freely. A cool fernery 
for the smaller growing varieties, placed in connection 
with, or forming part of, a Conservatory, is always a 
great source of attraction, especially if some rookwork 
is constructed on which to plant the ferns. This part 
should be on the northern side, or in the coolest position 
obtainable. Many such places are among the best for 
cultivating cool orchids, as the requisite moisture given 
the ferns is just what is required by the former when 
placed on inverted pots or suspended from the roof. 
Hanging baskets, if well filled and attended to, by 
watering frequently in summer, are always good additions 
to Conservatory decoration. Where there is sufficient 
space, large cool or temperate tree ferns, with others of 
a dwarfer type, also oycads and palms, may be introduced, 
with Arauoarias, Aralias, Camellias, Dracjenas of the green- 
leaved type, greenhouse Ehododendrons, and many other 
plants of a similar habit, to form permanent features. 
Care must be taken, and forethought exercised, regarding 
their arrangement and the position to be occupied by each 
when fully developed. Climbers and pillar plants must 
not be omitted in any Conservatory, as many of these 
show to much greater advantage when grown in this 
way, although they may be amenable to other systems of 
culture. A few indispensable ones may be given : Begonia 
fuehsioidee, Bougainvillea glabra, Oestrums, Fuchsias, 
Lapagerias, cool-house species of Passiflora, Plv/mbago 
capensis, climbing Tea or Noisette Eoses, Tacsonia exo- 
niensis and T. Van Volxemii, &o. Temporary plants, 
suitable for the embellishment of the stages and Con- 
servatory generally, are endless in variety, and wiU be 
found recommended for the purpose under their respective 
headings. A band of Selaginella Kraussiana, about 9in. 
wide, planted on the margin of the beds, and, if prac- 
ticable, on the side shelves also, tends greatly to increase 



Conservatory — continued. 
the general effect produced by the plants. All Conserva- 
tories, and everything connected therewith, should at all 
times be kept as clean and tidy as possible. 

COKTSTBICTED. Tightened or contracted in some 
particular place. 

CONTIG'UOUS. Bo close as to touch one another. 

COITVAILLAIMA (from convallis, a valley, and rica, 
a mantle; in reference to the dense covering formed by 
the leaves, and to its natural habitat). LUy of the Valley. 
Oed, Liliacew. A monotypio genus, consisting of the 
universally admired Lily of the Valley. It is a widely-dis- 
tributed, hardy, herbaceous perennial, being found through- 
out Europe (Britain), North Asia, and also in the TTnited 
States. For the various methods of culture, and enume- 
ration of varieties, see Lily of the Valley. 




Fig. 507. Convallaria majalis, showing Habit and 
detached Raceme. 



See Fig. 507. 

CONVOLUTE. EoUed together, or over each other. 
A form of vernation. 

CONVOLVULACE2;. An extensive order of herbs 
or shrubs, usually twining, and with a nulky juice. 
Flowers regular, soUtary or crowded on the peduncles; 
corolla plaited. Leaves alternate, exstipulate. This order 
is said to contain nearly 700 species; it includes such 
well-known genera as Batatas, Oalystegia, Convolvulus, 
Ipomcea, and Pharbitis. 

CON VOIiVULXJS (from convolve, to entwine ; referring 
to the twining habit of most of the species). Bindweed. 
Ord. Convolvulaceos. A genus comprising about 150 species 
of annual or perennial, prostrate, twining or erect herbs or 
sub-shrubs, distributed throughout aU temperate and sub- 
tropical parts of the world; the Mediterranean region, 
however, is the head-quarters of the genus. Corolla funnel- 
shaped or campanulate. Leaves alternate, entire, dentate, 
or lobed, lanceolate, often cordate or sagittate. They 
are, for the most part, very handsome plants, when in fuU 
blossom. AU are of very simple culture. The tender species 
do best in a compost of peat, leaf soil, and loam, and are 
usually propagated by cuttings — sometimes by seeds— in 
spring. The hardy annuals should be sown in spring, in 
the open border. The hardy perennials may be increased 
by young cuttings; by division of the roots; or by seeds, 
sown in spring. 

O. althsooldCB (Althsealike).* fl., corolla pale red or lilac, large, 
spreadrng, entire ; peduncles usually one-ffowered ; sepals ovate 
acute. June. I. shmmg, silvery; lower ones cordate, deenlv 
crenated; superior ones pedatifld; middle one long, pinnatifid. 
bouth Jiurope, 1597. Hardy deciduous perennial, j, (S. P. G. 191.) 

C. arvensis (field) Small Bindweed, fl. white or pink, lin. in 
diameter ; peduncles axillary, usually two-flowered, with two 
small bracts at their fork, and a third on one of the pedicels 
at some distance from the flower ; sepals small, broad. June to 
September. I. lin. to 3in. long, very variable, apiculate ; lobes 
acute. Stems numerous, trailing or twining, slender. Europe, and 
Central and Russian Asia, except the extreme north ; com non 
and often a troublesome weed, in England and Ireland, and locai 
't'I- "S™*"^- -A^ <''>"™ng little plant for hanging baskets. See 

J.*lg> uUo. 
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Fig. 508. Convolvulus arvensis. 
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Convolvulus — continued. 

C. bonarlensis (Buenos Ayres). fl., corolla white, variegated 
with red veins, small ; peduncles generally three-flowered, shorter 
than the leaves. July. I. hastate, cuneated at the base, each 
terminating in a bristle, petiolate ; middle lobe linear, 2in. long, 
obtuse, two lines broad ; lateral ones very short. Chili, 1817. 
Hardy deciduous. 

C. bryonisefolius (Bryony-leaved). A synonym of C. italious. 

C. canariensis (Canary Islands). Jl., corolla purplish-violet, 
hairy outside, at length almost flat; peduncles many-flowered, 
longer than the petioles ; calyx villous. June to September. I. 
cordate, oblong, acute, downy. Stem terete, villous. Canary 
Islands, 1690. Half-hardy evergreen. (B. M. 1228.) 

C. cantabricus (Cantabrian).* Jl., corolla pale red ; peduncles 
usually two to three-flowered ; sepals narrow, very villous. 
August. I. oblong-lanceolate, acute. Plant beset with spreading 
hairs. Stem branched, prostrate, k. 6in. to 1ft. South Europe, 
1680. Hardy deciduous. 

C. chlnensis (Chines-e).*^. at the upper part of the stem, axillary, 
solitary, pointing one way ; corolla rotately funnel-shaped ; pe- 
duncles spreading ; calyx greenish, much shorter than the corolla ; 
limb large, purplish-crimson, marked in the disk with an un- 
equally-pointed pale yellow star, surrounded by a purple halo. 
I. grm, sub-coriaceous, gi-eyish-green, hastate ; middle lobe elon- 
gated, oblong, somewhat tapered, blunt, with a small point ; side 
ones divaricate, short, quite entire ; petioles linear, channelled. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. Boot creeping. China. Hardy perennial. The 
flower expands during the night, or early in the morning, and 
fades in the forenoon. (B. R. 322.) 

C. Cneorum (Cneorum).* Jl. capitate, on short peduncles ; co- 
rolla light pink, hairy outside ; some of the bracts as large as 
the leaves, hairy. May. I. lanceolate, clothed with silvery-silky 
tomentum. Stem shrubby, branched, h. 1ft. to 3ft. South 
Europe, 1640. Half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 459.) 

C. elongatus (trailing). Jl. white, small; corolla sub-rotate, rather 
deeply five-lobed ; peduncles axillary, solitary, filiform, tomen- 
tosely villous, one to two-flowered ; calyx funnel-shaped, green ; 
lobes rounded, slightly furred on the outside. July, August. 
I. alternate, wide asunder, cordate, taper-pointed, thin, lively 
gi-een, about l^in. in length and lin. across, beset with white 
atomous dots, and bare on the upper side, slightly furred on 
the under ; petioles round, many times shorter than the leaf. 
Canary Islands, 1815. Hardy annual. (B. R. 498.) 

C. erubescens (erubescent).* Jl. reddish-pink, small ; peduncles 
one to three-flowered, shorter than the leaves ; sepals equal, ovate, 
mucronulate, spreading. July to September, l. hastate ; hind 
lobes toothed or cut; intermediate one lanceolate or linear, 
toothed or quite entire. Plant rather pilose. Australia, 1803. 
Greenhouse biennial. (B. M. 1067.) 

O, HemnannlsB (Herrmann's). ^., corolla white, small ; limb 
crenulated, acute ; sepals ovate, acuminated, fdowny, nearly 
equal ; peduncles two-flowered, longer than the petioles. August. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, cordately sagittate at the base, obtuse, 
mucronate, crenately repand. Plant tomentose, white, h. 5ft. 
Peru, 1799. Greenhouse evergreen. 

Cm italicus (Italian). Jl., corolla reddish-purple, large; 
peduncles long, one-flowered, articulated ; sepals 
ovate, acute. July. I., lower ones cordate, obtuse, 
crenated or toothed ; upper ones somewhat pal- 
mately seven-lobed ; middle ones long, toothed, or 
lobed. Plant .rather hispid, green. China, 1802. 
Half-hardy evergreen. Syn. C. bryonice/olms. (B. R. 
1847. xii.) 

C. lanuginosus (woolly). Jl., corolla yellowish, 
with a lanceolate purple ray on the outside of each 
lobe, clothed with yellowish hairs ; peduncles three- 
flowered, pilose ; the three outer sepals very hairy, 
ovate, acuminated. July. I. shortly petiolate, cor- 
date-oblong, somewhat hastate, clothed with very 
soft, rusty, silky tomentum. Levant, 1816. Hardy 
deciduous. 

C. lineatns (lined).* Jl., corolla pale reddish-purple, 
hairy outside ; sepals rather foliaceous, silky ; pe- 
duncles one to two-flowered, shorter than the leaves. 
June. I. lanceolate, petiolate, acute, silky, villous, 
lined. Floriferous stems erect, simple, corymbose 
at top. h. 6in. South Europe, 1770. Hardy de- 
ciduous. 

C, major. The very common annual known by 
this name is Ipomoea purpurea (which see). 

C. maurltanicus (Mauritanian).* Jl. blue, with a 
white throat and yellow anthers, small, about lin. 
across ; calyx villous, with five linear divisions, two p.™ 

of which are rather smaller than the others ; pe- 
duncles one, two, or three-flowered. Summer, t. nearly ovate, 
alternate, in two rows, on very short petioles. North Africa*. 
Plant covered with minute soft white nalrs. Greenhouse (or 
quite hardy in many places) prostrate twining perenniaJ, very 
useful for baskets. » (F. d. S. 2185.) 

C. ocellatus (eyed).* Jl., corolla white, with a deep red-purple 
eye ; scarcely lin. in diameter, with a short tube, a little 
longer than the calyx, which gradually expands into a spread- 
ing flve-angled limb ; peduncles rising from tbe axils of the 



Convolvulus— continued, 

leaves; calyx of five ovate, acuminated sepals, of which 
the three outer are more or less silky on the back ; stamens 
five, within the tubular part of the corolla. August. «• ses- 
sile, linear, rather acute, entire, one-nerved, clothed on both 
sides, but especially beneath, with appressed, silky, white 
hairs. South Africa. A very neat, E volvulus-like species. 
(B. M. 4065.) 

C. pannifollus (cloth-leaved).* Jl., corolla of a pale violet-purple, 
white in the disk and tube, marked with, five deeper stellate 
folds, which are roughly pubescent on their under side ; peduncles 
solitary, axillary, longer than the leaf, filiform, and rather hard, 
divided upwards into cymes of three to twenty flowers ; calyx 
several times shorter than the corolla, pubescent ; tube shorter 
than the calyx. I. oblong-cordate, reticulately veined and 
wrinkled underneath, with many pale varicose nerves ; petioles 
shaggy. The native habitat of this species is doubtful, but, in 
all probability, it is from the Canary Islands. A twmmg 
greenhouse shrub, well adapted for conservatory decoration, 
(B. R..222.) 

C. pentapetaloldes(five-petalled-like). Jl., corolla bluish, small, 
with a yellow throat, and a semi five-cleft limb ; peduncles short, 
one-flowered. June. L, lower ones petiolate, spathulate-lanceo- 
late, obtuse, nearly naked, lined, ciliated ; upper ones linear- 
cuneiform, sessile. Plant prostrate, creeping, filiform. Stem 
rather hairy at top. k. 6in. South Europe, 1789. Hardy annual. 
(S. F. G. 197.) 

C. persicus (Persian). ^., corolla white; sepals ovate, inner ones 
smaller; peduncles one-flowered, length of leaves. June. I. oval, 
obtuse, on very short petioles, h. 1ft. Persia, 1829. Hardy 
deciduous. 

C. Scammonla (Scammouy).* Jl., corolla cream-coloured, or 
very pale red, lar^e, campanulate ; sepals loose, glabrous, ovate, 
repand, obtuse, point reflexed ; peduncles generalljr three-flowered, 
longer than the leaves. July. I. cordate-sagittate, truncate 
behind. Stem angular. Levant, 1726. Plant glabrous. Hardy 
deciduous. A gum-resin is obtained from the roots of this species 
which is largely used in medicine as a purgative. 

C. scoparius (broom-like), fl., corolla white, hairy outeide; 
peduncles generally three-flowered ; calyx silky ; sepals ovate, 
"acute. August and September. I. linear and rather pilose. 
Stem terete, glabrous. Teneriffe, 1733. Shrub. The wood 
of this species is hard and white, with radiating stripes. 
(B. R. 1841, 43.) 

G. sufiEVnticosus (shrubby). Jl., inflorescence on three-flowered 
peduncles, sometimes sub-divided, and with more flowers, shorter 
than the leaf ; corolla white, with a yellow disk and five purple 
lines answering to the same number of broader villous ones on 
the outside, flatly expanded down to the short tube within 
the calyx ; calyx three times shorter than the flower, spreading 
above the middle, where the leaflets are broad and cUiate. 
June and July. I. deep green, elongatedly cordate, tapered 
to a point, slightly pubescent on both sides, on the upper ap- 
pressedly so ; petioles scarcely one-third as long, h. 5ft. or 4n;. 
Madeira, 1788, A slender twining shrub. (B. R. 133, plate num- 
bered 132.) 




509. Flowering Stem of Convolvulus tricolor, 

C. tricolor (three-coloui-ed).* The Dwarf Convolvulus of gar- 
dens. Jl., corolla rather large, with a yellowish throat, a blue 
limb, the rest white; sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute; peduncles 
one-flowered, bibracteate, longer than the leaves. July to 
September. I. ovate-lanceolate, or spathulate, hairy, ciliated. 
Stem declinate, terete, beset with small, soft, white hairs, k 1ft 
Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, 1629. See Fig. 509. (B. M. 27.) Of 
this very popular hardy annual there are several varieties, differ- 
ing principally in the colour of the flowers. 
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CON 'X'ZA (from konis, dust ; because it was supposed 
to have the power, when powdered and sprinkled, of 
driving away flies). Pleabane. OsD. Oow/posiias. A 
rather extensive genus of stove, greenhouse, and hardy 
herbaceous plants, rarely shrubby. The involucre is cam- 
panulate, with from two to several series of linear or 
linear-lanceolate bracts; receptacle flat or convex, naked 
or foveolate ; disk-florets yeUow, those of the ray paler in 
oqjpur. Leaves alternate, entire, toothed (rarely out). 
TOere are about fifty species, most of which are confined 
to tropical and sub-tropical regions of both hemispheres. 
They are mainly of botanical interest only, and do not 
call for further mention in this work. 

COOKIA (named after Captain James Cook, E.N., the 
celebrated circumnavigator, who was killed in the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1779). Wampee-tree. Obd. Uutacem. 
Small greenhouse trees. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
alternate, unequal at the base, or oblique. They thrive 
well in a mixture of loam and sandy peat. Eipened cut- 
tings, not deprived of any of their leaves, vriU root in 
sandy soil, if plunged under a, hand glass, in a moist 
heat. This genus is now merged into Clausena, and the 
proper name of the species below mentioned is Clausena 
Wampi. 

C. punctata (spotted), fl. white, small, disposed in racemose 
panicles. Jr. edible, about the size of a pigeon's egg, yellow on 
tlie outside ; pulp white, rather acrid, hut sweet. June and July. 
I., leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, hardly unequal at the 
base. h. 20ft. Probahly a native of China, 1795. A middle-sized 
tree, now cultivated (and partly naturalised) in many tropical 
countries. 

COOFIIKIA (named after Mr. Joseph Cooper, a 
very successful cultivator, and at one time gardener at 
Wentworth House, in Yorkshire, the residence of Earl 
FitzwiUiam).- Oed. Amaryllideai. Closely allied to 
Zephyranthes. There are two species of this genus 
in cultivation, with solitary Primrose-scented flowers, 
which are remarkable in the order, on account of their 
expanding during the night. They are hardy only in 
sheltered situations. For culture, propagation, &o., see 
Zephyxantlies. 

C. Drnnunondi (Drummond's). Jl. white, the tube changing to 

red ; tube 4in. to 5in. long ; limb IJin. to 2in. across, with ovate 

segments. August. I. linear, twisted, lOin. to 15in. long. h. 6in. 

to 9in. Texas. (B. E. 1835.) 
C. pedunculata (pedmicled). Ji. white, the peduncle more 

developed, and the tube shorter, than In C. Brummondi. 

August. I. linear-oblong, obtuse, glaucescent. Texas. (B. M. 

3727.) 

COPAIBA BAIiSAffit. See Copaifera officinalis. 

COFAIPBRA (from Copaiba, the Brazilian name for 
the balsam of Capevi, and fero, to bear ; trees producing 
the balsam of Capevi). Obd. Leguminosm. Stove ever- 
green trees. Flowers generally white, disposed in panicles. 
Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets coriaceous. They thrive 
in a sandy loam. Cuttings of flrm shoots wiU root in sand, 
in March, it placed in heat, under a glass. There are 
about a dozen species (two of which are tropical African, 
and the rest tropical American), the best-known and 
most important being G. officinalis. 
C. Jacquinl (Jacquin's). A synonym of C. ojieinalw. 
C. 'offloinalis (officinal). Balsam of Copaiba. I. with two to five 
pairs of ovate, incurved, unequal-sided, bluntly acuminated leaf- 
lets, fuU of pellucid dots. h. 20ft. West Indies and tropical 
America, 1774. Syn. C. Jacquini. 

COFEBITICIA (named in honour of the celebrated 
German astronomer, Copernicus). Okd. PalmetB. A very 
small genus of about eight species of unarmed stove palms, 
with erect trunks, covered with the remnants of the leaf- 
stalks. Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamous, on axiUary 
spadices. Leaves fan-shaped, palmate, tufted. For cul- 
ture, see Corypha. The best-known species, and the 
only one worthy of being described here, is C. cerifera. 
C. cerifera (wax-bearing).* Camaiiba or Wax Palm of BrazU. 
This species is of economic value ; the upper part of the stem 
yields a Isind of sago ; the young leaves are coated with wax, 



Copernicia — continued. 

which is detached by shaking them, and then melted and run 
into cakes. Brazil. 

Other species are : hospita, •macroglossa, maritima, tectorum, 
and Wrightii. 

COFBiOSMA (from Tcopros, dung, and osme, a smell; 
in allusion to the foetid odour emitted by the plants). 
Ord. Bubiacem. A genus comprising about thirty-five 
species of greenhouse shrubs, the majority of which are 
natives of New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands, a 
few are from Australia and Oceania, and one from Juan 
Fernandez. None are worth cultivating for the sake of 
their flowers; but some deserve a place in a large con- 
servatory for their small coral-red fruits. Cuttings 
should be made in March, taken off with a heel of the 
old wood, and placed in pots two-thirds filled with crooks, 
above which is a thin layer of rich, light material, and on 
the top a layer of sand. The pots should then be put 
in brisk bottom heat, in a propagating frame. During 
the time the cuttings are making root, only >■■ very light 
sprinkling with water should be given, or they will damp 
off. When rooted, they should be potted into rich sandy 
soil, and gradually hardened off in a cold frame. Another 
method is to place the plants in a propagating bed, and 
layer the shoots which overhang the pot. Old plants 
should be potted in a similar compost to that recommended 
above, and should be pruned into shape every year it 



C. Baueriana plctnrata (Bauer's painted).* I. ovate, bluntly 
rounded ; surface smooth, pale green, marked with blotches of 
pale yellow and creamy- white, spreading out from the midrib to 
one or both sides, and assuming a variety of grotesque forms. 
New Zealand, 1876. Syn. C. Stodcii. 

C. B. variegata (variegated).* I. obovate, moderate-sized, 
glossy, bright green in the centre, with very broad white mar- 
ginal variegation, which Is creamy-yellow in a young state. 
New Zealand, 1866. This is of compact habit, and forms, in 
time, a dense and handsome shrub. 

C. Stookli (Stock's). A synonym of 0. Baueriana picturata. 
COFTIS (from kopto, to out j in reference to the 

numerous divisions of the leaves). Oed. Banunculacece. 

Very pretty little hardy evergreen bog plants, thriving 

well in a moist peat or very sandy moist soil. They 

may be propagated either by division of the roots, or 

by seed. 

C. aspIenlfoUa (Asplenium-leaved). fl. white ; scape two- 
flowered, at first snorter than the leaves ; petals five, very lon^ 
and narrow, dilated and concave-cucullate in the middle, fih- 
formly attenuated upwards. I. biternate; leaflets somewhat 
pinnatifld, acutely serrate, h. 1ft. North-west America and 
Japan. 

C, occidentalis (Western).* fl. white; scape short, three- 
flowered ; petals about six, not hooded. I. trifoliate ; leaflets 
petiolulate, broadly ovate, h, 6in. to 1ft. Rocky Mountains. 

C orientalis (Eastern). ^. white ; scape about three-flowered. 
I. ternate i each of the divisions pinnate at base, and pinnatifld 
above ; looes deeply cut. Tu 3in. to 9in. Japan, lB73. 

C. trifolia (three-leaved).* fl. white, small ; scape one-flowered. 
April to July. I. trifoliate ; leaflets obovate, blunt, toothed, 
hardly three-lobed. Boots bright yellow, fibrous, h. 3in. to Sin. 
Northern hemisphere, 1782. (B. M. Fl. 3.) 

COBAIrTBZiE. See Erytlirina. 

CORBTJLAKIA. See ITarcissns. 

CORCHORUS (from koreo, to purge, and kore, the 
pupil ; in allusion to the supposed medicinal qualities of 
0. olitorius). Obd. Tiliaceos. A genus of small shrubs 
or herbs. Peduncles opposite the leaves or axillary, one, 
two, or three-flowered; corolla yellow, small. Leaves 
simple, serrated, covered with simple or stellate hairs. 
0. capsularis (capsular) — ^the Jute Plant — and 0. olitorius 
(pot-herb), are stove annuals, from India, both attaining 
a height of 6ft. Jute is produced from the first-named 
species. None of them are of sufficient interest for gar- 
dening purposes to demand further mention in this 
work. 

CORDATE. Heart-shaped. When this term is 
joined by a hyphen to another word, a form between 
the two is signified, as Cordate-reniform, between heart- 
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Cordate^ coniutiteiZ. 
Eliaped and kidney-shaped. A Cordate Leaf with den- 
tate margin is shown at Fig. 510. 




Fig. 510. Cotidate Leaf, with Dentate Makgtn. 

CORDIA (named after Euricins Cordns, whose true 
name was Henricns Urbanna, 1486-1535, and Valerius, 
his son, 1515-1544). Stn. Varronia. Oed. Boragmem. 
A very large genus, comprising about two hundred species 
of stove or greenhouse evergreen trees and shrubs, of 
considerable beauty. Inflorescence terminal. Flowers 
sessile, in dichotomous scorpioid cymes, spikes, or 
densely-packed heads; corolla funnel-shaped or campanu- 
late, five-toothed. Leaves quite entire, or toothed. 
They thrive in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, or 
any light rich soil. Cuttings strike root readily when 
planted in sand, with a hand glass planed over them, 
in heat. 

C. decandra (ten-stamened).* fi. white, large, very showy, 
fragrant, disposed in a terminal leafy corymb ; corolla ten- 
toothed. I. hnear-lanceolate, attenuated, scabrous, sessile, with 
revolute edges, hoary from down. ft. 3ft. Chili, 1875. A very 
handsome greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 6279.) 

C. Gerascanttans (Spanish Elm), fl. large, verticillate, sessile ; 
racemes usually four together, 3in. to 4in. long ; corolla white, 
throat villous ; calyx ten-furrowed, ten-striped, downy. May. 
I, ovate-oblong, acute, quite entire, glabrous, unequal at the ba.'?e, 
3in. to 4m. long. h. 30A. West Indies, 1789. Tree. 

C> glabra (glabrous). Jl., corolla white, l^in. long, campanulately 
funnel-shaped, glabrous ; cymes bifid or trifid, scorpioid, terminal, 
but at length lateral. Autumn, l. scattered, opposite, and three 
in a whorl, on short petioles, lanceolate, harrowed at both ends, 
6in. long, membranous, flat. Brazil, 1868. Shrub. Tops of 
branches, inflorescence, and petioles, scabrous from small 
bristles or stiff hairs. (B. M. 5774.) 

C> Myxa (Myxa).* fi., divisions of corolla revolute ; panicles 
terminal and lateral, globular. I. oval, ovate, or obovate, repand, 
smooth above, but rather scabrous beneath, 2in. to 3in. long, liin, 
to 2in. broad, h. 10ft. to 15ft. India, 1640. Tree. 




Fib. 511. Flowering Branch of Cordia nivea. 



C. plvea (snowy). /I. white, borne in heads or spike-like clusters 
at ends of branches ; calyx clothed with white hairs. I. petioled 
ovate or ovate-oblong, crenato, dentate. Branches, leaf-stalks 
and peduncles tomentose. h. 3ft. Brazil. Shrub. See Fig. 511. 

C. Sebestena (Sebestena). fl., corolla orange-coloured, funnel- 
shaped ; hmb spreading, five to seven-paited, with crenately 
undulated edges ; peduncles termmal, corymbose. June to August 
l. ovate, acute, or elliptic, quite entire, hispid, scabrous above, 
4in.^to 5m. long. ft. foft. to 35ft. Cuba, M T.'eo. (B. M." 

C. snirarba (superb).* fl., corolla white, campanulately funnel- 
shaped, large, showy; cymes at first terminal, then lateral. 



Cordia — continued. 

pedunculate. I. cuneate-obloug to oblong- elliptic, acuminated, 
acute, toothed in front ; the largest are 6Jin. long and 2Jin. broad. 
BrazU. Tree. (B. M. 4888.) 

,COIM>IACE2!. This natural order takes its name 
from the large genus Cordia. By Bentham and Hooker, 
and other authorities, it is now merged into Boragimeas. 
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CORDY^INZS (from Tcordyle, a club ; in aUusion to 
the large fleshy roots of some of the species). Club Palm. 
Oed. Liliacem. An important genus of greenhouse and 
stoye palm-like plants, nsnally erect, nnbranched, bearing 
a tuft of long, narrow, drooping leaves at the summit of 
the trunk, which in some species acquires a height of 
30ft. to 40ft. Some authors regard Mr. Baker's sections 
as distinct genera: Galodracon, examples Banisii and 
terminalis; Dracaenopsis, examples austrdUs, indivisa, and 
pumilio ; CharVwoodia, example etricta. Flowers white, 
small, solitary, in branched panicles, rarely produced on 
young plants ; bracts two in number, one at the base of 
the pedicel, where it joins the peduncle, is simple ; the 
other, opposite to it, and consequently placed in the axil 
of the pedicel and peduncle, is much shorter, broader, and 
is double, being either bifid or bipartite, always having 
two nerves. For culture, see Dracsena. In the follow- 
ing enumeration are included some of the half-score 
" true " species of Cordyline, and a great many sorts 
known in gardens as Dracaenas, but which are nearly all 
varieties of Cordyline terminaXiii, a species cultivated 
everywhere throughout the tropics, and producing innu- 
merable varieties from seed. 

C. albicans (whitish).* I. long, narrow, pointed, about 2in. broad, 
narrowed into a long channelled petiole ; bright green, with a 
pale green or whitish border, breaking out, in well-grown matured 
plants, into a conspicuous white variegation. 1869. Stove. 

C. albo-rosea (white and red).* I. deep green, edged with rose ! 
whitish when in a young state. 1874. Stove. 

C. amabllls (lovely).* I. 24in. to 30in. long by 4in. to 5in. mde ; 
ground-colour bright glossy green, which, as the plant grows, 
becomes marked and suffused with pink and creamy-white ; young 
leaves in large specimens quite rosy. 1871. Stove. 

C. amboynensis (Amboynan).* I. oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
deep bronzy-tinted green, the lower half having a distinct edgmg, 
iin. wide, of bright rosy-carmine ; petioles tinted with rosy-purple ; 
spreading and gracefully arched. Amboyua, 1876. Stove. 

C. angusta (narrow). I. narrow, arching, about Iin. wide, 
narrowed and compressed at the base into a purplLsh stalk ; dull 
dark green above, tinted with purple beneath, and becoming 
slightly bronzed in age. 1869. A slender-growing stove species. 

C. anstralls (Southern).* /. white, densely crowded, sweet- 
scented, Jin. across. I. oblong-lanceolate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, and 
2iu. to 4in. broad, striated with numerous parallel veins. New 
Zealand, 1823. A very fine species for sub-tropical gardening, 
with a stout-branched stem, from 10ft. to 40ft. high. Hardy in 
warmer parts of England and Ireland. (B. M. 5635.) 

C. a. llneata (lined).* A very handsome and ornamental plant, 
with fine, broad, gracefully recurving foliage. 

C. Balmoriana (Balmore's). I. bronzy, with white and rosy 
stripes. 1875. Stove. 

C. BamliBli (Banks's), f,. white, loose, very much larger than the 
bracts. I. very long, linear-lanceolate, 6ft. to 6ft. long by lift, 
to 2ft. broad, closely striate, and also having six to eight very 
evident veins on each side of the prominent midrib. Stem 
sub-arboreous, 5ft. to 10ft. high, simple or sparingly branched. 
New Zealand, 1860. Greenhouse. (B. G. 444.) 

C. B. erythroraoMs (red-ribbed) is a form with red midrib. 

C. BaptlStU (Baptist's).* I. 18m. to 24in. long ; ground-colour 
green, margined and striped with yellow and pink. 1873. A 
very distmct form, having the stem, as well as the leaves, 
variegated. Stove. (I. H. n. s. 334.) 

O. bellnia (pretty). I. purplish, margmed with red, small. 1874. 
Stove. (I. H. n. s. 163.) 

O. oannsBfpUa (Canna-leaved).* I. on long petioles, somewhat 
oblong, with an obtuse apex, which, however, is frequently split ; 
1ft. to 2ft. long, and 3m. to 5in. wide, slightly recurved, dark green. 
Queensland,. JC 1820. An elegant stove species, growing to a 
considerable height. See Fig. 512. 

C. obelsonl (Chelsea).* I. large ; ground-colour a glossy dark 
green, almost black, which, as the plant attains age, becomes 
mottled and suffused with deep crimson, a broad line of the 
same colour bordering the leaves on either side. 1870 A 
remarkable stove sort, with a bold free growth. (I H 19 90 ) 
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Cordyline — continued. 

C. oompaota (compact). I. numerous, crowded, recurved, about 
Yin. long, and nearly 3in. broad, oblong-ovate, of a dull green, 
with a slightly bronzy tint, and breaking out into broad streaks 
of rose-colour when fully deyeloped ; petioles 2in. long, margined 
and tinted mth rose. 1873. Stove. 

C. Cooperll (Cooper's).* An elegant variety of C. Urminalia, with 
deep vinous-red gracefully -recurved leaves. One of the best for 
decorative work. Stove. 

C. Dennlsonl (Dennison's). 1. 12in. to 15in. long, and 4in. to 51n. 
broad, bronzy-purple. 1871. Habit dwarf and compact. Stove. 
(I. H. 19, 360.) 

C. Duffll (Duff's).* I. oblong, 6in. to Sin. wide, glossy, margined 
and casually barred with rich crimsoii ; the parallel margins of 
the channelled petiole leaf-base converging, and elegantly shaded 
with light-flamed crimson. 1874. A very beautiful and robust- 
habited variety, of erect and stately growth. Stove. 

C. ezcelsa (lofty).* I. broadly-oblong, acute, narrowed at the base 
into a stalk ; arching, of a deep bronzy hue, margined towards 
the base, and also on the wing of the petiole, with a broad edge, 
Jin. wide, of a very deep crimson-lake ; this bright colour is some- 
times continued throughout the margin of the leaf, and at others 
breaks into rays and blotches. 1869. Stove. 



JFlO. 512. CORDTLINE CANN^FOLIA. 

C. Fraoeri (Frasei's).* I. somewhat erect, oblong, 1ft. or more in 
length by 5in. broad, abruptly acute at the apex, suddenly 
narrowed into the petiole, which is about Sin. long; blackish- 
purple, with a glaucous bloom, the lower portion having a mar- 
gined stripe of deep rosy-lake, which extends down the edge of 
the petiole. 1873. Stove. 

C. glorlosa (glorious),* I. broad-oblong, 2ift. long by 5in. broad, 
■mth channelled marginate petioles 6in. long, the edges of which 
are tinted with the same colour, and it is continued along the 
marginal portion of the lower half of each leaf ; the older leaves 
of this plant colour gradually, the young ones being green, and 
showing paler green stripes on those parts which, at a later 
period, nave the peculiar bronzy-orange hue. 1872. Stove. Syn. 
C. Shepherdi. (I. H. 20, 85.) 

C. grandis (grand). I. deep and bright green, bordered with white 
and edged with rose. Samoa, 1874. Stove. 

C. GuUfoylei (Guilfoyle's).* I. from IJft. to 2ft. long, liin. to 2in. 
wide in the middle, and tapering off both ways, stnped with red, 
light rosy-pink, very pale yellowish-white, and green, a whitish 
variegation invariably following the lower margins of leaf and 
leafstalk to its jnnctnre with the stem. Australia, 1868. This 




Cordyliue — continmd. 

is a very pretty variety, with elegantly recurved foliage. Stove. 
(I. H. 19, 249.) 
C. imperlaUs (imperial). I. of an erect arching habit, oblong, 
acuminate, IJft. to 2ft. long by 3in. or 4in. wide, deep green, 
rayed all over with bright crimson, or pale pink in the 
youn§ leaves. 1872. The foliage is vory leathery, and has a 
pecuhar metallic hue, which contrasts well with the crimson 
variegation. (F. & P. 1875, 62.) 




I'lO. 513. CORDYLINE INDIVISA. 

O. indlvlsa (undivided).* I. 2ft. to 4ft. long, lin. to Kin. broad, 
tapering to a point, pendent, and dark green. New Zealand. 
A very graceful plant for decorative purposes. Greenhouse. See 
Fig. 513. 

C. i. atropurpnroa (dark purple).* A handsome form, having 
the base of the leaf and midrib on the under side dark purple. 

C. 1. llneata (lined). I. much broader than those of the typo, 
about 4in. broad ; sheathing base stained with reddish-pink. 

C. 1. Veltchll (Veitch's).* Similar to the type, but has the sheath- 
ing base and back of midrib of a beautiful deep red. 

C. 1. vera (true). I. excessively thick and leathery, 2ft. to 5ft. 
long, and from 2in. to 4in. wide, lanceolate, dark shining green ; 
midrib and veins of a rich deep orange. Stem simple, 2lt. to 5ft. 
high. New Zealand. SYNS. C. indimsa, Dracaena aureo-liTieata. 

C. indlvisa (undivided). A synonym of C. i. vera. 

C. bisorlpta (inscribed). I. small, linear-oblong. Sin, long by lin. 
broad, tapering to a point, and at the base narrowed into the 
margin of ^he petiole ; colour lively green, streaked with thin lines 
of dull purple, which here and there break into linear markings 
of rose-colour; petioles erect, 2iin. long, flushed with purple. 
1873. The leaves have a tivisted appearance, from the irregular 
undulations of the margins. Stove. 

C. lutescens-striata (yellowish-striped).* I. long, gracefully 
arching, fresh grass-green above, yeUowish-green on the under 
side. 1873. Stove. (I. H. 1871, 72.) 

C. Maoartlmri (MaoArthur's).* I. carmine and olive-green. 
1877. Stove. 

C. magnifioa (magnificent).* I. lift, to 2ft. long, sometimes lOin. 
in width, of a beautiful bronzy-pink colour, changing when old 
into a somewhat darker shade ; petioles nearly purple. 1869. 
Stove. See Fig. 514. 

C. metallica (metallic).* I. oblong-acuminate, somewhat erect 
and arching, 16in. long, of a uniform rich coppery-purplish hue 
when young, becoming a dark purplish bronze when mature ; 
petioles sheathing, 4in. long, of the same colour as the leaves 
1869. Stove. (F. M. n. s. 24.) 

C. mirabllls (wonderful). I. oblong-lanceolate, very gracefully 
recurved, of a bronzy -green colour, margined with bright crimson- 
rose. 1880. Stove. 

C. Mooreana (Moore's).* I. 4in. wide, 2ft. to 5ft. long, beautifully 
undulated, deep bronzy-pui'ple ; the base of the leafstalk and the 
midrib of a bright reddish-crimson colour. 1^8. Stove. 
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C. nigro-mbra (black and red).* I. linear-lanceolate, dark brown, 
with bright rosy-crimson centres, the young foliage usually 
entirely of the latter showy colour. A fine variety, of bold 
erect growth. Stove. 

C. omata (adorned).* I. small, recurred, oblong, Sin. long, 2in. 
broad, dark bronzy-green, marked with a narrow margin of rosy- 
pink, which is continued along the edge of the petioles ; petioles 
almost erect. 1873. Stove. 

C> porpbyrophylla (purple-leaved). I. broadly ovate-oblong, 
of a fine deep bronzy hue, contrasting well with the glaucous tint 
of their under surfaces. Habit somewhat erect-growing. 1870. 
Stove. (I. H. 1872, 277.) 

C. pulohella (beautiful).* I. nearly lin. wide, deeply bronze- 
tmted, of a spreading-arching habit ; the contracted petiole-like 
base being of a deep wine-red, which colour also marks the edges 
of the leaves. 1870. Stove. 



Cordyline — continued. 

C. rosacea (rose-coloured). I gracefully recurving, oblpng-acumi- 
nate, dark bronzy-green, broadly margined with bright pink; 
some of the young ones almost entirely of a light creamy-pink 
colour. 1872. A compact-habited dense-growing variety. Stove. 

C. rubella (reddish). I., young ones variegated with bluish-rose. 
1872. Stove. 

0. Shepherdi (Shepherd's). A synonym of C. gloriosa. 

C. BpectablllS (showy). I. broad oblong-acute, arching, narrow- 
ing and compressed at the base into a longish green stalk ; of a 
deep full green, slightly bronzed from being tinged beneath with 
reddish-purple. 1869. An erect free-growing plant. Stove. 

C. splendens (splendid).* I. dense, short, ovate-acute, about Sin. 
long, 4in. broad, arranged spirally; of a deep bronzy-green, 
breaking out in the young growth into bright rosy-carmine ; the 
petioles and bases of the leaves are margined with the same 
colour. 1871. Stove. The colouring sometimes appears in 




Fig. 514. Cordyline magnii'ica. 



C. pnmlllo (dwarf), ft. white ; panicle very lax, spreading, 2ft. 
long, with slender branches. I. very narrow, linear, lift, to 24tt. 
long, Jin. to iin. broad, with a stout prominent midrib, and a 
few slender veins on each side of it. Trunk short, slender, as 
thick as the finger, or none. New Zealand, northern islands. 
Greenhouse. 

C. Beall (Real's). I. dark green, striped and edged with rose. 

1874. Stove. (I. H. 20, 140.) 

C. Rex (king).* I. erect, broadly or oblong-lanceolate, about 1ft. 
long, of a bronzy-green colour, flushed with rosy-purple, freely 
streaked with bneht carmine-rose; petioles margined with 
purplish-rose, and tne back of the costa is of the same colour. 

1875. Stove. 

C. Bobinsoniana (Bobinson's). 2. long, lanceolate-acuminate, 
elegantly arched ; ground-colour light green, variously striped 
and marked with dark bronzy-green and brownish-crimson ; 
petioles also striped with brownish-crimson. 1877. Stove, 
fl. n. 1879, 3fl?.) 



stripes, and at others occupies the v hole surface ; while tho 
recurved character of the foliage gives the plant a flat, almost 
table-like head. 

C. Strlota (upright), ft. light blue, rather crowded. I. linear- 
lanceolate or narrowly ensiform, contracted for some way above 
tho bases, IJft. to 2ift. long, lin. to IJin. broad, with slightly 
roughened margins; indistinct midrib striated with numerous 
parallel nerves. Trunk slender, simple, 6tt. to 10ft. high. 
Moreton Bay. Syn. Dracaena striata. Greenhouse. (B. M. 2575.) 

C. a. congesta (crowded) differs from the type in having broader 
and more crowded foliage. See Fig. 515. 

C< sulcata (grooved). I. spreading, oblong, abruptly pointed ; 
upper surface scored with numerous shallow parallel furrowsi 
following the obliquely transverse direction of the veins ; under 
surface slightly streaked with blackish-purple ; petioles purplish. 
1872. Stove. 

C. terminallB (terminal).* Jl. sub-sessile, in branched panicles. 
I. petiolert, lanceolate, narrowed to both ends, dark green or 
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bronzy,. and crimson, ft. 10ft. to 12ft., when fully mature. South 
Sea Islands, and cultivated everywhere in tropical countries, 
from this species have originated the host of popular stove 
so-called Dracaenas. See Fig. 516. 

C. trlumphans (triumphant).* I. narrow-lanceolate, appearing to 
taper into the stalk by the incurving of the winged edges of the 
petiole, while in the upper part the blade assumes a half- 
channelled form; blaclc-purple, relieved by the glaucous hue 
of the under surface and of the petioles, while the edges of the 
young leaves towards the centre are deeply mareined with rose- 
colour. 1875. Stovo. 



CORHmA (from horema, a broom ; referring to tho 
habit of the plant). Broom Crowberry; Portugal Crake- 
berry. Obd. Empetracece. A email genus, comprising only 
the two species described below. They are hardy, much- 
branched, low-growing, Heath-like shrubs, of rigid habit, 
closely allied to Empetrum. Flowers dioecious; perianth 
segments five or six, scale-like, sub-petaloid, much imbri- 
cated. Male : stamens three (rarely four). Female : ovary 
sub-globose, three (rarely two or four) celled. Drupe 
sub-globose. For culture, see Empetrum. 




FIG. 515. Cordyline steicta congesta. 

C. Welsmannl (Weismann's).* /. rather nai-row, gracefully re- 
curved • in a young state, light coppery-red, more or less tinged 
with creamy-white, changing with age to a deep broMy hue, 
except at the edges, where they are margmed with red. IB/I. 
Stove. 

C Yonnel (Young's).* I. broad, of a somewhat spreading habit, 
without Toeing pendulous ; in a young state, bright light green, 
streaked with deep red, and tinged with a rosy hue, changing 
with age to a bright bronze. 1872. A robust and rapid grower. 
Stove, 



Fig. 516. CORDTLINE TEKMINALIS. 

C. alba (white). Jl. white, in terminal groups. Spring, fr. a. 
white, three-seeded, globose berry. Z. obtuse, small, narrow, 
with revolute edges, sprinkled with resinous dots. h. 1ft. South- 
western Europe and Azores, 1774. 

C. Conradll (Conrad's). Jl. with tufted purple filaments, and 
purple-brown anthers. April. I. scattered or nearly whorled, 
narrowly linear, ft. 6in. to 9in. North America and Newfound- 
land. 

COREOPSIS (from horis, a, bug, and opsis, like ; 
referring to the appearance of the seed). Oed. Compositai. 
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Coreopsis — continued. 
A. genus of showy annual or perennial herbaceous plants. 
Involuoral bracts in two rows, the outer spreading, and the 
inner combined at the base and erect ; receptacle furnished 
with linear chaffy scales. Leaves opposite, sim- 
ple, or sub-pinnate. Seeds flat on one side, con- 
vex on the other, membranous at the edge, and 
the pappus with two horns. Several species of 
this genus are very handsome, having a distinct, 
bright-coloured disk. The hardy annuals are 
largely grown, under the name of Galliopsis, for 
summer ornamentation ; for which purpose seed 
should be sown in March, in » gentle heat, or 
outside late in April. The perennials are also 
of easy culture in ordinary garden soil, and may 
be propagated by divisions of the root, in autumn 
or spring ; or, during the summer, by young cut- 
tings, which will strike freely in a cold frame. 
Annuals, except where otherwise mentioned. 

C. arlstosa (bearded), fi.-lieads orange-yellow, large, 
numerously produced in a terminal panicle. September. 
I. deeply pinnatifid, with coarse, lanceolate segments, 
glabrous, much branched, h. 3ft. United States, 1869. 
See Fig. 517. 

C. anrea (golden). JL-heads with golden-yellow rays ; 
disk-flowers dull yellow. Autumn. I. various, more 
commonly three to seven - divided, with lanceolate 
divisions, k. 1ft. to 3ft. United States. A glabrous 
biennial. See Fig. 518. 

C. aurlculata (auricled).* ^.-Aeaifa yellow, with a band 
of purplish-brown encircling the disk, generally soli, 
tary ; peduncles very long and slender. Summer. I. en- 
tire, or sometimes three-Iobed. h. 1ft. to lift. United 
Stites, 1699. Pere-nial. Sec 7ig. 619. 



Coreopsis — continued. 

C. blcolor. A synonym of C. tinctoria. 

C. cardamlnefolla (Gardamine-leaved). Jl.-lieads yellow ; lowet 
part of ray-florets brown-purple. Summer. I. once or twice pin- 
nately divided. A. 6in. to 2tt. United States. See Fig. 520. 





FJQ, 617. FLOWlillS OF GOEEOESIS AllISTOS.l, 



riG. 613. Flowers a-nd Buds of Coreopsis aurea. 



C. coronata (crowned). Jl.-heads orange, spotted with brownish- 
purple ; peduncles elongated. Summer, autumn. I, opposite, in 
remote pairs, spathulate, tapering at base, undivided, or cut in a 
pinnated manner. Stem erect. A. 2tt. Texas, 1835. (B. M. 3460.) 

C. diversifoUa (diverse-leaved). A synonym of C. Drumnumdi. 

C. Dmmmondl (Brummond's).* fi.-hmda yellow, with a circle 
of rich crimson-brown around the eye. Summer. I. pinnate, with 
ovate or lanceolate lobes. A. 1ft. Texas, 1831. A dwarf, spread- 
ing, slightly hairy species. Syn. C. diversifolia. See Fig. 521. 
(B. M. 3*74.) 

C. grandlflora (large-flowered).* JL bright yellow ; ray-florets 
Uve-toothed, deeply cut ; peduncle elongated, one-flowered. Sum- 
mer. I. opposite, connate, almost sessile, fringed with hair at the 
base. A. 3ft. to 4ft. United States, 1826. Perennial. (S. B. F. G. 
175.) 

C. lanceolata (lance-shaped).* fl.-heads bright yellow, 2in. to 3in. 
across ; ray-florets four-toothed ; peduncles long, usually one- 
flowered. Summer. I. lanceolate, entire, fringed with hairs ; 
upper ones slightly connate at the base. Stem sometimes 
branched at the base. A. 1ft. to 3ft. North America, 1724. 
Perennial. 

C. marltima. See Leptosyne maritima. 

C. nudata (naked). A.-heads pale bluish, or violet, the size of a 
small single Dahlia. August. I. few, opposite, linear subulate, 
rush-like. A. 2ft. to 4ft. Florida (swamps), 1879. (B. M. 5419.) 

C. rosea (rose). Jl.-heads with rose-red rays and yellow disk- 
flowers; ray-florets coarsely three-toothed or lobed. Summer. 
I. opposite, linear or nearly so, entire, or the lower ones two to 
three-toothed or tripartite. A. 1ft. United States. 

C. tenuifolla (slender-leaved). A synonym of 0. verticillata. 

C. tlnotoria (colouring).* fi.-heads yellow, with a purple-brown 
blotch at the base ; ray-florets few, broad, lagged at the tip. 
I. pinnate ; segments linear, h. 2ft. United States. A very 
pretty slender-gi-owing annual, of which there are several 
varieties, differing in the colour of the flowers. Syn. C. Ucolar 
(B. M. 2512.) 

C. t. nana (dwarf). Jl.-heads, rays yellow above, brown-purple 
towards the base. A. 6in. to 1ft. A beautiful plant, difterma 
from the type m its dwarfer habit. Sec Fig. 522. 
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Coreopsis — continued. 




Fig. 519. Flowering Branch of Coreopsis auriculata. 




Fig 520 Coreopsis cardaminefolia, showing Habit, detaolied 
Leaf, and Portion of Inflorescence. 



Coveoysia— continued. 




V 



Fig. 621. Coreopsis Drummondi, showing Habit and Flower-head. 



Fig. 522. Coreopsis tinctoria nana, showing Habit, detached 
Leaf, and Flower-head. 




Fig. 523. Coreopsis verticillata, showing Habit and 
Flower-head. 
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Coreopsis — continued. 

C. trlpterls (three-winged). fi.-lieads yellow and brown; disk 
turning brownisli. Autumn. I. opposite, stalked, three to five- 
divided ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, entire, h. 4ft, to 9ft. United 
States. Perennial. The flower-heads, when bruised, exhale the 
odour of Anise. SYN. Chrysostemma iHpteris (under which name 
it is figured B. M. 3553). 

C. vertlcillata (whorled). * fi.-li.eads rich golden yellow, IJin. 
across, numerous, erect, solitary on the ends of the many sub- 
divisions of the branches. Summer. 2. much divided into linear 
segments, whorled. Stem furrowed, branched, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
United States, 1780. Perennial Syn. C. termi/olia. See Fig. 523. 

CORETHBOSTYIjIS (from koreihron, a broom, and 
stylos, a style; referring to the consolidated styles being 
clothed with hairs). Obd. SterculiaceoB. There are about 
eight species, a,ll from AustraJia, which may be referred 
to this genus. It is, howeyer, now generally sniik under 
Lasiopetalv/m. Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, thriving best 
in a compost of peat and silver sand, with the addition 
of a little charcoal. Propagated by cuttings of young or 
half -ripened wood, inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass. 

C. bracteata (bracteate). fi. rose-coloured, cymosely racemose, 
opposite the leaves; bracts leafy, rose-coloured. April. I. 
cordate, entire. Plant beset with stellate hairs, h. 3ft. 1843. 
(B. E. 1844, 47.) 

COBIACEOTTS. Of the consistence of leather ; thick 
and tough. 
COKIANDIiK. See Coriandnuu. 

COKIANDBXJIII (a name used by Pliny, derived 
from coris, a bug ; in reference to the foetid smell of the 
leaves). Coriander. Obd. Umbelliferce. G. sativum, is a 
hardy annual, native of Southern Europe, but occasionally 
found in a semi-wild state, in waste places in the South 
and East of England. The young leaves of this plant are 
occasionally employed in soups and salads, and the seed 
are used in confectionery, and for other flavouring pur- 
poses. They ripen about August, and should be sown, in 
a warm position, in autumn, and again in spring. If the 
leaves are required, small quantities of seed shonld be sown 
about every month for succession, in drUls 1ft. apart. 
C. sativnm (cultivated), fi. white ; umbels of three or four rays, 

without any Involucre ; involucels of three dimidiate leaves. 

I. decompound. Stems terete, h. l^ft. 

COKIABIA (from corkim,, a hide; referring to the 
orustaceous covering of the fruit). Oed. Coriariece, 
Ornamental dwarf-growing snffruticose shrubs, natives 
of South Europe, North Africa, Japan, Himalayas, New 
Zealand and the Andes. Flowers green, small, herma- 
phrodite, or polygamous ; sepals five, spreading, imbricate, 
persistent ; petals smaller than the sepals, thickened after 
flowering, and embracing the fruit; stamens ten, hypo- 
gynous, free, or the alternate adnate to the petals ; 
racemes axillary. Carpels five to ten. Leaves opposite, 
rarely ternately whorled, qnite entire, sessile, ezstipulate. 
Coriarias are of easy culture in common garden soil. 
Propagated by suckers or layers, put down in autumn. 
0. wAjrtifolia is the only hardy species; the, two others 
mentioned do well in a conservatory or cool greenhouse. 
C. myrtifolia (Myrtle-leaved).* it. greenish ; racemes rather 

erect, terminating the branches and branchlets, leafy at the base. 

May to August. I. ovate-lanceolate, simple, opposite. Branches 

somewhat tetragonal, opposite or tern. h. 4ft. to 6ft. South 

Europe, 1629. 
C. nepalensis (Nepaulese). jl. brown. May. A. 10ft. Nepaul. 
C. sarmentosa (sarmentose). il. green. June. h. 3ft. New 

Zealand, 1823. (B. M. 2470.) 

COIMABiIXIil!. An interesting natural order, con- 
sisting of but the single genus Coriaria, from which it 
takes its name. 

CORIS (a name adopted from Dioscorides). Oed. 
Prvmulece. ■ The only species of this genus is a pretty 
dwarf branching hardy perennial. It thrives on sunny 
parts of rookwork, in a dry, sandy, peaty soil. Increased 
by seed, sown, as soon as ripe, in a cold frame. 
C. monspellensls (Montpelier).* fl. bright lilac, with orange 

anthers ; disposed in elongated terminal heads. Summer. I. 

linear, acute, with revolute margins, sessile, patent, clothing the 

stem from the base to the top. h. bin. Mediterranean region, 

1640. (B. E. 536.) 



CORK-TREE. Bee Qnercns Suber. 

CORNACEJB. A small order of trees or shrubs, 
rarely herbs. Flowers in terminal or axillary umbels, 
oymose clusters, or sometimes involuorate heads. Leaves 
opposite or alternate, exstipulate. There are about twelve 
genera, the thres best-known being : Aucuba, Gomus, 
and Garrya. 

CORIT BLUE -BOTTLE. A common name of 
Ceutanrea Cyauns (which see). 

CORN COCKLE. See Gitliago se^etniu. 

CORITEOUS. Horny; of the consistence of horn. 

CORN FLAG. See Gladiolus. 

CORNICULATE. Having processes like small horns. 

CORNISH MONETWORT. See SiMhorpia 
enropsea. 

CORN MUSTARD. See Sinapis arveusis. 

CORN SALAD, or LAMB'S LETTUCE (Valeria- 
nella olitoria). Annual. This is not largely used in this 
country, but still, it makes a very good change in the 
salad bowl. In summer, the whole plant may be used, 
as it is then tender, being in active growth. About four 
sowings wiU be found sufficient, and, if these are made in 
February, April, August, and September, a fair supply 
wUl be kept up, quite sufficient for any ordinary house- 
hold. The ground should be deeply dug, but it need not 
be heavily manured. Sow the seed in rows, about 9in. 
asunder, and thin out to Gin. apart in the rows. Keep 
the plants clear of weeds, and, in winter, during hard 
frost, throw a little dry litter over the bed. 




Pig. 524. Corn Salad. 

Sorts. The common Com Salad (see Pig. 524), the Kound- 
leaved (a stronger-growing form, with larger leaves), and 
the Italian, are the varieties usually cultivated. The latter 
is supposed to belong to another species. 

CORNUS (from comu, a horn ; the wood is thought 
to be as hard and durable as horn). Dogwood. Obd. 
GdmacecB. Hardy deciduous trees and shrubs, sometimes 
low herbs. Flowers sometimes capitate and umbellate, 
involucrated ; sometimes corymbose and panicled, with- 
out involucre. Leaves, with few exceptions, opposite, 
entire, sometimes alternate or in whorls. All the woody 
species are desirable for shrubberies. Many will grow 
under the drip of trees; this renders them valuable for 
thickening strips of plantations which have become naked 
below. They may be readily increased by cuttings, by 
layers, or by suckers, either of which operations should 
be performed in autumn. C. canadensis and G. suecica 
should be grown in sandy peaty soil, in a rather shady 
situation, on the rockery, or in a border ; they may be 
increased by dividing, when the plants have run con- 
siderably at the roots. See also Benthamia. 
C. alba (white). A synonym of C. stolonifera. 
C. canadenalB (Canadian).* Bunch-berry, Dwarf Cornel. tL 
purplish-white, umbellate, much shorter than the leaves of the 
mvolucre, which are white, ovate, and acuminated. May. I., 
upper ones in whorls, ovate, acuminated, veiny, on short petioles. 
Stems simple, herbaceous, h. bin. North America, 1774. Small 
herb. See Fig. 525. (B. M. 880.) 
C. clrolnata (round-leaved). Bound-leaved Cornel, fi. white ; 
cymes flat. .Tune. fr. spherical, light blue. (. larger than in 
most other species, round, oval, abruptly-pouited, clothed with 
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hoary tomentum beneath. Branches warted, greenish, h. 5ft. 
to lOtt. United States, 1784. Shrub. (T. S. M. ed. ii. 464.) 




Fio. 526. Flowers op Cornus Florida. 
C. floiida (Floridan).* Flowering Dogwood, fi. greenish-yellow, 
umbellate, rising after the leaves. April. I. ovate, acuminate, 

Eale heneath, and beset with adpressed hairs on both surfaces ; 
racts of the involucre large, white, roundish, retuse or nearly 
obcordate. fr. oval. A. 20ft. to 30ft. United States, 1731. This 
is a beautiful tree ; the bark is extremely bitter. See Fig. 526. 
(B. M. 527.) 

C. mas (male).* Cornelian Cherry, fl. yellow, rising before the 
leaves ; umbels about equal in length to the four-leaved involucre. 



Cornus — continued. 

February to April. I. oval, acuminated, rather pubescent on both 
surfaces. Branches smoothish. h. 10ft. to 15ft. Europe (Britain 
excepted), 1599. Stn. C. masoula. (S. F. G. 151.)_ Of this there 
is a form {vajriegata) having leaves variegated with white, and 
another (etei7(m*ism»ra) in which the foliage is beautifully marked 
with creamy-white and tinged with red. Both are excellent 
garden plants. 
C. mascula (manly). A synonym of C. mas. 
C. oblonga (oblong), fi. white or pale purplish, fragrant ; calyx 
clothed with adpressed silvery hairs, as well as the pedicels and 
petals ; corymbs spreading, panicled. I. oblong, acuminated, 
acute at the base, glaucous and rather scabrous beneath, with 
many excavated glands along the axils of the ribs and nerves, 
ft. 10ft. to 15ft. Nepaul,1818. Tree. 
C. panlcnlata (panicled).* Jl. white ; cymes convex, loose, often 
panicled ; ovary sUky. July and August, fr. white. I. ovate 
acuminated, glabrous, hoary beneath. Branches erect, pale 
purplish, ft. 4ft. to Btt. United States, 1758. Shrub. (T. S. M. 
ed.ii., 465.) 
C. samgnlnea (blood-coloured).* Dogberry ; common Dogwood. 
fi. greenish-white, not pleasantly scented ; cymes corymbose, 
ebracteate ; petals revolute at the sides. June. Berry small, 
black. I. ovate, or ovate-oblong, acute, pubescent, 2in. to 3in. 
long. Branches straight, of a dark red when full grown, ft. 6ft. 
to 8ft. Europe (Britain), North and West Asia, Himalayas. 
Shrub. Wood used for skewers, formerly for arrows ; and by 
gunpowder makers. The berries yield an oil, used in France for 
soapmaking. (Sy. En. B. 635.) 
C. serlcea (silky).* fi. white ; corymbs depressed, woolly. June 
and July. Berries pale blue, globose. I. ovate, acuminated, 
clothed with rusty pubescence beneath. Branches spreading ; 
branchlets woolly, ft. 5ft. to 8ft. United States, 1683. (T. S. M. 
ed. ii., 466.) 
C. stolonlfera (stoloniferous). Eed Osier Dogwood, fi. white ; 
cymes small, flat. May. I. ovate, acute, pubescent, hoary 
beneath. Branches, especially the annual shoots, of a bright red- 
purple colour ; branchlets glabrous. A. 4ft. to 10ft. North 
America, 1741. SYN. 0. alia. There are several varieties of this 
shrub. 

C. strlcta (upright).* fi. white ; cymes loose, fiattish. 
June. I. ovate, acuminated, glabrous, green on both 
surfaces. Branches straight, fastigiate, reddish-brown, 
ft. 8ft. to 15ft. United;states, 1758. Shrub. There is 
a form having leaves variegated with white or yellow. 
S. snecloa (Swedish).* . fi. dark purple, in terminal um- 
bels, supported by four white bracts, which finally turn 
green. June. Berries red, sweetish. I. opposite, ses- 
sile, ovate, ft. 6in. North and Arctic Europe (Britain), 
Asia, and North America. 

COKNUTIA (named after Jacques Comutns, a 
French physician, who traTelled in Canada ; he died 
in Paris, in 1651, after pnblishing his " Historia 
Plantarum Canadensinm "). Stn. Hosta. Okd. 
Verbenacece. A small tropical American genus, 
containing abont six species of ornamental green- 
house evergreen shmbs, allied to Oallicarpa. They 
succeed well in a mixture of loam and peat. Cut- 
tings strike readily in sand, if placed under a glass, 
in bottom heat, during February or March. Perhaps 
the only species in oultiTation is G. pyramidata. 
C. punctata (dotted). A synonym of C. pyramidata. 
C. pyramidata (pyramidal), fi. blue; panicle terminal, 
naked, elongated. July. I. elliptical, ovate, toothed, 
hoary, ft. 4ft. West Indies, 1733. Syn. C. punctata. 
(B. M. 2611.) 

COROEIA (from Korokia, the native name). 
Oed. Comacecs. A genus containing a couple of 
epecles of ornamental half-hardy evergreen shrubs, 
confined — as far as is at present known — to New 
Zealand. Flowers axiHary or terminal, solitary, or 
in panicles ; calyx limb five-toothed ; petals five, 
smaU, valvate, with a small scale at their base, 
silky outside, yellow ; stamens five, filaments short. 
Leaves alternate, exstipulate, evergreen, quite 
entire, coriaceous. Branchlets and leaves below 
silvery, with appressed pubescence. C. Cotoneaster 
has proved quite hardy in a few districts, and would pro- 
bably be such in many more, if afforded a little protection 
during winter. Corokias are of easy culture, in moderately 
good garden soil. They may be propagated by cuttings, 
planted in sand, under a glass ; or by layers, put down in 
autumn. 

C. bnddleloldes (Buddleia-Iike). f. similar to those of C. 
Cotoneasterj but borne in short terminal panicles, from six to 
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twenty-flowered. I. shortly stalked, narrow lanceolate, or oblong- 
lancbolate, 2in, to 6m. long, ^in. wide. h. 10ft. to 40ft. 1835. 
An upright shrub or small tree, (R. G. 679.) 

C. Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster).* Jl. yellow, sweet-scented, ^in. 
long; petals downy on the outer surface; peduncles solitary, 
axillary, I, alternate or fascicled, |in. to lin. long, orbicular, 
oblong-ovate or obovate, suddenly contracted in a flat linear 
petiole; margins recurved. A low, rigid, spreading, much- 
branched shrub. 

COROJjIiA. The inner whorl of floral envelopes. 

COKOIiLIFLORiE. A sub -class of Exogens, the 
vast majority of which are furnished with both calyx and 
corolla. The petals are occasionally (though rarely) free, 
sometimes altogether absent ; coroUa generally irregular, 
sometimes quite regular ; petals generally connate into 
a two or more lobed corolla ; ovary either superior or 
inferior ; stamens epigynons, epipetaloua (rarely hypo- 
gynons). 

COKONA. Literally, a crown; botanically, applied 
to any appendage that comes between the corolla and 
the stamens, as the cup of a Daffodil or the rays of 
a Passion-flower. 

COROITILIiA (from corona, a crown ; in reference to 
the disposition of the flowers in heads or umbels at the 
tops of the peduncles). Oed. Legmrrniosce. Ornamental 
shrubs, or annual and perennial herbs. Peduncles axil- 
lary, bearing at their tops umbels of pedicellate flowers. 
Leaves impari-pinnate. The greenhouse species thrive 
in a compost of two-thirds loam and one-third turfy 
peat. Cuttings strike freely if placed in cold frames or 
a cool house, under a hand glass, in spring, and, when 
callused, introduced to gentle bottom heat. As soon as 
rooted, they should be transferred to 60-sized pots, and 
placed in a frame near the glass, plenty of drainage being 
given. In order to make them grow bushy, the tops 
should be freely pinched out; and, as the plants flU the 
small pots with roots, they should he removed to 48-sized 
ones, and again returned to the frame. Plenty of air 
should be given, and, on mild days, the plants may be 
entirely uncovered; but they need constant attention to 
watering, as, if allowed to get dry, they become naked 
at the bottom, which altogether spoils their appearance. 
Continue to change the pots as required, and, about the 
first week in September, remove the plants to the green- 
house, where they may remain until the end of . May ; 
they should then be again transferred to the open air, in 
a sheltered position. The hardy species may be propa- 
gated by division, in spring; or the young cuttings of 
some will root in a cold frame. They are also increased 
by seed, which should be sown as soon as ripe, in a cold 
frame. The smaller-growing species are admirably adapted 
for the rockery. 

C. ooronata (crowned).* ;!. yellow; umbels many-Sowered. July 
and August. Z., leaflets seven to thii'teen, obovate, mucronate, 
glaucous ; lower ones approximating the stem ; stipules concrete, 
smaU, opposite the leaves, bidentate at the apex. h. 1ft. to 2ft, 
South Europe, 1776. Plant suffruticose, erect, or ascending. 
Greenhouse. SYN. C. montana. See Fig. 527. 

C> oretloa (Cretan). Jl. white, having the vexillum streaked with 
red, and the keel dark purple; umbels three to six-flowered. 
June. 1; leaflets eleven to thirteen, cuneated, retuse ; the lower 
ones remote from the stem ; stipules small, acute. South Europe, 
1731. Plant ascending, annual. Greenhouse. (S. F. G. 713.) 

C. Emerus (Emerus). Scorpion Senna. Jl, yellow ; peduncles 
three to flve-flowered. April. I., leaflets five to seven, obovate. 
h, 3ft. to 4ft. South Europe, 1596. Hardy shrub. (B. M. 445.) 

C. glanca (glaucous).* Jl, beautiful yellow, fragrant in the day- 
time, but scentless at night ; umbels seven to eight-flowered. 
May to September. I,, leaflets five to seven, obovate, very retuse, 
glaucous ; lower ones remote from the stem ; stipules small, 
lanceolate, h, 2ft. to 4ft. South Europe, 1722. Half-hardy ever- 
green shrub. An invaluable plant for greenhotiae decoration. 
(B. M. 13.) 

C. Iberloa (Iberian).* Jl. yellow, large ; umbels seven to eight- 
flowered. July. I., leaflets nine to eleven, obcordate, ciliated ; 
stipules distinct, membranous, orbicular, denticulated. Iberia, 
1822. Plant herbaceous, prostrate, hardy. A very charming 
subject for the rockery. (L. B. C. 789.) 
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Fig 527. Flowbrino Branch of Coronilla coronata. 

C« Jnncea (rush-like). Jl. bright yellow ; umbels five to seven- 
flowered. June. I., leaflets three to seven, linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse, rather fleshy ; lower ones remote from the stem. Branches 
rush-like, terete, almost naked, slender, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South 
Europe, 1556. Half-hardy shrub. (B. E. 820.) 

C. vnlntma. (smallest).* fi. yellow, sweet-scented ; umbels seven to 
eight-flowered. June and July. I., leaflets seven to thirteen, 
ovate-roundish, obtuse or retuse; lower ones remote from the 
stem ; stipules concrete, small, opposite the leaves, bidentate at 
the apex. South-west Europe, 1658. Plant suffruticose, pro- 
cumbent. Half-hardy. (B. M. 2179.) 

C. montana (mountain). A synonym of C. coronata. 

C. stlpolarls (stipular). A synonym of C. valentina. 

C. valentina (Valencia). Jl. deep yellow, very fragrant at night ; 
umbels six to eight-flowered. March to November. Z., leimets 
seven to nine, obovate, mucronulate, glaucous ; lower ones remote 
from the stem ; stipules roundish, large, deciduous, h. 3ft. 
South-west Europe, 1596. Greenhouse shrub. Syn. C. etipviaris, 
(B. M. 185.) 

C* Tarla (various).* Jl, pink and white, or rarely white, at length 
drooping ; umbels sixteen to twenty-flowered. June to Novem- 
ber. 2., leaflets nine to thirteen, oblong, elliptic, mucronate; 
lower ones approximating the stem. Europe, 1640, Plant herba- 
ceous, diffuse, flexuous, hardy. (B. M. 258.) 

C. viminaUs (twiggy). Jl. pale red, having the vexillum lined 
lengthwise with red, changing from pale to deep purple, lat^e ; 
umbels six to ten-flowered. May to November. Z., leaflets 
thirteen to twenty-one, obovate, retuse, 'mucronate ; lower ones 
approximating the stem; stipules ovate. Ji. 2ft. to 4ft. North 
Africa, 1798. Greenhouse shrub. 

CORBEA (named after Jose Erancesco Correa de 
Serra, 1750-1823, a learned Portuguese, who published 
several treatises on plant physiology), Oed. Butacea. 
Greenhouse evergreen shrubs. Pedicels one-flowered, 
solitary, twin or tern, axUlary; petals four, somewhat 
oonnivent at the base, or joined into a long tube. Leaves 
opposite, entire, clothed with starry hairs. This is a 
most useful genus of decorative plants ; they are mainly 
of free, moderately compact growth, so that, with a Uttle 
attention in pruning and training the plants whilst young, 
it is not dif5cult to form wide uniform-shaped specimens 
for decorative purposes in the greenliouse or conserva- 
tory. K at all well managed, few plants flower more 
profusely, or continue in bloom a longer time. The advan- 
tage they have over many subjects of the same class, when 
used for conservatory decoration, is considerable, inasmuch 
as they will bear to be placed, whilst in flower, in nearer 
proximity to other plants for contrast, and at a distance 
from the light, without taking much harm ; and neither 
foUage nor wood are subject to attacks of mildew, or 
likely to suffer from damp. Although Correas may be 
struck from cuttings as readily as most other hard-wooded 
plants, they are, for the most part, grafted on 0. alba. 
By employing this mode of propagation, the better kinds 
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Correa — continued. 
grow more freely, and n&eful-sized specimens are produced 
in less time than by means of cuttings. But to insxrre 
success, much attention is necessary, and some special 
requirements, which only those who undertake to raise 
considerable numbers at one time, can properly give. 
Therefore, in cases where only a few plants are required, 
by far the cheapest and best plan is to buy them ; 
selecting clean, healthy, vigorous, young specimens, well 
furnished with shoots at the base. If procured in spring, 



Correa — continued, 
commences, attention should be paid to training, and in 
doing this no more stakes should be employed than are 
actnaHy necessary ; the use of these may be ' obviated 
altogether by following the far better practice of pinching 
back the shoots, and a good bushy growth is thereby 
induced. During their growing period, the plants should 
be freely encouraged, by keeping them well supplied 
with water at the roots. They should be syringed over- 
head in the afternoons of bright days, and the venti- 




FiG. 528. Flowering Branch op Correa caiidinalis. 



say, in 5in. or Gin. pots, after having them in possession 
a, little while, they may be shifted into pots lin. or 2in. 
more in diameter. Soil for potting should consist of 
good fibry peat, broken up into pieces sufficiently small 
to drop between the ball of earth and the sides of the 
pot. To this should be added a good proportion of silver 
sand. The house or pit in which the plants are stood, 
should be kept rather close for two or three weeks after 
potting. As they become established, more air may be 
given, and water as required. Before active growth 



lators closed before the sun is off the glass, afterwards 
giving air for the night. After blooming, the plants should 
be kept moderately dry for a time ; the flowering shoots 
may then be shortened back, maintaining as much as 
possible the bases of a well formed and furnished plant. 
For the winter, Correas should be pla,ced in any light, 
airy structure with a night temperature of 40deg. 

C. alba (white). JL white ; petals about iin. long. April to July. 
I. ovate, downy beneath, and rather whitisE above, h. lOJt 
Victoria, South Australia, &c., 1V93. (B. K. 516.) 
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Correa — contirmed. 

C. cardlnalis (cardinaJ).* fl. bright scarlet, tipped with green, 
pendent, from lin. to IJin. in length, March, h. 3ft. A slen- 
der-growing but elegant shrub ; it requires close pruning. 
Syn. C. speciosa. See Fig. 528. There are several forms of this 
species. 

C. Harrlsll (Harris's).* fl. bright scarlet. Of medium-growth, 
with light green apioulated leaves, and fine branching habit. 
A garden hybrid, of which C. cardinalis is one of the parents. 
(P. M. B. vu. 79.) 

C. magnlfioa (magnificent), fl. white, large. A rather strong- 
growing and free-flowering form. 

C. Iiulctaella (beautiful).* fl, solitary, pendulous ; corolla tubular, 
bright salmon-colour, with the throat ciliated. April. I. ovate, 
cordate, obtuse, waved, beset with stellate pubescence; adult 
ones smooth, h. 6ft. 182*. A hybrid. (B. B. 1224.) 

Ca speciosa (showy). A synonym of C. cardinalis. 

C, ventrloosa (inflated), fl, bright crimson, tipped with green. 
A slender-growing twiggy sort, very pretty and distinct. 

C. Tirens (green), fl. pendulous ; corolla greenish, lin. or l^in. 
long. November. I. ovate-oblong, somewhat cordate, slightly 
toothed, beset vrith glandular tomentum. h. 3ft. to 8ft. Xew 
South Wales, &c., 1800. (B. E. 3.) 
In addition to the above, there are many other seedlings and 

hybrids, among which are : bicolor, Bidwillit delicata, hybrida, 

ockroUuca and rosea-superTja. 

CORBTJCrATi:. Wrinkled; crumpled np vrithout 
regmlarity. 

CORTEX. The bark, or cortical layer. 

CORTICAL. Of, or belonging to, the bark. 

COBTTTSA (named after Jaoobo Antonio Cortnso, once 
Director of the Botanic Garden at Padua; died 1593). 
Bear's-ear Sanicle. Oed. TrwimXeas. The only species of 
the genus is a very pretty alpine perennial, very like 
PrimvXa cortusoides. It thrives in a compost of moist 
loam, peat, and sand, with a semi-shaded position, if pro- 
tected from the wind. Propagated by seed, which must 
be sown as soon as ripe, in a cold frame ; also by care- 
fully dividing the roots. Although, for garden purposes, 
the two plants are here treated as species, C, pubens is 
a mere form of 0. MatthioU, 

C. HattUoll (Matthioli's). fl, purple, umbellate, drooping; 

corolla funnel-shaped or campanulate, vrith a short tube and 

sub-erect limb ; scape about 6m. high. Early sunmier. I, pe- 

tiolate, rotundate, irregularly toothed or lobed. Swiss Alps, 1596. 

(B. M. 987.) 
O. 9I< grandiflora (large-fiowered). fl. much larger than in 

the type, very copious, upon stout peduncles 18in. to 24in. high. 

I. also much larger. Siberia, 1880. This is a very vigorous 

variety. 
C. pnliens (downy), fl. magenta-purple, drooping, on slender 

peduncles 4in. to 6in. high. May to June. I. stalked, covered 

with short silky down. Transylvania, 1878. A smaller plant than 

C. MatthioU, 

COBYANTHES (from Icorys, a helmet, and anthos, 
a flower ; in reference to the ^ape of the lip). Helmet- 
flower. Okd. Orchideoe. Very extraordinary and orna- 
mental stove epiphytal orchids. The most remarkable 
species is 0. macrcmfha, and some account of it may be 
gleaned from the following description, vrhioh appeared 
in the " Botanical Eegister," over forty years ago : " The 
plant has the habit of a Stanhopea, and pushes forth from 
the base of its pseudo-bulbs a pendulous scape, on which 
two or three flowers are developed ; each flower is placed 
at the end of a long, stiff, cylindrical-furrowed ovary, 
and, when expanded, measures something more than 6in. 
from the tip of one sepal to that of the opposite one. 
The sepals and petals are nearly of the same colour, being 
of an oohrey-yellow, spotted irregularly with dull purple. 
The lip is as fleshy and solid in texture as the sepals and 
petals are delicate ; it is seated on a dark purple stalk, 
nearly lin. long. This stalk terminates in a hemispherical 
greenish-purple cup or cap, and the latter, contracting 
at its front edge, extends forward into a sort of second 
stalk of a very vivid blood-colour, the sides of which are 
thinner than the centre, turned back, and marked with 
four or five very deep, solid, sharp-edged plaits These 
edges again expand and form a second cup, less lobed than 
the fiiut, thinning away very much to the edges, of a 



Coryanthes — continvsd. 
broad conical figure, with a diameter of at least Sin. at the 
orifice; this second cup is of an ochrey-yellow, streaked 
and spotted with pale crimson, and seems intended to 
catch a watery secretion, which drips into it from two 
succulent horns, taking their origin in the Tjase of the 
column, and hanging over the centre of the cup." For 
culture, see Stanliopea. 

C. macrantha (large-flowered).* fl. lasting but three or four days 

in bloom. Ma^, June, and July. Caraccas. (B. B. 22, 1341.) 

See also description given above. 
C. macnlata (spotted), fl. pale ochraceous-yellow, spotted with 

purple, lasting but three days in beauty. Summer. Demerara, 

1829. (B. M. 3102.) 
C. speciosa (showy), fl. pale yellow, ephemeral in consistency. 

April. Brazil, 1826. Syn. Gongom speciosa. (B. M. 2755.) 













Fig. 629. Flowers of Corydaus bracteata. 

COBYDAIiIS (the old Greek name for the Fumitory ; 
from Tcorydalos, a lark; the spur of the flower resembles 
the spur of a lark). Oed. Fumariacecs. A genus of very 
pretty, smooth, usually glaucous herbs. Eacemes terminal 
or opposite the leaves, with a bract under each pedicel ; 
petals four, the two outer larger, one or both gibbous or 
spurred, often coherent, in two usually very dissimilar 
pairs. Leaves much divided, alternate, sub-opposite at the 
tips. Boots fusiform, tuberous, or fibrous. There are 
about seventy species. They are well adapted for borders 
and rockwork; and some of them wiU thrive well under 
trees, if the ground be not too dry. The method of culture 
is exceedingly simple. They are increased by dividing the 
plants directly after flowering, or by seed ; the bulbous- 
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Corydalis — continued. 
rooted species by offsets ; and the annuals by seed, ■which 
may be sown in spring where they are intended to remain. 

C. anrea (golden), fi. golden-yellow, iin. long; spur blunt, 
shorter than pedicel. May to July. Z. glaucous, Dipinnate ; 
pinnae pinnatind and cut ; lobes oblong-linear. Stem diffuse, 
branched, ft. 6in. United States, 1683. Annual or biennial. 
(B. E. 66.) 

C. braoteata (bracteate).* Jl. sulphur-yellow, horizontal, Iin. 
long ; spur longer than the pedicel. May, June. I. two, 
biternate ; segments cleft into hnear lobes. Stem simple, erect, 
scaly near the base. ft. 9ini Siberia, 1823. Hardy perennial. 
See Fig. 529. 

C. bnlbosa (bulbous). A synonym of C. solida. 

C. cava (hollow-rooted).* Jl, purple, horizontal ; bracts ovate, 
entire. February to May. i. two, biternate ; segments cnneated, 
cleft. Stem simple, not scaly, ft. 6in. Europe, 1596. Perennial. 
Syn. C. iuberom. (B. M. 232.) 

C. c. alblflora (white-flowered).* Similar in every respect, except 
the pretty white flowers. 

C. davlcTilata (tendrilled). fi. straw-coloured ; spur short, 
and blunt. June. I. biplnnate ; petioles tendrilled ; segments 
oval, and entire. Stem branched, diffuse, scandent. ft. 1ft. to 
4ft. West Europe (Britain), from Denmark to Spain. Annual. 
(Sy. En. B. 70.) 

C. ftangosa. See Adlumla clrrhosa. 

C. glauca (glaucous), fi. red and yellow ; spur blunt, one-half or 
three times shorter than the corolla. July. Ibipinnate, glaucous; 
pinnee somewhat pinnatifld ; segments stalked, cuneated, trind. 
Stem erect, branched, ft. Ht. to 14ft. Canada, 1683. Annual. 
(B. M. 179.) 

C. KoIpakowBklana (Kolpakowsky's).* fi. pink or purple, with 
long spurs; bracts as long as the pedicels. I. glabrous, deeply 
divided, ft. 6in. Turkestan, 1879. Perennial. (R. G. 948.) 

C. Iiedebonrlana (Ledebour's). fi. pinkish, with a dark spot at 
the apex of the sepals. I. ternately divided, glaucous. A. 6m. 
Altai, 1879. Perennial. (B. G. 981.) 

C. Intea (yellow).* fi. yellow ; bracts linear-subulate, three times 
shorter than the pedicel. May. I. biternate ; segments obovate, 
cuneated, trifld. Stem branched, diffuse, ft. 1ft. Europe, 
naturalised in Britain (on old walls, &c.). Perennial. 

C. MarsohaUlana (MarsohaU's).* fi. sulphur-coloured; spur 
straight or hardly incurved, blunt ; bracts ovate. April. I. two, 
situated above the middle of the stem, biternate ; lobes oval, 
entire or bifid, ft. 9in. Tauria, 1823. Perennial. 



Qorydalls — continued. 




Fig. 530. CoKYDiLis nobilis, showing Habit, and Side 
View of Single Flower. 

C. noblUs (noble-flowered).* fi. pale yellow, tipped with green ; 
spur long, blunt and incurved at the point ; bracts acute, entire 
or cut. May. I. bipinnate ; segments cuneated, cut at the top. 
Stem simple, erect, not scaly. A. 9in. Siberia, 1783. A beautiful 
perennial plant. See Fig. 530. (G. C. n. s., xix. 725.) 

C. Semenowii (Semenow's).* fi. deep yellow; spur short, saccate, 
bent downwards. April, May. I. glaucous, green, bipinnatisect ; 
pinnules oblong ovate ; lobes acuminatS. Stem erect, simple, 
leafy. A. 1ft. to lift. Turkestan. See Fig. 531. 




FiQ. 531. Corydalis Semenowii, showing Inflorescence 
and Leafy Stem. 

C. slbirlca (Siberian), fi. yellow, usually recurved; bracts linear, 
nearly as long as the pedicels. June. I. somewhat glaucous, 
bipinnate; segments cut into oblong-linear lobes. Stem nearly 
erect, branched. A. 1ft. to 3ft. Siberia, 1810. Perennial. 




FiQ. 532. Corydalis solida, showing Habit, and Side View 
of Single Flower. 

C. solida (solid).* fi. purplish, large. April, May. I. three 
or four, stalked, biternate ; segments cuneated or oblong, and, 
as well aa the bracts, cut at the top. Stem simple, erect, 
scaly under the lower leaf. ft. 6in. Europe, naturalised in 
Britain (in woods and rather humid places). Perennial. SYN. 
C. bulbosa. See Fig. 532. 

C. tnberosa (tuberous). A synonym of C. cava. 

COKYIiACEJE. This order (the principal genera 

of which are Oarpimus, Castanea, Corylus, Fagus, and 

Quercus), founded by Lindley, is now included under 

Cupuliferce. 

CORTIiOFSIS (from Korylos, the Hazel-tree, and 
opsia, like ; Nut-like). Okd. HamamelidecB. Very orna- 
mental and interesting hardy deciduous shrubs, in habit, 
leaves, and inflorescence, resembling Hazels. Flowers 
appearing before the leaves, in pendulous racemes, each 
flower nearly sessile, with a large sheathing bract ; petals 
and stamens five; perigynous scales five, alternating with 
the stamens, or ten to fifteen irregularly placed. Capsule 
woody, with narrowly ellipsoid shining black seeds. AH 
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Corylopsis — continued. 

the species are mentioned below. For culture, see 

Kamamelis. 

C. hlmalayana (Himalayan). Jl. yellow, white ; racemes many- 
flowered. March. I. round, ovate, or acute, often cordate at the 
base, plicate, glabrous above, silky or tomentose beneath. A. 6ft. 
Khasia Mountains and Bhotan, (B. M. 6779.) 

C. mnltiflora (many-flowered), from the tea districts of Tokien, in 
China, has not yet been introduced. It has few-nerved, rather 
rigid leaves, glaucous beneath, and long dense-flowered racemes. 

C. pandflora (few-flowered) resembles C. spicata in colour, scent, 
habit, &c.; but the leaves are smaller, the racemes contain fewer 
(two to four) flowers, and the plant is dwarfer. Japan. 




Fig. 533. Flowers of Coeylopsis spicata. 



C. sploata (spicate).* Jl. pale yellow, with a fragrant Cowslip-like 
odour ; issuing singly from the axil of a greenish-yellow bract ; 
racemes eight to twelve-flowered, 2in. to 3in. long, drooping. 
February. I. long-stalked, acutely cordate, strongly feather- 
veined, mucronately serrated, somewhat hoary beneath, h, 3ft. 
to 4ft. Japan, 1864. See Fig. 533. 

CORTLUS (from korys, a hood, or helmet; in refe- 
rence to the calyx ooTering the nut). Hazel; Cob-nut. 
Okd. Oorylacece. Low trees and large shrubs, deciduous. 
Male flowers whitish, in cylindrical catkins; bracts ses- 
sile, imbricate. Female flowers red, in a bud-like catkin, 
which is developed into a branohlet. Leaves simple, alter- 
nate, exstipulate. 

Cultivation. The first object in successful Nut cul- 
ture is to keep down suckers, unless required for propa- 
gation. The more tree-like the plants, the more pro- 
ductive they are; hence the importance of removing all 
latent buds from the base and stems of seedlings or 
plants of any description. The height of clear stem may 
vary from 1ft. to 6£t. The trees are classified, according 
to the height of their stems, as standards, half-standards, 
and dwarf standards; the natural or many-stemmed bush 



Corylns — continued, 
being generally termed a Nut or FUbert stool. As the 
crop may be considered a permanent one, the soil should 
be carefully prepared, by trenching and manuring. A 
good deep loam, in a ra/ther dry, sunny position, suits 
Hazels best, as it encourages the production of short 
fruit-bearing wood. During severe winters, the male 
blossoms are sometimes injured by frost. In other sea- 
sons, and in certain localities, the cultivated Filbert pro- 
duces few catkins. In either case, these should be 
coUeoted from wild Hazel-nuts, when obtainable, and 
suspended among the better varieties. When planting, 
choose well-established suckers, or layers, four or more 
years old. Firmly stake them as soon as inserted, and 
place a spadeful or two of manure on the soil, over the 
roots. The intermediate spaces may be cropped with 
potatoes, or other dwarf vegetables, for a year or two. 

Peopasation may be effected by seed, by suckers, 
or by layers. Grafting and budding are each practicable, 
and are adopted when growing tall standards or scaxce 
varieties. 

Seed. For forming tall standards, seedlings of the 
Constantinople Nut {0. Oohi/ma), one of the strongest- 
growing of aU the Hazels, should be used. These should 
be allowed to run up to a height of 8ft. or 10ft., and 
then be grafted with any desired variety. The seed of 
all Nuts may be sown as soon as gathered, or stored 
in sand till the following February or March. They 
should be placed thinly in rows, and covered with at 
least 2in. of soil. Most of the Nuts will have started 
before midsummer. In October or November of the second 
year, plant them in lines, 2ft. to 3ft. apart, and from 6in. 
to 15in. from each other in the rows, according to their 
strength. The seed of good varieties seldom produce 
others equal to their parents in quality ; consequently, this 
plan of propagation should not be practised with them. 

Suckers. For market and garden purposes, all superior 
varieties should be propagated by suckers or layers. The 
Filbert, if left to its own habit, produces suckers in 
abundance. Good cultivators remove all these; but the 
propagator encourages their growth, as each one forms a 
plant. If the soil is poor, the stools should be manured. 
Sometimes it may be well to take them up bodily, in 
the autumn, to obtain good roots to each sucker; but, 
generally, the latter may be removed without disturbing 
the stools. Another crop may be obtained the following 
autumn. The small plants should be put out like the 
two-year-old seedlings, when they will soon grow into 
useful sizes. The large ones, some of which may be 
2ft. to 3ft. high, are best planted out at wider distances, 
or in their fruiting quarters, at once. 

Layers. Stools kept for layering must be allowed to 
make more growth than those used for suckers only, as a 
certain length and flexibility of shoot are essential to suc- 
cessful propagation by this method. Free growth must 
be encouraged for a year or two, and, any suitable time 
in winter, the shoots should be bent to the ground, 
pegged firmly, and covered to a depth of Sin. with earth. 
They wUl be well rooted by the following autumn, and 
may then be removed and planted out permanently. 

Pbitnino, as distinct from mere heading back, is an 
important feature in Filbert culture. Even the time to 
prune becomes a matter of vital moment; for, by per- 
forming this operation too early, a great many of the male 
catkins may be cut away. March, or even April, when 
the female blossoms are ftdly open, is the best time. The 
plants bear on the lateral growth of the previous summer 
and most plentifully on moderate-sized wood. Hence 
the young shoots should be stopped to insure such growth, 
and as much as possible of the old wood that has already 
borne fruit, removed annually. The shape to which Fil- 
berts are often formally trained for cultivation in gardens 
is that of a cup or vase. The stem is kept quite clear for 
1ft. or more at the bottom, and the head is formed by not 
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Corylus — continued. 
less than six branches trained in the shape alluded to. 
These, when old enough, produce the lateral growths for 
fruit production, and the young free growths at the top 
are generaUy loaded with the male catltins in spring. 

Plantino is best performed in October. The proper 
distance apart is from 10ft. to 20ft. each way. Some of 
the fertile dwarf varieties may be inserted closer. On 
rich BoUs, Filberts grow much wider and higher, many 
of the stronger ones reaching a height of 20ft., with a 
spread of branches as much or more in diameter. Such 
vigorous growth is not to be encouraged, as it does not 
conduce to free fruitfulness. 

Gatheking and STOK1N0. Neither Filberts nor Nuts 
should be gathered till quite ripe, which is easily known 
by the brown colour of the Nut, the tint of the husk, 
and the ease with which the Nuts leave the latter. Fil- 
berts will not keep well in the husks it gathered before 
they are ripe. Nor must they be left until so ripe as to 
allow the Nuts to leave the husks when the trees are 
slightly agitated. In order to prevent the husks becoming 
mouldy when stored, they should first be well dried. 
Some cultivators expose them to sulphur fumes as a pre- 
ventative ; others store Nuts in casks or jars, and sprinkle 
them over with salt, for the same purpose, before covering 
up. They must always be kept in a cool, dry place after 
being packed. 

Distinctive Chakactek of Nuts and Filberts. 
This is so often a bewildering question to amateurs, that 
it may be well to explain fuUy. The difference lies solely 
in the length of the husks. Nuts with husks as long as, or 
longer than, the Nuts themselves, are called Filberts. All 
that have husks shorter than the fruit are designated 
Nuts. Some varieties, if this rule were strictly applied, 
could hardly be referred to either. Again, Filberts served 
without their husks are called Nuts. 

Insects, &c. The Nut crop is sometimes much injured 
by the Nut "Weevil (Balaninus nucwm), which pierces 
and inserts a single egg within the shell of the tender 
Nut, in spring. This, by the time the Nut is nearly 
matured, forms into a small grub, and, eating its way 
out, falls to, and buries itself in, the ground, where it 
becomes a pupa, and emerges as a perfect insect the 
following season. The only preventative is to gather 
any perforated nuts that may be shaken off early in the 
season, and burn them. The Squirrel and Dormouse are 
also well-known as being most destructive animals to the 
Nut crop, as, apart from what are eaten by them at the 
time, as many as possible are stored for a future supply. 
C. americana (American). American Hazel. ^., males greyish ; 
females crimson. April. Nut brown, ripe in October; invo- 
lucre of the fruit roundish, campanulate, longer than the nut ; 
limb spreading, dentately serrated. I. roundish, cordate, acumi- 
nate, h. 4ft. to 8ft. Canada to Florida, in low, shady woods, 
1798. Shrub. 
C. Avollana (Avellino).* Common Hazel or Filbert, fi., males 
greyish ; females crimson. April. Nut brown, ripe in October ; 
involucre of the fruit campanulate, rather spreading, torn at 
the margin. I. roundish, cordate, pointed; stipules oblong- 
obtuse. A. 20ft. and upwards. Europe (Britain), North Africa 
and temperate Asia. 
C. Columa (Colurna).* Constantinople Hazel, fi. as in the 
common Hazel, but longer and larger. Nut small ; involucre of 
the fruit double, the exterior many-partite, the inner three- 

fiartite ; divisions palmate. I. roundish-ovate, cordate ; stipules 
anceolate, acuminate, h. 60ft. Asia Minor, 1665. 

C. heterophylla (variable-leaved). I. cordate at the base, 
broadly obovate, irregularly toothed, five to seven-lobed, the 
lateral lobes often as long as the terminal one. Nut globose, 
scarcely inclosed by the large irregularly-cut bracts with spread- 
ing lobes. Eastern Asia, 1880. A very distinct shrub or small tree. 

C. rostrata (beaked). Flowers and fruit as in the common Hazel. 
Involucre of the fruit tubular, campanulate, larger than the nut. 
bipartite ; divisions inciso-dentate. I. ovate, oblong, acuminate ; 
stipules linear-lanceolate, h. tft. to 5ft. Canada to Carolina, on 
mountains, 1745. A bushy shrub. This species closely resembles 
the common European Hazel ; but is distinguished from it by its 
fruit being covered with the calyx, which is prolonged in the 
form of a long, hairy beak, whence the specific name. 



Corylns — continued. 

C. tnbnlosa (tubular).* Lambert's Filbert. Nut, large, oblong ; 
shell thick and strong, the kernel being covered with a red skin ; 
husk long, rather smooth, serrated at the edges, longer than the 
nut. A fine, strong-growing, free-fruiting variety. It is also 
known as Filbert Cob, Great Cob, Kentish Cob, Large Bond 
Nut, &c. 

Of G. Avellana and 0. tubvXosa there are numerous 

varieties, the most important of which are enumerated 

below : 

Alba.* White Filbert. This is one of the finest varieties in 
cultivation. From the peculiar structure of the husk, which 
contracts, rather than opens, at the outer edge, this Filbert can 
be kept longer in its cover than most others. This is also 
known as Avelinier Blanche, Wrotham Park, &c. 

Cosford.* Miss Young's, Thin-shelled. Nut oblong, of excellent 
quality ; husk hirsute, deeply laciniated, about as long as the 
nut. This is valuable from the thinness of its shell, as no nut- 
crackers are needed in order to get at its contents. 

Crispa.* Cape-nut, Frizzled Filbert. Nuts thin, somewhat 
flattened, late ; husks richly and curiously frizzled throughout, 
open wide at the mouth, and hanging about as long a^ain as the 
nut. This is an enormous cropper, producing its fruit in clusters. 

Downton Large Square.* Nut very large ; shell thick and 
well-tilled ; husk smooth, shorter than the nut. A peculiarly- 
formed semi-square nut, of the highest quality. 

Grandls.* Bound Cob-nut. Nut large, short, slightly compressed, 
very thick and hard ; husk shorter than the fruit, much frizzled 
and hairy. This is supposed to be the true Barcelona Nut of 
commerce, and is one of the finest grown. The quality is good, 
and is at its highest when the nut is first gathered. It has 
numerous synonyms, including the following : Barcelona, Down- 
ton, Dwarf Prolific, Great Cob, Prolific, and Round Cob. 

Purple-leaved Filbert.* I. large and fine, and as deeply 
coloured as the finer varieties of Purple Beech. Nuts and husks 
of the same colour, which they retain ; husks longer than the 
nuts, and hairy. This is a very ornamental and distinct plant 
for shrubbery borders, apart from its value in producing a nut of 
excellent quality. 

Red Filbert. Avelinier Eouge, Red Hazel. Nut medium size, 
ovate ; shell thick ; husk long, hispid. A good free-bearing 
variety, of fine quality. 

Spanish. Nut very large, oblong ; shell thick ; husk smooth, 
longer than the fruit. A very large variety, sometimes con- 
founded with the Round Cob-nut and its synonyms. 

COBiYIUB. A raceme, the pedicels of which are 
gradually shorter as they approach the summit, so that 
the result is a flat-headed inflorescence, as in Candytuft. 

CORYNOCARPUS (from lioryne, a club, and karpos, 
a fruit; in reference to the shape of the fruit). Oed. 
Anacardiacece. A greenhouse evergreen shrub. For 
culture, see Ardisia. 

C. laevigata (smooth), fl. white, disposed in large, terminal 
panicles, /r. plum-like ; when fully ripe, the drupaceous coat is 
eaten by natives, as are also the kernels after the poisonous 
property they are said to possess is dissipated by steaming or 
maceration in salt water, t. alternate, stalked, obovate, wedge- 
shaped, sub-emarginate, quite entire, glabrous. A. 20ft. New 
Zealand, 1823. (B. M. 4379.) 

COBiYNOPHAIiIiUS (from Jcoryne, a club, and 

phallos, a mace ; alluding to the club-shaped appendix to 

the spadix). Oed. Aracem. Allied to Amorphophallus. 

For culture, &o., see Caladium. 

C. Afzelll (Afzelius'). fi., spathe tubular below, expanding above 
into a broadly ovate-acute limb, marbled outside, purple within, 
and marked with white stripes ; spadix dilated above into a club- 
shaped mass ; produced at a different time from the leaves. I. on 
slender petioles 1ft. to 2ft. high ; the limb is divided into three 
main divisions, each of which is again split up into three, rarely 
two, subdivisions, these latter are in their turn pinnatisect ; 
ultimate segments varying in length and breadth, but always 
decurrent at the base, and sharply pointed at the apex. Tropical 
Africa, 1873. (G. C. 1872, 1619.) 

C. A. elegans (elegant).* I., segments very narrow, and more 
drooping than in either of the other varieties ; leafstalk green, 
self-coloured. 

C. A. latlfolla (broad-leaved). !., segments broader, and not so 
much subdivided as in the others ; each main subdivision being 
divided into two segments, and these again bear two or three 
ultimate segments only. 

C. A. spectabills (showy).* t, lower part of the stem puce- 
coloured, and marked with dark linear oblong spots. 

CORYITOSTYIiIS (from horyne, a club, and stylos, a 
column ; alluding to the club-shaped style). Syn. Cah/p- 
trion. Oed. Yiolarieae. Elegant climbing stove shrubs. 
Flowers white, large; petals five, the lower one large, 

3d 
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Coryuostylis — continued. 
drawn out behind into a, large hollow pouch, which la 
compressed on the sides, and constricted in the middle, 
twisted, many-nerved. LeaTes alternate. Increased by 
seeds ; or by cuttings of the young wood, placed in sand, 
in bottom heat, and under a hand glass. 

C. Aubletil (Aublet's). fl. white, large, in fascicled racemes. 
l. oblong;-ovate, acuminated, serrated. Stem striated, covered 
with white spots. Guiana, 1823. Syn. C. Hylanthus.' 

C. A. alblflora (white-Sowered). fl. white, horn or trumpet- 
shaped, about 2in. long ; pedicels long, thread-like. 2. ovate, 
acuminate. Para, 1870. Taken in profile, the flowers present 
the appearance of a long-spuiTed Tropaeolum, while on the front 
view they bear a resemblance to those of a gigantic Violet. 

C, Hybauthus (bent-Sowered). A synonym of C. Aubletii. 

CORYFHA (from koryphe, the enmrnit ; in reference 
to the leaves growing in tufts on the top of the trunk). 
Pan Palm. Syn. Taliera. Okd. Pahnew. A small genus 
of stove palms, with large fan-shaped leaves. Trunks 
ringed or channelled, unarmed, generally very straight, 
terminated by a crown of leaves, with prickly petioles. 
They are of somewhat slow growth, and are beat cultivated 
in a compost of two parts loam, one of peat, and one of 
sand. Thorough drainage and a liberal supply of water 
are eaaentials to success. Bee also Chaiiiterops, Iiivis- 
tonia, and Sabal, 

C. anstralls (Southern). Synonymous with Liviatonia amstralis. 
C. Gebanga (Gebang). I. fan-shaped, glaucous, divided fully 

half their length into narrow segments; petioles very stout. 

li. 60ft. Java, 1847. The leaves of this species are largely used 

by the natives for thatching, making baskets, &c. 

C. umbraoulifera (umbrella-bearing).* I. very large, fan-shaped, 
plaited, forming a complete circle about 12ft. in diameter ; petioles 
about 6ft. long ; edges armed with small brown teeth-like spines. 
h. 100ft. South India and Ceylon, 1742. The famous Talipot 
Palm, whose magnificent leaves are used in making fans, 
umbrellas, and many other things. 
Other species are : elMa, maeropoda, sylveetris, and Taliera. 

COBYSANTHIiS (from Icorys, a helmet, and anfhos, 
a flower; flowers helmet-shaped). Stn. Galcearia. Oed. 
OrchideiB. A genua of small, but very pretty, greenhouse 
terrestrial orchids, allied to PterostyUs, and requiring a 
compost of light sandy loam. There are about fifteen 
species, distributed throughout Australia, New Zealand, 
and the islands of the Malayan Archipelago, but they are 
rarely seen in cultivation. 



C. llmbata (edged). /I. pun>le, white. Autumn. I. ovate, cor- 
date, bright green, with reticulated white veins. A. 2in. to 3in. 
Java, 1863. (B. M. 5357.) 

C, plcta (painted).* Jt. with a very curious aspect, nearly sessile, 
bilabiate ; the upper and hinder portion fornicato-adscendent, 
richly stained with deep purple and yellow ; the lower lip divided 
into four long subulate segments, and a similar body, described 
as a bract, seated at the base of the short ovary. I. solitary, 
cordate, ovate, reticulated, h. 3in. or 4in. Java, 1867. 

COSCIITITTXE (from kosJdnon, a little sieve ; alluding 
to the seed being pierced). Stn. Pereira. Okd. Meni- 
spermaceos. A stove climbing shrub. It requires plenty of 
room to grow in, or it will not flower well. A compost of 
light loam and peat suits it well. Cuttings of young 
growth, taken during summer, will root under a hand 
glass. 

C. fenestratmn (window- wood). False Galumba. fl. greenish ; 
peduncles umbellulate, several from the same bud. November. 
I. alternate, cordate, entire, five to seven-nerved, smooth and 
shining above, very hoary imderneath. Ceylon, 1820. Syn. 
Pereira mediea. (B. M. 4668.) 

COSMANTHUS (from leosmos, beautiful, and anthos, 
a flower). A small genus of annual herbs, belonging to the 
natural order Hydrophyllacew, but now usually iuolnded 
under Fkacelia (which see). 

COSMEIilA (from hosmeo, to adorn ; in allusion to the 
beauty of the flowers). OsB. Epacridew. An erect much- 
branched greenhouse evergreen shrub. It requires peat, 
with a large proportion of silver sand ; in fact, the same 
treatment as Epacris (which see). Cuttings may be ob- 
tained during the summer months. 



Cosmelia — continued. 
C. mbra (red), fl., corolla deep red, tubular, solitary, drooping, 
terminating the short lateral branches. April and May. I. with 
cucullate bases, half-sheathing, A. 3ft. to 6ft. South-west 
Australia, 1826. (B. E. 1822.) 

COSMIBUENA (from Cosimi Buena, a Spanish phy- 
sician, who wrote a Natural History of Peru). Oed. 
RubiacecB. A small genus of handsome stove plants, allied 
to Bouvardia, Cinchona, Iniculia, &o. Calyx tube oblong 
or turbinate ; limb tubular or bell-shaped, five to six- 
toothed; corolla salver-shaped, or funnel-shaped, with an 
elongated tube, and a five to six-lobed spreading limb. 
They are of easy culture in a compost of loam, leaf mould, 
and sand. Propagated by seeds; or by cuttings of ripe 
wood, placed in sand, under a hand glass, in bottom heat. 

C. obtuslfolla latlfolla (broad obtuse-leaved).* fl. white, veiy 
fragrant, disposed in terminal cymes ; peduncles stout, Mn. to 
|in. long ; tube 3in. long, somewhat dilated for i^in. at the throat. 
I. opposite, petioled, 3in. to 6in. long, elliptic or rarely more or 
less ovate or obovate, h. 20ft. Columbia, 1876. SYN. Cascariila 
grandifolia. (B. M. 6239.) 



COSKIDIUm. 



Thelesperma. 



COSMOS (from leosmos, beautiful ; in reference to the 
flowers). Oed. Gompositce. Annuals or perennials. Flower- 
heads solitary; receptacle fumiahed with linear acute, 
coloured bracteoles, equalling or excelling the florets. 
Leaves pinnate. All are readily increased from seed, which 
may be sown in gentle heat, in early spring. When large 
enough, the seedlings should be pricked off, and finally 
planted out in May, aimilar to other aimuals. The perennials 
require to be protected during winter, and may be pro- 
pagated like Dahlias, in spring. 




Fig. 534. Ploweking Branch op Cosmos bipinnatds. 

C. blplnnatns (bipinnate). fl.-heads rose or purple, with a yellow 
disk ; peduncles axillary and terminal, leafy, rather short. Late 
summer, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1799. Annual. See Fig. 534. 

O. soablosoldes (Scabious-like), fl. scarlet; outer scales of 
Involiicre shorter than the leaves. October. I. pinnate-parted, 
hispid beneath, with two pairs of lanceolate-oblong, sub-serrated 
leaflets, the terminal one the largest. Stem downy h. 3ft to 
4ft. Mexico, 1834. This species is a half-hardy perennial, with 
tuberous roots, like the common Dahlia. (B. E, 1838 15 ) 
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Cosmos — continued. 

C. tennlfolltis (slender-leaved), fl-hcads rich purple ; outer bracts 
of involucre less acuminate than those of C hipinnatus. 
Autumn. I. very finely cut, almost Fennel-like. h. ifi. to 2ft. 
Mexico. Annual. (B. K. 2007.) 

COSSIGNIA (named after M. Cossigny, u, French 
naturalist, onoe resident at Pondioherry, who presented 
Commerson with an herbarium of the plants of Coro- 
mandel). Oed. Sapindacece. An ornamental stove shrub, 
with impari-pinnate leaves. A compost of two parts loam, 
and one each of peat and sand, suits the Cossignia. 
Thorongh drainage, and a liberal supply of water, are 
essential points in its culture. " This plant may be in- 
creased by cuttings of the ripe wood, inserted in sand, 
and plunged in a strong moist heat ; we have not, how- 
ever, found them root very freely" (B. S. WiUiams). 
C. borbonlca (Bourbon). A synonym of C. pmnata. 
C. plnnata (pinnate).* Jl. white, panicled. Z. impari-pinnate, with 
from three to five oblong, entire leaflets, somewhat scabrous 
above, dark green, with bright orange-yellow veins beneath, h. 
10ft. to 20ft. Mauritius, 1811. SVN. C. iorbonica. 
COSSUS. See Goat Moth. 

COSTA. The midrib of a leaf; that part which is a 
direct extension of the petiole, whence the veins arise. 
C0ST.2Q. Any longitudinal elevations. 
COSTATE. Ribbed. 

COSTMAKY, or ALECOST (Tanaceivm Balsamita). 
A hardy perennial, native of the Orient, but now become 
naturalised in many parts of South Europe. The leaves 
were formerly put into ale, and are now sometimes used 
in salads. The plant has a peculiar odour, and is not 
muoh used in this country. Propagation is effected by 
division of the roots, in early spring or in autumn, plant- 
ing 2ft. apart, in a dry, warm situation, where they 
may remain for several'years. 

COSTUS (an ancient name, adopted from Pliny). Obd. 
Seitaminew. A genus comprising about twenty-five species 
of stove herbaceous perennials, few of which are in culti- 
vation. Flowers in spikes, with overlapping bracts j tube 
of ooroUa funnel-shaped ; the outer segments of the limb 
equal; the innermost, or middle segment — the lip or la- 
bellum — ^large, beU-shaped. Leaves fleshy. Boots tuberous. 
They are of simple culture in a compost of sandy loam, to 
which a little peat is added. Propagated easily by dividing 
the loots. 

C. Afer (Afer). fi. white, tinged with yellow. Summer. 2. ovate- 
elliptic, narrowly acuminate, h. 2ft. Sierra Leone, 1821. (B. M. 
4979.) 
C Ignens (fiery).* fl. bright orange-scarlet. I. elliptic, acuminate, 

glabrous, h. lit. to 3ft. Bahia, 1882. (I. H. n. s. 511.) 
C. Malortleaans (Malortie's).* Jl. golden-yellow, marked with 
irregular orange-red bands, I. large, obovate, acute, shortly 
stalked. A. 1ft. to 3ft. Costa Eica, 1860. (B. M. 5894.) 
C. speclosUB (showy). Jl. white. August. I. silky beneath, k 

3ft. India, 1799. (P. M. B. 4, 245.) 
C. spiralis (spiral). Jl. scarlet. November. I. long-elliptic, thick, 
shining, h. 4ft. Caraccas. 

COTONEASTBR (from Ootoneum, the Quince-tree, 
and lister, an affixed signification, like ; similar to the 
Quinee-tree). Obd. Rosacew. Hardy shrubs or small trees. 
Flowers white or pink, small, solitary, or in axillary or 
terminal cymes, sometimes polygamous; petals five, im- 
bricate in bud; stamens twenty, inserted at the mouth 
of the calyx. Leaves simple, coriaceous, quite entire, 
generally woolly beneath. There are about fifteen species, 
all of which are excellent for shrubberies and gardens; 
several are very ornamental when trained against a wall, 
where their intense scarlet fruits remain very conspicuous 
throughout the winter. Cotoneasters are of easy cul- 
tivation in ordinary garden soU. They may be readily 
propagated by seed, which should be sown in spring; by 
cuttings, in autumn ; by layers, at the same time ; or by 
grafting on 0. vulgaris or the common Quince, or on tho 
Hawthorn. 

C. Bcnmlnata (taper-pointed), if. 'pink; cymes one to flve- 
flowered, very short. April and May. fr. turbinate, scarlet. 
I ovate, acuminated, or acute, at length glabrous beneath. 



Cotoneaster — contimued. 

h. sometimes 14ft. Nepaul, 1820. Deciduous. Syn. Mespitus 
acwminata. (L. B. C. 919.) 

C. tiaclllaris (staff-like). ^., cymes short, many-flowered, 
puberulous, I. oblong or obovate, or oblong-lanceolate, woolly 
or glabrescent beneath, acute or obtuse, narrowed into the petiole. 
Nepaul. Hardy deciduous. Much used for walking sticks, hence 
the specific name. 

C. bnxlfoUa (Box-leaved).* Jl. white, rather large ; cymes two to 
six-flowered, woolly, short. April and May. I. elliptic-acute or 
apiculate-ovate, woolly beneath, evergreen. A. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Nilghiri, &o., 1824. 

C fi:lglda (frigid).* fl, white ; cymes woolly, very many-flowered. 
April and May. I. oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acute, narrowed 
to the base, tomentose beneath, k. 10ft. Nepaul, 1824. A sub- 
evergreen shrub or tree. (B. R. 1229.) 

C. laxlflora (loose-flowered), fl. pink ; cymes panicled, pilose ; 
calyces quite smooth. April. I. oblong, obtuse at both ends, 
woolly beneath, h. 3ft. to 6ft. 1826. Deciduous. (B. E. 1305.) 

C. microphylla (small-leaved).* fl. white, usually solitary. 
April and May. I. ovate or obovate, acute, retuse or obtuse, 
glossy above, pubescent or tomentose beneath, h. 3ft. to 4tt. 
Nepaul, 1824. Evergreen. (B. E. 1114.) "Grafted standard 
high on the thorn, or any of its congeners," says Loudon, "this 
shrub forms a singular and beautiful evergreen drooping tree ; 
or it will cover a naked wall nearly as rapidly as Ivy ; and it 
possesses a decided advantage over that plant, in its shoots, 
which may be prevented from extending many inches from the 
face of the wall, and, consequently, being not likely to injure 
the plants growing near it." 

C. multiflora (many-flowered), fl, white ; cymes three to ten- 
flowered, on short or long, nearly glabrous peduncles. May. 
I. ovate elliptic, or obovate-acute, obtuse or rounded at the tip, 
glabrous above, glaucous and glabrous or faintly silky beneath. 
h. 4ft. Kashmir, &c., 1837. Deciduous. 

C. nninmularia (Nummularia-like).* fl, white ; cymes woolly, 
very short, two to flve-flowered. April and May. fr, small, 
globose, black. I. orbicular, or obovate-obtuse, apiculate, white 
or densely silky-woolly beneath. A. 10ft. to 15ft. Kashmir, 
Western Thibet, &c., 1824. An elegant and distinct sub-ever- 
green species. 

C. rotundifolla (round-leaved), fl. white, solitary, sub-sessile. 
April and May. I. orbicular, or orbiculate-obovate, mucronate, 

flabrous or sparsely hairy above and beneath ; pilose beneath. 
. 3ft. to 4ft. Nepaul, 1825. Evergreen. (Eef. B. 54.) 
C. Slmonsli (Simons's).* fl, solitary or twin, nearly sessile, on 
short lateral branches. April. I. nearly lin. long, rhombic- 
orbicular acuminate, glabrous above, sparsely silky beneath. 
Origin unknown. Evergreen in mild winters. Probably one of 
theljest. (Eef. B. 55.) 
O. thymlfolia (Thyme-leaved).* JL pinkish, small. April. 
I, small, oblong-ovate, dark shining green above, silvery-white 
beneath. Temperate Himalayas, 1852. A very pretty evergreen, 
less than 1ft. high, with congested, crowded, often decurved 
branches, and scarlet fruits. (Eef. B. 50.) 
C t. congesta (congested), fl, white. I. palish green, obovate- 
oblong, thinly glaucous silky beneath. Western Himalayas, 1868. 
A neat evergreen, forming a compact rounded mass, with rigid, 
recurved, remarkably congested branches, and globose scarlet 
fruits. (Eef. B. 51.) 
C. vulgaris (common).* fl. reddish ) cymes lateral, few-flowered. 
May and June. Jr. globose, shimng red. I. broadly elliptic 
oblong, rounded or acute at the tip, densely pubescent beneath. 
A. 3ft. to 5ft. Europe (Britain), North and West Asia, 
Himalayas. Deciduous. SYN. Uespilua Cotoneaster. (Sy. En. B. 
477.) There is also a black-fruited form of this species. 
COTTON. See Gossypium. 
COTTON GKASS. See Erioplioram. 
COTTON THISTLE. See Onopordon. 
COTTON-TREE. See Bombax. 
COTTLEDON (from kotyle, a cavity; ia allusion to 
the oup-Kke leaves of some of the species). Navelwort. 
Obd. Crassulaceai, Under this one genus are now included 
Echeveria, Pachyphytum, Pistorinia, and Umbilicus. To 
render the matter clearer, the typical characters of these 
four sections are given below. The differences are, at the 
best, merely botanical; and the culture of the groups 
is identical. Greenhouse evergreens, except where other- 
wise stated. 

Cotyledon, Calyx five-parted ; corolla gamopetalous, 
with a five-lobed, spreadingly reflexed limb ; stamens ten, 
adnate at the base to the tube of the corolla ; scales oval ; 
carpels five, each drawn out into a subulate style. Fleshy 
shrubs, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Echeveria {mchxiiag Pachyphytum) . Calyx five-parted ; 
sepals often foliaceous, erect ; ooroUa urceolate, five-lobed 
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Cotyledon — continued. 
or five-partite ; lobes often longer than the tube ; stamens 
ten, united to the petals at the base ; scales fire ; carpels 
five, each ending in a- subulate style. Fleshy 
shrubs or herbs, mostly from Mexico, one from 
Peru, and another from Japan. 

Pistorinia. Calyx short ; corolla tube much 
elongated, cylindrical; stamens inserted in the 
throat of the corolla ; carpels long, linear. An- 
nual erect herbs, natives of Spain and Algiers. 

Umbilicus. Calyx five-parted, equal to, or 
slightly shorter than, corolla tube; corolla tu- 
bular or campanulate, five-cleft; lobes acute; 
stamens ten, inserted in the corolla ; scales five ; 
carpels five; styles subulate. Herbs, indigenous 
to the South of Europe and the Orient. 

Cultivation. Most of the Cotyledons sno- 
oeed in well-drained sandy loam, and are readily 
propagated by seed ; this plan being, of course, 
the only one for the annual species. Many pro- 
duce a, large number of offsets, which afford a 
certain and rapid method of increase. With 
those species from which no offsets are developed, 
and from which few cuttings can be obtained, 
recourse must be had to the leaves ; these 
should be pulled — not cut — off in autumn, laid 
on dry sand, in pans, on a shelf, in a propa- 
gating or other warm house, and not watered. 
After some time, small plants form at the enda 
of the leaves j these should be carefully watered, 
and, as soon as large enough to handle, placed 
in small pots, in sandy soil. C. gibbijlora metal' 
lica is often used in central positions in bedding- 
out designs, where it is very distinct and effective, 
rather a tender plant, and one which is sometimes difiioult 
to keep in winter; a dry place in a warm house is the 
best, and during that season but little water should be 
given. If the leaves are exposed to drip, or the plants are 
kept too wet at the roots, they are very liable to damp off. 
C eecunda glauca is very extensively used in gardens, 
either in single or double lines, as edging plants, or for 
tracing out designs in carpet bedding. It is hardy enough 
to stand out in a mild winter, but it is always safer to lift 
the plants in autumn and place them thickly in a frame 
.where excess of moisture can be guarded against, and frost 
excluded by means of mats or some other covering. This 
is one of the easiest to increase, as it annually produces 
large numbers of side growths, which can be removed and 
grown into good plants in a comparatively short time. 
C. fulgens is a fine greenhouse winter-flowering plant that 
deserves extended cultivation, as its thick coral-red, wax- 
like flowers remain a considerable time in full beauty. It 
is easily grown, and does not require much heat. It can 
be propagated by the leaves, or by cutting up the plants 
after they have done flowering. June is a good time to 
put in the cuttings, which should be kept close in a cool 
place until they have rooted. Early in September, they 
may be removed into Sin. pots, in which they will flower. 
Strong plants wOl produce three or four panicles of flowers, 
which open best in a slightly warm, dry atmosphere ; they 
can then be moved into the greenhouse, where they will 
last a long time. 0. Pachyphytum, often used as a centre 
amongst other dwarf-growing bedding plants, should be 
kept rather dry daring winter, in a frame or house free 
from frost. It is easily increased by the leaves, treated in 
the way mentioned at the commencement of this paragraph. 

C. adunca (hooked), fl. yellow, pink. h. 2ft. to 4ft. Mexico. 
Syn. rachyphytum roseum. (Ref. E. 60.) 

C. agavoldes (Agave-Ulce).* /. dull orange, few, disposed on a 
slender stem, which is Sin. to 12in, long. I. rosulate, ovate, 
glaucous-green, fleshy, narrowed to a rigid, spiny point. Mexico. 
Plant stemless. SYN. Eclieveria agavoides. See Fig. 635. 
(Ref. B. 67.) 

C. atropnrpnrea (dark purple).* /. bright red, pentagonal, 
white towards the base ; flower-stem erect, terminating in a long 
raceme. I. obovate-spathulate, dark purple, covered with a 



Cotyledon — continued. 

glaucous "bloom," and aggi'egated into a dense rosette at the 
top of the stem, which is short, stout, and glaucous. Mexico, 
1869. Syn. Eeheveria atropurpurea. (Ref. B. 198.) 
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Ci csespitosa (tufted), ft. yellow, cymose. July. I. rosulate, 
narrow, tongue-formed, lanceolate, gradually narrowed to an 
acute point, h. 1ft. Cailifornia, 1796. Syn. JScheveria axapitom. 
(Ref. B. 69.) 

C. caUfomlca (Galifornian).* fi. pale yellow, disposed on lateral 
flowering stems, which are 1ft. long, beaiing short, ovate, ara- 

fdexicaul leaves, and a bifid or trifid raceme. I. rosulate, ligulate, 
anceolate, acute, farinosely-glaucous. h. 9in. California, 1855. 
Syn. Echeveria cali/omica. (Ref. B. 70.) 
C. canallcalata (channelled). Jl. red. April, h. 2ft. Mexico, 
1846. Syn. Echewria canalimlata. 




Fig, 535. Cotyledon chrysantiu. 
C. ohrysantba (golden-flowered), fl. white or cream-coloured. 
I. of tne dense rosettes shortly oblong-spathulate, obtuse • the 
cauline ones elliptic acute, h. Sin. to 1ft. Orient. A very in- 
appropriate name, given to the plant by its describer before ho 
had seen it m a livmg state. Syn. Umbilicxis chrymnthus. See 
Fig. 636, 

Colavlfolla (club-leaved). A purple ; spikes terminal. Septem- 
i. petiolate, club-formed, incurved, acuminated, and rather 



ber. 
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Cotyledon — continued, 

curled at the apex. A. 6in. Cape of Good Hope, 1824. This 
species is allied to C. cristata, but the flowers are about t>vice the 
size. 
C. coccinea fscavlet).* Jl. in axillary, elongated, leafy splices ; 
corolla scarlet on the outside, and yellow on the inside, or paler. 
October. I. spathulately lanceolate, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Plant soft, 
pubescent. Syn. Echeveria coccinea. (B. M."S572.) 
C. Cooperl (Cooper's), fi. pink, h, 6in. South Africa, 1860. 

(Kef. B. 72.) 
C. coruscans (glittering).* Jl. orange-coloured, pendulous, dis- 
posed in umbellate panicles. June. I. decussate, aggregate, 
cuneate-oblong, channelled, with thick margins, apiculated, 
covered with white mealiness, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Cape of Good Hope, 
1818. (B. M. 2601.) 
C. cristata (crested). Jl. small, yariegated, open in the morning ; 
spikes terminal. September. I. petiolate, cuneately-triangular, 
dotted, curled, and crested at the apex. Stem short, h. 6in. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1820. 
C. decipiens (deceiving). JL white, h. 6in. Peru, 1868. Syn. 

Echevcria decipiens. 
C. decussata (cross-leaved). Synonymous with C. papillaris. 
C. fascicularis (clustered). Jl. pauicled, pendulous ; corolla with 
a short, greenish, broad, sub-pentagonal tube, and a reddish- 
revolute limb. July. I. scattered, but in fascicles at the tops of 
tlie branches, cuneiform, obtuse, flat, thick. Caudex thickened, 
branched, h. 1ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1759. (B. M. 5602.) 
C. fulgens (shining).* Jl. bright coral-red, yellow at the base, dis- 
posed in an irregular panicle of nodding racemes. I. obovate- 
spathuiate, pale glaucous -green, arranged in a thin rosette. Stem 
4in. to 6in. high, throwing out leafy flowering branches, 12in. to 
18in. long. Mexico. Syn. Echevcria Julgens. (Ref. B. 64.) 
C. gibbiflora (gibbous-flowered). Jl. on short pedicels along the 
branches of the panicle, which is spreading ; petals gibbous at the 
base, between the lobes of the calyx, straight, acute, white at the 
base, and rather scarlet at the apex. July. I. flat, cuneiform, 
acutely mucronate, crowded at the tops of the branches, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Mexico, 1826. Syn. Echevcria gibbijiora. 
C. g. metalliea (metallic).* Jl. yellowish, tipped with red, thirty 
to sixty in a loose thyrsoid panicle, which is borne on a longish 
stem. I, broad, obovate-spathulate, about 6in. across, and rather 
more in length, of a beautiful purplish-glaucous metallic hue. 
Mexico. Syn. C. metalliea. (Ref. B. 65.) Of this very extensively- 
cultivated plant there are numerous forms. 
C. glaber (smooth). Jl. yellowish ; floral stem 6in. high, cymose- 
paniculate. I. rosulate, spathulate-elliptic. Turkestan, 1880. 
Hardy. Syn. Umbilicus glaber. 
C. glauca (glaucous). Ji, scarlet, tipped with yellow, twelve to 
twenty in a secund raceme, the stems of which are slender and 
pinkish. I. in a dense rosette, obovate-cuneate, mucronate, and 
farinosely glaucous, h. 6in. Mexico. Syn. Echevcria, glauca. 
(Ref. B. 61.) 
C. grandiflora (large-fiowered).* Ji. in spicate panicles ; corolla 
01 a reddish-orange colour, with a tinge of purple. October. I. 
orbicularly cuneated, all white or glaucous ; lower ones rosulate. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. Mexico, 1828. Syn. Echeveria grandiflora. 
C. henusphserica (hemispherical). Jl. with a green tube, and 
the limb variegated with' white and purple ; small, nearly sessile, 
erect, along an elongated peduncle. July. I. scattered, ovate- 
roundish, thick, dotted, glabrous, h. 1ft. Cape of Good Hope, 
1731. 
C. lingusefolia (tongue-leaved). Jl. yellowish, h. 1ft. Mexico. 

Syn. Echeveria linguce/olia. (Ref. B. 58.) 
C. lurida (lurid). Jl. disposed in racemose spikes ; corolla same as 
in C. grandijlora, but more scarlet. July. I., lower ones lanceo- 
late-cuneated, of a livid colour; superior &nes lanceolate. A. 1ft. 
Mexico, 1830. Plant rather tufted. Syn. Echeveria lurida. 
(Ref. B. 59.) 
C maculata (spotted). Jl. in a lax simple raceme; tube of 
corolla gTeen, sub-ventricose, with the segments of the limb acute, 
rose-pink ; throat white, slightly spotted. July. I. scattered, 
ovate-spathulate, somewhat auricled at the base, fleshy, shining, 
marked with dark-red spots on both surfaces, h. lit. Cape -of 
Good Hope, 1816. (Ref. B. 35.) 
C. metalliea (metallic). A synonym of C. gibbijiora metalliea. 
C. orbiculata (round). Jl. reddish, panicled. July. I. opposite, 
flat, obovately-spathulate, obtuse, with an acumen, glaucous and 
mealy, margined with red, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Cape of Good Hope, 
169U. (R. H. 1857, 347.) The following varieties belong to this 
species : clataf ohlonga, obovata, ra7tiosa, and rotundijolia. 
C. Pachypliytuin (thick-plant).* fl. red. A. 1ft. Mexico. Syn. 

Pachyphytum hracteosum. 
C. papillaris (pimpled). Jl. in panicles ; corolla with a some- 
what pentagonal tube, and oblong acute reflexed lobes. August. 
I. opposite, terete-ovate, fleshy, glabrous, acute, erect, h. lit. to 
2ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1819. Syn. G. decussata. (B. R. 915.) 
C. Feacockli (Peacock's).* Jl., corolla bright red, under iin. long ; 
spike scorpioid, 1ft. long ; upper flowers close, the lower ones 
distant. July. I. in a close rosette, obovate-spathulate, about 
2in. to 2^in. long, and l^in. broad. Stem lateral, slender, terete, 
reddish -brown. A. 1ft. Mexico, 1874. Syn, Echeveria Peacockih 



Cotyledon — continued. 

C, PestalozzcB (Pestalozza's).* Jl. pale rose, sub-secund ; panicle 
glandulously hairy, panicled. I., radical ones spathulate-obtuse, 
margin obsoletely denticulated; cauline ones obovate-oblong. 
Cilicia, 1877. Syn. Umbilicus Pestalozzce. (G. C. n. s., viii. 457.) 

C, platyphylla (broad-leaved). Jl. white, cymose -corymbose. I., 
radical ones rosulate, ovate-spathulate, obtuse, or sub-acute, 
minutely papillose-hairy, h. 9in. Altai, 1880. Hardy. SYN. 
Umbilicus platyphyllus. 

C. racemosa (racemose).* Jl. scarlet, alternate, erect, on short 
pedicels, very closely resembling those of C. coccinea, but the 
sepals are shorter and mucronate, and the petals are naiTOwer ; 
racemes spike-formed and elongated. October. I., radical 
ones thickish, elliptic, acute, awnless, rosulate. Plant quite 
glabrous, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1836. Syn. Echeveria racemosa. 

C. ramosissima (much-branched). Jl. with a pale green tube, and 
a pinkish spreading limb, solitary at the tips of the branchlets, 
drooping, liin. long. September. Z. crowded, opposite, 5in. to 
lin. long, orbicular, obovate, sub-acute or cuspidate, concave, 
densely,fleshy. h. 1ft. to 3ft. South Africa. A bushy, succulent, 
much-branched, erect shrub. (B. M. 6417.) 

C. retusa (blunt).* Jl. yellowish ; petals keeled, gibbous at the 
base ; branches few-flowered ; panicle dense, sub-corymbose. I. 
obovate-spathulate ; old ones retuse, glaucous, crenulated ; cauline 
ones linear-oblong, quite entire, h. IJft. Mexico, 1846. Syn. 
Echeveria retusa. The varieties glauca and Jloribunda splendens 
are among the best of flowering varieties. 

C. rosea (rosy). Jl., calyx rose-coloured; corolla yellow; lower 
bracts triquetrous ; spike cylindrical, dense. April. I. oval-acute, 
sometimes rosulate, sometimes imbricated. Plant caulescent, h. 
1ft. Mexico, 1840. Syn. Echeveria rosea. 

C. Salzmanni (Salzmann's). Jl., corollas brilliant golden, tips of 
the spreading lobes red ; disposed in a broad compoundly corym- 
bose head. July. I. fleshy, terete, covered with short red streaks. 
Stem stout, ascending, leafy. Tangiers, 1869. Syn. Pistorinia 
Salzmanni. (B. M. 5801.) 

C. Scheerii (Scheer's). Jl. creamy-yellow ; racemes nutant. 
October. I. ovate-acute, lengthened into the flat petioles, h. IJf t. 
Mexico, 1841. Plant caulescent. Syn. Echeveria Scheerii. 

C, secunda (secund). Jl. reddish-yellow, on long peduncles ; 
racemes secund, recurved. June to August. I. rosulate, crowded, 
cuneate, mucronate, glaucous, h. 1ft. Mexico, 1837. This is one 
of the best for general purposes, and is most extensively grown. 
Syn. Echeveria secunda. It has numerous varieties. The best are: 
glauca, with bluish- white leaves ; glauca major, a large form of 
the flrst-named variety, having leaves not quite so light- coloured ; 
and ramosa, a monstrosity in habit of growth — stem flat, broad, 
and covered at the top with numerous small gieen abortive leaves, 
in appearance resembling the inflorescence of a Cockscomb, 




Fig. 637. Cotyledon Semperviyum. 
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CotyieAon— continued. 

C. SempervlTUm (House Leek).* ft. deep red ; peduncles many- 
flowered. August and September. I. rosulate, ovate, sub-acute, 
dull green, tinged with brown, h. 4in. to 6in. Hardy. Syn. 
Umbilicus Smvpervivv/m, See Fig. 537. 

C. serrata (saw-like), fl. variegated with white and red ; peduncles 
two to three-flowered. June. I. oblong, cartilaginously-cre- 
nated. Stem sub-spioate. h. 6in. Candia, 1732. Hardy. (S. F. G. 
141.) 

C. splnosa (spiny).* f,. yellow, five-parted, on short pedicels, 
collected into a cylindrical spike. June. I, oblong, pointed by a 
spine at the apex, quite entire ; radical ones rosulate, spathulate, 
convex beneath towards the apex ; cauline ones lanceolate, flat. 
Stem spicate, very simple, h. 1ft. Siberia, China, &c., 1810. 
Hardy. Often called in gardens Scmpervivum spinosum. 

C. teretlfolla (terete-leaved). A. yellow. July. h. IJft. South 
Africa, 1862. 

C. trlcnspldata (three-spined). This species is close to C. jpapil- 
lariSt but differs in the leaves being tricuspidate. h. 1ft. Gape 
of Good Hope, 1823. 

' C. tuberculosa (knotted), fl. showy, orange-coloured, tubular, 
lin. or more long, sub-panicled, erect ; limb spreading. June. 
I. scattered, sub-cylindrical, linear-oblong, acute, h. lit. Cape 
of Good Hope, 1820. 

C. tnrkestanlca (Turkestan), fi. white, with purple stripes out- 
side, cymose ; floral stem 2in. to 6in. high, i., radical ones in a 
dense rosette, flat, oblong-lanceolate or spathulate-ovate acute, 
puberulous, ciliate. h. 9in. Turkestan, 1880. Hardy. 

C. tlinbillcus (Navelwort).* Jl. yellow, erect; corolla hardly 
five-cleft to the middle. June. I., lower ones peltate, densely 
crenated, roundish; bracts a little toothed. A. 6in. Britain. 
Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 539.) 

C. Telntina (velvety).* ft. yellow, green at the base, and margined 
with red, pendulous ; scape erect, with a fiat-headed sub-corym- 
bose panicle. I. large, opposite, oblong-ovate, fieshy, velvety 
when young, and somewhat glaucous when old. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 
South Africa, about 1840. (B.^. 5684.) 

COTYIiEDONS. The rudimentary leaves of the 
embryo; commonly called Seed Leaves. 

COTTIiTXIBIA (named after Thomas Coulter, M.D., 
anthor of a Monograph on the Natural Order DipsaceoB), 
This is now regarded as a mere section of the large genus 
Cwsalpinia. Stove evergreen shrubs, with spines in the 
axils of the abruptly pinnate leaves. Flowers yellow, dis- 
posed in racemes; pedicels articulated, under the flower. 
For culture, see Caesalpinia, 0. horrida and G. tinctoria 
are the only two species which have been introduced into 
this country, and probably these are only seen in botanic 
gardens. 

COUBOUFITA (native name). A smaU genus, con- 
taining four species of trees belonging to the Teibe 
LecythidecB of Okd. MyrtacecB, The olnsters of flowers 
spring from the trunks and branches. Leaves alternate, 
entire or obscurely crenate ; stipules lanceolate, deciduous. 
AH are natives of tropical America; none are met with 
in cnltivation, except in botanic gardens. The best-known 
is C. gvAcmeneis (the Cannon-ball tree), the cup-like fruit 
shells serving various purposes. 

COURSETIA (uamed after Dumont do Courset, 1746- 
1824, author of " Le Botaniste Cultivateur," five vols., 8vo, 
Paris, 1802; and co-editor of the "Bon Jardiniere"). 
Oed. Legummosae. A genus of stove evergreen tomen- 
tose shrubs. Flowers bluish, in axillary racemes. Leaves 
abruptly pinnate, with many pares of small ovate leaflets ; 
the common petiole sometimes terminating in a bristle, 
but rarely in an odd leaflet; stipules setaceous. They 
thrive well in a compost of loam and peat, well drained. 
Cuttings of firm young shoots will root in sand, during the 
early part of summer, if placed in a mUd bottom heat 
and covered with a, bell glass. There are about ten 
species, aJl natives of the warmer parts of the New 
World. 

COUSIITIA (named after M. Cousin, a French botanist). 
Obd. Oorrypositce. Hardy biennials and perennials, rarely 
annuals. The only European member of the genus is 
0. wolgensis, a native of Southern Bussia. More than a 
hundred species of Cousinia have been described, all of 
them, with the exception just named, being Asiatic. They 
are aill of the easiest culture. 0. hyetrix is probably the 



Cousinia — continued. 
only one now grown. This may be increased by dividing 
the roots in spring ; or from seed, sown in a cold frame. 

C. hystrlx (bristly), fl.-h.eads purplish, disposed in solitary, 
.somewhat globose, woolly heads. June. I. pinnatifld, or pin- 
nate, with spiny teeth, covered on both surfaces with a cobweb- 
like down. Stem branching at top. /t. 2ft. Orient, 1838. Hardy 
herbaceous biennial. 

COUTAKEA (the native name in Guiana). Obd. 
BAihiacecB. A small genus of stove evergreen trees, from 
tropical America. Some of the species are believed to 
furnish the Cinchona bark of French Guiana. They are 
of easy culture in a compost of loam, sand, and peat. 
Cuttings will root readily in the same kind of soil, under 
a hand glass, in heat. 

C. spedosa (showy).* fl., corolla purple, large, broad, funnel- 
shaped; peduncles trifld, three-flowered. I. ovate, acuminated, 
on very short petioles, glabrous; stipules broad, short, acute. 
h. 25ft. Guiana, 1803. 

COXTTOUBIBA (Caribbean name of one of the species). 
Stn. Picria. Obd. Gentianacece. A small genus of erect 
stove herbs. Flowers white or purplish, disposed in ter- 
minal and lateral spikes or racemes, dense or loose, brac- 
teate ; corolla salver - shaped, with an equal cylindrical 
tube, or naked throat, and a four-parted limb. Leaves 
opposite, rarely whorled, decussate, sessile, or amplexicaul, 
one-nerved, thinnish, veined. Stems obscurely tetragonal, 
usually branched; branches opposite, and thickened at 
the roots. All are of the easiest culture, requiring the 
same treatment as other tender annuals. 

C. ramosa (branching), fl. white, decussate, remote; spikes 
terminal, axillary, the lower part leafy. June. I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate at both ends. Stems divaricately branched, h. 
1ft. to 2ft. Guiana, 1824. 

C. splcata (spicate). fl. decussate, rather close together ; corolla 
white, reddish in the throat ; spikes terminal, elongated, loose. 
July. I, lanceolate, acuminated at both ends. Stem erect, 
branched, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Guiana, 1823. 

COWAGi:. See IHiicuna. 

COWANIA (in honour of James Cowan, a, London 
merchant, who several times visited Mexico and Peru, 
whence he introduced a great many plants). Oed. Bosacece. 
A genus of very ornamental greenhouse evergreen shrubs, 
natives of Mexico and the adjacent interior region north- 
ward. They are extremely difficult to propagate. Perhaps 
the only one of the three species yet introduced is C. plicata. 
It requires a sandy peat and loam soil. 

C. erlcsefolla (Heath-leaved), fl. white, smaller. I. linear, entire. 
Found only by Parry, on the Bio Grande. 

C* mexicana (Mexican).* fl. yellow. {. cuneate-obovate, pin- 
nately three to seven-lobed, dark green above, tomentose beneath, 
/i. 1ft. to 6ft. Mountains of California to Mexico. 

C. plicata (plaited).* fl. dark red, terminal, solitary, almost 
sessile ; when protruding from the bud, exactly like those of 
Hosa. June and July. I. simple, alternate, wedge-shaped, oblong, 
pinnatifld, plaited, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Mexico, 1835. A rigid, de- 
cumbent, much-branched shrub. (S. B. F. O. 400.) 

COW BEBRT. See Vaccininm Vitis-Ideea. 

COwuuiUQ. For potting purposes, this is highly 
valued. It should be collected and stored in a shed, where 
it can be frequently turned, and allowed to remain until 
nearly dry before being used. For manure water, fresh 
Cowdung may be employed, if plenty of dear water is 
added. 

COW GRASS. See Trifolium mediniu. 
COWHAGE. See Mucuna. 

COWKAGE CHERRY. See MalpigUa nrens. 
COW ITCH. See mucuna. 
COW-ITCH CHERRY. See Malplgliia nrens. 
COW FARSI^EY and COW FARSNIP. See 
Keracleuitt. 
COWSLIP. See Primula veris. 
COW-TREE. See Galactodendron. 
COW WHEAT. iSes Uelampynun. 
CRAB APPLE. See Pyrus Dlalus. 
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CBiAMBi: (name deduced from the Greek). Sea-kale. 
Obd. Cruciferm. Hardy herbaoeoua perennials. Flowers 
white, with a honey-like perfume; racemes elongated, many- 
flowered, disposed in lax panicles ; pedicels filiform, erect, 
bractless. Leaves sometimes thick, sometimes membranous, 
hairy or smooth ; cauline ones alternate, stalked, pinnately 
toothed, out, pinnatifid or lyrate. They are of easy growth 
in any good garden soil, and may be increased either by 
dividing the roots, or by seed. For special culture of 0. 
maritima, see Sea-kale. 

C. OordlfoUa (heart-leaved).* It. white, disposed in leafless, 
smooth, and much-branched panicles. June. I. stalked, toothed; 
lower ones cordate, upper ones ovate, and are, as well as the stem, 
almost glabrous. A. 6ft. North Caucasus. This is a hardy 
lai'ge-leaved herbaceous plant. 

C.Jimoea (rush-like). A whitish. May to June. i. lyrate, with 
toothed lobes; terminal lobe the largest; leafstalk and stem 
hispid from reflexed hairs, h. 2tt. Iberia, 1320. 




FiQ. 538. Sea-kale (Cramee maritima). 

C. marltlina (sea). Common Sea-kale. ^ white. May. Z. round- 
ish, sinuate, waved, toothed, and, as well as the stem, very 
smooth. A. IJft. Britain, &c. See Fig. 538. (Sy. En. B. 80.) 

C. tartarloa (Tartarian). Jl. white. June and July. I., radical 
ones decompound; leaflets cut-toothed; younger leaves rough; 
adult ones smooth, as well as the stem. Root fusiform, 2ft. to 
3ft. long. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Eastern Europe, 1789. 

CBAlTBXiltBT. See Oxycoccus palnstcis. 

CRANE FI.Y, or DADDY LOH'O I^EGS (Tvpula 
maculosa and T. oleracea). These insects belong to a large 
family of the Diptera, or two-winged insects, called Tvpu- 
Udw, in which the proboscis is very short and imperfectly 
developed. The larvae generally prefer wet soil, and are 
killed when deprived of moisture ; while many are wholly 
aquatic. As an example of Crane Flies in general, one of 
the commonest and most destructive species, namely Tipula 




Pig. 539. Crane Fly (Tipula oleracea). 
oleracea (see Fig. 539), is here briefly described. This 
insect is rather large, the male being nearly fin. long, and 
IJin.^ across the wings ; while the female measures nearly 
lin. in length, and 2in. across the expanded wings. The 
colour is tawny, but the fly has the appearance of being 
covered with dust. The wings axe smoke-coloured, and 
somewhat longer than the body. The balancers, behind 
the wings, are broad at the tip. The head is small, and 



Crane Fly, or Daddy Lon^ Legs — continued. 
bears a pair of hemispherical black eyes, and the short, 
slender, thirteen-jointed antennae. The thorax is of a 
tawny hue, large, and oval, considerably higher than the 
head, long, and composed of three segments. The female 
is distinguished from the male in having the end of the 
body long and spindle-shaped, instead of clubbed, as in 
the male. The grubs of this fly are of a dark grey colour, and 
measure, when full grown, about IJin. in length, and Ain. 
in diameter. They have no legs, but have a pair of powerful 
jaws, and the tail is tuberoled. Their skin is exceedingly 
tough ; hence, they are called " Leather Jackets." These 
grubs are very destructive to lawns, in sheltered, dry places, 
and also to Cabbages and other cruciferous plants. No 
perfect means of extermination has yet been discovered, 
and the only two remedies of any service in materially re- 
ducing the quantity of either grubs or flies, are as follows : 

Traps. These consist of slices of potato, turnip, wurzel, 
or apple, affixed to sticks, and sunk a few inches under- 
ground. They must be pulled up every other day, and 
the grubs, which wiU be found flrmly attached to them, 
removed and destroyed. 

Boiling. On lawns, so soon as the flies are visible, rolling 
with a heavy roller each evening will destroy very many. 

A top-dressing of guano has also been found of use. 

Fowls, starlings, and rooks will devour large numbers of 
the flies, and are therefore useful. It has usually been found 
that the grubs were not affected by any preparation which 
did not, at the same time either injure or destroy the plants. 

CRANE'S BILL. See Geranium. 

CBASFBDABIA. See Folypodium. 

CBASSULA (a diminutive of crassus, thick ; in refe- 
rence to the fleshy leaves and stems). Oed. Orassulaceae. 
Including Bochea. A large genus (about 120 species) of 
greenhouse fleshy shrubs or herbs (rarely annuals), nearly 
all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, a few from Abys- 
sinia and the Himalayas. Calyx five-parted; lobes erect 
or spreading, much shorter than the petals ; petals five, 
erect or spreading, free or connate at the base ; stamens 
five ; filaments shorter than the petals ; scales five, varying 
in shape. Sometimes, though rarely, the parts of the 
flower, instead of being in fives, as described above, are 
in sixes and nines. Crassulas are very ornamental plants, 
with a grotesque appearance. They thrive in a mixture 
of sandy loam and brick rubbish, in well-drained pots. 
Propagated by cuttings, which should be taken ofE and 
laid for two or three days in the sun, to dry. All the 
species mentioned below are from South Africa. 

C< acntlfolla (acute-leaved). Jl. white ; cymes small, pedunculate. 
September. I. opposite, fleshy, terete, subulate, spreading, 
glabrous. Stem suffruticose, decumbent, branched, terete. 1795. 

C* alpestrls (alpine), Jl. white ; cymes terminal, few-flowered, 
corymbose. (. fleshy, connate, shortly cultrate, sub-acute, keeled, 
glabrous. Stem suffruticose, short, branched, with short inter- 
nodes, nearly glabrous, h. 3in. to 4in. 1878. 

C. arboresoens (woody).* Jl. rose-coloured, large ; cymes panlcled, 
trichotomOus. May. I. opposite, roundish, mucronulate, fleshy, 
flat, glaucous, dotted above, glabrous. Stem shrubby, erect, 
terete, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. 1739. Syn. C. Cotyledon. (B. M. 381.) 

C* bibracteata (two-bracteate). Jl. white ; anthers sulphur- 
coloured. August and September. I. subulate, expanded, flat or 
furrowed above ; bracts two on each peduncle. Plant effuse, 
shrubby, decumbent, rooting, ft. 6in. 1823. 

C. Bolnsil (Bolus's).* Jl. pale flesh-colour. Summer. I. elliptic, 
lanceolate, fleshy, pale green, with dark, almost black, blotches. 
h. 3in. to 5in. 1875. Perennial herb. (B. M. 6194.) 

C. Cfllata (cUiated).* Jl. cream-coloured ; corymbs terminal. 
July. I. oval, obtuse, flattish, distinct, cihated ; cilia white, 
cartilaginous, usually retrogiade. Stem suSruticose, sparingly 
branched, ft. 6in. 1732. 

C. cocclnea (scarlet).* Jl. scarlet ; tube lin. long. June to August. 

I. ovate-oblong, acutish, connate, and sheathing at the base. 

ft. 1ft. to 3ft. Table Mountain, 1710. Shrub. SYN. Kalosanthes 

coccinea. See Fig. 510. (B. M. 495.) 

C. Cooper! (Cooper's).* Jl. white, numerous, small. Winter. 

I. oblong lanceolate. Habit neat, trailing. 1862. (E. G. 786.) 
C. cordata (heart-shaped). Jl. reddish ; cymes panicle-formed. 
May. I. opposite, petiolate, cordate, obtuse, quite entire, dotted 
above, glabrous. Stem shrubby. A. Itt, to. 3ft. 
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Crassnla — continued. 

C. Cotyledon (Cotyledon-like). A synonym of C. arboreseens. 

C. ericoldes (Heath-like).* ft. snow-white, small, five to ten 
disposed in an umbellate cyme. September. I. three to four 
lines long, ovate-oblong, flat, closely imbricated in four rows. 
Branchlets distant, h. 6in. 1820. Plant shrubby, between erect 
and decumbent. Described as an elegant species. 

C. falcata (sickle-leaved).* ft. bright crimson, rarely white, with 
the tube about four lines long, forming a large, densely terminal 
corymb. June to September. I. rather connate, thick, glaucous, 
oblong, bluntish, bent down in the form of a sickle, h. 3ft. to 8ft. 
1795. Shrub. Stn. Eochea falcata. (B. M. 2035.) 

C. glomerata (clustered), ft. white, solitary in the forks of the 
stems ; ultimate ones glomerate. August. I. opposite, linear- 
lanceolate. Stems scabrous, dichotomous. h. 2in. to 4in. 1774. 
Annual. 

C. Imbrlcata (imbricated). A synonym of C. lycopodioides. 

C Jasmlnea (Jasmine-flowered).* ft. white at first, but becoming 
reddish as they fade, very like those of the common Jasmine, 
scentless, capitate ; tube oi corolla almost three times longer than 
the calyx. April, May. I. lanceolate, sessile, bluntish. 1815. 
Shrub decumbent. A beautiful plant, largel>[ grown near London 
for decorative purposes. Syns. Rochea jamiinea and Kalosanthss 
jasminea. (B. M. 2178.) 




Fio. 540. Ceassula coccinea. 

C. laotea (milky-white).* ft. snow-white, stellately spreading; 
cymes- panicled, many-flowered, trichotomous. Winter. I. ovate, 
attenuated at the base, and connate, glabrous, dotted within 
the margin. Stem shrubby, terete, branched, twisted below 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1774. (B. M. 1771.) There is a form of this with 
prettily variegated leaves. Both type and variety are excellent 
winter-flowenng plants. 

C. lycopodioides (Lyconodium-like). ft. axillary, sessile, bracte- 
olate ; corolla purple at the base, small. I. decussate, ovate, 
acute, smooth, imbricating in four rows. Stem shrubby, 
branched, covered with leaves on all sides. Syn. C. imbricata, 

C. margioalls (marginal).* ft. white, disposed in umbellate 
corymbs. July. I. perfoliate, roundish-ovate, ending in a 
recurved mucro, flat, spreading, reddish beneath, quite entire, 
with cartilaginous margins, which are at first reddish, but at 
length become white. Stem herbaceous, glabrous, pellucid 
creeping. 1774. Syn. C. profusa. (B. M. 6044.) 

C. perfollata (perfoliate), ft,, scarlet, disposed in large, terminal 
corymbs. July, August. I. connate, lanceolate, acuminated, 
rather channelled above, convex beneath, of a greenish glaucous 
colour, h. 3tt. to 6ft. 1700. Shrub. Syn. Soohea verfoliata 
(A. B. E. 656.) 

C. profusa (profuse). A synonym of C. marginalia. 



Crassula — continued. 

C. pyramldalis (pyramidal), ft. whitish, small, inconspicuous. 
I. four-ranked, very densely imbricate. ■ South Africa. Herba- 
ceous. A very curious plant, from its habit. (G. C. 1872, 289.) 

C. qnadrlSda (four-cut), ft. white, tinged with red, panicled, 
tetramerous. Summer. I. oblong-spathulate ; upper ones rounder, 
decussate. 1872. Perennial. CB-ei. B. 298.) 

C. rosularis (rosulate).* ft. white, in opposite, pedunculate 
clusters. July. I. radical, obtuse, minutely ciliated, flat, 
rosulate. h. 6in. 1819, Herbaceous. 

C. ruTllcnnda (rubicund), ft. crimson, in terminal dichotomous 
cymes, 6in. to 1ft. across. 1. in opposite pairs, clasping the stem 
and broadly connate at the base, lanceolate, green, reflexed, 
narrowed gradually to a point, minutely ciliated ; lower ones 
6in. to Sin. long ; upper ones gradually laxer and smaller, h. lit. 
to 3ft. (Eef. B. 339.) 

C. Saxlfi'aga (Saxifraga-like). ft. flesh-coloured, on slender, 
terminal scapes. June. I. orbicular or sub-reniform, fleshy, Sin, 
to 3in. across, red beneath, h. 4in. 1873. (B. M. 6068.) 

C. spathulata (spathulate). ft. rose-coloured ; cymes pedun- 
culate, paniculate. July. I. opposite, petiolate, roundish, 
crenated, glabrous, shining above. Stems suffruticose, decumbent, 
branched. 1774. (L. B. C. 359, under the name of C. cordata.) 

C. tetraeona (four-angled), ft. white, small, nearly urceolate, 
disposed in a pedunculate fastigiate cyme. August. (. decussate, 
sub-connate, depressed above, subulate, somewhat tetragonal, 
incurved, spreadmg, glabrous. Stem erect, shrubby, terete, some- 
what rooting, h. 2ft. 1711. 

C. versicolor (changeable).* ft. in umbels at the extremities of 
the branches, sweet-scented in the evening ; corolla hypyocraterl- 
form, with a long tube ; limb shorter than the tube, five-cleft ; 
segments somewhat recurved, bright red on the outside, and 
white within, except a red margin, which gradually extends over 
the whole. Summer, I, imbricate, lanceolate, hollowed, espe- 
cially towards the base, connate, sheathing, edged with minute 
cilice. Stem shrubby, erect, branched. Syns. JiocheOt versicolor 
and Ealosanthes versicolor. (B. M. 2356.) 

CRASSULACHiE. An extensive order of nsuallj 
snoculent herbs or shrubs. Elowers in terminal or axillary 
cymes, braoteate or not clustered, often secnnd; petals 
three to five, rarely ten to twelve or more, separate or 
united, imbricate in bud. Leaves alternate or opposite, 
exstipnlate, often crowded in rosettes at the extremities 
of the branches. There are about fourteen ge;iera, in- 
cluding BryopJiyllvm,, Crassula, Bedwm, and Sempervivum, 
and about 400 species. 

CRAT2iQ'US (from kratos, strength; in reference to 
the hardness and strength of the wood). Hawthorn. Obd. 
Rosaceae. Hardy shrubs or small trees, often spiny. 
Flowers mostly white, in terminal corymbose cymes ; bracts 
subulate, deciduous. Fruit ovoid or globose, with a bony 
one to five-celled stone, or with five bony one (rarely two) 
seeded stones. Leaves simple, lobed, or pinnatifid. There 
are about fifty species, all of which are confined to North 
temperate regions. In the New World, the home of the 
majority of the species, the genus extends into New 
Grenada. Pew hardy shrubs are more useful and orna- 
mental than the Hawthorn. It makes, perhaps, a better 
hedge than any other shrub, as it grows quickly, and will 
generally thrive in most soils. When preparing plants for 
this purpose, the fruits, or " haws," should be gathered in 
October, and laid in a heap to rot, being at first spread 
rather thinly, to prevent heating. They should then be 
mixed with about one-third their bulk of either fine sifted 
soil or sand, and be overlaid with a covering of soil, from 
4in. to 6in. in thickness. Here they may remain tiU the 
time of sowing — in October of the following year — though 
some cultivators prefer to sow in spring, in order to avoid 
the depredations of mice, &o. The ground should be pre- 
viously well dug and cleaned. The seed may be sown in 
drills, liin. deep, and 12iu. from each other. They should be 
evenly spread in the furrows, at the rate of half a bushel 
of mixed seed and sand to forty yards of furrow, and then 
covered by means of a rake. The surface should, how- 
ever, be left a little rough, so as to break the effects of 
rain, which is apt to cause it to cake, when made very 
fine. So soon as the seedlings show themselves above 
ground, the hoe should be passed between the rows, to 
loosen the earth and clear it of weeds. With good manage- 
ment, a bushel of seed will produce about 4000 plants. 
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Cratcegns — continued. 
The majority of nurserymen never follow the plan atove 
described, but simply sow the seed in beds from 3ft. to 
4ft. wide, leaving aJleys about 1ft. in width, to allow 
the beds to be weeded by hand or watered. The largest 
seedlings are removed for transplantation at the end of 
the first year. A succession of seedlings will often be 
furnished by an ordinary seed-bed for about three years. 
When the time comes round for transplanting, in October, 
the young plants should be lifted, by first loosening the 
earth with a spade, on each side of the row, and the 
strongest drawn out. The small ones remaining should 
stand for another year, after the soil is again trodden 
down. Transplanting is best performed by cutting out 
a perpendicular trench, from 6in. to Sin. deep, in which 
plants ' are placed singly by the hand, the roots being 
previously shortened with a sharp knife, to make them 
grow bushy. The soil should then be trodden firmly about 
them. The plants should be allowed to stand in these 
drills for two years, or even three, before being permanently 
placed out. Such is the plan pursued by those who require 
a large number of plants ; but, for general purposes, it is best 
to purchase the " quicks " of nurserymen, whose special 
business it is to rear them. The different varieties to be 
increased, must be grafted or budded. The rules for both 
these methods are very similar to those laid down for other 
trees or shrubs. See Budding' and Grafting'. When in 
a young state, Hawthorns, especially the double pink and 
white varieties, make very desirable pot plants, and will 
bear a slight amount of forcing. By this means, they serve 
as excellent early spring ornaments for decorative pur- 
poses. The pyramid or standard form is most suitable 
and pleasing for pot plants. 

C. apiifolla (Apium-leaved). Jl. white ; pedicels of the corymb 
usually simple, and, as well as the oblong tube of the calyx, 
villous. May and June, fr, deep red, ovoid. I. deltoid, 
pinnately five to seven-cleft ; lobes acute, deeply toothed. 7i. 8ft. 
to 10ft. United States, 1812. 

C. Aronia (Aronia). See C. maura. 

C. Azarolus (Azarole). Jl. white, sweet-scented. May. fr. red or 
yellow, ovate, globose, with a very agreeable taste when fuHy 
ripe. I. pubescent, cuneated at the base, trifld ; lobes obtuse, 
coarsely few-toothed. Branches, corymbs, and calyces pubescent. 
h. 15ft. to 20ft. South Europe, Levant, &c., 1640. (B. E. 1897.) 

C. caroUniana (Carolina). A synonym of 0. flava. 

C. carpatica (Carpathian). A synonym of C. nigra. 

C. cocclnea (scarlet). Jl. white ; petals orbicular. May. fr. bright 
coral-red, ovoid, large, scarcely edible. I. roundish-ovate, sharply 
toothed and cut, glabrous, h. 20ft. to 30ft. United States, 1683. 
(B. M. 3432.) A large number of varieties of this species may be 
raised from seed. The following are those generally known : 
corallina (coralline), vlandulosa (glandular), indentata (indented- 
leaved), maa-aeantha (large-spined), maxima (largest), minor 
(smaller-fruited), neapolitana (Neapolitan), mbmllosa (slightly- 
hairy). 

C. cordata (heart-shaped). Washington Thorn. Jl. white. May 
and June. fr. red, very small, depressed, globose. I. broadly 
ovate or triangular, mostly truncate, or a little heart-shaped at the 
base. h. 6ft. to 10ft. United States, 1738. SYN. C. popidifolia. 
(B. E. 1151.) 

C Crns-galli. Cockspur Thorn. Jl. white, tinged with red; 
anthers red. May. fr. scarlet, edible. I. obovate-cuneiform, 
nearly sessile, shinmg, glabrous, falling off late in the autumn ; 
stipules Imear. Spines very long. ft. 10ft. to 30ft. North America, 
laa. Syn. C. lucida. (W. D. B. 56.) The following are varieties 
of this species : 

C.C.-g. linearis (linear), i. linear, lanceolate. Spines few, shorter. 

C. C-g. nana (dwarf). I. ovate-lanceolate, paler beneath. 

C C -e.ovallfoUa (oval-leaved).* ;Z. white. Mayand June. i. oval, 
seiTSed, rather pUose on both surfaces, shining above; stipules 
half cordate, deeply serrated, glandular, h. 10ft. to ZOtt. Unitea 
States, 1810. (B. E. 1860.) 

C C -e ornnlfoUa (Prunus-leaved).* Jl. white ; peduncles and 
calyces father vUlous. May and June. I. broad-ovate, unequally 
sprrated elabrous ; petioles rather glandular, ft. 15ft. to <!Oft. 
North Ainerica, 1818. (B. E. 1868.) 

C C -K. pyracanthlfolla (Pyracantha-leaved). I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, somewhat cuneiform. 'Syn. C. salicifolia. 

C C.-g. splendens (splendid). I. obovate-cuneiform. 

c' Douglasii (Douglas's).* Jl. white. May. fr. dark purple, 
small I some obovate, some oval, doubly serrated, wedge- 
shaped at the base, glabrous. Branches ascendmg ; spuies rigid, 



CratsBgns — continued. 

straightish. ft. 10ft. to 15ft. North-west America, 1827. (B. E. 
1810.) 

C. flava (yellow).* Jl. white, usually solitary. May. fr. yellow, 
turbinate, edible. (. obovate-cuneiform, somewhat lobate, crenate- 
serrated ; petioles short ; stipules cordate, and, as well as the 
calyces, glandidar. ft. 12ft. to 20ft. United States, 1724. SYN. 
C. caroUniana and C. glandulosa. (B. R. 1939.) 

C. florentlna (Florentine). Jl. white. May. fr. ovate, globose. 
I. ovate-oblong, cordate at the base, deeply serrated, tomentose 
beneath, as well as on the calyces, ft. 20ft. to 30ft. Florence, 1800. 

C. glandulosa (glandular). A synonym of C. Jlava. 

C. heterophylla (various-leaved).* Jl. white ; corymbs many- 
flowered, glabrous. May. I. glabrous, falling off very late in 
the season, cuneiform-lanceolate, somewhat three-lobed or pin- 
nati&d at the apex ; lobes sub-serrated, acute, ft. 10ft. to 20ft. 
Orient, 1816. (B. E. 1161, 1847.) 

C. ludda (shining). A synonym of C. Orus-gaUi. 

C. maroccana (Marocco). A synonym of C. maura. 

C. maura (Mediterranean). Jl. white ; pedicels elongated ; corymbs 
terminal, glabrous. May. fr. scarlet. I. cuneated, three-lobed 
and pinnatifld, glabrous and glandless: stipules sub-palmately 
cut. ft. 15ft. to 20ft. South Europe, 1822. Syns. C. Aronia and 
C. maroccana. 

C. melanocarpa (black-fruited). Jl. white ; calycine lobes 
reflexed, villous. May and June. jr. black. I. usually trifld, 
serrated in front, acutish at the base. ft. 10ft. to 20ft. Tauria, 
X820. Syk. C. Oxyacaniha Oliveriana. (B. E. 1933.) 

C. mexloana (Mexican). Jl. white, large; corymbs terminal. 
June. fr. large, pale green, or yellowish, when ripe resembling 
a small apple, but not edible. I. oval-lanceolate, notched and 
serrated, acuminate, somewhat ciliated at the base ; petioles 
short, channelled, with a ■winged margin, ft. 10ft. to 15ft. 
Mexico, 1824. Evergreen against a wall, and sub-evergreen as a 
standard, in the climate of London and southwards. (B. E. 1910.) 

C. mlorocarpa (small-fruited). A synonym of C. spathulata. 

C. nigra (black).* Jl. white ; calyces villous. May and June. 
Jr. black. I. lobately sinuated, serrated, truncate, and somewhat 
cuneated at the base, clothed with hoary villi beneath ; stipules 
oblong, doubly serrated, ft. 10ft. to 20ft. Eastern Europe, 1819. 
Syn. C. carpatica. (L. B. C. 1021.) 

C. Odoratlsslma (very sweet-scented).* Jl. white, very sweet- 
scented, corymbose. May and June. fr. yellow, globular, large. 
I. deeply pinnatifld, pubescent ; lobes lanceolate, acute, serrated, 
ft. 10ft. to 20ft. Crimea. (B. E. 1885.) 

C. orlentallB (Eastern).* Jl. white. May and June. I. three- 
lobed, pubescent beneath ; lobes ovate, deeply toothed at the 
apex, the middle one trifld; stipules broad, cut. Branches 
clothed with hoary tomentum. ft. 12ft. to 20ft. Levant, 1810. 
Syn. C. sanguinea. (B. R. 1852.) 




Fig. 541. Crataegus Oxyacantha. 



C. Oxyacantha (sharp-spined).* Common Hawthorn. Jl. white, 
occasionally pink, sweet-scented, corymbose. Spring, /r. dark 
red, occasionally yellow, mealy, insipid. Z. obovate-cuneiform, 
trifld or pinnatifld, glabrous and shming. ft. 10ft. to 20ft. Britain. 
See Fie. 541. The varieties of this are very numerous ; some of 
them are distmct. The f ollo^vmg are the most important : 

C. O. apetala (without petals). Jl. without petals, or nearly so. 

C. O. aurantlaca (orange).* Jr. orange-coloured. 

C. O. aurca (golden).* fr. roimdish, of a golden-yellow. A most 
distinct variety. _ 

3 E 
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C. O. capitata (headed). Of a somewhat fastigiate habit, and 

producing its flowers in close beads, mostly at the extremities of 

its branches. 
C. O. eriocarpa (woolly-fruited).* fr. woolly when young. A 

robust, rapidly-growing variety, mth large leaves, strong thick 

shoots, a clear white bark, and few thorns. 
C. O. filloifoUa (fern-leaved).* I. deeply out, fern-like. 
C. O. flexnosa (zigzag). Branches small, tmsted in a zigzag 

manner. 
C. O. flore-pleno albo (white double-So\vered). ft. white, 

dying off a beautiful pink, double, produced in great profusion. 
C. O. follis-argenteis (silver-leaved). I. variegated with white. 
C. O. follls-anrelB (golden-leaved). I. variegated with yellow. 
C. O. horrida (horrid). A very prickly variety. 
C. O. laclnlata (cut).* I. finely cut, plant less robust, and the 

fruit smaller than in the type. 
C. O. obtnsata (obtuse). Distinguished from the type by its 

smaller, obovate, less cut, flat, and shining leaves. 
C O. Oliveiiana (Oliver's). A synonym of C. Tnelanocarpa. 
C. O. prsecox (early).* Glastonbury Thorn, ft. frequently out 

on Christmas Day. I. appearing in January or February. 
C. O. pteridifolia (Pteris-leaved).* This resembles the variety 

laciniata, but the leaves are longer in proportion to their breadth, 

and more elegantly cut. 
C. O. pnnicea (scarlet). A synonym of C. 0. rosea-superba. 
C. O. querclfolia (Oak-leaved). Oak-leaved. Very distinct. 
C. O. rosea (rose-coloured), ft., petals pink, with white claws. 
C. O. rosea-superba (superb rose-coloured) has larger petals, 

which are of a dark red, without white on the claws. Syn. 

C. 0. punicea. 
C. O. Siblrlca (Sibei-ian). An early-leafing variety. 
C. parrlfolla (small-leaved), ft. white, small, usually solitary. 

May. fr. yellow, rather turbinate. I. obovate-cuneiform, deeply 

serrated, pubescent ; stipules setaceous, h. 6ft. United States, 

1701. Syn. Mespilvs parmfolia. (W. D. B. 65.) 
C. populifolla (Poplar-leaved). A synonym of C. cordata. 
C. punctata (dotted), ft. white; calyx rather villous. May. 

i. obovate-cuneiform, glabrous, serrated. A. 15ft. to 20ft. United 

States, 1746. (W. D. B. 57.) There are varieties of this species 

^vith either yellow or red fruit, which are usually dotted. 




Pig. 542. Fruiting Branch op Crataegus Pyracantha. 

C. Pyracantha (Pyracantha).* Evergreen Thorn, ft. white. 
May. Jr. of a beautiful scarlet colour, about the size of a pea, 
disposed in cymes, remaining on the tree nearly all the winter. 
I. glabrous, evergreen, ovate-lanceolate, crenate. h. 10ft. to 20ft. 
South Europe, &c., 1629. See Fig. 542. There are one or two 
forms of this species. 

C. pyrlfolia (Pyrus-leaved). fi. white. June. fr. yellowish-red, 
small. I. ovate-elliptic, deeply serrated, rather plicate and some- 
what hairy, h. 6ft. to 10ft. United States, 1765. (B. E. 1877.) 

O. salloifolia (Willow-leaved). A synonym of C. Crua-galli pyra- 
eanthifolia. 

C, sanguinea (bloody). A synonym of C. orientalis. 



Crateegns — continv^d. 

C. spatbnlata (spathulate). ft. white ; corymbs few-flowered ! 

pedicels short; calyces tomentose. May. I. small, in fascicles, 

narrowed a long way at the base, somewhat spathulate and trifld. 

Spines strong, ft. 8ft. to 12ft. United States, 1806. Syn. 

C. Tnicrocarpa. (B. R. 1846.) 
C. tanacetlfolla (Tansey-leaved).* ft. white ; calycine lobes 

acutish, reflexed^ hairy. May. fr. greenish-yellow, globose. 

I. deeply pinnatifid, downy; lobes oblong, acute, few-toothed. 

A. 12ft. to 20ft. Levant, 1789. (B. E. 1884.) 

CRATJEVA (named after Cratevas, a Greek botanist, 
who lived in the time of Hippocrates). Garlic Pear. Oed. 
Ca/pparidew. Unarmed stove evergreen shrnbs or trees, 
with terminal cymes or racemes of large flowers, and tri- 
foliolate leaves. They require a compost of loam, peat, 
and rotten dung. Cuttings will root freely, if planted in 
X pot of sand, and placed under a hand glass, in heat. 

C. Tapia (Tapia). fi. whitish, on long peduncles, forming loose 
terminal pamcled racemes, fr. as large as an orange, and, when 
ripe, havmg a strong scent of garlic, which is communicated to 
the animals that feed on it. K, leafiets ovate-acuminated, un- 
equal at the base. ft. 30ft. to 40ft. Tropical America, &c., 1752. 

Other species usually enumerated as being in cultivation are : 
gyrumdra, Roxburghii, and tapioides. 

CBAWFTTBDIA (named after John Crawfurd, at one 
time Governor of the Island of Singapore ; author of a 
History of the Indian Archipelago). Oed. Gentiane(x. 
Very showy half-hardy, glabrous, twining herbs. There 
are six or seven species, natives of East Indies, the Malayan 
Archipelago, Japan, and Mandohuria. Flowers pale blue, 
axillary, solitary, or in fascicles, large, showy. Leaves 
opposite, three-nerved, acuminated. Branches elongated, 
slender. Crawfnrdias thrive in a mixture of loam, sand, 
and peat, with thorough drainage. They may be increased 
by cuttings, or by seeds. The latter should be raised in 
a gentle heat, in spring ; and, in the middle of May, the 
seedlings should be transplanted at the foot of a, south 
wall, outside. 

C. fasolcnlata (fascicled).* ft. purple, large; corolla tubular; 
limb furnished with accessory segments ; peduncles short, 
fascicled, bibracteate. August. I. lanceolate, acuminated, three 
to flve-nerved. Hunalayas, 1855. (B. M. 4838.) 

C. luteo-vlridls (yellowish-green). yi.,coroUa between funnel 
and bell-shaped, twice as long as the calyx lobes ; tube green ; 
limb white, with green folds. I. ovate, ovate-cordate, or ovate- 
lanceolate ; margin entire, or waved. Stem slender, red with 
age. Sikkim Himalayas. A very showy twiner when laden with 
its ellipsoid, cylindric, brilliant red fruits. (B. M. 6539.) 

C. BI>eclosa (showy).* fi. purple, solitary, on long, nearly naked 
pedicels ; corolla companulate, without accessory lobes or seg- 
ments. I. ovate, acuminated, flve-nerved. Himalayas, 1879. 

CREEPERS, or TRAILERS, differ from climbing 
plants in assuming both a procumbent and pendent dis- 
position. They are very generally suitable for growing in 
baskets and for furnishing rockeries. 

CREITATE. Having convex flat teeth. 

CRENT7LATE. Having small round notches. 



CREOSOTE PLANT. 



Larrea mezicana. 



CREPIS (from hrepis, a slipper). Hawksbeard. Oed. 
Gom/positcE. A genua of hardy herbaceous annuals or 
perennials, with slender simple white (rarely brown) sUky 
pappus hairs, in many series; the oyliiidrioal aohenes are 
striate, and the beak is either long, short, or altogether 
absent. There are about 130 species, most of which are 
of no horticultural value. Two of the few worth growing 
are 0. aurea and 0. rubra. The first is a neat border 
perennial, and the latter a very pretty annual ; both thrive 
in any ordinary sandy soil. C. aurea may be propagated 
by division of the root, in spring ; and both by seed, sown 
at the same time, in the open border. 

C. aurea (golden). fi.-Mctds orange,, usually solitary ; involucre 
and stem covered with long black hairs, mixed mth a few small 
white. woolly ones. Autumn. I. radical, spathulate, oblong, 
dentate, or runcmate, light green, shining, ft. 4in. to 12in. Alps 
of Southern Europe. 

C. rubra (red).* fi.-heads red, usually solitary ; involucre hispid, 
outer bracts scarious. Autumn. A. 6in. to 12in. Southern 
Europe. Syn. Barkhauaia rubra. See Fig. B43. (S. F. G 801 ) 
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Fig. 543. Crepis rubra, showine Habit, and Single Flower-head 
(natural size). 

CBESCENTIA (named after Fietro Crescenzi, an 
Italian writer on agrlcnlture, in the thirteenth century, 
anthor of " Opns ruralium oommodorum "). Obd. Bigno- 
niaceoB. Large stove evergreen, spreading trees. Flowers 
solitary, rising from the trunk or branches ; corolla large, 
Bub-campanulate ; tube short ; throat large, ventrioose ; 
limb'spreading, five-cleft, unequal ; lobes toothed or curled. 
Leaves alternate, solitary, or in fascicles, simple, entire. 
They grow well in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
Ripened cuttings will strike root in sand, under a hand 
glass, in heat. These trees require to be so large before 
they reach a flowering state, that it is not Ukely they will 
ever be much cultivated in this country. All are natives 
of tropical America. Some of the species described are : 
acwmmata, cucurbitina, Cujete (Calabash-tree), macro- 
phylla, and oiovata. 

CBESCENTIACEJE. An order now included under 
BignoniacecB. 

CBUSS, AMEBICAN or ZiAITD {Barbarea prmcox). 
This much resembles Water Cress in flavour. Sow monthly 
from March till September, in rows 1ft. apart, and thin to 
4in. or 6in. from plant to plant. Gather the outer leaves 
only for use ; and, in winter, transfer some plants to hand- 
lights, or protect with bracken or dry litter during frost. 
The leaves may be used for the same purposes as the 
common Cress. 

CBESS, GARDEN" {Lepidium sativum). Very popular 
salading plants, generally grown (and eaten) with Musta,rd, 
both requiring very similar treatment. For small salading 
the common Cress is largely used, and the seed is cheaper 
than the other kinds. Boxes, from about 1ft. square, and 
Sin. deep, are most useful for growing it in winter. They 
should be fiUed to within ^in. of the top with friable soU, 
and the seed sown rather thickly, without covering them 
with soU. The boxes should be covered with panes of 
glass, and placed, after watering, in a warm house ; in 
from ten to fourteen days, the salad wiU be fit for use. A 
succession may be kept up by frequent sowings. Cress can 
be grown out of doors in summer, either in boxes or sown 
in a cool place. It should be kept free from soil on the 
top, or it is difficult to have it without being gritty. 

Sorts. Plain or common, the sort used when only the 
seed leaves are formed; Curled, this is a hardy sort, and, 
if aUowed to grow, the leaves may be used for garnishing 
as well as salad ; Golden or Australian, a dwarf yeUowish 
form, grown the same way as the preceding, but not fit 
for use so early as common Cress. 



CRESS, INDIAIT. See Tropseolnm. 

CRESS ROCKET. See Vella Psendo-Cytisns. 

CRESS, WATER {Nasturtium officinale). Water Cress 
is in great demand at all times, excepting in two or three of 
the summer months, when the plants are flowering and pro- 
ducing their seed. It is a hardy perennial and a native 
of Britain, where it grows in ditches and small streams. 
The best quality is obtained from shallow streams of running 
water, free from mud if possible, as the latter spoils the 
flavour. Propagation is effected by seed, or by division of 




Fig. 544. Water Cress (Nasturiium officinale). 

the plants. Water Cress (see Fig. 544) may be cultivated 
in soil if a suitable place cannot be obtained to grow it in 
water, but the produce is inferior. If required to be grown 
in the ground, a shady, cool position should be chosen, and 
the seed sown in spring, in shallow drills, thinning the 
plants to 6in. when large enough. The soil must be kept 
constantly moist by watering. In autumn, some plants 
may be placed in pans, and transferred to a warm house 
to keep up a supply during winter. The advantages are 
many if a shallow stream can be obtained. Well-rooted 
young specimens should be selected ; and, when established, 
the more the tops are gathered, the better, as the plants 
are thereby induced to produce more. The motion of 
the water prevents its freezing in winter, consequently 
the Cress may be gathered at any time. Special shallow 
ponds, with appliances for drawing all the water off when 
required, are the best means of cultivation; but such 
a system cannot, in the majority of cases, be followed. 
There are two or three forms of Water Cress ; but there 
is not much difference in flavour when grown under the 
same conditions. The large Brown-leaved is the one most 
preferred in the market, but the Green-leaved is said to 
be of the easiest culture. 

CREST. Applied to the raised regular or irregular 
appendage terminating any particular organ. 

CRIBROSE. Pierced with holes, like a sieve. 

CRICKETS. A group of insects, comprising House 
Crickets {Acheta domestica, see Fig. 545), Field Crickets 




FIG. 545. HOUSE Cricket (Gryllus domesticus). 
(Acheta campestris), and Mole Crickets {Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris). The Orthoptera, to which the Crickets belong, 
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Crickets — cont-mued. 
do not undergo a complete metamorphosis. The female 
bears an ovipositor, composed of fonr narrow elastic 
blades. By means of this, she is enabled to deposit her 
eggs in the ground, or elsewhere, in the most suitable 
places to keep them safe. The larvse, when hatched from 
the eggs, differ very little from the perfect insect as 
regards general appearance; indeed, they are perfectly 
formed, except in having no trace of wings. This fact 
explains how it is that we find, associated together, 
individuals differing much in size, and but slightly in 
appearance. The Field Cricket differs from the House 
Cricket in its somewhat larger size, stouter form, and 
darker colour. It lives in fields, or banks in burrows 
of considerable depth. If troublesome, it may be caught 
by pushing a straw into the burrow ; the insect usually 
seizes the intruding body, and may be dragged out by it. 
To garden plants, the Mole Cricket is far more hurtful 
than the other kinds. (See Mole Cricket.) Crickets 
can be destroyed by the methods mentioned for Cock- 
roaclies (which see). For eradicating both these insects, 
various preparations are sold, and can be obtained through 
any nurseryman. Where poisons would be objectionable, 
fresh Ehubarb leaves, or oatmeal and salt, will be found 
useful, as will also carbolic acid, poured into their holes. 

CRINODENDBON. See Tricuspidaria. 

CBINUin (from Krmon, the Greek name for LOy). 
Oed. Amaryllidea. A large genus of very handsome 
bulbous plants. Perianth funnel-shaped, half six-cleft, 
with a long, slender tube, and a six-parted limb of nearly 
equal segments, which are erect, spreading, or reflexed. 

Pbopaqation may be effected by seed, or by offsets. The 
former are of considerable size, and should be sown singly, 
as soon as ripe, in 3ia. or 4in. pots, the roots, when formed, 
being bo large and succulent. Sow in sandy loam and leaf 
mould, place in a temperature of from 70deg. to 80deg., 
and keep rather dry until the plants appear, when more 
moisture should be applied. As most of the species are 
partially or entirely evergreen, young plants may be grown 
on all the season, without much drying off. With plenty 
of heat and moisture, rapid growth is insured when once 
they are well started, some soon attaining sizes large 
enough for flowering. Some species produce offsets pretty 
freely, while others are very shy in this respect. Where 
they can be obtained, a, great saving of time is effected, 
as large plants are formed much quicker than by seed. 
They should be removed when rather small, on account 
of injury to the roots, and as many roots as possible 
must be preserved. The young plants should be potted 
separately, and grown on as recommended for seedlings. 
Crinums require copious supplies of water at all times 
when in growth; even young specimens will bear much 
more than the majority of other bulbs. Being distributed 
over rather a wide area of tropical and sub-tropical coun- 
tries, they are of different degrees of hardiness. Some 
require a high temperature, and a moist position in the 
stove ; others succeed in a greenhouse ; and a few are suiG- 
ciently hardy to thrive in a sheltered position outside, 
with protection in winter. 

Cultivation. The stove and greenhouse species culti- 
vated indoors require large pots or tubs in most cases, 
as the roots are numerous and fleshy. Those of from 1ft. 
to 2ft. in diameter will be necessary for flowering bulbs ; 
and, if a suitable compost be used and ample drainage 
provided, the plants may be shifted into these from 
much smaller pots without any fear of injury being en- 
tertained. It will not be necessary to repot Crinums 
annually when they reach such a size, if plenty of water 
is supplied, and a top-dressing of good soil be given when 
growth commences, in spring. This is also the best season 
for potting any that require it. Turfy loam, with some 
fibry peat and charcoal, all broken and used as lumpy as 
possible, form a good and lasting compost. After potting 
or top-dressing in spring, Crinums should bo started into 



Crinum — continued. 
growth by being placed in stove heat, or in a somewhat 
cooler, but at the same time close, temperature, according 
to the requirements of individual species. Frequent 
syringings should be given, and some liquid manure may 
occasionally be applied to established plants. The flowers 
are all very beautiful, and are produced at various times 
throughout the summer, but more particularly towards 
the autumn. After flowering, water should ba partially 
withheld for the winter or resting period, and the plants 
fully exposed to the sun. Crinums are seldom much 
injured by sunshine, but a slight shading is preferable 
in summer, when some of the leaves are young and 
tender. 

Outdoor Culture. A rich soil, in a sheltered south 
border, with plenty of drainage provided, is requisite for 
success with Crinums in the open air. Deep planting is 
recommended if they are to remain all the winter, in order 
that the bulbs may be out of the reach of frost. They 
should be of a good size before planting out. The best 
season is the end of May, as time is then afforded for the 
plants to flower and the roots to become established before 
winter. They must be kept clean, and watered when 
necessary. On the appearance of frost, the necks of the 
bulbs should be protected with haybands or fern ; and 
when the leaves die away, the whole may be covered with 
cocoa-nut fibre. Where safety cannot thus be insured, on 
account of locality, it is best to lift and store the bulbs 
for the winter in a cool house or shed, and plant out again 
the following May. A stake must be placed to the flower- 
scape, when it appears, to prevent injury from rough wind. 
0. Moorei is one of the most beautiful species for green- 
house or outdoor cultivation, and is, moreover, almost 
certain to flower annually after the bulbs are strong 
enough. 0. asiaticum, G. capense, and C. Macowani, 
amongst others, will also succeed in suitable positions 
outside. 

C. amabile (lovely), fl. twenty to thirty in an umbel, very fra- 
grant; perianth tube bright red, cylindrical, Sin. to 4in. long; 
segments same length, spreading or revolute ; scape 2ft. to 3it. 
long, ancipitous. Summer. I. 3ft. to *ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, 
lorate, tapering gradually to a point. Bulb small ; neck about l£t. 
long. Sumatra, 1810. Stove. (B. M. 1604.) 

C. amerioanum (American), jl. three to six in an umbel, very 
fragrant^ perianth tube lin. to 5in. long ; segments lanceolate, 
3in. to 4m. long, white on the back ; peduncle lift, to 2ft. long. 
Summer. I. six to ten, arcuate, lorate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, liin. to 
2in. broad. Bulb ovoid ; neck short. South United States, 1752. 
Stove. (B. M. 1034.) 

C. amcenum (pleasing), fl. six to twelve in an umbel ; perianth 
tube greenish, 3in. to 5in. long ; segments spreading, lanceolate, 
2in. to 3in. long, pure white ; scape 1ft. to 2ft. long. Summer. 
I. rosulate, linear, sub-erect, lift, to 2ft. long, lin. to 2m. broad. 
Bulb globose, Sin. to 31n. in diameter. India, 1807. Stove. 

C. angustifolium (narrow-leaved), fl. five to six in an umbel ; 
perianth tube 3in. to 4in. long ; segments lanceolate, 2iin. long, 
and Jin. broad at the middle ; scape about 1ft. long. Summer. 
I. linear, lift, to 2ft. long, lln. to lim. broad. Bulb sub-globose ; 
neck very short. North Australia, 1824. Greenhouse. SYN. 
C. arenarium. (B. M. 2355.) There are two or three forms of this 
species. 

C. aquaticum (aquatic). A synonym of C. campanulatwm. 

O, arenarium (sand-loving). A synonym of C angust^olium. 

C. asiaticum (Asiatic).* Asiatic Poison Bulb. fl. about twenty 
in an umbel ; perianth tube slender, cylindrical, Sin. to 41n. long, 
tinged with green ; segments white, linear, 2iin. to 31n. long ; 
peduncle ancipitous, lift, to 2ft. long. Bulb 41n. to 51n. in 
diameter ; neck 61n. to 91n. long. Tropical Asia, 1732. Green- 
house. (B. M. 1073.) C. anomalum, C. declinatum (B. M. 2231), 
C. pl<eatum(B. M. 2908), C.procerum (B. M. 2684), and C. sinicum, 
are mere forms of this species. 

C. augustum (august), fl. twelve to twenty in an umbel; 
perianth 31n. to 41n. long, tinged with red ; scape lateral, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, compressed. April. I. twenty to tMrty, lorate, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, 31n. to 4in. broad. Bulb ovoid, nearly 1ft. high and 61n. 
in diameter. Mauritius, 1818. Stove. One of the most effective 
species of the genus. (B. M. 2397.) 

C. australe (Southern). A synonym of C. pedunmilatum. 

C. Balfouril (Balfour's).* fl. ten to twelve in an umbel, very 
fragrant ; perianth tube greenish, 21n. long ; segments pure white, 
oblanceolate, 2in. long, iln. broad at the middle; peduncle 
axillary, compressed, IJft. long. October. I. ten to twelve, lorate, 
spreading, about 1ft. long. Bulb 3in. In diameter ; neck short. 
SoootrB,l880. Stove. (B, M. 6670.) 
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C. braohynema (short-fllamented). Jl. fifteen to twenty in an 
umbel ; perianth tube green, IJin. to Ijin. long ; limb pure white, 
Zin. long, with oblanceolate obtuse segments ; scape 1ft. long, 
little compressed. May. I. lorate, developed after the flowers, 
IJft. to 2ft. long, 3m. to Siin. broad. Bulb ovoid, 2iin. to Sin. 
in diameter. Bombay Presidency, 1840. Stove. (B. M. 5937.) 

^'••■•''J'^*..^**'"" (bracteate). /. ten to twenty in an umbel, 
slightly fragrant ; perianth tube tinged with gi-een, 2Jin. to 3in. 
long ; segments linear, about as long as the tube ; scape about 
1ft. long, much compressed. July. I. six to eight, 1ft. to lift, 
long, 3in. to 4in. broad. Bulb ovoid ; neck short. Seychelles and 
Mauritius, 1810. Stove. (B. K. 179.) 

C. oa£ftum (Caffre). A synonym of C. campanulatum,. 

^\ campannlatiuii (beU-shaped). ft. five to six in an umbel ; 
tube IJm. to Zin. long ; limb campanulate, IJin. to 2in. long • seg- 
ments bright red-purple, oblong, obtuse ; peduncles slender, 1ft. 
long. I. Imear, 3ft. to «t. long, Jin. to lin. broad. BiUb ovoid. 
Cape Colony. Stove. Syns. C. aquaticwm and C. eaffrum. 
(B. M. 2352.) 

C. canaUcolatnin (channelled). A synonym of C. veduncu- 
latum. 

C. capense (Cape Colony).* ft. six to twelve in an umbel ; perianth 
tube 3in. to 4in. long ; limb about as long as the tube ; segments 
oblong-acute, flushed with red on the back ; scape about 1ft. long. 
Summer. I. about twelve, outer ones spreading, lorate, acuminate, 
2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, glaucous ; inner ones narrower. 
Bulb 3in. to tin. in diameter. Cape of Good Hope, 1752. (Figured 
under the name of Amaryllw longifolia in B. M. 661.) Of this 
very fine hardy perennial, there are numerous varieties and 
hybiids. 

C. Careyaniun (Carey's).* ft. four to six in an umbel ; perianth 
tube 3in. to 4in. long ; limb horizontal, 3in. to 4in. long, with 
oblong-lanceolate segments, tinged with red towards the centre ; 
scape 1ft. long, little compressed. Autumn. I. eight to ten, 
lorate. Iff. to 2ft. long, 2in. to 3in. broad. Bulb globose, 3in. 
to 4in. in diameter ; neck short. Mauritius and Seychelles, 1821. 
Stove. (B. M. 2466.) 

C. cmentnm (bloody-flowered), ft. five to seven in an umbel, 
sub-sessile ; tube straight, 7in. to 8in. long ; perianth-segments 
3in. long, linear, bright red ; scape green, ancipitous, 2ft. long, 
iin. thick, low down. Summer. 2. lorate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 2in. to 
4in. broad. Bulbs large. Mexico, 1810. Stove. (B. E. 171.) 
C. Loddigesianum is believed to be identical with this species. 

C. deflacuin (bent down), ft. six to sixteen in an umbel ; perianth 
tube greenish or red-tinted, 2iin. to 3in. long ; segments linear ; 
scape 1ft. to lift. long. October. I. six to eight, linear, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, about lin. broad. Bulb 2in. to 3in. in diameter. India, 
1810. Stove. (B. M. 2208.) C. ennfolium (B. M. 2301) is probably 
a variety of this. 

C. eruliescens (erubescent), ft. four to eight in an umbel ; 

Jierianth tube 5in. to 6in. long ; segments hSf as long, linear- 
anceolate, tinted claret-purple on the outside ; scape lift, to 
2ft. long. Summer. I. numerous, lorate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 
Ziin. broad. Bulb ovoid ; neck short. Tropical America, 1780. 
Stove. (B. M. 1232.) Several varieties of this species have been 
described, 

C. Forbeslannm (Forbes's). ft. thirty to forty in an umbel, 
slightly scented ; perianth tube 3in. long ; limb funnel-shaped, 
4in. to 4Jin. long ; segments oblanceolate-oblong, white, reddish 
outside; peduncle hardly 1ft. long, stout. October. I. ten to 
twelve to a rosette, lorate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad ; 
margin fimbriated. Bulb ovoid, 6in. to Sin. in diameter, Selagoa 
Bay, 1824. Stove. (B. M. 6545.) 

C. glgantenm (gigantic), ft. about six in an umbel, with a 
strong vanilla-Iike fragrance ; perianth tube 4in. to 6in. long ; 
limb campanulate, 3in. to 4in. long, pure white ; segments oblong- 
obtuse, much imbricated ; peduncle 2ft. to 3ft. long, compressed. 
Summer. I. lorate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad. Bulb 
5in. to 6in. in diameter. West Tropical Africa, 1792. Stove. 
(A. B. E. 169.) 

C. Herbertianum (Herbert's). A synonym of C. zeyXanicum. 

C# Kirkil (Kirk's).* ft. twelve to fifteen in an umbel ; perianth 
tube gi-eenish, 4in. long ; limb horizontal, 5in. long ; segments 
acuminate, above lin. broad, furnished with a bright red stripe 
down the back ; peduncles sometimes more than one to a bulb, 
1ft. to lift, long, ancipitous. September. I. lorate, acuminate, 
3^£t. to 4ft. long, 4in. to 4iin. broad ; margin crisped, white, 
distinctly ciliated. Bulb globose, 6in. to Sin. in diameter. 
Zanzibar, 1879. Stove. (B. M. 6612.) 

C. latifoUnm (broad-leaved), ft. ten to twenty in an umbel ; 
perianth tube greenish, Sin. to 4in. long ; limb horizontal, about 
as long as the tube ; segments oblong-lanceolate, faintly tinged 
with red in the centre on both sides, reflexing at tip ; peduncles 
1ft. to 2ft. long. Summer. I. numerous, lorate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
3in. to 4in. broad. Bulb snb-elobose. India, 1806. Stove. 
(B. E. 1297.) C; imigne (B. E. 579), C. moluecanum (B. M. 2292), 
and C. specioium (B. M. 2217), are considered by Mr. Baker to be 
mere varieties of this species. 

C* longlflolTUn (long-flowered), ft. six to eight in an umbel ; 
perianth tube 3in. to fln. long ; limb funnel-shaped, aa long as the 
tube ; segments oblong, flushed with pink in the centre ; pedimcle 
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lift, to 2ft. long. Summer. I. lorate, 4ft. to 5ft. long, 2in. broad. 
Bulb ovoid, 3in. to 4in. in diameter. Cape of Good Hope, 1816. 
Greenhouse, or nearly hardy. See Fig. 546. (B. E. 303.) 





Fig. 546. Orinum longiflorum, showing Habit and 
Single Flower. 

O. longlfollnm (long-leaved), ft. six to twelve in an umbel; 
perianth tube greenish, 3in. to 4in. long ; segments lanceolate, 
ascending, white, nearly as lon^ as the tube ; scape lateral, 
about 1ft. long. I. six to eight, linear, lift, to 2ft. long, liin. to 
2in. broad. Bulb ovoid, 4in. to Sin. in diameter. India. Green- 
house. (B. E. 1297.) C. elegans (B. M. 2592) is a form of this 
species. 

C. Macowanl (MacOwan's).* ft. ten to fifteen in an umbel; 
perianth tube greenish, 3in. to 4in. long ; segments oblong, 
acute, as long as the tube, lin. to l^in. broad, white, with a pur- 
plish tinge ; peduncles sometimes more than one, 2ft. to 3ft. long. 
November. I. twelve to fifteen, rosulate, spreading, lorate, 2ft. 
to 3ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad. Bulb 9in. to lOin. in diameter. 
Natal, 187C Greenhouse, or nearly hardy. (B. M. 6381.) 

C. Makoyanum (Makoy's). A synonym of C. Moorei. 

C. Moorei (Moore's).* Jl. six to ten in an umbel ; perianth tube 
greenish, 3m. to 4in. long ; limb funnel-shaped, as long as the 
tube ; segments oblong-acute, faintly flushed with red ; peduncles 
lift, to 2tt. long. Spring or autumn. I. twelve to fifteen, spread- 
ing, lorate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, Sin. to 4in. broad. Bulb ovoid, 6in. in 
diameter. Natal, 1874. Greenhouse. Syks. C, ornatum and 
C. Makoyanum. (B. M. 6113.) 

C. ornatum (ornamented). A synonym of C. Moorei. 

C. pednncnlatum (peduriculate). ft. twenty to thirty in an 
umbel ; perianth tube greenish, 2iin. to 3in. long ; segments 
linear, spreading horizontally ; scape ancipitous, 2ft. to 3ft. long. 
Summer. I. twenty, lorate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 4in. to Sin. broad. 
Bulb about 4in. in diameter. Eastern Australia, 1790. Green- 
house. Syns. C australe and C. canaVkulatum. (B. E. 52.) 

C. podopbyllam (foot-leaved), ft. two in an umbel ; tube green- 
ish, Sin. to 6in. long ; limb sub-erect, 3in. long ; segments oblong- 
spathulate, acute, less than lin. broad, white ; scape compressed, 
8in. to 9in. long. November. I. five to six, lanceolate, 1ft. long, 
liin. to 2in. broad at the middle. Bulb sub-globose. Old Cala- 
bar, 1879. Stove. (B. M. 6483.) 

C. i>iirpiiTascens (purplish).* ft. five to nine in an umbel; 
perianth tube Sin. to 6in. long; segments lanceolate, 2iin. to 3in. 
long, spreading, tinted claret-red on tho outside ; scape hardly 
1ft. long, sub-terete. Summer. I. about twenty, linear, lift, to 
3ft. long, lin. broad, undulated. Bulb ovoid, about 2in. in 
diameter. Fernando Po and Old Calabar, 1826. Stove. (B. M. 
6526.) 

C. scabmm (rough), ft. six to eight in an umbel, very fragrant ; 
tube greenish, 4in. to Sin. long ; limb funnel-shaped ; segments 
oblong-acute, lin. broad, bright red down the back ; scape com- 
pressed, 1ft. to 2ft. long. May. I. lorate, 3ft. to 5ft. long, 2in. 
to 2iin. broad. Bulb large. Probably Africa, 1810. Stove. 
(B. M. 2180.) C. submermmifi. M. 2463) is a form of this species. 

C» zoylanlcmn (Cingalese), ft. ten to twenty in an umbel, very 
fragrant ; perianth tube gTeen, or red-tinted, about 3in. to 4in. 
long ; limb horizontal, about the same length ; segments lin. 
broad, with a broad band of red down the back ; scape 2ft. to 
3ft. long. Early spring. I. six to ten, lorate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, Sin. 
to 4in. broad. Bulb globose, 6in. in diameter. Tropical Asia 
and Africa, 1771. Stove. Syn. C. Herbertianum. (B. M. 1171 ; 
and B. M. 1253, under name of Amaryllis ornata.) 

CIMOC£RIS ASFABAGI. 

Beetle. 



CBIOCEBIS MERDIGERA. 



See Asparagus 
See Lily Beetle. 
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CBiISTARIA (from crista, a crest ; in reference to the 
carpels having two crest-like rings in the centre of each). 
Oed. Malvacem. A genus of about twenty species of 
generally prostrate, tomentose herbs, all natives of extra- 
tropical South America. Probably there are none in culti- 
vation in this country, although most of the species are 
well worth growing. 
C. cocclnea. See Malvastrum coccineom. 

CRITHlil'O'IVI (from Icrithe, Barley ; in allusion to the 
similarity existing in the seed). Samphire. Okd. Urn- 
belUferae. A suffrutioose, glabrous, fleshy herb. Umbels 
compound; involucre and involucels of many leaves. 
Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets oblong, linear ; petioles sheath- 
ing at the base. Samphire grows best in a warm, dry 
position, near the sea coast. When grown inland, it 
requires a sunny situation, and protection during the 
winter. It may be propagated by divisions, or by seeds; 
the latter should be sown as soon as ripe, as, if kept 
till spring, they are longer in germinating. 

C. maritimum (maritime), ft. white, with yellowish anthers. 
August, ft. 1ft. Britain. (Sy. En. B. 606.) 

CROCKING. A term applied to the placing of a piece 
of potsherd over the hole at the bottom of a pot. 

CBiOCOSIIIIA (from crocus, saffron, and osme, smell ; in 
aUusion to the very pronounced odour of saffron exhaled 
by the dried flowers of this plant when immersed in warm 
water). Okd. Iridece. A monotypic genus, generally 
known as Tritonia. The species is a very handsome hardy, 
or nearly hardy, bulbous perennial, and thrives best in a 
light, rich, sandy boU. It is often grown in pots for the 
greenhouse ; but, with a little care, it will be found to 
thrive remarkably well in the open. In cold, northerly 
situations, the better plan will be to lift the roots in 
November, and store in frost-proof quarters until the 
following spring ; but they must not be kept so dry as to 
cause them to shrivel. Propagated by offsets, or by seeds ; 
the latter should be sown in pans, in a, cold house, as 
soon as possible after maturity ; but where the Crocosmia 
does well, the oorms increase pretty freely. 

C. anrea (golden).* fi. brilliant orange-red, few ; perianth with a 
longish curved slender tube, and a nearly regular six-parted limb 
of oblong segments spreading in a star-like form ; spike terminal, 
branched. Summer and autumn. I. narrowly sword-shaped, 
1ft. long, ^in. broad, sheathing at the base of the stem for about 
1ft. Stem slightly winged, ft. 2ft. South Africa, 1846. Syn. 
Tritonia aurea, (B. M. 4335.) 

CKOCTTS (a Chaldean name, applied by Theophrastus). 
Okd. Iridece. A well-known genus of hardy bulbous plants. 
Scapes enveloped in a thin tubular sheath; perianth 
regular, consisting of six (generally) nearly equal seg- 
ments, and with a long slender tube. Leaves slender, 
narrow, linear, channelled, with recurved margins; de- 
veloping after the blossoms have faded, or simultaneously 
with them. Corms fleshy, with sheathing fibrous coats. 
This genus contains about seventy species, and is con- 
fined to Europe, North Afi-ica, and North and West Asia. 
It is generally represented in our gardens by about a 
dozen species, and the innumerable varieties of C, vemus. 
As a great many that enjoy undisputed claims to specific 
rank are by no means distinct enough in general appear- 
ance to arrest the attention of any but specialists-, the 
enumeration of species is confined to those which are in 
more general cultivation. For full account and descrip- 
tions of all the known species, the reader should consult 
Mr. Maw's " Synopsis," published in the " Gardeners' 
Chronicle," n. s., vol. xvi. 

Some of the species flower in the autumn as freely as, 
and in a similar way to what, the majority of other 
species and nearly all the numerous cultivated varieties 
flower in spring. G. speciosus may be mentioned as one 
of the best. Those, however, which flower from December 
to January, are so very liable to be injured by severe 
frosts, that it is better to afford them the shelter of a 
oold frams. 



Crocus — continued. 

Pbopaoation. This is effected by seed, for raising new 
varieties ; and the increase of the oorms perpetuates 
established species and forms. Each year, one, or in some 
cases, several young corms are formed, either on the top 
or by the side of the old one, the latter annually dying 
away. For increasing stock, these may be lifted and re- 
planted singly, allowing sufficient room for each in its turn 
to develop new corms the following year. More would be 
obtained of varieties that increase rapidly, by this method, 
than if they were left crowded together. Some species 
increase very slowly, and these, with many that are scarce 
and valuable, are best left undisturbed, so long as they 
grow satisfactorily. 

Seed. The seed of the Crocus should be sown as soon 
as ripe, or early in spring, the choicer strains in pols or 
boxes, using a light sandy soil, and afterwards placing 
them in a cold pit or frame, while the commoner 
varieties may be placed in a warm position outside, in a 
seed-bed. The seed germinates freely, and must be sown 
thinly, so as to allow the plants space to grow for two 
seasons in the seed-pan or bed, without lifting. They wUl 
need but little attention beyond being occasionally weeded 
and watered. After the second year, when the corms die 
down, they should be shaken out, and replanted. In the 
third or fourth year, most of them will flower, and any 
good ones may then be selected. It is an excellent plan 
to top-dress the seed-beds or pans, after the first season, 
with an inch or two of rich compost. 

Cultivation. Many of the species thrive on rock- 
work, in soil that has a good proportion of small stones 
intermixed, thereby insuring thorough drainage. If planted 
deeply and permanently in such a position, dwarf- 
growing plants, such as mossy Saxifrages, may be placed 
above, arid the Crocuses allowed to grow through, when 
flowering. It is difficult to keep a collection separate and 
distinct, if planted near each other. The oorms, by their 
mode of propagation underground, gradually become re- 
moved to a considerable distance from where they were 
first placed ; and, if other species are near, the whole soon 
become mixed. The remedy is to lift and replant, or 
make a limited inclosure for each with slates, placed on 
edge in the ground. It is not necessary to lift often for 
any other purpose. As soon as the leaves are ripened, and 
die away, is the best time for lifting, if it is required. 
Sandy loam, with the addition of some leaf soil and sharp 
grit or crushed stones, is a good compost; and it is pre- 
ferable to prepare this and replant at once. The ordinary 
varieties of spring-flowering Crocuses, so much cultivated, 
will grow and flower freely in almost any soil or position. 
They are very largely imported from Holland, in the autumn 
of each year ; and the quicker planting is taken in hand, 
after their arrival, the better. The margins of flower-beds, 
planted with other bulbs, or of borders running paraJlel 
with a walk, are positions, among innumerable others, 
that may be rendered attractive by a mass of differently- 
coloured Crocuses. The corms can be inserted most 
regularly in a small trench, about Sin. deep, placing them 
a similar distance apart. The leaves should be left alone 
after flowering is over until they ripen, and the corms need 
not be lifted unless the place is required for other plants 
in summer. In this case, they may bo transplanted, and 
allowed to ripen elsewhere. 

Cultivation m Pots. Spring Crocuses are useful and 
very ornamental when flowering in pots. The imported 
roots may be bought cheaply in autumn, and their cultiva- 
tion is within the reach of all. Place five or six oorms in 
a Sin. pot, or four in a smaller one, and bury them in ashes 
outside for a time until filled with roots, when they should 
be very gradually brought on in a cool pit or house. The 
Crocus will not flower if exposed to fire heat, nor must 
severe forcing be attempted. If placed in a light position, 
with a little higher temperature than that outside, each 
corm win produce several flowers earlier than those planted 
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Crocus — continued. 
in the open. The individual flowers do not last long, but 
there is a succession which extends the season over a 
considerable period. The stronger-growing sorts succeed 
well in water if treated like Hyacinths. 

C. alatavions (Alatavian). fl. white, small, with a yellow glabrous 
throat, and without a basal spathe ; outer surface of the three outer 
segments obscurely feathered and freckled with purple. February. 
I. 1ft. long at maturity, ^in. broad, slightly ciliated at margins ' 
of keel and blade. Ala Tau Mountains, 1877. There is a white- 
flowered variety, in which the outsides of the outer segments are 
coated with pale buff. 

C. aureus (golden).* fl. bright orange. Spring. J. linear ; sheaths 
wide. Corm, coat membranous, with vertical, naiTow, fibroid 
divisions. South-east Europe. This " was one of the first species 
introduced to cultivation, and is the parent of our yellow garden, 
or * Dutch Yellow,' Crocus, and a number of old horticultural 
varieties — lacteus^ sulphureust sulphureus pallidus^ auVphureus 
striatus^ &c.— the history of which is unknown ; they are not 
known to occur in a wUd state, and all are sterile." Syns. 
C. lagenoBflorus, C. mcesiacits, &c. 

C. blfloroB (two-flowered).* fl., segments of perianth varying from 
white to a pale lavender ; outer surface of the outer segments 
distinctly feathered with purple markings ; yellow within. Spring. 
I. short, erect, narrow, with distinct white midrib. This species 
has a vWder range than any other (extending from Tuscany into 
Georgia), and none exhibits greater variation in the size and 
colouring of the flowers. (B. M. 845.) C. Adami (B. M. 3868), 
C. estriatvji, C. minimus (B. M. 2991), C. niMgeniis, and C. WelMni 
(B. M. 6211), among many othei-s, are forms of this species. 




Fig. 547. CROCUS Boryi. 

C Borvi(Bory's).* A creamy-white ; throat orange-yellow ; base 
of seSents marked exterhaUy with dull purple lines. Late 
antSTnarrow, smooth, produced a little before t^^^^^^ 
h. 3in. to 4in. Greek Isles. See Fig. 547. (B. B. i.vni, i0.j 

C itozantlnus (Byzantme). A synonym of C. iridiflorus. 

c" Cartwrightlanus (Cartwrighfs). A miniature form of 
C. sativus. Syn. C. grmcus. 

n nhrvsanthns (golden-flowered), fl. rich orange-yeUow ; 
neriSh sf^ents oTiovate. Very early spring South-eastern 
Kme Se are four varieties of this species : alh^us, 
axruUscens, fusco-tinctus, Badftisco-lineatm. 

C flmbrlatus (fimbriated). A synonym of 0. nudiflorus. 

C fragrans (fragi-ant). A synonym of C. versicolor. 

C Kr»OUS (Greek). A synonym of C. Cartwrightianus. 

f' ^nerati amperato's).* fl. of alilac-purple on the inside, sweet- 

"•* S^ ■ "Vrternal divisions l|in. long and im. broad, marked 
S three lon^tutoal dark purple li#es. of which the two outer 



Crocus — continued. 

ones and the end of the middle' one are feathered with short 
lines of the same colour." Very early spring. I. preceding the 
flowers, linear, thick, recurved, with a distinct white line in the 
middle, sheathed tor 2in. or 3in. at base. h. Sin. to 6in. Italy. 
(B. R. 1993.) 




FiG. 548. Crocus iridiflorus. 

C. Irldiflorns (Iris-flowered).* fl., perianth throat unbearded; 
outer segments dear, rich purple, much larger than the inner 
ones, which are pale hlac ; anthers orange, shorter than the 
stigmata ; filaments lilac ; stigmata purple, multifid. September 
and October. I., proper ones glabrous, iin. wide, wider than in 
any other strains ; sheathing leaves falling short of proper spathe; 
proper spathe monophyllous, foliaceous. Corm small, oblate; 
tunic flbro-membranous, tending to a reticulated structure. 
Banat and Transylvania. SVN. C. iyzantinus. See Fig. 548. 
(B. M. 6141.) 

C. lagenseflorus (bottle-flowered). A synonym of C. aurcMS. 

C. msesiacus (Maesian). A synonym of C. aureus. 

C. mnltlfldns (much-ciit). A synonym of C. nudiflorus. 




Fig. 549. Crocus nudiflorus. 

C nudfflorns (naked-flowered).* ;!. pale bright purple or violet ; 
tube Sin. to lOin. long, and segments liin. to 2m._ long ; throat 
not hairy. Autumn. I. about iin. broad, appearing in spring. 
The corms produce long stolon-like shoots, which form inde- 
pendent conns at the death of the parent. South-west Europe ; 
naturalised in meudows about Nottingham and elsewhere in 
England Syns. C. fimbriatus, C. muUifidus, and C. pyrenceua. 
See°Fig. 549. (Sy. En. B. 1500.) 

C. Orplianldls (Orphanides'). A synonym of C. Toumefortii. 

C pulcliellus (beautiful), fl. pale bluish-pearl colour,, with 
dicker veins, large; throat orange-yeUow. Autumn. I ^%m. 
broad, smooth, with a prominent narrow keel. h. 4m. to 5m. 
Shores of the Bosphorus, &c. (B. E. 30, 3.) 

C. pyrensBUS (Pyrenean). A synonym of C. nudiflorus. 

C reticulatus (netted), fl. varying from white to deep lilac, the 
outer face of the outer segments feathered with purple ; throat 
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Crocus — continued 

glabrous. I. ,Viii- broac 
two ribs. 
C. rovolutus (revolute). A synonym of C. susianus. 



glabrous. I. ^^in. broad, tbe lateral channels containing one or 
two ribs. 




Pig. 550. Ckocds sativus. 

C. satlvns (cultivated). Saffron Crocus, fi. violet, variously 
striped and marked with deeper or lighter tints, fragrant ; throat 
hairy. Autumn. I. ^in. broad, ciliated ; margins of blade and 
keel ciliated. Corm rather large, globular, depressed. From 
Italy to Kurdistan. This species furnishes the saffron of 
commerce. It appears to have been cultivated in Palestine 
at the time of Solomon. See Fig. 550. (B. M. PI. 274.) The 
following plants, which have been accorded specific rank, are 
all referable to C. sativus as mere forms : C. Cartwrightianus, 
C. Elwesii, C, Raussknechtii, C. Orsinii, C. Fallasii (Syns. C. 
Thomasii and C. hyhemm). 

C. Sieberl (Sieber's). f., throat orange, unbearded; perianth 
a uniform bright lilac, with a rich golden base ; anthers orange ; 
stigmata orange-scarlet. February and March. I. glabrous, 4in. 
broad, with open, unribbed, lateral channels. A. Sin. to 3in. 
Greece, &c. 

C. S. versicolor (various-coloured), fi. varying from white to 
purple, and with white and purple stripings and featherings, but 
always with a rich golden base. Crete and the Cyclades. 

C. speciosus (showy).* jl. bright lilac, internally striped with 
deep purple lines, large ; stigmata orange, conspicuously fringed. 
Autumn. L Jin to 4in. broad, with prominent keel, erect, ap- 
pearing almo.st with the flowers. Corms nearly round. East 
Europe and West Asia. Probably the handsomest of autumnal- 
flowering kinds. (B. M. 3861.) 

C. snslanus (Susian).* Cloth of Gold Crocus, fi.^ perianth throat 
glabrous; segments about liin. long and Jin. broad, reflexed, 
deep orange, the outer face of outer segments variously feathered 
with deep brown, occasionally self-coloured orange, or evenly 
suffused with dull brown ; anthers orange, about twice the length 
of the orange filament ; the style dividing at the base of the 
anthers, and produced into long, spreading, entire, orange-scarlet 
stigmata, which much exceed the anthers. February. 7., proper 
ones reaching to the flowers, the margins of keel and blade cili- 
ated ; sheathing leaves falling short of the proper spathe ; proper 
spathe diphyllous. Corm about Jin. broad ; tunic of strong re- 
ticulated fibrCj with long interspaces produced upwards into 
sharp, wiry points, h. Sin. Crimea and Caucasus, 1605. This 
is one of the earliest spring-flowering species. Syn. C. revolutus. 

C. Toumefortii (Toumefort's). Jl. lilac, uniform, bright, with a 
few purple veins, 2Jin. in diameter ; throat orange. Autumn. 
L appearing with the flowers. Corms large, nearly 2in. long, 
closely covered with a soft brown membrane. The Cyclades and 
the Morea. Syn. C. Orphamidis. (B. M. 5776.) 




Crocus — continued. 
C. vcmns (spring).* fl. lUac, violet, white (never yellow), or 
streaked with white and violet ; inside of the throat always hairy. 
Spring. I. iin. broad, rarely glabrous ; lateral channels wide and 
open, without ribs, appearing with the flowers. Corm invested 
with slender anastomosing flbres. Europe. This species was 
one of the earliest introduced to cultivation, and has become 
naturalised in several localities in Britain. It is remarkable for 
the great range of the colouring of its flowers ; the endless 
varieties, from pure white to deep purple, being generally inter- 
mixed in its native habitats, and corresponding with the multi- 
tude of horticultural varieties which decorate our gardens. See 
Fig..551. 




Fig. 551. Crocus vernus. 



Fig. 552. Crocus versicolor. 

C. versicolor (various-coloured).* Jl., perianth throat glabrous ; 
segments about liin. long, varying from purple to white, self- 
coloured, or externally feathered or veined with purple; the 
inner and outer segments are nearly similar in their markmgs ; 
anthers yellow, twice the length of the white, slightly glandular 
filament ; style dividing near the summit of the anthers, and 
produced into entire orange stigmata, which are not divergent. 
Spring, l.t proper ones glabrous, reaching to the throat at the 
floweSng time, about iin. broad, and Sin. or Sin. long at maturity, 
the lateral channels containing two or three ribs ; sheathing 
leaves falling short of the proper spathe ; proper spathe mono- 
phyUons. Corm pyriform, Jin. wide; tunic of parallel flbres. 
Maritime Alps. This was one of the earliest species introduced, 
and, from its tendency to vary in colour and markings, has given 
rise to a host of horticultural varieties. SYN. C. fragrans. 
See Fig. 652. (B. M. 1110.) 
Taeleties. The following are amongst the best to be 

obtained, either for pots, or for flower garden decoration 

in spring: 

Albion Striped, white, striped mauve, large and early ; Argus, 
blue and white ; Caroline Chisholm, pure white, dwarf ; Cloth 
OP Silver, white, striped purple ; David Riraio, purple, very 
fine ; General Garibaldi, dark purple, large and good ; 
Golden Yellow, extra large and good ; Mont Blanc, large, 
pure white, one of the best ; Prince Albert, fine dark blue ; 
Queen Victoria, white; Sir John Franklin, dark purple, 
large ; Sir Walter Scott, white, striped lUac, fine. 

CROSSANSBA (from hrossos, a fringe, and aner, 
andros, an anther; in reference to the anthers being 
fringed). Stn. Harrachia. Oed. Acanthacece. Beautifnl 
evergreen free-flowering stove shrubs. Flowers laxge, in 
terminal four-cornered spikes, with broad bracts and 
narrow braoteoles; corolla with a long tube, and a, flat 
five-cleft Umb. Leaves sub-entire, vertioillate. There are 
five species, one of which is a native of the East Indies ; 
the others are from tropical Africa and Hadagascax. All 
are of easy culture in peat and loam. They may be readily 
propagated by cuttings, which root freely, at almost any 
time of the year, if planted in sand, and placed in bottom 
heat. 

C. gulncensls (Guinea).* Jl. pale lilac ; spike solitary, sessile, 
3in. to 4in. high, striate ; apex pungent, many-flowered ; bracts 
many pairs, iin. to jin. long, imbricated, lanceolate, green. 
October. I. two to four pairs, shortly petioled, Sin. to Sin. long, 
elliptic, sometimes obovate or oblong, deep green above, witli 
golden reticulated nerves, reddish beneath, with pubescent mid- 
rib and nerves. Stem 2in. to 6in. high, erect, rarely branched, 
light red, covered with a furfuraceous pubescence. Western 
tropical Africa, 1877. (B. M. 6346.) 
C. Infandlbullformls (funnel-shaped). A synonym of C. un- 

dulojfolia. 
C. nndulaafolla (waved-leaved). Jl. of a rich reddish-orange, very 
distinct and attractive, disposed in freely-produced compact 
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Crossandra — continued. 

spikes. I. stalked, ovate-acuminate, iniich narrowed to the 
base ; margin wavy. ft. Itt. to 3ft. East Indies, 1881. A very 
ornamental erect-growing stove plant. Stn. 0. infvMdibull 
formis. See Fig. 553, for which we are indebted to Mr. Bull. 



CROSS BEAIMSR. See Aspara^s Beetle. 




Crotalarla — continued. 
species of stove or greenhouse sub-shrubs or herhaoeons 
plants, widely dispersed over all warm regions. Flowers 
mostly yellow, with small bracts along the pedicels, or at 
the base of the calyx. Leaves simple or digitately com- 
pound; these latter are usually trifoliolafce, rarely five to 
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FIG. 555. CROSSANDRA UNDUL^FOLIA. 

seven-foliolate. Many species blossom freely, and are yery 
handsome when in flower; but few of those cited by 
Johnson and Paxton are now to be found in oultiTation. 



CROSSVrORT. See Crucianella. 

nvnn<AT.AB.IA (from fcrotalow, a Castanet; the pods 

^iJpd ^d v^en they are shaken, the seeds rattle). Johnson and Paxton are now to oe louiia m cm.iv«j.ioii. 
'''^^'f!l*!i'w^rWeLnus containing more than 200 All thrive well in any light, nch soil. TouBg cuttings 



Obd. LegummoscB. A large genus containing more i 
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Crotalaria — continued. 
of the shrubby kinds root freely in a, pot of sand, with 
a bell glass placed OTer them, in a cool house. Seeds, 
however, usually ripen in abundance; these should be 
sown on a, hotbed, in spring, and, when the seedlings have 
attained a, height of 2in. or 3in., they may be placed 
separately in pots, and some may be planted out in the 
open border, in summer, especially those from the out- 
skirts of the tropics. Crotalarias are very liable to the 
attacks of red spider. 

C. cajanlfolla (Gajanus-leaved).* fl.i racemes many-Sowered, 
almost terminal ; calyces clothed with appressed pubescence. 
July. I. trifoliate ; leaflets oblong, obtuse, muoronate, cuneated 
at the base, glabrous above, puberulous beneath, and canescent. 
A. 4ft. to 6ft. Mexico, 1824. Greenhouse shrub. 

C. CmmlngliaiilU (Cunningham's).* fl. yellow-green, marked 
with purple lines on the reflexed standard, large, disposed in dense 
racemes. Summer. I. ovate, obtuse. A. 3ft. Native of the dry, 
almost desert regions of North-west and Central Australia, 1869. 
This is a remarkable looking greenhouse shrub, clothed through- 
out with velvety, glaucous pubescence. (B. M. 5770.) 

C. Heynetma (Heyne's). fl. white, blue. I. one-foliolate. h. 
1ft. to 2ft. Malabar, 1868. (B. M. 5974.) 

C. Jnncea (Bush-like).* fl. yellow ; racemes terminal. June. I. 
lanceolate, on short petioles, clothed with appressed pubescence, 
as well as the furrowed stems, h. 4ft. to 8ft. India, 1700. Stove 
annual. (B. M. 490.) 

C. nana (dwarf), fl. yellow ; peduncles opposite the leaves, three- 
flowered ; calyr pilose. I. oblong, nearly sessile, glabrous, ob- 
tuse, mucronate. Plant diffuse. India, &c. Stove annual 

CROTOIT (from hroton, a, tick ; referring to the appear- 
ance of the seeds). Okd. Ettphorbiaeece. A large genus 
(about 500 species), widely dispersed all over the warmer 
parts of the world. They are trees and shrubs — ^rarely 
herbs — differing widely in habit and general aspect. Male 
flowers : calyx cylindrical, five-toothed ; petals five j 
stamens ten to fifteen. Female flowers: calyx many- 
leaved; corolla none; styles three, bifld; capsules three- 
celled. None are worth cultivating as garden plants. 
Several, however, are very Important from an eoononjic 
standpoint. 0. Tigliv/m, from the Indian Archipelago, &o., 
yields Croton oil, one of the most drastic cathartics known. 
0. JElutena furnishes the CascariUa bark, also used in 
medicine. Others yield resins, &o. See Codiaeiun, under 
which genus will be found included the large class of 
plants popularly known as Grotons. 



CKOWBEBKT. 



Empetnuu. nigrnun. 



CBOWEA (named after James Crowe, of Norwich, a 
British botanist, and a great collector of Willows). Oed. 
ButaeecB. (jrreenhouse evergreen shrubs. Peduncles axil- 
lary, one-flowered, furnished with minute imbricate bracts 
at their base. Leaves alternate, quite entire, lanceolate, 
running down the stem a little at the base, and full of 
pellucid dots. Branches triquetrous. Croweas are very 
useful as decorative plants, and, if grown in a cool place, 
they form elegant and striking additions to a select col- 
lection. They require a light airy situation, which must 
be free from draughts, and, being hard-wooded subjects, 
great care vfill be needed in watering. The soil best 
adapted is two parts peat and one of fibrous loam, with 
a small quantity of sand added. Cuttings will strike, 
with a gentle bottom heat, in sand, under a hand glass. 
To keep Croweas short and bushy, the tops should be 
taken off soon after the cuttings have rooted, which will 
cause the lateral shoots to push earlier and stronger, than 
they would if left alone. Croweas do not succeed well on own 
roots ; they should be grafted on Correas or Eriostemons. 



C. angUBtlfoUa (narrow-leaved).* fl. red, shortly stalked, solitary 
or rarely two together. I. sessile, linear, mostly acute, h. 1ft. 
to 3ft. West Australia. 



C. latifolla (broad-leaved). A synonym of 0. ealigna. 

C, saligna (Willow-like).* fl. clear pink. Summer. I. lanceo- 
late. 5. 1ft. to 21t. New South Wales, 1790. Syn. C. lati/olia. 
(B.M.989.) 
The two foregoing species are the best known and most generally 

cultivated. Those sometimes met with under the names of eUiptica, 

major, and stricta, are probably varieties of 0. salifjna,. 



CROWFOOT. 



Rranuucultis. 



CBUCIANEL!LA (diminutive of crux, a cross; in 
aUusion to the leaves being placed crosswise). Crosswort. 
Obd. Bubiacew. Annual or perennial (mostly) hardy her- 
baceous plants. Flowers hermaphrodite, spicate or fasci- 
culate, bracteate, or ebracteate ; coroUa tubular, elongated, 
funnel-shaped. Leaves whorled, \vith from four to a con- 
siderable number in each whorl, linear or lanceolate. The 
annual species are not worth growing. The perennials 
are very pretty plants, of easy cultivation in ordinary 
garden soil; they are readily increased by seeds, or by 
divisions, during spring or autumn. There are about 
twenty-six species, confined to the Mediterranean region 
and Western Asia. 

C. glauoa (glaucous). Jl. yellow, remotely spicate ; bracts and 
floral leaves ovate, ciliated. July. I. four in a whorl, linear, 
mucronate, with prickly revolute edges. Stems erectish, branched. 
Persia, 1837. Perennial. 

C. maritlma (maritime), fl. cream-coloured, axillary, disposed 
in interrupted spikes. July and August, l. four in a whorl, 
lanceolate, stiff, marginate, muoronate. Mediterranean region, 
1640. Plant suffruticose, procumbent, much branched, glaucous, 
glabrous. Perennial. 

C> snaveolens (sweet-smelling), fl. yellow, opposite, disposed in 
dense spikes ; floral leaves and bracts lanceolate, ciliated, a little 
shorter than the corollas. July. I. linear, mucronate, with 
prickly revolute edges, six or eight in a whorl. Stem herbaceous, 
erect, branched. West Asia, &c., 1838. 'Perennial. 

CBITCIATE, or CBUCIFOBM., Shaped like a 
cross. A flower is said to be cruciate when four petals 
are placed opposite each other at right angles, as in the 
Cabbage. 

CBUCIFEBS. A large and important order of 
annual, biennial, or perennial herbs, rarely suffruticose. 
Flowers racemed; sepals four, the two lateral ones often 
larger and saccate at the base, imbricate in bad ; petals 
four, placed crosswise, imbricate in bud; stamens six 
(rarely one, two, or four), hypogynous, the two outer 
opposite the lateral sepals, the four inner longer, in 
pairs opposite the other sepals. Fruit a long or short 
two-celled and two-valved capsule (rarely indehiscent). 
Leaves radical or alternate, exstipulate. The order, 
sometimes called BraeeicaeeoB, comprises about 170 genera 
and about 1200 species; they are distributed over all 
temperate and cold regions, but chiefly belong to the 
Old World. AH are nitrogenous (and contain sulphur), 
pungent, stimulant, anti-scorbutic, often acrid. Many of 
them are highly-esteemed plants, such as the Broccoli, 
Cabbage, Cress, Turnip, &c. The following are some of 
the best-known genera : Ardbis, Brassica, Cheircmfh/us, 
and Hesperis, 

CRYPTANTHUS (from krypto, to hide, and anthos, 
a flower ; the flowers are nearly buried among the bracts). 
Oed. Bromeliacece. A genus of stove perennials, epiphytal 
in a wild state. For culture, &c., see Billbergfia. 

C. acanlls (stemless). fl. white, in a central, sub-sessile cluster. 
I. lanceolate, wavy, recurved, dark green, scaly. Brazil, 1826. A 
dwarf csespitose stove perennial. Syn. Tillcmdsia aeaulU. (B. R. 
1167.) 

C. blTlttatns (two-striped), fl. white. I. spreading, recurved, 
about 9in. long and lin. to Ijfin. broad, rather nndiuate, acutely 
toothed at the margin; under surface dull brown, upper grsen, 
with two broad buff longitudinal bands, which pass into duU red 
at the base of the leaf. Tropical America, 1869. Syn. Billbergia 
bimttata. (B. M. 5270.) 

CBTFTOCHIJ^TTS (from Teryptos, hidden, and cheilos, 
a lip; the lip being partly hidden by the sepals). Oed. 
Orchidew. A genus containing a couple of species of very 
interesting stove epiphytal orchids, allied to Trioliosma 
(which see for cultivation). 

C. sangulnea (blood-coloured), fl. brilliant scarlet, disposed in a 
terminal erect raceme ; sepals cohering in a tube three*lobed at 
the top, and inclosing the petals and lip. Summer. Pseudo- 
bulbs clustered, spheroidal, one or two-leaved, Nepaul, about 
1837. (B. E. 1838, 23.) 

CRYFTOCOBYNi: (from kryptos, hidden, and 
Icoryne, a club j the club-shaped spadix is hidden by the 
hooded spathe peculiar to this family). Oed. Araceos. 
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Cryptocoryne — continued. 
Stove herbaceous perennials, requiring treatment eimilar 
to the tender Bpecies of Arum (which see). 

C. oUlata (hair-fringed).* fl. sweet-scented ; spathe pedunculate, 
I at top. June. I. entire, petiolate, oblong. 



long, tubular, fringed i 
linear-lanceolate, h. 1ft. 



C. spiralis (spiral). 
Syn. Arum spirale. 



ast Indies, 1823. 
fl. brown. May. h. 1ft. East Indies, 1815. 
(B. M. 2220.) 

CBYFTOQBAItllKIi: (from kryptos, hidden, and 
grarwme, writing; in allusion to the concealed eori). 
Mountain Parsley Pern; Rook-Brake. Okd. Pilices. A 
monotypio genus of hardy ferns ; the only species, although 




Fig. 564. Cbypiogramme crispa. 

comparatively rare and local, is frequently found in stony 
situations in the North of England and Wales. Sterile 
and fertile fronds usually different from the same root ; 
Sori terminal on the veins, at first separate, sub-globose. 




FiQ. 655.. Gbypioqramme crisfa 

ACROSIICHOIDES. 

afterwards confluent, the con- 
tinuous involucre formed of the 
changed margin of the frond, 
rolled over them till full ma- 
turity. It is of easy culture 
in pots or Wardian cases, but 
requires perfect drainage. Allosorus, formerly regularly 
used for the name of this genus, and even at present 
regarded as such in some books, is now restricted to a 
section of the genus Pellwa. See also Ferns. 
Ot orlBpa (crisped).* sti. tufted, slightly scaly towards the base. 
&onds 2in. to 4in. long, l^ini to 2in. broad, oblong, tri- or quadri- 



Cryptogramme— contimied. 

pinnate ; ultimate segments of the barren frond obovate-cnneate, 
deeply pinnatifld, those of the fertile frond pod-shaped, |in. to 
lin. long. Arctic and North temperate regions (Great Britain) 
SvN. AUoeoms crisptis. See Fig. 661. 

C. o. a4Srostioholdes (Acrostichum-like).* Habit larger and 
stronger than in type ; barren segments thicker in texture, more 

firommently veined, and not so deeply cut ; fertile ones fin. to iin. 
ong, one line broad ; involucre spreading when mature. North- 
west America. See Fig. 665. 
0. O. Brimonlana (Brown's). Habit of type, but the fertile 
segments oblong, about three lines long, one line broad, with the 
involucre spreading in the mature plant, and a space left free 
from fruit in the centre. 

CBTFTOMEBIA (from Icryptos, hidden, and tneris, 
part; referring to the structure of all the parts of the 
flower being hidden). Japan Cedar. Obd. Coniferce. 
Evergreen trees. Flowers moncecious ; male catkins soli- 
tary in the axils of the upper leaves. Leaves rigid, linear- 
falcate, acute, quadrangular, scattered. Cones less than 
lin. in diameter, terminal, and solitary; scales loose, 
ouneate, prickly, with from three to six winged seeds. 
Cryptomerias are hardy in moat parts of this country, but 
their beauty is only frdly developed in deep rich soils, with 
abundance of moisture, and protection from cutting winds. 
Propagated by seeds and cuttings, planted in sandy soil, 
under a handlight. Probably there is only one species 
(0. japonica) with a fair claim to that title, but several 
varieties are described as such. 











S«£i.t-Arfc^^i^ 



F:o. 566. Cryptomeeia eleqans. 

C. elegans (elegant).* I. linear, flattened, soft in texture, decur- 
rent at the base, acute, spreading, falcate, channelled both 
above and beneath. Branches short, horizontal ; branchlets 
pendulous at their extremities. Trunk robust, upright, h. 20ft. 
and upwards. Japan, 1861. Autumnal colour bronzy-crimsoD, 
which is retained throughout the winter. When well-grown, this 
is a most beautiful tree. See Fig. 656. 
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Cryptomeria — continued. 

C. e. nana (dwarf), is a low dense bushy shrub, with more 
crowded leaves than the type ; it also retains the autumnal colour, 
except the pendulous green tips of the branchlets. 

C. japonlca (Japanese). I. rigid, incurved, crowded, spirally 
arranged, 6in. to 9in. long, decurrent at the base, cones gloDuIar, 
about ^in. in diameter, composed of numerous scales, bearing 
three to five seeds each. Branches numerous, brittle, and readily 
separating from the trunk, frondose, spreading; lower ones 
deflezed, with the extremities ascendmg; branchlets very 
numerous, usually alternate, bright green. Triink erect, taper- 
ing, h. 50ft. to lOOIt. Japan, 1844. A handsome rapid-growing 
tree, with an elongated pyramidal outline. There are several 
varieties, the best of which are described below. Other forms 
are : araucarioides, nigricomSi and variegata. 

C> ]. Lobbl (Lobb's) differs from the type in its more compact 
and less pendulous habit; foliage of a brighter and deeper green ; 
leaves snorter, and more closely appressed to the branches. 
Japan. Syn. C. vlriciie. 

Ci J. nana (dwarf). A small procumbent bushy shrub, very useful 
for growing on rockwork. h, 2ft. Syn. C. j, pygmoRa. 

C. J. pygnusa (pigmy). A synonym of C. j. nana. 

C. ]. spiralis (spiral). A very curious form, having the falcate 
leaves closely appressed spirally round the branchlets. 

C. Tlridis (green). A synonym of C. japonica LobH. 

CRYPTOFHBAOlffllA. See Gymnostachyum. 

CBYFTOSOBUS. See Folypodinm. 

CBTPTOSTECrlA (from Tcryptoe, concealed, and 
stego, to ootbt; in reference to the scales in the throat 
coTering the anthers). Obd. Aeclepiadea. Handsome 
climbing stove evergreens, of easy cnltnie in a mixtnre 
of loam and peat. Cuttings root freely if planted in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 

C. grandiflora (large-flowered),* X. reddish-purple, large; corolla 
campanulately fimnel-shaped ; tuoe furnished with Ave inclosed 
narrow-bipartite scales mside, which cover the anthers, being 
opposite them ; corymbs trichotomous, terminal. July, l, oppo- 
site, shortly petlolate, elliptic, bluntly acuminated, shining. 
East Indies, 1824. 

C. madagasoariensls (Madagascar), n. pink. June. Mada- 
gascar, 1826. 

CBYFTOSTIimiKA (from hryptoe, hidden, and 
stermna, a crown ; the crown of the flower is hidden). Oed. 
Composites. A small genus (the three species 
of which are described below) of diffuse or 
creeping, hoary herbs. Pappus uniseriate, pa- 
leaceous, hidden amongst the hairs of the achene ; 
receptacle honeycombed; inyolucral scales in 
many rows, imbricated. Iisayes downy. Seeds 
should be sovm on a gentle hotbed, in early ^ . 
spring. When the seedlings are large enough, "'S^ 
two or three may be placed in a pot, and either 
grown entirely in a greenhouse, or placed cut 
of doors about the middle of June. 

C. calendnlaoenm (Marigold-flowered). JL-heads, 
ray-florets pale yellow, purplish underneath, many, 
sterile, slightly three-tootned at the point, two-ribbed; 
disk-florets greenish, with a black-purple, flve-cleft 
border, hermaphrodite, cut-shaped, smooth ; recep- 
tacle honeycombed, bristly; peduncles one-flowered 
at the ends of the branches, two or three together, 
long, striate, clothed with weak red hairs. A&y and 
June. I. lyrate pinnatifld, three-nerved, on the upper side 
green, hispid ; on the under tomentose, white. Gape of Good 
Hope and Australia. A tender annual. (B. M. 2252.) 

C. Forbesianam (Forbes's). fl.-heads, ray-florets yellow ; disk 
dark-coloured. Summer. I. quite glabrous above, snow-white 
beneath, pinnatipartite (some simple) ; lobes linear lanceolate. 

Suite entire, with revolute margins. Stemless. Cape of Good 
[ope. 
C. nlvenm (snowy), fi.-heads yellow, solitary. I. long-stalked, 
ovate, cordate, or roundish. Cape of Good Hope. A decumbent 
or creeping branched herb, white-woolly in most parts. Syn. 
Microsiephium niveum, 

CUBA BAST. The inner bark of Eihiscus elatus. 



CUCUL^ATB. Hooded ; when the sides or apex of 
anything are curved inwards, so as to resemble a hood. 

CUCUMBBB {Cucumis eativus). The Ouonmber is 
believed to be a native of warm countries in Asia, and 
also of Egypt, where it has been extensively grown from 
a very early period. Kg. 557 represents a lateral growth, 
showing flowers of both sexes. Its cultivation is a matter 
of importance in almost every garden, and there are very 
few of any pretensions where it is not attempted, either 
in houses, frames, or in the open air, in summer. Cu- 
cumbers are also extensively grown for market purposes, 
and, as a rule, prove very remunerative. To cultivate 
them successfully, plenty of light, heat, and moisture, are 
required. Those who grow for supplying the market, in- 
variably use span-roofed houses having large panes of 
glass, and probably no better could be chosen. Such 
houses cannot, however, be obtained in the majority of 
gardens ; consequently, those situations should be selected 
which are most favourable to the above-named necessary 
conditions. 

Cultivation. To keep up a supply all the year round, is 
a matter of great difficulty where there is not provision for 
adopting various methods, according to the season. In 
summer. Cucumbers wiU grow and fruit freely in frames or 
pits with a little dung heat ; but in winter, a light house, 
with plenty of both top and bottom-heat at command, is 
absolutely necessary. Their cultivation outside in summer 
is a matter of uncertainty, excepting in very warm and 
sheltered positions, or in the case of the Short Prickly and 
a few others of the hardier kinds. Cucumbers delight in 
a rather light soil, and during the spring and summer 
plenty of water, applying liquid manure frequently at the 
time they are bearing heavily. 

Culture under Glass. Beginning with spring and summer 
supply, seeds should be sown the end of January, and at 
short intervals during the three following months, as the 
plants soon get too large if their respective situations are 
not ready for them at the proper time ; and others should 
therefore be coming on. If allowed to get pot-bound, they 




CUCKOO BUDS. 



Kaunnoulns bnlbosna. 
Cardamine pratensis 



CUCKOO FLOWBB. I 
and Lychnis Flos-cncnli. 

CUCKOO PINT. See Amm maonlatTim. 

CUCKOO SPIT. See Tsog Hopper. 



Fig. 557. Lateral Growth of Cucumber. 

become infested with insects, and should be thrown away. 
It is best to sow singly, in small pots, to prevent injury to 
the roots when repotting. Plunge them in a good bottom 
heat, and, as soon as up, admit all the light possible, 
especially in January and February. The house intended 
for them should be well cleaned previous to planting, and 
the BoU put in in small heaps, to get thoroughly warmed. 
Light turfy loam, not broken too small, with the addition 
of about one-half or one-third the quantity of well-decayed 
manure, wiU be found a good compost. The trellis should 
not be nearer the glass than 1ft., and a stake should be 
put to the plants as soon as they are put in, to prevent 
them breaking off. A temperature of 70deg. to 75deg., or 
higher on bright days, with a minimum night temperature 
of 60deg., should be maintained, keeping the walls and 
passages damped frequently. Airing and syringing will 
greatly depend on the outside temperature ; in early spring, 
very little of either will be necessary; but, as summer 
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Chictunlier — continued. 
advamoes, the plants may be syringed morning and evening, 
nsing water that has been standing in the house to warm. 
Plenty of air should be admitted in warm weather, but 
draughts must be avoided. The training will consist chiefly 
in stopping the main shoot when on to the trellis, to train 
the laterals a good distance apart, and keep thinning out, 
to admit all the light possible. Additional soil should be 
given each time the roots appear through the mounds, 
until sufficient is ooUeoted to enable the plants to reach 
their limits, when liquid manure may be applied. Light, 
thin shading will be necessary in bright weather, or the 
leaves will burn, especially if there is any water on them. 
Plants that are required to stand the winter, should be 
inserted not later than the end of August, 
or early in September, in order to get them 
well established before the cold weather sets 
Great care and attention are necessary 



Cucnmber — continued. 
is not necessary that the latter should be fertilised, 
the fruit reaching the same size, and being aU the 
better for the absence of seeds. In winter time, 
or in the case of weak plants, the whole of the 
male flowers might with advantage be kept removed. 
Tubular glasses, about 30in. long, are often used to grow 
straight Cucumbers for exhibition. Well-formed fruits 
are placed in them when young, and the glass being flzed 
by some means, the fruit is protected, and grows, in 
some cases, nearly the size of the glass. They are not 
used for ordinary purposes, as for fruit shown in Pig. 558. 

Borta. These are extremely numerous, as far as names 
are concerned, each year producing many so-called new or 



with winter Cucumbers, particularly during 
November and December, when least sun- 
shine is generally experienced. AU the sun 
and light possible must be obtained, and it 
is rarely necessary to open the ventilators 
at this season, unless the laps of the glass are airtight. 
Watering must be done very carefully, and syringing, 
unless in exceptionally mild weather, should be withheld. 
Cucumbers should not be planted thickly; if in a large 
house, a good vigorous plant will cover several yards of 
trellis, and will produce plenty of fruits throughout its 
whole length. Where space is limited, they may be grown 
in large pots, and trained up a rafter; top-dressing the 
plants with rich soil, and supplying liquid or artiflcial 
manure. Excellent crops can be obtained by this method 
if "the plants receive attention. 

Green Ply, Bed Spider, and Thrlps are the worst insect 
enemies to Cucumbers. Pumigating must be done very 
oarefuUy to destroy the Ply, on two successive evenings. 
As soon as Bed Spider or Thrips are detected, it is best to 
at once sponge the infested leaves with soapy water, and 
so prevent the insects spreading to others. The leaves 
must be handled with great care, as they are very brittle. 

Culture in Fits and Frames. In gardens where stable 
litter and leaves are plentiful, a good supply of Cucumbers 
may be kept up during the summer by this method, with- 
out fire heat. The material to form the hotbed should be 
well mixed, and occasionally turned over for 
a week or two before it is required ; and, if at 
all dry, it must be wetted, to cause fermenta- 
tion. A thickness of about 3ft. wiU be sufficient 
for enclosed pits, adding 1ft. more for frames. In 
the latter case, the bed should be about 3ft. wider 
than the frames. Tread evenly, and place smaJl 
heaps of soil at least Bin. from the glass, allowing 
it to remain with the sashes a little open for 
a few days, to let off any rank steam, which 
would prove fatal to the plants. Give plenty 
of room when growing, thinning out and stop- 
ping the shoots, to induce fruitfulness ; supply 
plenty of water when necessary. If sufficient 
heat cannot be obtained, the frames should occa- 
sionally be lined with new fermenting material. 




As this system is now almost Umited to sum- 
mer cultivation, shading and plenty of air wiU 
be required. If Cucumbers be grown in the 



open air, a warm south aspect should be selected 
for the purpose. Dig out holes or trenches, and 
lay the soil on the north side. PiU up the 
holes with fermenting material, prepared as for 
frames; put some soil on the top, and plant 
out in May, affording protection for a time with 
bell glasses or hand l^hts. The seed should be 
sown in heat to obtain these plants about the 
end of March. Cucumbers produce male and 
female flowers. Except for seeding purposes, it 



FiQ. 668. Fruit of Cucumbeb. 

improved forms, which, however, do not get into general 
cultivation. Some grow to a length of over 2ft., but they 
are often coarse and deficient in quality. The following 
are amongst the best for general purposes, choosing the 




Fig. 659. Section of Simple Fbame. 

first if only one variety is grown : Bollisson's Telegraph, 
Tender and True, Siou House, Turner's Blue Gown, Munro's 
Duke of Edinburgh, and Marquis of Lome. Some of these 
grow a good length ; but they are all very tender if used 
when from Iffc. to 18in. long. 




Fig. 560. Section of Span-roof House 
, Space for Bottom Heat ; ibihbh. Hot-water Pipes ; c c, Pipes 
for Top Heat ; d. Path ; e e e, Ventilators. 
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Cuduuber — continued. 

Houses and Frames. Where aocommodation for Cucum- 
bers in the way of proper frames or houses is limited, those 
of almost any description may be utilised in summer by 
the aid of dung heat; but for winter supply, houses are 
necessary, having plenty of piping for fire-heat, with or 
without the addition of dung. Eig. 559 shows a section of 
an ordinary frame as prepared for a Cucumber plant. 
Pieces of slate. Or other material, should be laid under 
the fruits to keep them from the soil. The ordinary spau- 




Cncnmber — continued. 
sents a section of a suitable house for growing a large 
quantity of Cucumbers in summer, when plenty of air 
is needed. More pipes for the top heat would be 
necessary for spring. A section of a lean-to house is 
shown in Kg. 561, where the front part would suit Cu- 
cumbers, not allowing them to grow too far up to shade 
the back wall, which might be utilised for some other 
crop — Tomatoes, for instance. Pig. 562 shows a span-roof 
house, with heated beds, that, with the addition of suffi- 
cient top heat, might be used at any season. A cliatn- 



FiG. 551. Section of Lean-to House. 

a a. Space for Bottom Heat ; bbb. Hot-water Pipes ; c c, Pipes for 

Top Heat ; d. Path ; e, VentUator. 

roofed or half-span frame may be used in summer for 
Cucumbers, placing some heaps of manure, with soil on 
the top, a. yard or more apart, and putting one plant 
on each. A lean-to pit, with south aspect, is suitable 
for winter, where only a few are grown, planting on the 
stage above the hot-water pipes. A somewhat similar 




Fig. 562. Section of Span-eoof House. 
a a a a, Hot-water Pipes for Bottom Heat. 

system is adopted in a span-roofed house. Both would 
require additional fire-heat for winter. Fig. 560 repre- 




Fio. 553. Sectional End View op a Chambered Feame. 

A A, Brick Piers ; B, Internal Space for Hot Manure or other 
Material ; C, Support : J}, Laths to support Bed ; M E, Sides 
of Frame ; f , Sash ; (?, Bed. 

bered frame is shown in Pig. 563, which sufficiently 
explains itself. Such a frame might be fitted with hot- 
water pipes in the space shown for heating material; and 
the frame, with the bed removed, may be used for many 
other purposes. Either fixed or movable trellises, placed 
from 1ft. to ISin. from the glass, are necessary for all 
Cucumber houses. The fruits are much cleaner and of a 
better shape when grown on a trellis; but in the case of 
frames, this is impracticable. 

CUCnMBEI&-TBi:i:. An American name for Mag- 
nolia acnminata and M. Fraseirii (which see). 

CITCUIIIS (etymology of name obscure). Cucumber. 
Obd. Cucurbitace(B. A well-known genus of half-hardy 
trailing annuals or perennials. Plowers monoecious. Males 
in fascicles, rarely solitary; calyx tube turbinate or oam- 
panulate ; limb five-lobed ; corolla sub-campanulate, deeply 
ftve-lobed; stamens three, free. Females solitary. Fruit 
three to six-celled. The seed of all the species require to 
be sown on a hotbed in spring, and the seedlings should 
be planted out, when large enough to handle. See also 
Cncumlier, IMCelon, &c. 

C. Angaria (AnguriaV fl. usually solitary. June to August. 
fr. white, globose, echinated. Z. palmately sinuated, cordate at 
the base, scabrous. Stems rather, slender; tendrils simple. 
Jamaica, 1692. 

G. Citrollus. See CltruUua vulgaris. 

C. Coloosrnthls. See CltruUus Colooynthis. 

C. Hookeri (Hooker's), ft. yellow, fr. brownish-purple, marked 

with white bands, ovoid-cylindrical. I. deeply five-lxibed ; lobes 

obtuse, crenulately-denticulate. Tropital Africa, J870. 
C. Melo (Melon). «., males ; tube of calyx rather ventricose at 

the base, and rather dilated at the apex: stamens inclosed; 

anthers snorter than their conneotlves. Females: calyx and 
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Cncwiils — contm'ued, 

corolla as in the male ; stigmas three to four, shortly two-lobed. 
fr. ovate or sub-globose, eight to twelve-furrowed ; flesh sugary, 
yellow, red, or white. July. I. roundish, angular, petiolate. 
Stem trailing, scabrous, cirrhiferous. Asia, 1570. For special 
detailed culture, see .Melon. 

C. perennis. See Cuonrblta perennla. 

C. satlvns (cultivated). Common Cucumber. /I. on short 
peduncles, large, usually in threes. July to September, fr. 
generally elongated, smooth or prickly, and usually shining. 
(. cordate, obscurely flve-lobed, petiolate; terminal lobe the 
largest. Stems rough, bearing tendrils. Native place unknown. 
1673. Cultivated in all warm countries. For cultivation and list 
of varieties, see Cucumber. 




CTTCURBITA (from Cucvmiia, the Cucumber, and orbia, 
a globe; in allusion to the shape of the fruit). Oourd. 
Obd. Cucurhitacece. Half-hardy trailing annuals. Flowers 
monoeoioua ; corolla yellow, oampanulate. Males : calyx 
hemispherioally oampanulate ; stamens three, one one- 
oeUed, two two-celled. Females : calyx oboTate-clavate, 
narrowed towards the top, or oampanulate, and always 
circumcised under the limb after flowering. For culture, 
&c., eee Gourds. 

C. maidiua (largest). Large Hollow Gourd or Pumpkin. Jl., tube 
of calyx obovate, ending in a short neck. July. fr. yellow, 
red, or green, globose, somewhat depressed. I, cordate, very 
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Fig. 564. Fruit of Cucurbita maxima Couegeeo. 

C. 8. BikkimenslS (Sikkim). ^.yellow. July. /r. reddish-brown, 
densely reticulated with paJe yellow, large, singular in form, and 
ripening in July and August. Eastern Himalayas, 1875. This is 
one of the most remarkable varieties of the common Cucumber 
known, and was first botanically noticed by Sir Joseph Hooker, 
in 1848. In its native country, it is sold in the markets, and eaten 
both raw and cooked. (B. M. 6206.) 
Other species are often cultivated, more from their curious fruit 

than from any particularly ornamental merit; among these are 

C. iipsaeeus ana C. rmtvMferui. 




Fio. 567. Custard Gourd (Cucurbita Pepo variety). 

rugged ; petioles hispid. Native country unknown. Cultivated 
in all warm and temperate parts of the globe. 
0> m. Conrgero (Courgero). fr, green or yellow, small, full at 




Fig. 665. Cucurbita moschata, showing : 
Male Flowers, &c. 



Fig. 568. Cucurbita Pepo Gourd, showing (1) Leaf, and 
(2) Male and (3) Female Flowers. 
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Cncnrbita — continued. 

maturity. I. ovate, cordate, three to five-lobed, somewhat coch- 

leate. Stems assurgent, dwarf. See Fig. bbH. 

C. m. Vlridls (green). Large Green Gourd, /r. green, large, 
hollow at maturity. Stems very long, climbing. 

C. moscliata (musky). Musk Melon, fl., calyx hemispherically 
campanulate, short, having the throat much dilated. May. 
fr. depressed. I. cordate, obtuse, somewhat five-lobed, denticu- 
lated. Tendrils usually transformed into very imperfect leaves. 
Native country unknown. 1597. See Figs. 5fi5 and 566. 

C. Pepo. Pumpkin. Jl., calyx ending in a neck beneath the 
limb. June to August, fr. roundish or oblong, smooth, I. cor- 
date, obtuse, somewhat five-lobed, denticulated. Levant, 1570. 
The Custard Gourd (Fig. 567) is one of the best-known of the very 
numerous forms of this species, of which there are also roundish 
and oblong-fruited ones. Fig. 568 represents (1) leaf and (2) male 
and (3) female flowers of one of the long-fruited varieties. 

C. P. anrantia (orange). Orange Gourd. Jl. yellow. Summer. 
fr. having the appearance and colour of an orange, globose, 
smooth. 1. sub-cordate, three-lobed, cuspidate, sharply denticu- 
lated. Native country unknown. 1802. Plant very scabrous. 
There are two or more varieties. 

C. P. ovlfera (egg-bearing). Egg-bearing Gourd, or Vegetable 
Marrow. Jl., calyx obovate, ending in a short neck, and out 
round after flowering to the neck. July to September, fr. greenish 
or yellowish, figure of an egg, obovate or ovate, smooth. I. cor- 
date, angular, nre-lobed, denticulated, pubescent. Native country 
unknown. There are grey-fruited, pear-shape-fruited, and sub- 
globose-fruited forms of this species. See also vegetable 
filarrow, ' 

C. P. verrucosa (warted). Waited Gourd, fr. roundish-elliptic, 
warted. I. cordate, deeply flve-lobed, denticulated ; middle 
lobe narrow at the base. 1658. In America, this is commonly 
grown for culinary purposes, but in England chiefly as a 
curiosity. 



CTJLCASIA (from Eulkas, the Arabic name for 
Oolocaeia antiguorwm, a plajit of the same family). Stn. 
Denhamia. Oku. AracecB. StoTS evergreen climbers, 
allied to Fhilodendron (which see for culture, &o.). 

C. scandens (climbing). Jl., spathe whitish-brown ; sheaths 
petiolar, long, equal to the scape. June. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate. Stem twining, suffrutescent, West Africa, 1822, 

CUZiM. The straw or stem of grasses. 

CXTLTBATE, CUIiTBIFOBM. Shaped Uke a 
pruning-knife. 

CUMIITGIA CAniFANUI.ATA. Bee Conanthera 
campaunlata. 

CTTNEATE, CUNEIFORM. Wedge-shaped; the 
broadest end uppermost, tapering to the base. 

CUNI^A (an ancient Latin name, of unknown origin). 
Obd. LahiatcB. A genus containing about twelve species 
of herbs or sub-shrubs, natives, for the most part, of North 
America. Plowers white or purplish, small j corolla two- 
lipped, with the upper lip erect, flattish, mostly notched, 
and the lower somewhat equally three-cleft ; calyx ovate- 
tubular, equally five-toothed, and hairy in the throat. 
Leaves large, dentate. 0. mariana is perhaps the only 
species yet introduced to cultivation. It is a hardy 
perennial, thriving in a loam and peat soil. Increased by 
root division. 

C. mariana (Maryland). Common Dittany. Jl. purplish ; cymes 
peduncled; calyx striated. July to September. I. smooth. 




FIQ. 669. CUNONIA CAPENSIS. 



C. perennls (perennial). Jl. about the size of C. Pepo ; lobes of 
calyx subulate, fr. nearly sessile, orbicular, smooth, usually 
four-celled. I. triangularly cordate, with undulated margins. 

. Tendrils trichotomous. Native place doubtful. Syn. Cuewmis 
perennU. 

CnCUBBITACEiE. A large order of succulent 
climbing plants, with soUtary lateral tendrils. Flowers 
solitary, panioled, or in fascicles, monoecious or dioecious; 
corolla of five (rarely three or six) petals, sometimes fringed, 
with strongly-marked reticulated veins. Fruit fleshy, more 
or less succulent. Leaves alternate, petiolate, palmate or 
pedate, often cordate, succulent, rough. There are about 
seventy genera (including Bryonia, Cucwims, Oucurbita, 
and Trichosanthes) and about 470 apeoiea. 



ovate, serrate, rounded or heart-shaped at the base, nearly sessile, 
dotted, lin. long. Stems tufted, corymbosely much-branched, 
*. 1ft. South New York to Ohio, niiuoia, and southward. 
(S. B. F. G. 243.) 

CUNSrilTG'HAlffllA (named after J. and A. Cunning- 
ham, two celebrated botanical collectors, the former being 
the discoverer of this conifer). Broad-leaved China Fir. 
Obd. Ooniferce. An evergreen tree, not hardy except in 
very favoured spots. It is too large to be allowed space 
in the greenhouse, and, when grown in the open, it is 
almost invariably disfigured by the violence of winds and 
frost. With these impediments of primary importance, 
the tree wiU never become largely grown ; it has, however, 
been frequently aeen doing well. Cunninghamia requires 
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Ciinuingflianiia — continued. 
a well-drained Ughi soil, and is test propagated from 
seeds, as cuttings rarely make good plants. 

C. sinensis (Chinese).* fl.t males in grouped catkins, which are 
terminal, fascicled, cylindrical, and about lin. long ; females with 
three ovules, cones about the size of a walnut, sessile, drooping, 

tlobose, smooth; scales ovate-acuminate, coriaceous, sharply 
enticulated on the margin. I. sessile, deflexed, spreading in 
every direction, l^in. long, lanceolate, much pointed, rigid, flat, 
entire, somewhat scabrous on the margin. Branches for the most 
part verticillate, spreading horizontally. Trunk straight, cylin- 
drical, h. 40ft. to. 50ft. (much less in Europe). China, 1804. 
(B. M. 2743, under name of C. laneeolata.) 

CUITOIiriA (named after Jolin Christian Cuno, of 
Amsterdam, who described Ms own garden in Terse, in 
1750). Tribe Gunoniece of Oed. Saxifrages. A green- 
house tree. Mowers disposed in axillary racemes ; calyx 
five-parted ; petals five, oblong ; stamens ten. Fruit a 
two-oeUed capsule. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets ser- 
rated, coriaceous ; stipules large, caducous, interpetiolar. 
It is of easy culture in sandy loam and peat. Half- 
ripened cuttings will root, if inserted ia sandy soil, and 
placed under glass, in a very gentle beat. 

C. capensis (Cape Colony), fl. white ; racemes spicate, opposite ; 
pedicels numerous, in fascicles. August. Z., leaflets five to seven, 
lanceolate, ft. 10ft. to 50ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1816. A large 
shrub or middle-sized tree, glabrous in all its parts. See Fig. 569. 
(L. B. C. 826.) 

CUNONIEiE. A tribe of Saxifragecs. 

CXJF. The same as Corona (which see). 

CUFAITIA (named after Father Francis Cupani, an 
Italian monk, author of " Hortus Catholious," and other 
botanical works; he died in 1710). Obd. Sapindacece. 
Ornamental stove trees or shrubs. Flowers whitish, in 
panicles or racemes. Leaves exstipulate, abruptly pin- 
nate, or from abortion simple ; leaflets opposite and 
alternate. The species number about thirty; they are 
found in tropical regions throughout the world. They 
thrive in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings of half- 
ripe shoots will root in sand, if placed under a hand 
glass, in beat. Very few species of this rather large 
genus are seen in cultivation. 

C. amerioana (American).* fl., petals yellowish, triangular, hairy 
on the outside. Z., leaflets three to four pairs, obovate, retuse, 
clothed with fine rusty tomentum beneath, serrate-toothed at the 
top of the lateral ; outer leaflets largest, ft. 30ft. South America, 
1818. Stm. C. tomentosa. 

C. sapida (savoury). Savoury Akee-tree. Jl. whitish. March. 

I., leaflets three or four pairs, ovate-lanceolate, veiny, ft. 30ft. 

West Africa, 1793. Naturalised in West Indies. 
C. tomentosa (tomentose). A synonym of C. americana. 

CUFHEA (from kyphos, curved ; in reference to the 
form of the capsule). Okd. Lythracece. Tery pretty 
greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs. Flowers usually droop- 
ing ; calyx tubular, coloured ; peduncles interpetiolar, one 
or many-flowered. Leaves opposite, rarely in whorls, 
quite entire. Only a few of the numerous species are 
generally grown. Cuttings of the perennial sorts strike 
freely in March or AprO, if placed in brisk bottom heat ; 
but by far the better method is to sow seed, in January 
or February, and grow the seedlings on in rich soil, re- 
potting when necessary. Most of the dwarf species will 
succeed if finally placed in 6in. pots, and fed with liquid 
manure when these are filled with roots. Cupheas are of 
easy culture, and a few, particularly G. ignea, propagated 
from cuttings, are well adapted for greenhouse decoration, 
or for small lieds in the flower garden in summer. 

C. sequlpetala (equal-petalled). n. purple. June. ft. 2ft. Mexico, 
1859. Syn. C. ooimoides. 

C. clnnabarlna (cinnabar). A synonym of C. pinetorum. 

C. cyanea (blue). A. yellow and red, alternate. July. I. ovate- 
oblong, acute, rounded at the base. Branches and calyces 
clammy and hispid. Andes. Evergreen. Syn. C. strigillusa. 
(B. E. 32, 14.) 

C. Hookeiiana (Hooker's), fl. vermilion and orange, curved, 
cylindrical, disposed in dense panicles. I. , lanceolate, h. 2ft. to 
3ft. Mexico, 1877. A novel and striking under-shrub. SYN. 
C. Roezlii. (E. H. 1877, 469.) 



Cuphea — continued. 

C. l^ea (fiery). ■ ft. bright scarlet, apetalous, with a black and 

white expanded limb. Summer. I. nearly glabrous, lanceolate. 

ft. 1ft. Mexico, 1845. Evergreen. Syn. C. platycentra. (F. d. S. 

130.) 
C. jorullensls (Jorullan). /. red ; pedicels one to three together, 

alternate, racemose at the tops of the branches ; calyx clammy. 

Summer. I. oblong-lanceolate, acute, on very short petioles, 

rounded at the base. Branches compressed, clothed with pu- 
bescence. A. 2ft. Mexico, 1866. Evergreen. 
C. laneeolata (lance-shaped), ft. bluish, sub-spicate, sub-second, 

July. I. opposite, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, hairy, ft. lift, 

Mexico, 1836. Plant ascending, clammy, hispid from brown hairs. 

Annual. Evergreen. Syn. C. silenoides. (B. M. 4362.) 
C. Melvllla (MelvUla). fl., calyx red at the base, and green at 

the apex, long ; racemes terminal, simple, many-flowered. May. 

Z. sessile, lanceolate, attenuated at both ends. ft. 2ft. to 3ft. 

Guiana, 1823. Herbaceous perennial. (B. E. 852.) 
C. mlnlata (veimilion). fl. pale vermilion, solitary, axillary, on 

short pedicels. June to September. I. ovate-acuminate, covered 

with white bristles, ft. 2ft. Mexico, 1843. Evergreen. (F. d. S. 65.) 
C. oclmoldes (Basil-like). A synonym of C. cequipetala. 
C. plnetomm (pine-wood-loving), fl. crimson or deep purple, 

panicled. July. I. nearly sessile, ovate - lanceolate, strigose. 

Branches ascending, ft. lift. Mexico, 1850. Evergreen. SYN. 

C. cinnabarina. (F. d. S. 527.) 
C. platycentra (broad-centred). A synonym of C. ignea. 
C. procumbens (procumbent), fl., petals rose-coloured ; sepals 

purplish ; pedicellate, solitary, deflexed. June. I. opposite, 

shortly petiolate, ovate-lanceolate. Branches procumbent. 

Mexico, 1816. Stove annual. (B. E. 182.) 
C. Roezili (Eoezl's). A synonym of C. Hooleeriana. 
C. silenoides (Silene-like). A synonym of C. laneeolata. 
C. strlglllosa (coarse-haired). A synonym of 0. eyanea. 
C. Zlmapanl (Zimapani's). fl. blackish-purple, purple. Autumn. 

ft. 2ft. Mexico, 1878. Evergreen. (B. M. 6412, under name of 

C. laneeolata.) 

CTTFIMISSXTS (from Tcuo, to produce, and parisos, 
equal ; in reference to the symmetrical growth of 0. «em- 
pervirens). Cypress. Oed. Goniferw. Very ornamental 
evergreen shrubs or trees. Flowers moncEcious. Fruit 
globular, composed of peltate ligneous persistent scales. 




Fib. 570. CuPRESsns CO-ne, with the Scales separating, 
separating at maturity (see Fig. 570), to free the usually 
numerous slightly-winged seeds. Leaves minute, scale- 
like, imbricate, or Unear-aoute, spreading. Few of the 
whole genus are really hardy; the remainder are liable 
to be much damaged by severe frosts and fierce winds. 
In the South and West of England and Ireland, they, as 
a rule, thrive very well. Any common garden soil suits 
the hardy sorts, but they succeed best iu a rather deep 
soO, and in a sheltered situation. They may be propa- 
gated either by cuttings or by seeds. The latter may be 
easily collected when the matured cones burst open in 
early spring, and should be sown in April, in a warm 
friable soU. The seedlings will appear before the end of 
May. After the first year's growth, the young plants 
should be transplanted into rows, and removed again every 
second year, with the view of causing their roots to 
become fibrous and bushy. Nurserymen are in the 
habit of shifting them into pots of increasing size. 
C. oallfomlca (Californian). A synonym of C. Goveniana. 
C. cashmeriana (Cashmere). A synonym of C. toruiosa. 
C. elegans (elegant). A synonym of C. Knightiana. 
C. fonebrls (funereal).* I. yellowish-green, scale-like, closely 
appressed, imbricated. Branches horizontal when matured, 
becoming pendulous at their extremities, giving the whole tree 
a very graceful, weeping appearance, ft. 50ft. North-east China. 
1849. Half-hardy. SYN. C. pendula. (F. d. S. vi. 89.) 
C. glandulosa (glandular). A synonym of C. MacNabiana. 
C. glanca (grey). A synonym of C. lusitanica. 
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Cupressns — continued. 

C. Goveniana (Gowen's).* H., male catkins yellow, very nu- 
merously produced in spring. I. scale-like, closely imbricated, 
bright green. Branches spreading, with numerous, irregularly 
disposed, slender branchlefs. h. 15ft. to 20ft. Califomia, 1846. 
A dwarf shrub, having a dense habit. Syns. C. mlifornica and 
C. Hartwegii. 

C. Hartwegii (Hartweg's). A synonym of C. Goveniana,. 

C. Knigtatiana (Knight's).* A very rare tall tree, of elegant habit, 
described by Messrs. Veitch as " with drooping, feathery, and 
fern-like branchlets, and well distinguished by the glaucous, 
bluish hue of its foliage." It is the hardiest of Mexican Cypresses, 
but requires, in this country, a sheltered situation, h. 40ft. to 60ft. 
Mexico, 1838. Syns. C. elegans and C. LindUyana. 

C. Lambertiana (Lambert's). A synonym of C. maerocarpa, 

C. Lawsoniana, See Cbameecyparls Lawaonlana. 

C. Iiindleyi (Lindley's). A synonym of C. Kniglitiana. 

C. lasltanlca (Portugal).* Cedar of Goa. I. imbricated in four 
rows, acute, keeled, glaucous, adpressed.' Branches flexuose, 
spreading ; branchlets numerous, incurved, scattered, h. 40ft. to 
60ft. Goa, 1683. A very handsome low tree, but only half-hardy. 
Syn. C. fflauea. 

C. MacNabiana (MacNab's).* /. small, scale-like, arranged in 
four rows, deep green. Branches short, thickly set ; branchlets 
numerous, rigid, h. 10ft. to 15ft. North California, 1853. A 
densely branched, hardy shrub, with a pyramidal outline. Syns. 
C. glandulosa and C. nivalis. 




Fig. 571. Fruiting Branch op Monterey Cypress 
(cupressus macrocarpa). 

C. macrooarpa (large-fruited).* Monterey Cypress. !. very dark 
green, closely imbricated. Branches numerous, close set, hori- 
zontal, with the extremities ascending; secondary branches 
generally lateral and opposite, h. 50ft. to 60ft. South Cali- 
fornia, 1847. A hardy, medium-sized tree, of great beauty, and 
of extremely rapid growth. See Fig. 571. Syn. C. Lambertiaria. 

C. nepalensls (Nepaul). A synonym of C. torulosa. 

C. nivalis (snowy). A synonym of C. MacNabiana. 

C. pendnla (pendulous). A synonym of C. funebris. 

C. sempervirens (evergreen).* " This is the fastigiate or upright 
kind— a tall, tapering tree, with erect branches growing close 



Cnpressus — continued. 
to the trunk, and with frond-like branchlets covered with smooth, 
imbricated, yellowish-green leaves. The cones are about lin, in 
diameter, and are generally produced in pairs." A. 6ft. to 100ft. 
South Europe, 1548. Hardy in the South of England, and probably 
in many other i)laces in Britain. The following names have been 
applied by various authorities to fonns of this species : luyri- 
zontalis, indica. 

C. tomlosa (twisted).* I. glaucous, appressed to the stem, thin, 
minute, very smooth, closely imbricated in four rows. Branches 
short, ascending, much ramified at their extremities ; branchlets 
slender, short, twisted, h. 50ft. to 70ft. Himalayas, 1824. A 
very beautiful pyramidal, hardy, much-branched tree. Syns. 
C. cashmeHana and C. nepalensls. The variety Comeyana is a 
low tree, with slender drooping branchlets, and comes extremely 
close to the type. 

CUPULA. The cup of an acorn, or other similar 
fruit. 

CUFUI.A.B, CUFUIiIFORM. Shaped like a cup. 

CUFULIFEBS. A very important natural order of 
trees and shrubs. Flowers moncecions. Male solitary, 
crowded, or in spikes, braoteate ; sepals unequal, ona to 
five or more, or absent ; stamens two to twenty on a disk, 
or adnata to the bases of the sepals; anthers two-celled. 
Female : calyx adnata to the ovary, or absent ; ovary 
inferior, after fertilisation more or less completely two 
to three (rarely four to six) celled ; styles stigmatose above 
and within. Fruit indehiscent, seated on, or inclosed 
within, the hardened accrescent bracts. There are ten 
genera, and about 400 species. They are principally 
confined to the temperate regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, but some are found in New Zealand, ChiU, and 
the mountains of Java, Borneo, South Australia, &c. 

CURATELIiA (from curatus, worked; the leayes, which 
have a rough surface, are employed in Guiana for polishing 
bows, sabres, and other weapons). Oed. Dilleniacece. A 
genus containing a couple of species of very ornamental 
dwarf stove evergreen shrubs, with white flowers, 
winged petioles, and ovate rough leaves. They thrive in a 
compost of loam and peat. Bipened cuttings will root 
freely if planted in a pot of sand, with a hand glass placed 
over them, in heat. Probably the only one in cultivation 
is the following : 

C. americaim (American).* Jl. white ; racemes issuing from the 
adult branches. I. ovate, repand, and somewhat denticulated, 
very rough, running along the petiole at the base. ft. 10ft. South 
America. The bark of this shrub is thick, wrinkled, and cracked, 
and falls off in large pieces, 

CUBCULIGO (from curculio, a weevil; the seeds have 
a point like the rostrum or beak of a weevil). Oed. 
AmarylUdece. Of this genus, the only ones worthy of general 
cultivation are C. recurvata and its variegated forms. 
These are very ornamental stove foliage plants, with a 
palm-like growth. Their culture is easy ; they thrive in a 
compost of peat and loam, in equal parts, and used in 
moderate-sized lamps, with a fair proportion of silver 
sand. The drainage must be perfect. Propagation is 
effected by suckers, which form at the base of the stem. 

C. recnrvata (recurved).* Jl. yeUow, produced in dense heads, 
on scapes shorter than the leafstalks. I. spreading, recurved, 
lanceolate, longitudinally plaited, dark green: petioles long 
erect. East Indies. (B. E. 770.) 

C. r. Btrlata (striped).* I. marked with a distinct and effective 
central band of pure white ; petioles whitish at the back. 

C. r. Tariegata (variegated).* I. recurved, plaited, oblong-lanceo- 
late, upwards of 2ft. long and 6in. broad, bright green, beautifully 
banded longitudinally with stripes of clear white; petiole lift, 
long. Bhizome tuberous. East Indies. A very handsome 
variegated plant. 

CURCULIO. See Weevils. 

CURCUMA (from Kurfcwm, its Arabic name). Turmeric. 
Ord. ScitaminecB. A genus of above thirty interesting 
stove herbaceous plants. Flowers in spikes, with concave 
bracts ; calyx tubular, three-toothed ; tube of ooroUa 
dilated above, five lobes equal, lip larger and spreading ; 
filament petaloid, three-lobed at the top, with a two- 
spurred anther on the middle lobe. They do well in a 
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Curcuma — continued. 

compost of loam and peat, in proportions of two-thirds 

of the latter to one of the former, to which may be added 

a little sand. Propagated by root diTisions. 

C. alblflora (white-flowered).* Jl. white, yellow. July. I. long- 
stalked, glabrous, somewhat plaited parallel to the nerves, deep 
green above, paler beneath, h. 2£t. Ceylon, 1862. (B. M. 5909.) 

C. anstralaslca (Australian).* Jl. yellow ; spikes many-flowered ; 
upper bracts rose-coloured, forming a pretty crown to the inflo- 
rescence. I. oblong-lanceolate, light green. Australia, 1867. 
(B. M. 5620.) 

C. cordata (lieart-shaped).* ft. reddish-yellow ; spikes central ; 

bracts ovate-obtuse ; tutt at top of spike violaceous. July. I. 

ovate-cordate, acuminate, clothed with silky hairs, h. 1ft. East 

Indies, 1816. (B. M. 4435.) 
C. elata (tall), ft. crimson ; spikes lateral. May. I. sessile, 

villous beneath, green, h. 3ft. East Indies, 1819. 
C. lencorbiza (white-rooted), ft. reddish-yellow ; spikes lateral, 

few-flowered, comose. May. I. smooth, pure green, h. 1ft. East 

Indies, 1819. 
C. longa (long), ft., spikes central. August. I. long-stalked, 

broad, green, h. 2ft. East Indies, 1759. (B. M. PI. 269.) 
C. petlolata(petiolate),* ft. pale yellow,; spikes 5in. or 6in. long, 

on a stout peduncle ; bracts rosy-purple, shortly ovate. Septem- 
ber. I. rather large, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, cordate at the 

base. h. lift. Pegu, 1869. (B. M. 5821.) 
C, Roscoeana (Roscoe's).* ft. scarlet ; bracts bright orange ; spike 

nearly 1ft. long. August. I. large, oblong, about IJft. across. 

A. 1ft. East Indies, 1837. A very handsome species. (B.M.4667.) 
C. rnbrlcauUs (red-stemmed).* ft. red ; spikes lateral. May. 

I. stalked, oblong, with red sheaths, h. 1ft. East Indies, 1822. 
C. Ze doarla (Zedoary). ;!. red ; spikes lateral. April to August. 

I. broad, sessile, silky beneath, h. 3ft. East Indies, 1797. 

(B. M. 1546.) 

CTTRRAH'T (Bibes). There are three distinct types 
of Currants in cnltiTation — the Red (see Kg. 572), obtained 




Fig. 572. fbditing Branch of Red Cuerakt. 

from Ribes rubrum; the White, a variety of the same 
species; and the Black (R. nigrum). Both species are 
either natives of Britain, or have been introduced from 
some other part of Europe at a period unknown. The 
fruit of the Eed Currant is largely used for tarts ; it is 
also preserved in the form of jelly, or mixed with rasp- 
berries for jam. The White is generally less acid, and is 
more used for dessert, with a few Eed ones intermixed. 
Black Currants are almost wholly utilised for cooking and 
preserving, and are supposed to possess medicinal proper- 
ties not found in either of the others. The trees grow in 
almost any position, and the crop is often a remunerative 
one to cottagers, particularly near large towns, and also 
to market gardeners. Currants are in great demand in 
private gardens ; and, in this case, if the trees are planted 
in different positions, and protected, the fruiting season 
may be considerably prolonged. 



Currant — continued. 

Propagation. Currants may be propagated by seeds, 
cuttings, layers, or suckers ; and, in special cases, grafting 
may be employed, using suckers or gross-growing seedlings 
for stocks. Seeds are only sown for raising new varieties , 
but as the chances of obtaining improvements on those 
sorts already existing, are extremely doubtful, this method 
is but little adopted. Suckers are objectionable, as they 
are often gross-growing and not free-fruiting; they are 
also very liable to reproduce suckers. Layers root easily 
if the trees are dwarf and the shoots can be brought to 
the ground in order to be pegged down ; but this mode is 
seldom used, and is not here recommended. Propagation 
by cuttings is the best and most generally practised plan, 
liiese should consist of strong weU-ripened young shoots, 
taken off close to the old wood if possible. If a length of 
from 12in, to 15in. can be procured, the cuttings should be 
placed 6in. in the ground, first carefully removing the whole 
of the eyes in this part, and also from some part of the 
wood above ground, so as to form a stem. The earlier 
they are taken in autumn after the wood is matured, and 
inserted, the better ; but if this is not practicable, any time 
when the ground is suitable, up till the end of February, 
will be tolerably safe. The best method of putting in 
cuttings is to dig a trench of suitable depth, somewhat 
vertically, and place them about 6in. apart, afterwards 
filling in and treading firmly. A space of 1ft. should be 
allowed between the lines, and each other line proceeded 
with in the same way after the first one is finished. 

Soil and Site. Being vigorous root-producing plants, 
Currants do best in good rich loam, 2ft. or more in depth, 
rather heavy than otherwise, so as to retain moisture. In 
dry seasons, if they are growing in light soil and are not 
kept watered, the fruit shrivels or ripens prematurely, 
being in either case inferior. Any fairly good soil wiU 
grow Currants of moderate quality ; but for large crops and 
fine fruit, the conditions above mentioned are the best. 
Manure water, applied when the fruit is swelling, will 
increase the size, but often affects the flavour. Established 
trees should have a good annual dressing of farmyard 
manure or oowdung after the winter pruning, removing 
a little of the soil round the trees and placing the manure 
in, afterwards covering it with the soil. Eed and White 
Currants are often cultivated on the back walls of lean-to 
glass houses, or other similar positions, in order to prolong 
the season of fruit supply as much as possible ; but the crop 
from such trees can hardly be expected to have the flavour 
of that more exposed to the sun. The bush form is invari- 
ably adopted for Black Currants, and for the main crop of 
the Eed. A space of 5ft. or 6ft. must be allowed between 
the trees in the open quarters, and a south aspect should 
be avoided, especially in light soils. Bush trees, 3ft. high 
and as much in diameter, are sometimes grown alternately 
with pyramid Apple or Pear trees, by the sides of walks ; 
and Currants trained as pyramids are also well adapted for 
such positions. The earlier the planting can be done in 
autumn, after the leaves are off, the better, as new roots 
are then formed at once, and a crop secured the follow- 
ing season, presuming the plants are large enough. 

Prwning and Training. For covering walls, a good plan 
is to place young plants 3ft. apart, selecting the three 
strongest shoots, and training one of them upright in the 
centre, and the other two equidistant on either side, thus 
placing all the main shoots 1ft. apart. Cut back if at 
all weak, allowing them in course of time to reach the 
desired height, and occasionally shorten all the laterals. 
Bush trees should have a clean stem of 6in. or more at 
the bottom, and from six to twelve main shoots, according 
to the size of bush intended to be grown. Occasionally, 
pyramids are formed by training one strong shoot to a 
good height, shortening it each year, to insure the produc- 
tion of spurs for fruiting. When trained in this way. 
Currants have a flne effect, and are almost certain to pro- 
duce good crops, which have the advantage of being kept 
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Currant — cvntvnued. 
free from dirt, while those on bushes are often made very 
muddy by heayy storms. A large quantity of wood is made 
in summer, and this should be thinned and shortened, 
but not too severely, about the beginning of July. This 
wlU materially assist in ripening the fruit, by admitting 
more Ught, and also help to ripen the other wood. The 
winter pruning will consist in shortening the main shoots, 
where they have not attained the desired height, to about 
6in., and cutting all the young wood on the spurs nearly 
close in. This process applies chiefly to Eed and White 
Currants. The Black varieties require different treatment, 
as in this case the fruit is produced on the wood of the 
previous year. Thinning out the old wood, and annually 
renewing with young, is the plan to be adopted. The 
leading gi'owths will require but little stopping after the 
plants are In bearing condition; but any strong or mis- 
placed shoots should be removed. Black Currants should 
not be trained to fruit on spurs like the others, but they 
may be made to do so by subjecting them to the same 
system of pruning. The fruit for all purposes should be 
gathered, if possible, when dry. Wben required for pre- 
serving, it is better, if the weather is suitable, to wait 
several dry days before gathering. If for dessert, it is 
best gathered from the plants in fine weather as re- 
quired. The trees should be carefully netted, without 
leaving any open spaces, or the birds will be sure to find 
them. 

Insects, ^c. Currants are subject to the ravages of all the 
caterpillars that prove so destructive to the Gooseberry, the 
trees being often entirely defoliated, excepting the petioles 
of the leaves. Hand-picking should be vigorously pursued 
as soon as any are detected, and the plants should be 
watered with an infusion of Hellebore leaves. O-fher 
caterpillars feed in the interior of the branches in spring, 
causing them to die away. The parts affected should be 
removed, and burned. Aphides are often found in large 
numbers on the points of the shoots ; it is best to cut off 
and destroy these, or the insects wUl fall on the fruit, 
rendering it dirty and useless. Blackbirds and thrushes 
are the most destructive amongst birds as soon as the fruit 
is ripe. Carefully netting the plants is the only efficient 
protection, and this is always necessary if the fruit is to 
hang late for dessert. 

Sorts. Names of Currants are very numerous, but the 
distinct varieties are somewhat limited, a great many being 
either synonyms or insufficiently distinct. The following 
are amongst the best in cultivation : 

Black, Black Naples, large and good, but, being early in leaf, 
the fruit is sometimes liable to suffer from spring frosts, this is 
an old variety, well proved to be good for general cultivation; 
Lee's Prolific, distinct and comparatively new, the bunches 
are large, and the berries even larger than Black Naples, very 
sweet, and abundantly produced, an excellent black variety ; 
Ogden's Black Grape, lar^e and fine, very prolific; Sweet- 
fruited, a small sort, but little known, the fruit bangs longer 
on the trees, if protected, than most other Black varieties. , 

Red. Chemit, a large, deep red, early Currant ; Houghton Seed- 
LING (Syn. Houghton Castle), a free-fruiting late variety, berries 
deep red, and very acid ; KNIGHT'S Large Red (Syn. Goliath), 
berries bright red, bunches very large, and an abundant bearer ; 
La Fertile, very prolific, large and good ; La Hative, a large, 
early, free-fruiting variety ; Mammoth, one of the largest and 
best ; Eaby Castle, bunches long and large, berries bright red, 
with a sharp acidity, an abundant-fruiting late variety that hangs 
well ; Eed Champagne, a very prolific variety, of a pale pink or 
flesh-colour, midway in flavour between the Eed and White sorts ; 
Eed Dutch, one of the best and most productive, and probably 
the one most cultivated, it ripens early, the berries are large, 
juicy, and of excellent quality ; Warner's Grape, a good variety, 
with large bunches and berries. 

WMte. White Dutch, this is the best of the White Curi'anta, 
the plants have a dwarf, bushy habit, like the Eed Dutch, the 
bunches and berries are large and freely produced, and of a 
mild, sweet flavour ; Wilmot's Large White, a distinct variety, 
and a good cropper, but not so much grown as White Dutch. 

CURKAXT CATERPILLARS. See Currant 
Clear-'wing Motli, Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly, 
and Gooselierry or Magpie Moth. 



CURRANT CLEAR-'WUTG- MOTK (Sesia tipuU- 
formis). This moth expands to about Jin. The wings are 
clear, except the veins, a border round the hind wings, 
the tip, and a spot in the centre of each of the fore wings, 
which are blackish. The antennee are black, and • are 
thickened towards the points. The body is black, with 
three fine yellow bands. The legs are black and yellow. 




Fig, 573. Caterpillar of Currant Clear-wing Moth 
(Sesia tipuliformis). 

These moths appear in July, and fly only when the sun 
shines. The larvae (see Fig. 573) live inside the stems of 
Currant-bushes, and their presence is indicated by the 
drooping, sickly appearance of the leaves above the points 
attacked. The infested branches should be cut off and 
destroyed.- 

CURRANT, FLOWERING. Sm Ribes san- 
guineum. 

CURRANT SA'WFLY, Ses Gooseberry and 
Currant Sawfly. 

CURTISIA (named after WiUiam Curtis, a celebrated 
English botanist, who founded the " Botanical Magazine "). 
Assagay-troe. Ord. OornacecB. A fine greenhouse tree. 
Calyx four-partite ; petals four, oblong, valvate ; stamens 
alternating with the petals. Fruit a small obovoid four 
(rarely three) celled drupe. It thrives in a compost of 
sandy loam and peat. Half-ripened cuttings will root in 
sandy soil, if placed under a hand glass, in gentle heat. 

C. faglnea (Beech-like), fl. pale, small, very numerous, in 
terminal, trichotomous, much-branched panicles. June and July. 
I. opposite, broadly ovate, toothed, shining above, ferruginous 
beneath, ft. 20ft. to Wit. Cape of Good Hope, 1775. The wood 
is solid, extremely tough, heavy, close-grainen, very durable, and 
resembles plain mahogany. 

CUSCUTA (etymology of name extremely doubtful). 
Dodder. Obd. Convolvulacece. Leafless, twining, para- 
sitic herbs. Flowers in bracteate heads, rarely spicate; 
corolla uroeolate or oampanulate ; limb five, rarely four- 
cleft, marcescent. The stalks twine contrary to the sun's 
apparent motion, sending out a number of little vesicles, 
which attach themselves to the supporting plant. The 
flowers of many species are extremely pretty and interest- 
ing, and, in some cases, very fragrant; but, from the 
peculiar habit of the plants, they will never become 
popular. All may be grown by simply sowing the seed 
with those of the plants they most affect, though some 
thrive on almost any plant. The following are the 
best ; — Stove ; americmia, Hoolceri, odoraia, and verru- 
cosa. Greenhouse : australis, chilensis, monogyna, and 
reflexa. Hakdt: macrocarpa, Epilmum, Epithymum, 
isuropcea, and TrifoUi. The last four are British plants. 

CUSCUTACE^. A group of leafless, parasitic, 
twining herbs, forming a division of Gonvolvulace<B. 
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CUSHIOIT FINE. 



Silene acanlis. 



CUSPIDATE. When a leaf, &o., is suddenly nar- 
rowed at the top, and then more or less prolonged into 
an aonmen or point. 

CUSSONIA (named after Peter Cusson, 1727-1785, 
Jesuit and physician, a Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Montpelier; his writings were principally on 
umbelliferous plants). Okd. Araliaceos. A genus con- 
taining about a dozen species of greenhouse evergreen 
Shrubs, natives of Eastern tropical and Southern Africa 
and the Mascarene Islands. Flowers greenish. Leaves 
glabrous, petiolate, palmate, with five to nine one-nerved, 
entire or lobed leaflets. Trunks thick, rather succulent. 
They thrive in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand. Cut- 
tings root readily if planted in sand, under a hand glass, 
with slight bottom heat. 

C. spicata (spiked). Jl. spirally disposed- along the raohis ol the 
spike in five to six series. I. psdmate ; leaflets petiolate, variously 
and acutely cut, often trifld at the apex. h. bit. to lOIt. Cape 
of Good Hope, 1789. 
C. tbyrsiflora (thyrse-flowered). fl. racemose, pedicellate along 
the rachis. I. palmate ; leaflets sessile, cuneiform, obtuse, trun- 
cate, tridentate. h. 6ft. to 12ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1795. 

CUSTARD AFFIiE. See Anona. 

CUTICIiE. The outer pellicle of the epidermis. 
CUTTING^IN. A term applied to the shortening of 
branches in shrubs and trees. 



CnttingB— continued. 
shoots that may be removed with a heel attached are often 
to be preferred. Boots are formed, in the majority of 
cases, at the node or joint only, and the incision should 




Fig. 575. Soft wooded Cutiing, Verbena. 
be mado immediately below. See Pig. 574. Some plants, 
however, emit roots at any part of the stem that may 
be of suitable texture, and these may be out as shown at 
Pig. 575. AU Cuttings should be selected from healthy 
plants, and all or the greater part of their leaves retained. 
It is very important, when inserting, that the base should 
be placed in contact with the soil; and a layer of sand 
on the top tends to hold all firmly, until roots are 





Fig. 574. Sopi-wooDED Cdttings prepared for Inserting. 




CUTTINGS. These are portions of a plant, usually 
the shoots, that are entirely detached, and may, or may not, 
be used for -propagating purposes. A very large number of 
plants are kept true to character, and rapidly increased, by 
means of Cuttings. The perpetuation of distinct varieties 
that may have been obtained from seed, or from fixed 
sports, is often restricted to the same mode of propagation, 
as seed from these can seldom be depended on to reproduce 
the characters of the parent. Certain seasons and selected 
Cuttings are necessary to insure success -svith many plants ; 
but with others the season is a matter of little importance, 
so long as other conditions are suitable. As a rule, theao 
conditions vary very considerably. Cuttings of most soft- 
wooded plants require a higher temperature, and invariably 
a niuoh closer atmosphere, than that in which thoy grow 
when established, to induce a speedy formation of roots, 
and, in the meantime, prevent an undue evaporation of 
moisture. Many hard-wooded exotics also require similar 
treatment, but in a lesser degree ; while others that are 
hardier, and inserted when the wood is firm and growth 
inactive, require a longer time to form roots, and con- 
sequently a steadier temperature. Soft-wooded plants, to 
supply Cuttings in spring, should be placed in a little heat, 
to cause active grovrth, before they are inserted. Those of 
firmer growth are best when ijartially ripened, and side 



formed. Coniferm, and hardy deciduous trees and shrubs, 
can generally be propagated by Cuttings. These are 




Fig. 575. Hard-wooded Cutting, Buonymus japonicds. 
best prepared from the terminal shoot of a branch, as re- 
presented in Pig. 576, and inserted in esarly autumn, when 
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Cuttingfs — continued. 
growth ceases, and the flow of sap is consequently loss 
rapid. The length and size of Cnttings greatly depend on 
the variety of plant, those which are of medinm growth, 
neither too sappy nor, on the other hand, too hard, being 
invariably preferred. Experience will alone teach the 
proper season, and the most successful method and suitable 
situation, for propagating by this method in different 
places, according to the various requirements of the plants 
to be increased, and the means at command for so doing. 
Shading, in spring and summer, is necessary in all cases, 
with tender Cuttings under glass, until they have formed 
roots. 

Leaf Cuttings. Some plants may be increased by the 
insertion of a leaf with bud attached to the base. In the 
case of ornamental-leaved Begonias, Gloxinias, and others, 
young plants are obtained by the formation of bulbs on the 
petioles and midribs of the leaves, without the presence of 
an eye or bud. Cotyledons, and some other succulents, 
may be readily increased from leaves. 

Root Cuttings refer to roots that ultimately form plants 
when cut in pieces and inserted in soil. This is a quick 
mode of propagating such plants as succeed. Cleroden- 
drons and show Pelargoniums, amongst others, may bo 
cited as examples. 

For further information on Cuttings, see Propagation. 

CTAITAITTHnS (from Icyanos, blue, a,nd anthos, a 
flower). Okd. Cwmpomulaceae. A small genus (six species) 
of brilliant-flowered alpine herbaceous perennials, of pro- 
cumbent habit. They should be grown on rookwork, 
where their stems can nestle between the stones, and the 
roots find plenty of moisture, as in a dip or hollowed part, 
semi-shaded. The long and fleshy roots delight to run 
amongst damp leaf mould and sand. Cuttings may be 
taken during spring or early summer, and struck in sandy 
peat, kept moist ; or strong roots may be carefully divided, 
in spring; the latter method, however, is the least de- 
sirable. 



Cyananthus — continued. 




Fig. 578. Cyananthus lobatus. 

CYANELIiA (from the diminutive of kyanos, blue). 
Obd. Liliacece. Pretty little bulbous plants, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Perianth segments six, the three lower 
ones hanging down; style and lowest stamen declinate. 
Capsule roundish, three-celled. Leaves radical, rarely 
cauline (attached to the base of the stem), lanceolate, or 
lineax. For culture, &c., see Izia. 

Cm capensls (Cape), fl. purple ; racemes divaricating. July and 
August. I. lanceolate, wavy. Stem leafy, panicled. h. 1ft. 
1768. (B. M. 568.) 
C Intea (yellow). This differs from C. cojoenisia in having a stem 
witti only one or two upright branches, instead of one 
with many branches and those horizontally spreading 
or divaricate ; in the leaves not being undulate, and 
in having a larger and different-coloured corolla, h, 1ft. 
1788. (B. M. 1252.) 
C> odoratissima (very fragrant).* fi. deep rose, after- 
wards fading to a pale blush, very sweet-scented, ■ 
on long peduncles, having a single bract below their 
middle ; anthers yellow, the five upper spotted. July, 
August. 2., radical ones ensiform, straight, dark 
green ; stem ones linear-lanceolate, acuminate. Stem 
erect, round, somewhat branched, flexuose. h. 1ft. 
This plant does not succeed in the open air, although 
it has been frequently reported as hardy. (B. E. 1111.) 
Other species are: alba (white) and orcMdiformis 
(blue). 

CYAITOFKYLIiUIlI (from hyanoe, blue, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; referring to the under surface of 
the leaves). Obd. Melastomacece. Stove ever- 
greens, with very beautiful foliage. The species 
thrive in a compost of good fibrous peat and leaf 
mould, in equal parts, with one-fourth of silver 
sand added. In potting, oare should be taken 
that the drainage is perfect, as water must be 
given freely during summer, both to the roots 
and foliage ; and a thoroughly moist atmo- 
FiG. 577. Cyananthus IN'CANUS, showing Flowering Branch, and detached Flower sphere must be maintained, to prevent the 
from which Calyx and Corolla have been removed, in order to show Ovary leaves becoming deformed whUe they are imma- 
crowned with the rayed Stigma, and surrounded by the Stamens at the base, ^^g^ Propagation is effected by inserting out- 
C,lncanus (hoary). yZ. soft azure-blue, terminal, lin. to IJin. lon^, tings and eyes in sand, where a good bottom heat can 

be maintained, and shade from the sun secured; they 
may also be readily increased by seeds, when these are 
procurable. 

C. magnlficum (magnificent),* fi. small, insignificant, disposed in 
a large branching panicle. I. broadly-ovate, tapering to a point, 
opposite, 1ft. to 2^ft. long, Sin. to 12m. wide ; upper surface of a 
beautiful velvety-green, midrib and primary veins ivoiy-white j 




Llpil 

Sikkim. This is a much rarer plant than C. lobatus, and rather 
more delicate. See Fig. 577. 
C lobatus (lobed). jl, bright purple-blue, few, solitary, usually 
terminal, about lin. in diameter, funnel-shaped, ivith five tongue- 
shaped reflexed segments ; throat covered with numerous soft, 
long, whitish hairs ; calyx large, thickly set with short blackish 
hairs. August and September. I. small, fleshy, alternate, wedge- 
shaped, obovate, lobed. h. Oin. Alpine Himalayas, 18M. See 
Fig. 578. (B, M. 6485.) 



under side reddish-purple ; veins very prominent. Mexico, 1858. 
This is one of the most beautiful foliage plants in cultivation, and 
fully bears out its specific designation. (R. H. 1859, 359.) 
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Cyanophyllnm — continued. 

C. speotandum (showy). I. large, oval, lOin. to 20iii. Ions, 
4m. to 7in. bioad at the widest jjart ; upper surface rich darlc 
velvety-green, midrib margined with memllic grey ; under side 

Eale green, tinged with red, rib prominent. Brazil, 1866. Very 
andsome and distinct. 
Other plants rightly or ^vrongly referred here in catalogues are : 
assamicumf Bowmani, and speciosum; they are, however, not worth 
cultivating where those described above are grown. 

CTANOTIS (from hyanos, blue, and ous, an ear; 
alluding to the shape of the petals). Oed. GommeUnacecB. 
A genua containing about thirty species of rather pretty 
stove or greenhouse plants, allied to Tradescantia. 
Flowers nearly regular ; perianth segments six; exterior 
ones nearly equal, navicular, connate at base ; inner three 
long, petaloid, connate by the claws. Leaves various, 
small or middle-sized, sheathing at the base. Cyanotis 
require a rich loamy soil, and good drainage. They are 
propagated chiefly by young cuttings, inserted in sandy 
soil, in brisk heat. Several species are enumerated. 

C. baxbata (bearded), fi. dark blue ; stamens with rather long, 

upright filaments, densely clothed with deep blue hairs. August. 

I. narrow. India, China, &c. Greenhouse perennial. 
C. Icewensls (Kew). fl. rose. Winter and spring. Malabar, 

1874. Stove perennial creeper. Syn. Hrythrotis Beddomei. (B. M. 

6150.) 
C. nodtflora (knot-flowered), fl. purple. Sduth Africa, 1864. 

I. entire, strap-shaped, ciliate, sheathing at the base. h. 9in. 

to lift. (B. M. 5471.) 

CYATKEA (from Tcyatheion, a little cup ; in reference 
to the appearance of the spores on the back of the fronds). 
Obd. Filices. Stove or greenhouse evergreen tree ferns. 
Fronds simple or pinnate, or decompoundly pinnate. 
Eeceptacle elevated, globose, or elongated; involucre 
globose, inferior, covering the whole sorus, afterwards 
breaking at the summit and forming a more or less per- 
sistent cup, even or regular at the margin. Sori on a. 
vein, or in the axil of the forking of a vein. Stem often 
aouleated. For culture, see Ferns. 

C. arborea (tree).* sti. and rachis pale brown, fronds large, 
bipinnate ; secondary pinnie 5in, to Sin. long, sessile, oblong- 
lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid or again pinnate ; pinnules oblong, 
sub-falcate, serrated. West Indies, 1793. Unarmed, or copiously 
prickly. Stove. Syn. C. GremllearM. 

C. oanaUonlata (channelled), fronds glabrous, bipinnate; 
primary pinnae 8in. to 18in. long, oblong, acuminate, bipinnate, 
and pinnatifid at the apex ; pinnules sessile, lin. to l^m. long, 
oblong, sub-acute, entire or serrated, sori copious near the I 
costa. Mauritius. Unarmed or indistinctly tuberculate. Stove. 
(H. S. F. xi.) 

C. Cnnnlngliaml (Cunningham's).* cau. 12ft. to 15ft. long. sti. 
and main rachises stramineous and asperous. fronds sub-coria- 
ceous, flaccid, tripinnate; primary pmnse lift, to 2ft. long; 
secondary ones 3in. to 5in. long, oblong, acuminate, pinnatifid 
only at the apex ; lobes or ultimate pinnules 4in. to bin. long, 
linear, obtuse, pinnatifid ; lobules entire, sori one to each lobe. 
New Zealand, 1860. Greenhouse. 

C. dealbata (whitened).* fronds sub-coriaceous, bi-tripinnate ; 
pinnee oblong, acuminate, pure white beneath, deeply pinnatifid 
or pinnate at the base ; lobes oblong, acute, falcate, seiTated. 
son copious, sometimes confined to the lower half of the lobes. 
New Zealand. Unarmed or slightly asperous. Greenhouse. See 
Fig. 579. 

C Dregel (Drege's). fronds bipinnate ; pinnules sessile, 2in. to 
Sin. long, glabrous, narrow-oblong, acuminate, deeply pinnatifid ; 
lobes oblong-ovate, sub-falcate, obtuse, more or less serrated. 
Natal, &c., 1873. Unarmed or only rough, with small tubercles 
at the base of the stipes. Stove. C. Burkei differs from this 
species in having the lobes of the pinnules rather broader. 

C. excelsa (tall).* fronds bipinnate, coriaceo-membranaceous ; 
primary pinnae 2ft. long, 6in. to Sin. wide ; pinnules 3in. to 4in. 
long, ^in. wide, sessile, deeply pinnatifid, sub-pinnate at thebase ; 
lobes oblong, obliCLuely sub-acute, serrated, scaleless. sori in the 
fork near the costa. Mauritius, 1825. Unarmed. Greenhouse 
or stove. (H. S. F. i, 12 B.) 

(J, Grevilleana (Greville's). Synonymous with C. arborea. 

C. Hookorl (Hooker's), cau. liin. thick, sti. short, fronds 
coriaceo-membranaceous, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 4in. to Sin. wide, 
elongato-lanceolate, acuminate, pinnate, pinnatifid at the apex ; 
pinnse sub-linear-lanceolate, acuminate, sub-sessile, coarsely 
dentato-plnnatifid. sori dorsal on the veins or in the lower axils. 
Ceylon, 1873. Stove. 
C InsigniS (remarkable).* sti. scaly, fronds ample, coriaceous ; 
primary pinnae 8ft. long; secondary ones 7in. to Sin. long, 
elongato-oblong, finely acuminated, sessile, pinnatifid nearly to 



Cyathea — continued. 

the costa ; lobes oblong-falcate, obtuse, quite entire, the margin 
slightly reflexed. sori copious. Jamaica. Stove. Syns. C. prin- 
oeps and Cibotium princeps. 

C. Intesrra (entire).* fronds firm-memhranaceous, brownish-green, 
paler beneath; primary pinnae ample, lift, long; pinnules sessUe 
or petiolate, 3in. to bin. long, from a truncated base, oblong- 
acuminate, pinnatifid nearly two-thirds of the way to the costa, 
broad-oblong, sub-falcate, acute, serrated, sori in two series 
between the costule and margin. Amboyna and Philippine 
Islands. Unarmed. Stove. Syn. C. petiolata. 

C* medullaris (pithy).* cau. tall, fronds ample, bi-tripinnate, 
coriaceous ; secondary pinnae bin. to 6in. long, about lin. broads 
deeply pinnatifid or again pinnate ; pinnules oblong or linear- 
oblong, obtuse, coarsely serrated in the sterile specimens, lobatO' 
pinnatifid in the fertile ones, with the margins revolute. sori 
one to each lobule of the pinnule. New Zealand. Greenhouse. 

C. petiolata (petiolate). Synonymous with C. integra. 

C. princeps (princely). Synonymous with C. insignis. 




Fig. 579. Cyathea dealbata. 

C. Serra (saw-toothed).* sti. thicker than a finger, muricated ; 
scales dense, large, whitish, fronds bipinnate ; pinnules lanceo- 
late, deeply pinnatifid, bin. to Sin. long, lanceolate, acuminate ; 
lobes linear-oblong, acute, serrated, falcate, sori generally cover- 
ing the whole of the lobes. West Indies, &c. Stove. 
C. Sinuata (sinuate), cau. slender, erect, 2ft. to 4ft. long, fronds 
simple, 2ft. to 3ft. long, lin. to 2iin. wide, elongato-lanceolate, 
sinuated at the margin, acuminate, tapering into a short stipe at 
the base. Ceylon, 1861. Stove. 

CYATHODHS (from Teyafhos, a cup, and odons, a 
tooth ; in reference to the disk, which is cup-shaped and 
five-toothed). Obd. E'pacrideae. A genus containing 
thirteen species, of which four are from New Zealand, two 
from the Sandwich Islands, and the others from Australia. 
Ornamental erect-branched greenhouse evergreen shrubs, 
with the habit of small trees. Flowers axUlary, erect, or 
drooping a little, small ; corolla funnel-shaped ; limb 
spreading. They thrive in peat. Cuttings will root in 
sand, with a little peat, if placed under glass. 
C. acerosa (needle-like). Jl. white. April and May. I. linear- 
spreading, with naked margins, three to five-nerved beneath, 
ft. 8ft. Victoria and Tasmania, 1823. Syn. C. Oxycednis. 
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Cyathodes — continued. 

C> glauca (milky-green).* fi. white. April to June. I. crowded 
at intervals, somewhat verticillate, spreading or divaricate, linear- 
lanceolate, A.' 25ft. Tasmania, 1818. Tree. 
C. Oxyoedms (Prickly Cedar). A synonym of C. acerosa. 

CYCABACEJE!. An order of small Falm-like trees or 
shrubs, usuajly with nnbranohed stems, " marked with leaf- 
scars, and having large rays in the wood along with 
pnaotated ligneous tubes." Flowers naked ; the males in 
cones, and the females, consisting only of ovules, on the 
edge of altered leaves, or placed below, or at the base of 
scales. Seeds either hard, or with a soft spongy cover- 
ing. Leaves pinnate. The genera are nine in number, 
and the following may be specially named : Cycas, Dioon, 
Uncephalartos, and Zamia. This order is closely related 
to the Coniferas. 




Fig. 580. Cycas ciecinalis. 

C7CAS (the Greek name for a Palm). Obs. Cyeadacece. 
Stove herbaceous perennials. Male flowers in cones, con- 
sisting of scales, bearing anthers on their inner surface. 
" The female plants boar in the centre of the crown of 
leaves surmounting the stem, », tuft of woolly pinnately- 
cleft leaves, in the notches of whose margins the naked or 
uncovered ovules are placed " (Masters). Stem cylindrical, 
usually unbranched, terminated at the top by a fine crown 
of deeply-cut pinnate leaves. They thrive in strong loam 
and river sand, in moist heat. The pots [must be well- 
drained to prevent any stagnation. Propagation is effected 
by seeds; and young plants are obtained from suckers, 
which are occasionally thrown up. For small gardens, the 
two species circinalis and revoluta, will be found quite 



Cycas — continued. 
sufficient, as the remainder are, for the most part, distinct 
.only in minor details. The handsome appearance of these 
plants renders them excellent subjects for decorating 
either stove, greenhouse, or conservatory ; and few sub- 
jects are more graceful for the sub-tropical garden than 
an old specimen of C. revoluta, when placed in a warm 
and sheltered position, where it may be allowed to remain 
from May tiU September. 

C. circinalis (crook-leaved).* I. dark shining green on the upper 
side, paler below, 6ft. to 12ft. long, pinnate ; pinnae falcate, from 
6in. to 12in. long. Stem stout, cylindrical, increasing in size very 
slowly. Stem of male plant somewhat slender, frequently two to 
three times divided. East Indies, 1800. See Fig. 580. (B. M. 
2826, 2827.) 
C. media (middle).* I. elliptic-lanceolate, pinnate ; pinnae very 
numerous, linear, acuminate, lower ones abbreviated and 
passing into spines ; petioles and rachis nearly plane on 
the upper side, and convex beneath. Trunk stout and 
tall, cylindrical, bearing a very fine head of large leaves. 
North Australia and Queensland, 1871. (I. H. 1879, 368.) 
C. Normanbyana (Normanby's).* I. oblong-ovate, pin^ 
nate; pinnae numerous, contiguouSj linear, about 6in. 
long, Jm. \pide, acutely pointed, shghtly narrowed and 
decurrent at the base ; petioles dorsaUy compressed, with 
both faces angular and the base clothed with furfura- 
ceous down. New South Wales, 1875. 
C. rCTOluta (rolled back).* I. dark green, pinnate, 2ft. to 
6ft. long. Stems very stout, bearing a very handsome 
crown of leaves. China, 1737. In old plants, the stem is 
sometimes 7ft. high, and then branches, thus presenting 
a very unique and massive appearance. (B. M. 2963, 2964.) 
C. Rinmlnlana (Riumini's). I. erect, spreading towards 
the apex, pinnate; pinnae tapering to a fine point, rich 
bright green. Stem moderately stout. Philippine Islands, 
1864. A rare but handsome species. (1. H. 405.) 
C. Rumphll (Kumphius'). I. pinnate, 4ft. to 6ft. long; 
pinnae oin. to lOin. long, hardly lin. broad, linear, lan- 
ceolate, pale green, texture thin ; naked jiart of the 
petioles armed with a double row of short spines. Stem 
slender; summit bearing the crown of leaves. Indian 
Archipelago. 
C. slamensls (Siamese). I. about 30in. in length, oblong, 
pinnately divided into about sixty-five pairs and one ter- 
minal segment, all linear-lanceolate, abruptly spine- 
pointed at the apex, and decurrent at the base along the 
rachis, which is puberulous and rounded. Stem stout. 
Cochin China, 1878. This species closely resembles 
C. circinalis. (L H. 433.) 

CYCIiAHIZSIT (from TcyTclos, circular; referring 
to the spiral peduncle). Sowbread. Obd. Primu- 
lacecB. A very distinct genus of greenhouse and 
hardy plants, with circular compressed perennial 
rootstocks, from which the leaves and flowers 
spring. Calyx five-partite ; corolla tube short ; 
limb large, deeply lobed; lobes refiexed. Leaves 
all radical, petioled, broad. The hardy species are 
beautiful dwarf-flowering subjects, well adapted for 
growing in well-drained positions on a rookery, 
or, iu' the case of those sufficiently plentiful, for 
naturalising in the grass by woodland drives, 
where it is cool and shady. C neapolitanum 
succeeds if treated in this way. It flowers pro- 
fusely in early autumn, at flrst destitute of leaves, 
and, at this season, produces a pretty effect. The 
very numerous varieties, so much cultivated in 
pots, are the offspring of O. persicum. By selec- 
tion and good culture, these have been already 
brought to a high state of perfection, and new varieties, 
of vigorous growth and with distinctly-coloured massive 
flowers, are still annually selocted. 

Propagation of Cyclamens, whether species or varieties, 
is effected by seed, which are never in better condition 
for sowing than when freshly gathered. The hardy kinds 
should be sown in pots and placed in a cool frame. As 
soon as the seedlings appear, they should te grown on 
in a finime until sufficiently strong to be placed out in 
their permanent positions. A well-drained soil is essential, 
and a sheltered situation, with protection in winter, is 
to be preferred. All varieties reproduce themselves 
tolerably true from seed, if kept isolated when in flower, 
to prevent cross-fertilisation. 
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Cyclamen — continued. 

Cultivation in Pots. Few plants are better adapted 
to pot culture for winter and spring decoration than varie- 
ties of 0. persicum (see Fig. 586), and few produce such 
a profusion of flowers in return for the moderate amount 
of care bestowed. A system of completely drying off in 
summer was once thought a good plan ; but this has now 
been abandoned by all good cultivators as most unnatural, 
and the plants are grown from the seedling to the 
flowering stage without a check of this sort. Seeds are 
best sown in the autumn, as, if left until spring, a loss 
of time is effected in the growth of the plants that are 
intended to flower the following winter or spring. Ordinary 
pots or pans should be fllled with a, compost of light 
sandy soil, the seed placed thinly over the surface, then 
pressed in, and slightly covered. A temperature of 
55deg. will be sufficient to insure germination, the time 
occupied varying according to the age of the seed. When 
the seedlings appear, they must be raised near the 
light, to prevent them becoming drawn, and, as soon 
as large enough, pricked off — several in a Sin. pot 
— and kept like this in a similar temperature till spring. 
They may then be placed singly in Sin. pots, and grown 
on in frames during the summer, with plenty of air after 
becoming established, and also shading from bright sun- 
shine. By July, most of the pots will be filled with 
roots, and the plants should then be shifted into others, 
Jiin. or 6in. in diameter, in which they will flower. Good 




Fig. 581. Cyclamen persicum, showing Eootstcck and 
Mode of Booting. 

drainage must be insured, and a compost used of equal 
parts loam and leaf soil, not, in any case, adding rank 
manure. The roots proceed from the base of the fleshy 
rootstook (see Pig. 581), and this should be about half- 




Cyclaniejl — continued. 
covered with soil, leaving the tops clear whence the 
flowers and leaves proceed (see Fig. 582). The after 
cultivation consists chiefly in keeping the plants, at all 
times, in a. light airy place, near the glass, to prevent 
drawing, and thereby weakening them. Shade in bright 
weather only, apply water liberally, and syringe on fine 
afternoons, to keep the plants clean and encourage growth. 

Cyclamens may be grown on a second year by drying 
moderately and resting for a time, afterwards reducing 
and repotting. They should receive similar treatment to 
that previously advised for young plants, but the flowers 
are generally earlier and smaller a second year. It is not 
advisable to save plants after this age, as seed sown each 
year wiH keep up a stock, and young plants are much to 
be preferred. If no seed is required, the flowers should be 
removed when over. 

Insects. Cyclamens are particularly subject to injury 
from Green Fly, Eed Spider, and Thrips, at all stages of 
growth. Neither must be allowed to obtain a footing, or 
the leaves will soon become curled and irreparably injured. 
Fumigating frequently, but not too strongly, will destroy 
fly and many of the Thrips. Sponging the leaves, or dipping 
them in soft soap water, and afterwards in clean water, is 
the best remedy for clearing Cyclamens of spider. These 
pests should be frequently looked for, and, when first ob- 
served, measures at once taken to arrest their progress. 

C. afrlcannm (African).^ fl. white or red tinted, with a bright 
purple spot at the base ; corolla segments oblong-spathulate, 
auricled at the base, gin. to lin. long. September and October. 
I. fully developed in December, cordate, orbicular, reaching a 
length and breadth of 6in. to 8in., with both large deltoid teeth 
and copious irregular intermediate smaller ones, thin in texture, 
and beautifully marbled with white. Tuber very large, with 
fibres from all over the surface, h. 4in. to 6in, Calcareous 
Mountains of Algeria. This very fine plant is closely allied to 
C. 7ieax)oUtanu'nit and, according to Mr. Baker, is but a sub- 
species or geographical race of it. (B. M. 5758.) 

C. Clllclcum (Cilician).* fi., corolla segments pure white, with a 
bright purple basal blotch, oblong-spathulate, acute, not auricled 
at the base. October, I. developed at the same tiine as the 
flowers, sub-orbicular, entire, with close basal lobes. Kootstock 
a large regular depresso-globose tuber, with the slender root fibres 
in a tuft isom its base. A. 4in. Cilicia, 1872. This species some- 
what resembles C. eurtypcRutn^ but may be distinguished from 
that by its calyx segments. 




Fig. 582. Cyclamen persicum, showing Rootstock and 
Manner of Flowering. 



Fig. 583. Cyclamen Coum. 

C. Coum (Coum).* jl. usually deep red, inodorous ; corolla the 
smallest of all the species, with oblong-spathulate segments. 
February and March. I. cotemporary with the flowers, with a 
shorter petiole than in any of the others, quite orbicular, firm in 
texture, neither lobed nor toothed, nor variegated with white, 
tinted purple beneath. Rootstock a depresso-globose tuber, with 
slender root fibres in a tuft from the base. 7s. ?in. South Europe 
and Asia Minor. See Fig. 583. (B. M. 1.) The two principal 
varieties of this in cultivation are C. album, with white, and C. 
cameum, with rose-red, corolla segments. C. orbiculatum, given 
by some authorities as a species, is doubtless a vaiiety of this. 

3 H 
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Cyclamen — continued. 



Fig. 584. Floweti, Bud, and Leaf of Cyclamen europ^eum. 



C. europseum (European). Jl. bright red, very fragrant ; corolla 
segments oblong-spatliulate, iin. to ^in. long. August to October. 
I. produced at the same time as the flowers, ovate-orbicular, 
deeply cordate at the base, with close lobes, moderately firm in 
texture, marbled with white above, tinted with purple beneath, 
entire or minutely crenxilate, always without large deltoid teeth. 
Rootstock a depresso-globose regular tuber, with slender fibres 
from all over its lower half, the tufts of leaves and flowers often 
connected with it by a rhizome 2in. or 3in. long. h. 4in. Central 
and Southern Europe, widely dispersed, 1596. See Fig. 584. 
C. Cliiifii (B. R. 1013), C. lUtorale (B. R. 1846, 56), and C. Pealci- 
anum (F. M. 262) are Italian forms of this species, with much 
longer and more delicate flowers, 

C, grsecum (Greek). Jl. pure white, with a bright purple spot at ■ 
the base ; corolla segments oblong-spathulate, auricled at the base, 
iin. to Jin. long. September and October. I, not developed till 
after the flowers, cordate-orbicular, obtuse, small, firm in texture 
for the genus, irregularly denticulate, but without lar^e deltoid 
teetli, distinctly zoned with white above, and tinted with purple 
beneath. Tuber large, red, often irregular in form, ^vith a few 
fibres in a tuft from its base. Mountains of Greece. A well 
marked specie^, not unlike C neapolitanum, but quite different 
in leaves and tuber. 

C* itoericum (Iberian).* Jl. bright red in the type, with a brighj; 
pui-ple spot at the base ; corolla segments oblong-spathulate. 
February and March. I. cotemporary with the flowers, ovate- 
orbicular, very obtuse, entire or faintly undulated at the edge, 
firm in texture, distinctly zoned with white. Tuber globose, 
larger than in C Coum, with the sleiuler root-fibi'cs in a tuft from 
the base. k. 3in. Caucasus, 1831. This, according to Mr, Baker, 
is but a sub-species or geographical race of C. Couth, but far supe- 
rior to it for decorative purposes. (S. B. F. G. 9, under name of 
C. vemum). There is a fine garden variety, C. AtJdnsii, raised by 
Mr. Atkins, of Paiijswick ; and a form having large pure white 
flowers, with a bright-coloured purple spot at the base of each 
segment (flgiired in F. d, S. 2425). 

C. neapolitanum (Neapolitan).* Jl. white or red, with a bright 
violet-purple spot at the base ; corolla segments oblong-spathulate, 
with a distinct auricle on both sides at the base, iin. to |in. long. 
August and September. I. developed before the flowers disappear, 
cordate, ovate, finally 3in. to 4in, long and broad, very variable in 
shape, thin in texture, usuallyfumished with several large deltoid 
teeth, and often, but not always, with minute small ones. Root- 
stock a very large depresso-globose tuber, sometimes attaining 
1ft. in diameter, with fibres produced from all over its surface. 
Central and Southern Europe, widely dispersed ; naturalised in 
several places in Britain. See Fig. 585. 

C. persicuxn (Persian).* Jl. inodorous in the type; corolla the 
largest of all the species ; segments white in the tvpe, with a 
bright claret-purple blotch at the base, oblong-spathulate, not 
auricled at the base. March and April. I. cotemporary with 
the flowers, ovate, irregularly crenate on the margin, moderately 
firm in texture, distinctly variegated with white. Rootatock a 
depresso-globose regular tuber, much larger than in C. Coum, 
with a dense mass of fibres from all over the under side. k. 6in. 
Greece, Palestine, and other parts of Syria, 1731. This is the finest 
of all the species. See Figs. 581 and 582. There are a large 
number of garden varieties (see Fig. 586), the most striking of 
wliich 'are figured in F. M. 2435. C. album punctatum, C. alep- 
picum, and C. gi^anteum, are merely garden forms of this 
species. 
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Fig. 585. Cyclamen neapolitanum, showing Single Flower, 
Bud, and Habit. 

C. repandum (repand). Jl. rose-red, "with a bright purple basal 

spot ; corolla segments im. to fin. long, oblong-spathulate, not 
auricled at the base. March to May. I. cotemporary with the 
flowers, ovate-deltoid, cordate at the base, with an open sinus, 
thin in texture, zoned with white, tinged with purple beneath. 
Rootstock a small globose tuber, with a few slender fibres in a 
tuft from its base. South Europe. (B. M. 1001, under the name 
C. hedercefolium.) 




Fig. 586. Cyclamen persicum, Garden variety. 



Varieties. Mixed seed from a good strain are best for 
general cultivation, as they can be procured mucli cheaper, 
and the produce represents a much greater diversity of 
colour, than would be obtained from a few named varieties. 
These latter, in many cases, soon become superseded by 
still better selections, and are of most use to seed raisers 
for fixing a select strain. What is termed the giganteum 
type is one that has flowers of immense size, but less in 
number. The flowers in this and the ordinary section vary 
in colour from pure white to dark purple, and some have 
two or more colours beautifully blended. 

CYCLOBOTHBA. See Calochortus. 

CYCLODIUM. See Aspidium. 

CYCLONEMA MYRICOIDES. See Cleroden- 
dron myricoides. 

CYCLOFELTIS. See Aspidium. 
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CYCNOCHUS (from Icyknos, a swan, and aiMhen, a 
neck ; in reference to the long and gracefully curved 
column). Swan Neck. Obd. OrchideiB. The species of 
this genus are deciduous. Flowers large, produced from 
nearly the top of the bulb. Pseudo-bulbs thick and fleshy, 
6in. to lOin. high, with three or four leaves on the top 
of each. Propagation is effected by dividing the bulbs 
when they commence to start into growth. For cultural 
and structural remarks, see Catasetum. 

C. anreum (golden).* fl. light yellow, disposed in long, closely-set 
racemes, h. 1ft. Central America, 1851. A remarkable and 
handsome species. (P. F. G. 75.) 

C. barbatum (bearded).* fi, small, but very pretty ; sepals and 
petals greenish-white, spotted with pink ; lip the same colour, 
and beautifully fringed. June. New Grenada. Very scarce. 
(B. M. 4479.) 

C. cblorochllum (gi-eenish-yellow-lipped). fl. large, very 
fragrant ; sepals and petals yellowish-green ; lip lighter. June, 
July. ft. 2ft. Demerara, 1838. 

C. Egertoniannm (Egerton's).* fl. dark purple; sepals and petals 
membranaceous, recurved ; di.<(lc of lip roundish, broken into 
clavate processes ; column slender, very long ; raceme pendiUous, 
very long. Autumn, ft. 2ft. Mexico, 1835. (G. C. 1843, 775.) 

C. Lehmannl (Lehmann's).* fl., sepals salmon-coloured; petals 
and lip orange ; peduncle many-flowered. I. long, petioled, 
cimeate, oblong acute, very strong. Pseudo-bulbs about 7in. 
long, elongate, pear-shaped, furrowed. Columbia, 1880. Syn. 
LTidd&mxinnia Lehmanni. 

C. Loddlgesii (Loddiges').* fl. 4in. across ; sepals and petals of a 
brownish-gi'een colour, with darker spots, and bearing some 
re.^emblance to the expanded wings of a swan ; spikes three or 
four-flowered. Surinam, 1830. Very curious and desirable. 
(B. M. 4215.) 

C. macnlatum (spotted), fl. buff-colour, thickly spotted with 
purple ; numerously produced on a long raceme. Pseudo-bulbs 
very short, ft. 1ft. Mexico, 1839. (I. H. 20, 143.) 

C. musclfernm (fly-bearing). Jl. pale brown ; sepals linear-lanceo- 
late, dorsal one refracted ; petals linear ; lip membranous, hastate; 
lateral segments linear, ascending, middle one bearded at base, 
tongue-formed at apex ; racemes loose. Early spring. A. 1ft. 
Columbia, 1849. (P. F. G. iii. 29, 248.) 

C. pentadactylon (flve-fingered). /. very large ; sepals and 
petals pale yellow, tinged with green, with broad chocolate- 
coloured blotches ; lip of the same colour, divided into five parts, 
like a man's hand. ft. 1ft. Brazil, 1841. Very curious. (B. K. 
29, 22.) 

C- ventricoBum (inflated), fl. very sweet-scented ; sepals and 
petals greenish-yellow, with a white lip. July, August, ft. 2ft. 
Guatemala, 1835. 

C. Warscewiczli (Warscewicz's).* fl. green, those on one spike 
much larger and totally different in appearance one from the 
other, so much so that, seen separately, they would be taken as 
belonging to different genera ; the flowers on the shorter spike, 
with the broad segments and simple lip, are probably female, 
while the smaller and more numerous flowers on the longraceme, 
and which have a much-divided lip, are male. 1879. (G. C. n. s., 
xii. 493.) 

CTDOITIA (from Kydon, in Crete, where the tree grew 
in large numbers, and where, perhaps, the Greeks first 
became acquainted with it). Quince. Okd. Bosacem. 
Hardy deciduous trees and shrubs. Flowers large, either 
solitary, or few together in a kind of umbel. Pome closed, 
five-celled ; cells cartilaginous, many-seeded ; seed covered 
with mucilaginous pulp. Leaves undivided, quite entire, 
or serrated. For culture, &c., see Quince. 

C. chinensis (Chinese), fl. light rose-colour ; calyx Hve-parted, 
reflexed, downy inside. Spring, l. stalked, coriaceous, oval, 
finely serrated. China. Small tree or large shrub. (B. E. 905.) 

C. japonica (Japanese).* fl. deep scarlet, solitary, or two or three 
together, produced the greater part of the year ; calyx glabrous ; 
lobes short, obtuse, entire, fr. gi-een, very fragrant, but not 
edible, ripening in October. I. oval, somewhat cuneated, crenate- 
serrated, quite glabrous on both! surfaces ; stipules reniform, 
serrated, ft. 5ft. to 6ft. Japan, 1815. " One of the most desirable 
deciduous shrubs in cultivation, whether as a bush in the open 
lawn, trained against a wall, or treated as an ornamental hedge 
plant. It has also been trained vq> with a single stem as a 
standard; and, in this character, its pendent branches and 
numerous flowers give it a rich and striking appearance, especially 
in early spring. It is difficult to unite with its congeners by 
grafting ; but, if it could be grafted standard high on the Pear, 
the Hawthorn, or even the common Quince, it would form a most 
delightful little tree. Eeadily propagated by layers or suckers, 
and it also grows by cuttings." See Fig. 587. There are many 
varieties, including a white, as well as a double red-flowered 
form. 



Cydonia — continued. 

C. Maulel (Manle's).* fl. bright red. Apiil. fr. golden-yellow, 
produced in great abundance, agreeably perfumed, but exceed- 
mgly acid to the taste ; it, however, makes an excellent conserve. 
I. somewhat smaller than those of C. japonica, and plant dwarfer 
and more compact in habit. Japan, 1874. One of the most 
beautiful of recently introduced shrubs. Syn. Pyrus Maulei. 
(B. M. 6780.) 




Fig. 587. Cydonia japonica, showing Flowering Branch, Fruit, 
and Single Flower. 



C. vulgaris (common). Common Quince, fl. white or pale 
red, large, few, disposed in a kind of umbel. May or June. 
fr. varying in shape in different varieties, glandular, oblong, 
ovate, or obovate ; it has a peculiar and rather pleasant apple- 
like smell, and an austere taste. I. ovate, blunt at the base, 
quite entire, clothed with white tomentum beneath, as well as 
the calyces and pedicels, ft. 20ft. South Europe, 1573. (Enc. T. 
and S. 450.) See also Quince. 




Fig. 588. Fruiting Branch of Cydonia vulgauis lusitanica 
(Portugal Quince). 

C. V. lusitanica (Portuguese). Portugal Quince. This has 
broader leaves and larger fruit than the two under-mentioned 
kinds ; and, being of more vigorous growth, it is better adapted 
for use as a stock for Pears. See Fig. 588. 
C. V. maliformis (apple-shaped), fr. apple-shaped. 
C. V. pyriformis (pear-shaped), fr. pear-shaped. 
CYLHTDBiICAL. Cylinder-shaped ; round. 
CYLISTA (from kylix ; in reference to the calyx being 
very large). Okd. Leguminosce. A stove evergreen 
woody twiner, with axillary simple racemes of yellow 
flowers, pinnately-trifoliolate leaves, and rhomboid or 
ovate, acute, stipellate leaflets ; bracts large, caducous. 
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Cylista — contimted. 
It thrives in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings will 
root in Band, if placed in bottom heat, and covered with 
a glass. 

C. albiflora (white-flowered). A synonym of BhynohoHa cyano- 

sperma. 
C. BCariosa (scaiious). fi. pale yellow, mixed with red ; calyx 

very large, scarious, with the upper segment emarginate, lower 

one very large. East Indies, 1806. 

CTKBIDIUM (from Tcynibe, a boat; referring to a 
hollow reoesa in the lip). Obd. OrchideiB. A genus of 
about thirty species of stove orchids, for the moat part 
natives of India, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, and China, two species are 
African, three Australian, one New 
Caledonian, and one Japanese. Many 
of them have small and inoonspiouons 
flowers; but a sufficient number of 
handsome apeoiea are to be found in the 
genua to induce the cultivator to have 
it well repreaented in any house, how- 
ever small. Their characteristic features 
are to be found in the long, narrow, 
sword-shaped leaves, and in the label- 
lum, which is ornamented with a pair 
of curved elevated lines on the lower 
part; the sepals and petals are linear- 
oblong. When once established, Cym- 
bidinma are not difficult to grow; but, on account of 
their thick fleshy roots, they are by no means easy to 
restore, if imported in a bad state. They succeed best 
cultivated in pots, aild should be placed in a compost 
of good rough peat, sphagnum, and a little sharp sand. 
The thin-leaved kinds, eapecially, must never be dried, or 
the loss of many leaves wiU, as a consequence, follow, to 
the great disfigurement of the plants; but it should be 
borne in mind that there must be a great difference 
made in the quantity supplied during the summer and 
winter. Cymbidiums, when not growing, should be kept 
somewhat cool, and plenty of fresh air given at all times, 
avoiding cold ohUla. 



Cymbidiiuu — continued. 
C. affine (kindred), fl. white, with a few purplish dots on the 

anterior of the lip ; racemes many-flowered. I. linear-acuminate, 

rigid. India, WIS. (F. M. n. s. M6.) 
C. aloifolimu (Aloe-leaved), fi. rich pale purple, with a long, 

almost black, stripe down the centre ; spikes drooping, many- 




FiG. 590. Flower op Cymbidium gigantehm. 



East 




flowered. September. I. very thick and fleshy, h. 1ft. 
Indies, 1789. (L. B. 0. 967.) 
C. bioolor (two-coloured).* fl. resembling those of C. aim- 
folium, but distinguished from that species by the presence 
of a sac at the bottom of the lip, and also a number of stains 
and stripes of very deep crimson. April. Ceylon, 1837. 

C. canalloulatum (channelled).* fl., 
sepals and petals purplish - browny 
ed^ed with green ; lip greenish-white, 
with a row of pink spots just within 
the edge ; racemes drooping, bearing 
numerous moderate - sized flowers. 
April. I. broadly linear - elongate, 
keeled. Stem short, compressed, 
almost pseudo - bulbous. North- 
eastern Australia, 1870. (B. M. 5851.) 
C. Dayannm (Day's).* fi. yellowish- 
white, marked with port- wine coloured 
streaks on the middle lines of sepals 
' and petals, and a similar border and 
numerous small streaks on the lip ; 
racemes many-flowered, pendulous. 
(. about 4ft. long, narrow. Assam. 
1869. 

C. Devonianum (Duke of Devon- 
shire's).* fl., sepals and petals light 
brown, with duU mauve-purple streaks 
and blotches ; lip white, with nu- 
merous dark purple lines and blotches, 
the acute, reffexed, anterior part 
wholly of a fine dark purple, almost 
rhomboid ; racemes noddmg, many- 
flpwered. I. lanceolate-oblong, acute, 
with long channelled petioles. India 
1837. (P. M. B. 10, 97.) 

C. ebumeum (ivory).* /. delloiously 
fragrant, very handsome, large, Tulip, 
like ; sepals ivory-white ; petal and 
lip stained with pale yellow ; racemes 
erect, usually one (but sometimes 
two) flowered. February. I. narrow, 
sword-shaped, distichous, bright Ught 
green. With age, this very rare spe- 
cies forms a stout stem-lUte pseudo- 
bulb, but, when young, it shows no 
sign of this. East Indies, 1815. 



Fig. 689. Cymbidium ebubneum. 



Fig. 589. (B. B. 33, 
one or two varieties. 



67.) 



See 
There are 
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Cymbidium — continued. 

C. glganteum (gigantic).* Jl. large ; sepals and petals brown ; 
lip brown, stained with yellow and blotched with purple ; racemes 
erect, many-flowered. Winter and spring, lasting several weeks 
in beauty. The plant has a distinct pseudo-bulb, which is clothed 
with the broad sheathing bases of the long sword-like leaves. 
Northern India, 1837. A strong and bold-growing species, but 
somewhat shy at flowerering See Fig. 590. (P. M. B. xii. 241.) 

C* Hookeriannm (Hooker's).* Jl. very large, upwards of 4in. in' 
diameter ; sepals and petals green ; lip straw-coloured, deep 
yellow at the margins, round which are large blotches of rich 

Eurple ; racemes erect. Sikkim Himalayas, 1866. A fine cool- 
ouse species, similar to C. gigantewn in habit of growth, but 
striped with greenish-yellow at the base of the leaves. (B. M. 
5574.) 

C. Huttoni (Button's).* fl. rather large ; petals wholly of a deep 
chocolate-colour ; sepals and lip thickly marked with transverse 
chocolate-coloured bars on a whitish ground ; racemes long, 
drooping, radical. I. twin, coriaceous, nerveless. Pseudo-bulbs 
elongated. Java, 1857. A remarkably distinct species. (B. M. 
5676.) 

C. Leachianum (Leach's).* n., sepals and petals ligulate, acute, 
whitish-ochre colour, with a brown line running nearly to the 
apex : lip nearly totally brown except the wmtish disk with 
two keels, three-lobed ; racemes loose. I. linear-lanceolate, 
acute. Formosa, 1878. 

C longifollum (long-leaved), a, olive-green, brown, whitish. 
November. India, 1873. 

C. laowianum (Low's).* fi. large ; sepals and petals green, with a 
few faint sepia-brown lines over the strongest nerves ; lip whitish- 
yellow; disk of anterior lacinia in the beginning purple, later 
maroon brownish-purple, with a very narrow pallid border, a few 
spots at the base of lip. March. Burmah, 1877. (G. C. n. s., xi. 
405.) 

C. Mastersli (Masters').* fi. pure ivory-white, saving a stain of 
pink on the lip, and with a fragrance like that of almonds ; 
racemes erect, many-flowered. Winter. Assam, 1841. In general 
appearance, the growth of this species resembles G. ehumeutn, 
but the leaves are longer, broader, and more recurved, and are 
destitute of the close sheathing base which is a striking feature 
*in that plant. (CJn., May, 1884.) There are one or more varie- 
ties of this species. 

C. ochroleucum. See Camaridium ochroleucum. 

C. Parishii (Parish's).* A very^rare and beautiful species. De- 
scribed as follows : sepals and petals ivory-white ; lip with an 
orange middle zone, and an orange disk to the anterior lobe, both 
painted with purplish-brown spots. The side lobes of the lip have 
numerous spots of a most lively purplish-violet, which gives the 
chief charm to the flower. The back side of the column is white, 
the e<^es are yellow, and the front side is yellow, with some 
brownish-purple spots on the foot. Peduncle two or three- 
flowered. I. Ijgulate, narrow, acute. Burmah, 1874. (W. O. A. 25.) 

C. pendnlum (pendulous), fi., sepals and petals brown ; lip red, 

striped with white ; racemes long, drooping, from 1ft. to 2ft. in 

length, many-flowered. July and August. I. erect, long, narrow, 

thick, leathery, dark green. Nepaul, 1838. A large-growing 

plant. (B. E. 26, 25.) 
C* p* purpureum (purple).* A very handsome variety, producing 

racemes from 2ft. to 3ft. long ; sepals and petals of a rich deep red ; 

lip white, with crimson markings. Bast Indies, 1868. 
C. sinense (Chinese).* fl. deliciously fragrant ; sepals and petals 

brown and purple ; lip yellowish-gTeen, spotted with purple ; 

racemes tall, erect, many-flowered. China, 1793. (L. B. C. 37.) 
C. tigrinum (striped). ;!. large ; sepals and petals greenish, 

yellow, spotted with red ; lip large, tapering to a point, middle 

portion white, striped with cross bars of purple, sides of the lip 

also purple. I. about 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs nearly round. 

Tenasserim, 1864. (B. M. 5457.) 

CYBIBIFORDt. Boat-Bhaped. 

CTmE. An inflorescence which is branched and cea- 
trifngal, the central flower a,lways opening firnt. Examplo : 
Cerastium. 

C7ITAITCKXJ1VI (from hynos, a dog, and ancho, to 
strangle ; in allusion to the poisonous properties of some 
species). Okd. Asclepiadew. A genus containing about 
eighteen species of twining herbs or sub-shrubs, natives 
of South Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. Umbels 
interpetiolar ; corolla sub-rotate, five-parted ; corona mem- 
branous, forming a loose cup or tube round the anthers ; 
anthers terminated by a membrane. Leaves opposite. 
The hardy species are of very easy culture in ordinary 
garden soil; and are readily propagated by dividing 
the roots, in spring. With the exception of the two 
species here described, nearly all require greenhouse 
treatment. 
C. acntum (acute), fl. white or rose-coloured, scented, in small 

stalked, axillary, or terminal umbels. July. I. lanceolate. 



Cyuanchum — continued. 

deeply cordate at the base. h. 2tt. to 12tt. South Europe, &e. 
Hardy climber. 
C. roseum (rosy).* fl. rosy-red. Summer. I. shortly stalked, 
narrow, linear, h. 1ft. to ifft. Western Asia. Hardy perennial. 
Syn. Cycoctonuin roseum. 

CYUABA (from hyon, a dog; the spines of the in- 
volncre being likened to dogs' teeth). Artichoke. Oed. 
Compositce. A genus containing about six species of hardy 
herbaceous thistle-like perennials, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and Canary Islands. Involucre broad, or 
sub-globose ; coriaceous bracts in many series ; receptacle 
fleshy, flat, densely setose ; pappus hairs many-seriate, 
plumose. Although some of these are much more gene- 
rally grown for economic purposes than for florioultural 
ornament, few plants are more stately or effective when 
planted in the backgrounds of borders or the outskirts 
of shrubberies. For culture and propagation, see Arti- 
choke (Crlobe) and Cardoon. 

C. Cardunculus. Cardoon. fl.-heads purple; scales of involucre 

ovate, August and September. I. spiny, all pinnatifid. h, 5ft. 

South Europe, 1658. (B. M. 3241.) 
C, borrlda (horrid), fi.-heads purple. August to September. I. 

pinnatifid, downy beneath, spiny ; spines of the base of leaves 

and pinnse connate at base. h. 6ft. South Europe, &c,, 1768. 

(S. F. G. 834.) 
C. Scolymus. Globe Artichoke. fi.-heads purple, very large ; 

involucre consisting of oval-obtuse, sometimes emarginate, downy 

scales. Autumn. /. long, nearly pinnatifid, somewhat spiny ; 

under surface covered with white cottony down. h. 3ft. to 6ft. 

1548. This is not a species, but merely a cultivated form of 

C. Cardunculus ; it is nowhere found wild. 

CYNIPS. See Galls. 
CYNIFS bosh:. See Bose-galls. 
CYNOGIiOSSUni (from l:i/o«., Tcunos, a dog, and 
glossa, a tongue ; in allusion to the form of the leaves 
of most species). Hound's Tongue. Obd. Boragmeoe. 
Tall, robust, downy biennials or perennials, soft to the 
touch, Eaoemes usually braotless, secund, terminal, simple, 
bifld, or twin ; corolla funnel-shaped, or sub-rotate ; throat 
closed by prominent scales. Leaves large, broadest at top. 
All the species are coarse-growing plants, but the flowers 
of some of them are very pretty. They are of the most 
easy culture in almost any soil or situation. Increased 
generally by seed, sown in spring, in the open border. 

C. cheirifolium (Wallflower-leaved), fl., corolla rose-coloured, 
processes of the throat deep red ; racemes bracteate, terminal, 
simple. June and July. I. lanceolate, obtuse, tomentose, hoary. 
h. 6m. to 1ft. South Europe, 1596. Biennial. 

C. Dioscoridis (Dioscorides'). fl., corolla red or flesh-coloured, 
with deeper veins ; racemes elongated, bractless, loose, usually 
terminal. June. I. narrow-lanceolate, acuminated, dilated at 
the base, rather hispid. A. IJf t. to 2ft. South-west Europe, 1820. 
Biennial. 

C. Officinale (officinal), fi., corolla reddish; processes of the 
throat purple ; racemes bractless, panicled at the time the flowers 
are open, terminating the branches and stem. June. I., lower 
ones broad-lanceolate ; superior ones broadest at the base, acute, 
canescent from downy tomentum. h. 2ft. Europe (Britain), 
Biennial. 

C. o, bicolor (two-coloured), fi., corolla white, with the pro- 
cesses in the throat red, and the limb marked with five red spots. 
I. lanceolate, narrowed at the base, downy ; upper ones sessile, 
cordate. Germany. Biennial. 

C. plctum (painted), fl., corolla purple or blue, elegantly marked 
with deeper-coloured dichotomous veins, which are branched 
at top ; racemes bractless. August. I. lanceolate acute ; upper 
ones ovate-lanceolate, cordate, finely tomentose. Stem bluntly 
angular, h. 2ft. South Europe, 1658. Biennial. (B. M. 2134.) 

C. virginicum (Virginian), fl., corolla pale blue ; racemes 
bractless. July. !., lower ones somewhat spathulate-lanceolate; 
superior ones clasping by a deep heart-shaped base, lanceolate- 
oblong, acute ; smoothish above and shining, but scabrous 
beneath. A. 2ft. to 5ft. United States. Perennial. 

CYNOItlETIlA (from Tcyon, a dog, and meira,_ a 
matrix; in reference to the shape and consistence of the 
pods). Obd. Leguminosae. Stove evergreen trees. Flowers 
red, rising from the main trunk of the tree. Legumes 
brown, edible. Leaves abruptly pinnate, consisting of a 
single pair of leaflets. About twenty species are known 
to science ; they are distributed over the tropical portions 
of both hemispheres. For culture, see Copaifera. 
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Cynometrai — continued. 
C. caullflora (stem-flowering), fi. white ; racemes rising in 
fascicles from the trunk, sometimes short and few-flowered, 
sometimes elongated and many-flowered. I,, leaflets emarginate 
at the apex. h. 30ft. to 40ft. East Indies, 18M. 

CYFELIiA (from hypellon, a goblet or onp ; referring 
to tlie form of the flowers). Oed. Iridece. Very pretty 
little half-hardy bulbons plants, comparatively rare in 
cnltiTation. Perianth segments free ; enter ones obovate, 
spreading ; inner ones much narrower, ereot, with recurved 
apices. Leaves plicate. Bulbs tunioated. They thrive in 
light soil, in a moderately sheltered position. If the roots 
are allowed to remain in the ground during winter, ample 
protection must be afforded; but it is generally more 
satisfactory to lift them, and plant again in spring. Pro- 
pagated by offsets ; or by seed, sown as soon as ripe, in a 
cool house. 

C. caerulea. See Marlca ceerulea. 

C. Herbert! (Herbert's).* fl. yellow, varying from a light shade 
to a deep chrome tint, sparingly produced on a stalk ; perianth 
segments ovate at the tip, somewhat contracted in the middle, 
and spotted or barred with a deeper colour at the base. July. 
I. lanceolate, tapering, h. 1ft. Buenos Ayres, 1823. (B. M. 2599, 
under the name of Tigridia Herherti.) 
C. peruviana (Peruvian), fl. two to three in a solitary stalked 
terminal cluster, fugacious, and appearing in succession from the 
spathe ; limb bright yellow, spotted at the base with red-brown ; 
stigma bright yellow, bifld, petaloid. I., stem ones glabrous, 
linear, papyraceous, plicate; basal ones vanished by the time 
the plant flowers. Bulb ovoid, tunicate. Andes of Peru, 1874. 
A very handsome species. (B. M. 6213.) 
C. plumbea (leaden-coloured), fl. lead-coloured, tinged with 
yeUow in the centre, solitary, widely expanded, very fugacious, 
lasting only a few hours ; stigma consisting of short, two-lobed, 
transverse, tender lobes. Autumn. I, distant, sword-shaped, 
plicate. Stem slender, 3ft. or more high. Mexico, 1833. A very 
remarkable plant. (B. M. 3710, under the name of Phalocallis 
plumbea.) 

CYPHRACESi. An extensive order of grass-like 
tufted plants, with solid, usually jointed, and frequently 
angular, stems. Leaves with their sheaths entire. The 
order contains few genera of horticultural value ; but the 
following include species worth notice : Garex, Gyperus, 
Papyrus, and Scirpus. 

CYFERTTS (from a Grecian appellation given to one 
of the species of this genus). Obd. Gyperacece. A genus 
of about 700 species of perennial (rarely annual) rush or 
grass-like herbs, of various habit. Flowers bisexual, 
glumaceous; spikes two-ranked, many-flowered; glumes 
of one valve, keeled, mostly all fertile, equal; bristles 
none ; stamens one to three. Leaves narrow, grass-like. 
Of the enormous number of species belonging to this 
genus, the following are amongst the only ones generally 
cultivated; these are valuable for decorative purposes. 
They may be grown in small pots, in a compost of loam 
and sand, with the addition of a little peat. Plenty of 
moisture is essential. Propagation is effected either by 
divisions, or by seed, sown in gentle heat. 
C. altemlfoUus (alternate-leaved).* Stems erect, numerous, dark 
gi'een, jointless, supporting a quantity of long narrow leaves, 
arranged in an umbellate manner, h. 1ft. to 2ift. Australia. 
The habit of this elegant greenhouse plant is very compact. 
It constitutes an excellent window subject. Perennial. 
C. a. variegatus (variegated).* A very pleasing form. Stems 
and leaves elegantly streaked with white, and sometimes wholly 
white. It is very useful for cutting, as well as for vase and table 
decoration, Ii. IJft. Greenhouse perennial. 
C. laxus (loose), fl., spikelets oblong, bluntish, greenish, or 
greenish-brown, six to sixteen-flowered ; glumes roundish-ellip- 
tical, mucronate, with a greenish spreading point. Stem triangular, 
glabrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. West Indies. This perennial plant is 
well adapted for table decoration ; and, to grow it successfully, 
requires to be placed in a damp greenhouse. (Q. C. n. s., ii. 99.) 

C. longus (long).* /I., panicle umbellate-corymbose, lax; spikelets 
linear, attenuated at each end; glumes three to flve-nerved. 
always erect, chestnut-red, with a green midrib. Autumn. I. 
two or three, in the lower half of the stem, grooved above, or 
shai-ply keeled beneath, scabrous at the edges, bright green and 
shining above, pale beneath ; sheaths reddish-brown at the base. 
Stem solitary, erect, triquetrous, stiff, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Europe and 
North Africa. England (but rare), in marshds and wet meadows ; 
abundant in the Channel Isles. An elegant perennial plant for 
margins of lakes, &e. (Sy. En. B. 1578.) 



CTFHIA (from kyphos, curved ; in reference to the 
stigma being gibbous). Oed. Gampanulacew. A genus 
containing about a score species of half-hardy pereimial 
herbaceous plants, natives (with the exception of one from 
Abyssinia) of the Cape of Good Hope. CoroUa bilabiate ; 
segments easily separated to the base, spreading at the 
apex. Leaves alternate, undivided, pinnate, and pinnatifid. 
They thrive in an equal mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
Cuttings will root readily under a hand glass, in a cool 
house. Some species have large tuberous roots, which 
must be kept quite dry when not in a growing state, 
or they will rot. They may be increased just as the 
stems begin to push out from the root, by cutting off as 
many of the shoots as are required, and placing them 
in a small pot, in the soil recommended above, with 
plenty of sand. The young plants should be kept dry 
till callused, but not covered with glass. They will soon 
form tubers of themselves, and the old plants will make 
fresh shoots. 

C. bullosa (bulbous), fl. pale blue. August. I. digitate ; lower 

ones pinnatifld, with unequal lanceolate lobes ; upper ones often 

simple. Stem rarely branched, ft. 6in. 1791. 
C. Cardamines (Gardamine-like). fl. racemose, on very short 

pedicels. July. I. pinnate, with ovate, toothed leaflets. Stem 

scape-formed, simple, h. 6in. 1823. 
C. Phyteuma (Eampion). fl. pink ; scape erect. February. I. 

oblong, crenated, ciliated, h. 3m. 1822. (B. B. 625.) 
C. volubilis (twining), fl. axillary, solitary, pedicellate ; corolla 

pale blue, ringent or bilabiate, about lin. long. I. entire and 

toothed, linear. Stems flliform, twining contrary to the sun's 

apparent motion. 1795. 

CTPHOEENTIA (from kyphos, a tumour, and Eentia; 
a Kentia-like Palm, having a, lateral protuberance on the 
fruit). Oed. Palmeai. For cultivation, see Areca. 
C. robnsta (robust)* is described as a very elegant plant, with 

pinnately-divided spineless foliage. New Caledonia, 1878. 

CYFKOMAITDIIA (from hyphoma, a hump, and aner, 
a man ; in allusion to the anthers forming a hump). Stn. 
Pionandra. Obd. Solanacece. In this genus there are 
about twenty-four species, all natives of South America. 
The only one worthy of mention here is 0. betacea, which 
is a handsome greenhouse shrub, thriving in a compost 
of loam and leaf mould. Propagated by seed ; or by cut- 
tings, placed under a hand glass, in bottom heat. 

C. betacea (esculent). Jl. in long pendulous racemes, when in 
bud purple, then greenish ; when fully expanded green, with a 
dark streak on the back of each segment, fr. reddish when ripe, 
egg-shaped ; an excellent substitute for tomatoes. I. somewhat 
succulent, stalked, shortly acuminate, entire, glossy dark green. 
Stem erect, arborescent, finally attaining a height of 12ft. to 14ft. 
South Brazil, 1836. Siti. Solanum fragmns. (B. M. 3684.) 

CYPHOSFEBMA (from Tcyphos, a hump, and sperma, 
seed ; in allusion to the form of the seed). Oed. Pahnece. 
A genus containing a, couple of species of unarmed stove 
palms, with stout annulated stems; both are natives of 
New Caledonia. The second species has not yet been 
introduced to cultivation, and that described below is 
much better known under its garden name of Eentia 
rohusta. For culture, see Areca. 

C. Vlellardii (Viellard's). I. pinnatisect ; s^ments coriaceous, 
elongate-ensiform. New Caledonia. Syns. Kentia niusta and 
E. Viellardii. 



CYFKESS. 



Cupressus. 



CYFKIFESIUM (from Kypris, Venus, and podion, a 
slipper). Lady's Slipper. Oed. Orchidem. This is one of 
the most interesting and important genera of the whole 
Orchid family, whether viewed from a botanical or horti- 
cultural point of view. One characteristic of the vast 
majority of orchids is the possession of only one perfect 
stamen, the two lateral ones being abortive. To this rule 
Gypripedivm forms an exception, possessing, as it does, two 
fertile lateral stamens, the central one (which is fertile in 
other orchids) being represented by a singular shield-like 
plate. The large inflated pouch which is formed by the 
labellum suggested both English and Latin names. This 
pouch plays a considerable part in securing the fertilisation 
of the flower. 
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Cypripedium — continued. 

Sir John Lubbock, speaking of C longifolium, says : 
" The opening into the slipper is small, and partly closed 
by the stigma and the shield-like body which lies between 
the two anthers. The result is that the opening into the 
slipper has a horseshoe-like form, and that bees or other 
insects which have once entered the slipper have some 
difficulty in getting out again. While endeavouring to do 
so, they can hardly fail to come in contact with the stigma, 
which lies under the shield-like representation of the middle 
anther. As the margins of the lip are inflected, the easiest 
exit is at the two ends of the horseshoes, and by one or 
other of these the insect generally escapes ; in doing which, 
howoTer, it almost inevitably comes in contact with, and 
carries off, some of the pollen from the corresponding 
anther. The poUen of this genus is immersed in a visoid 
fluid, by means of which it adheres first to the insect, 
and secondly to the stigma, while in most orchids it is 
the stigma that is viscid." 

Eef erenoe has already been made to the remarkable pouch 
by which the flowers are characterised : it may be added 
that the petals and sepals are narrow and rather long, ex- 
tending sometimes into slender tail-like appendages of 
great length. The blossoms are, in 
different species, yellowish, pink, or 
white ; in some instances, they are beau- 
tifully dotted and lined with pink or 
green, and in many kinds purple and 
brown, of various shades, are the pre- 
dominating colours. 

All amateur plant growers who are 
about to commence orchid growing, 
should begin with a few of the commoner species of 
Lady's Slipper, for the following reasons : they are not 
expensive, or difficult to cultivate, but thrive admirably 
amongst ordinary stove plants; they flower very freely, 
and continue in perfection a, long time. Some blossom 
in mid- winter, others during the summer months ; and 
those who wish for flue exhibition subjects cannot have 
more attractive or telling plants. 

Cultivation. Although Cypripediums are very easily 
cultivated, they differ from the majority of orchidaceous 
plants, inasmuch as they do not, in potting, require to be 
elevated above the rim of the pot, but inserted in the 
same manner as ordinary plants. The best soil for them 
is a mixture of two parts good peat, one part chopped 
sphagnum, one part thoroughly decayed leaf mould, and 
a portion of sharp silver sand. In potting, an important 
point for consideration is drainage. This must be thorough 
and effective, for, as these plants have no pseudo-bulbs 
to sustain them, they must not be dried off, as many 
other orchids are, during winter ; and, if the drainage is 
defective, the roots are sure to decay and the leaves 
shrivel. In the case of the hardier kinds of Lady's 
Slipper, a large portion of good friable loam, in addition 
to the above soU, is recommended. It has been frequently 
said that deciduous species of Cypripedium are very 
difficult to cultivate; but, with a suitable rather shady 
position and a little care, they will thrive aa well as 
many other herbaceous plants. 

C. acaule (stemless).* fl. solitary, large; sepals and petals 
greenish, shorter than the drooping lip, -which is of a beautiful 
"varm rose, blotched with purple. May and June. I. twin, broad, 
liffht green, sparingly clothed with short soft downy hairs ; from 
their centre arises the short scape. Northern United States, 1786. 
An extremely rare species, of great hardihood. (B. M. 192.) A 
white-flowered variety also occurs. 

C Atkus (Argus).* fl. white, rose, green, blackish-purple, and 
numle-brown March and April. I. handsomely tessellated with 
grey. h.m. Philippines, 1873. Stove. (B. H. 1882, 9.) 

c" arletimum (ram's-head).* fl. solitary ; sepals and petals 
'sreenish-brown ; lip red and whitish-veined. May. Stems leafy, 
stiff h 7in. to lOih. Northern United States and Canada, 1808. 
A neat little hardy species. (B. M. 1569.) 

C AshburtonlSB (Lady Ashburton's).* fl., dorsal sepal large, and 
not unlike C. barbatum ; petals ligulate, white, tinged with green, 
and veined with purple ; lip pale purple, tinged with yellow, and 



Cypripedmm — continued. 

slightly blotched with purple. I. ligulate, dark green, faintly 
reticulated. Stove. A handsome hybrid, raised from C. barbatum 
and C. imigne. (G. 0. n. s,, 1871, 1647.) 
C. barbatum (bearded).* fl. solitary; dorsal sepal large and 
broad, the lower portion beautifully flecked with purple, the 
upper half pure white ; petals similar in colour, ornamented with 
several tufts of black haira, which are produced from the purple 
shining warts bordering the upper edge of the petals ; lip large, 
blackish-purple. Spring and summer. I. distichous, oblong, light 
green, curiously blotched and spotted with irregular markings of 
very dark green, h. lit. Malacca, 1838. Stove. This is about 




I 
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Fig. 591. FLOWER OF Cypripedium barbatum, 

the most familiar species of the genus. See Fig. 591. (B. M. 
4234.) There are numerous forms of the' species, which vary 
considerably in the peculiar motthng of the leaves, and in the 
size and brilliancy of the colouring of their blossoms, so that, to 
insure a good typical form, intending purchasers should make 
their selection whilst the plants are in flower. The following are 
the best varieties : 

C. b. nigrum (black), fl. larger than those of any other form of 
the type, and the colour much darker. The foUage is finely 
variegated. It continues six weeks in flower. 

C. b. siiperbum (superb).* Much like the type, but with brightly 
variegated foliage, flowers more handsome, lip very dark, and the 
dorsal sepal purer white towards the apex. 

C. b. Veitcbiamum (Veitch's).* A very fine form, with spotted 



C. biflorum (two-flowered), fl., dorsal sepal very handsome, upper 
part white ; remaining parts of the blossom purplish-brown ; 
spikes nearly 1ft. long. I. elegantly variegated, h. 4in. India. 
Stove. Allied to C. barbatum. 

C. Boxallil (Boxall's).* fl., upper sepal of a beautiful fresh light 
green, with a narrow white border, covered with brownish-black 
spots; inferior sepal oblong-acute, shorter than the lip, light 
green, with lines of very small reddish-brown spots ; petals 
broadly cuneate at the base, dilated at the apex, blunt, light 
green, with a dark, rather broad bluish- violet line from the base of 
the middle line up to near the apex ; lip chiefly forming a blunt 
conical sac, with two channelled upright horns and a channelled 
claw, greenish-yellow, with a dense row of cinnamon spots under 
the orifice of the sac. Peduncle covered with dark blotches. 
India, 1877. Stove. (I. H. 345.) 

C. Calceolus.* Common Slipper, fl. usually solitary ; sepals and 
petals narrow, spreading, reddish-brown or maroon colour; 
labellum pale yeUow. I. glabrous, dark green, h. lan to IBin. 
North Asia and Europe (England). Hardy. See Fig. 592. (G. C. 
n. s.,xi. 813.) 

C. calurum. See Selenipedium calurum. 

C. candidum (white).* fl., sepals and petals greenish-brown ; lip 
white. Early summer, ft. 12in. North America, 1826. A neat 
and pretty species. Hardy. (B. M. 5855.) 

C. carlclnum. See Selenipedium carlcinum. 
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Fig. 692. Cypeipedium Calceolus. 

C. concolor (one-coloured).* . fl. cream-colouied, finely speckled, 
borne in pairs on dark brown stebis. I. beautifully variegated- 
Moulmeln, 1865. A very distinct stove species. See Fig. 593. 
(B. M. 5513.) 




Fig. 593. Cypkipedidm concolob. 

C Crossli (Cross's), fl:, dorsal sepal large, ground colour whitish, 
with a purplish blotch in the centre, from which spring lines of 
the same colour ; lower half of sepal marked with green lines ; 
lateral sepals whitish, lined with green, tipped reddish-purole ; 
lip reddish-purple. I. light green, blotched with darker colour. 
Peru, 1864. (B. H. 1865, 226.) 

C. Dayanum (Day's).* fi. large ; sepals white, with green veins ; 

Eetals purplish, tinged with green. May, June. I. with very 
eautifully distinct variegation. Borneo, 1860. Stove. (F. d. S. 
1527.) 
C. Dominlanum. See Selenipedlum Domlnlanum. 



Cypripedinm — contirmed. 

C. Druryi (Drury's).* Jl,, sepals greenish-yellow, covered outside 
with numerous dark hairs, middle line broad, black; petals 
broad, ligulate, bent a little downwards, each equally adorned 
with a broad black line over the middle; lip ochraceous, with 
numerous brown spots on its channelled base. h. 6in. India, 
1877. This stove species has the general habit of C. insigne, but 
the leaves are more acute and usually shorter, and the flower is 
very different. 

C. enryamdmin (large-anthered).* A very distinct hybrid between 
C. haritUwfth and C. Stonei. The sepals come near those of the 
latter, but the upper one is more blunt ; petals ligulate, rather 
broad, much longer than those of C. barbatv/m, much shorter 
than those of C. Sttmei ; the lip comes near that of C. bariatum, 
but is larger. (F. d. S. 2278, 2279.) 




Fig. 591. Cypripedicm Faibieandm. 

C. Falrleanum (Fairle's).* fl. solitary ; dorsal sepal large, white, 
beautifully streaked with green and brownish-purple; petals 
similar in colour and curiously curved at the ends; lip rather 
large, dull purple, suffused with dull brown and shaded with 
green, 2. about 3in. long, narrow, pale green, h. 1ft. Bast 
Indies. The flowers are produced in great abundance, and will 
last several weeks in full beauty if not sprinkled with water. It 
thrives best in a cool house. See Fig. 59*. (B. M. 5024.) 

Cgiittatum (spotted).* fl. beautiful snow-white, heavily blotched 
or marbled with deep rosy-purple, rather small. June. I. twin, 
broadly-ovate, downy, h. 6in. to 9in. Northern Bussia, Siberia, 
and North America, 1829. A very charming but rare hardy 
species, thriving in a shady position on rocfcwork or in a border, 
in leaf mould, moss, and sand ; it must be kept rather dry in 
winter. (P. F. G. 1, 183.) 

C. Harrlsianum (Harris's).* A hybrid between C. bariatwm and 
C. villoswTb. fl. larger than those of the first-named, yet inferior 
in size to C. vUlosum ; upper sepal broad, shining, dark purple, 
tipped with white ; petals rich purple ; lip claret-coloured, tipped 
with green. I, marked like those of C. barbatum, with the 
polished appearance of C. mlloBum. 

C. Haynaldlannm (Haynald's).* /., upper half of upper sepal 
faintly rose and white, lower greenish, beautifully blotched with 
brown ; inferior sepal pale green, slightly spotted brown ; lip 
green, with a rounded base ; raceme two or more fiowered. 
Winter. Philippines, 1877. This species comes very close to 
C. Lovtii. (B. M. 6296.) 

C. Hinokslanum. See Selenipedlum Hlnckslanum. 

C. lllrsutlsslmum (very hairy), fl. often 6in. across, solitary or 
in pairs, on erect hairy scapes ; sepals and petals green, shaded 
with purple, and dotted with brown ; lip greenish, with a pro- 
fusion of brown dots. March to May. I. pale green, about lOin. 
long, h, 1ft. Java. Less showy than many others, but well 
worth growing. Stove. (B- M. 4990.) 

C. Hookersa (Mrs. Hooker's).* fl. soUtary, on very long scapes ; 
sepals and petals yellowish-brown, the points of the latter being 
of a rich rosy-purple ; the pouch is somewhat small, brown, suf- 
fused with yellow. Summer. I, broad, obtuse; ground-colour 
deep black-green, beautifully variegated with irregular-shaped 
blotches of pure white. Borneo, 1868. Stove. (B. M. 5362.) 
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C. Inalgne (remarkable).* fl. solitary, often Sin. across ; dorsal 
sepal broad, large, yellowisli-green, faintly streaked with lines of 
reddish-brown, and the upper part pure white ; lip large, tawny- 
yellow, paler within. Winter^ lasting several weeks in beauty. 
I. long, strap-shaped, yellowish-green, coriaceous, distichous. 
Nepam, 1819. A well-known and very useful stove plant. See 
Fig. 595. (B. M. 3412.) ^,f^ 

- ' / 
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Fig. 595. Flower of Ctpripedium insigne. 



C !• Hanlei (Maule's).* This, though similar in general appear- 
ance to the type, is nevertheless distinct and beautiful; it is 
somewhat more delicate in its habit of growth. The flowers 
are produced at the same season of the year, but are much 
brighter in colour, the dorsal sepal being spotted duU purple, 
and fully half is snow white. Nepaul. (G. C. n. s.,xviii. 716.) 

C. 1. pnnctatnin Tlolacenm (violet-dotted). This differs from 
C. i. Maulei in its roundish-oblong, flat, dorsal sepal, and in the 
more definite colouring of the whole flower. Lip smaller, 
shining chestnut colour; petals light olive-green, shaded and 
netted with dark umber. (Gn., June 24, 1882.) 

C. Irapeajram (Irapean). Jl. about 4in. in diameter; sepals and 
petals of a uniform rich golden-yellow ; lip same colour, stained 
on the inside with reddish-brovm, much inflated; spikes many- 
flowered. June, July. I. broad, pale green, sheathing the stem 
at the base. h. 18in. Mexico, 1844. Stove. (B. E. 1846, 58.) 

C. J^onioum (Japanese), fi. solitary ; sepals greenish, covered 
with red spots ; petals and lip white, stained and tinged with 
crimson, forming a lovely contrast of colours. June. I. large, 
twin, cordate, with crumpled edges, light green, h. 6in. to Itt. 
Japan, 1874. Hardy. Distinct and uncommon. (G. C. n. s., ill. 625.) 

C. UevigatUlU (smooth).* Jl., sepals striped Inside with purple ; 
petals oin. long, very much twisted, beautifully blotched with 
chocolate, purple, and green ; lip yellow ; scape hairy, three or 
four-flowered. Spring. I. strap-shaped, long, thick, shining. 
Philippines, 1865. A very handsome stove species. Syn. 
C. phikppinense. (B. M. 5508.) 

C. Lawrenceanum (Lawrence's).* Jl., upper sepal very broad and 
round, much exceeding a half-crown piece, white, with numerous 
dark purplish shining veins ; lateral sepals very small, greenish- 
white, with dark purple spots ; petals divaricate, narrow, green, 
dull purplish at the top, ciliate ; lip very large. I. about 1ft. 
long, having on their inner surface a dark green mosaic on a light 
green, nearly whitish ground. Borneo, 1878. Stove. (B. M. 6432.) 
C. liOwU (Low's).* fl., dorsal sepal downy outside, pale green 
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within ; petals long, the basal half greenish, spotted with purple, 
wholly purple towards the end ; margins ciliated ; lip large, 
smooth, and shining, bluntly-oblong, light brown in colour, 
suffused with purple ; spike generally two-flowered, sometimes 
more. I. oblong-ligulate, light green. Borneo, 1847. A curious 
and beautiful stove species. (G. C. 1847, 765.) 

C. macramthmn (large-flowered).* Jl. deep rich purple, solitary, 
large ; lip much inflated. May, June. I. medium-sized, bright 
green, h. 9in. to 12in. Siberia, 1829. Hardy. (B. M. 2938.) 

C. MaBterslanmu (Masters's). Jl. green, white, coppery, biown. 
Malayan Archipelago, 1879. 

C> Uorganln (Mrs. Morgan's). Jl., dorsal sepal 2iin. long by 
IJin, broad, white, with purphsh streaks ; lower sepal smaller, 
with fewer streaks ; petals 5in. long and lin, broad at the widest 
part, whitish at the base, spotted with reddish-crimson ; lip 
large, rose-colour, veined with crimson, whitish beneath ; stami- 
node pale yellow. Hybrid raised by Messrs. Veitch between 
C. superbiens and C. SUmH. One of the largest and most beau- 
tifully coloured of all Cypripediums. (Gn., Jan. 20, 1883.) 

C nitcn i (shining). A hybrid between C. vUlosum and C. insigne 
described as follows : " Petals long, wavy, light brown, 
re colour, reticulate, very shining, as in C. viUosmn, the 
ipal and inferior one quite as in C. Maulei, but far larger ; 
estige of the narrow base of the superior one, as in 
C. villosum ; lip with long lateral 
horns of sac, and narrower, in the 
way of C villomm." 
C. nlvenm (snowy).* jl. wholly of 
a pure soft snowy white, save for 
a few freckles of cinnamon irre- 
gularly scattered over the sepals 
and petals, usually solitary, rarely 
twin. I. dark green on the upper 
side, irregularly blotched with 
lighter markings, the under side 
of a dull vinous red. A. 6in. Malay 
Archipelago, 1869. Stove. Described as one of the best. (B. M. 6922.) 

C. pardlnum (leopard-spotted).* Jl. large ; dorsal sepal white, 
striped with bright green; lower sepal smaller; petals broad and 
pointed, lower portion yellowish-green, spotted with purplish- 
black, the rest reddish-purple, and fringed at the edges with flne 
hairs ; lip light bright green, tinged with pale yellow ; spike 
two or three-flowered. I. mottled with various shades of green 
on the upper side, purplish beneath. India, 1869. Stove. 
(F. M. 51.) 

C. Farishll (Parish's).* Jl., sepals greenish-white, broad; petals 
much lengthened out, from 4in. to 51n. long, beautifully undulated, 
the lower half being of a rich purple ; lip purple, liin. long, 
purplish or yellowish-green ; scape sometimes 2ft. high, much- 
branched, three to six-flowered. Summer. I. distichous, leathery, 
and broad, h. 2ft. Burmah, 1869. Stove. (B. M. 5791.) 

C. parvlflomni (small-flowered).* fl. comparatively small, fra- 
grant; sepals and petals glossy deep brown - purple ; petals 
narrow and spiral ; lip bright yellow, and flattish from above. 
Stems leafy, IJft. to 2ft. mgh. North America, 1759. This 
species much resembles C. puhescens in habit and flower. 
Hardy. (B. M. 3024.) 

C. Petri (Mr. Peter Veitch's).* /. white, with green veins ; petals 
light-brownish, green at the base, covered on the whole border 
with long hairs ; lip greenish-brown. Malay Archipelago, 1880. 
Allied to C. Dayanum. 

C. phillpplnense (Philippine). A synonym of C. hevigatum. 

C. pubescens (downy).* Jl. large ; sepals and petals yellowish- 
brown, marked with darker lines ; lip pale yellow and flattened 
laterally ; petals narrow, spirally twisted, exceeding the large 
showy lip in length. May, June. Stems lift, to 2ft. high, 
pubescent. North America, 1790. A handsome hardy species, 
the root of which is employed aa a nervous stimulant, in the 
United States, and is considered equal to Valerian. The fresh 
plant sometimes causes the same symptoms of irritant poisoning 
as Rhus Toxicodendron. (G. C. n. s., xix. 785.) 

C. purpnratnin (purple). Jl. very like those of C. iariatum, 
except that the dorsal sepal has more pure white at the end. 
Winter. I. beautifully spotted. Sumatra, 1836. (B. E. 1991.) 

C. Sedenl. See Selenlpedlnm Sedenl. 

C. selllgemia (saddle-bearing).* /., scapes erect, bearing two 
or three flowers, which are larger than those of either parent ; 
upper sepal white, with broad blackish-crimson veins; inferior 
sepal smaller and whitish ; petals about 3in. long, deflexed with 
a partial twist, and traversed by crimson veins ; lip much like 
that of C. fiarhatum, but lighter in colour. A very fine hybrid 
between C. barbaium and C. loevigatum,' but quite distinct from 
either. See Fig. 596, for which we are indebted to Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons. 

C. spectaliile (showy).* fi. large, rounder in outline than is usual 
in the genus, the pure white sepals and petals being broadly ovate 
and not longer than the lip, whilst the large pouch, which is of a 
beautiful soft rich rose colour,' is very much inflated. June. I. 
bright and light green, profusely furnished with soft white downy 
hairs. A. IJft. to 3ft. Northern United States, 1731. It may be 
grown successfully either in a pot or the open border, thriving 
well in the shady part of a Ehododendron bed. See Figs. 597 
and 598. (Gn., March, 1877.) There are one or two forms. 

3i 
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C. Splcerlminm (Spicer's).* fi., upper sepal white, with a central 

Eurple line ; lateral sepak greenish, also with a central line ; 
p greenish-shining ; top of the column white, spotted with violet. 



East Indies, 1879. This handsome stove species comes close to 
C. Fairieanwm. (B. M. 6490.) 
C. Stonei (Stone's).* II., sepals large, broad, of a china- white hue. 



Cyprlpedinm — continued. 

both ends, dark shining green. Brazil, 1852. A very handsome 
species. (B. M. 5349.) There are two or three varieties, all 
worthy of cultivation. 
C. snperblens (superb).* -fl. very large ; sepals and petals large, 
broad, white, beautifully streaked and dotted with rich brown ; 
pouch alsoTery large, prominent, of a uniform rich brown ; scape 




Fig. 596. Flowers and Leap op Cttpripedium selligehum. 



striped and streaked with red and purple, and shaded with 
ochreous yellow ; petals 4in. or 5in. long, narrow, same colour as 
sepals ; lip dull purple, with reddish veins, large, having a very 
curious pouch, somewhat resembling a Turkish slipper in form ; 
scape usually three-flowered. I. about 1ft. in length, obtuse at 



erect, one-flowered. Spring and summer. I. oblong, blunt at the 
apex, beautifully mottled with dark green upon a yeilowish-green 
^95? ' ■ '''■ ''"«™«»«™- (F7f S. 

C. VeltchlaBnin (Veitch's). A synonym of C. nuperUms- 
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C. vennstiun (handsome).* Jl. medium size, solitary; sepals and 
petals greenish-white or pink, striped with bright green, the latter 
fringed in a somewhat remarkable manner; lip yellowish-green. 
■Winter. I. short, dark bluish-green above, curiously mottled and 
blotched with pale green, whilst the under side is pale purple. 
Nepaul, 1815. Cool-house species. (B. R. 788.) 




Fig. 597. Cypripedium spectabile. 



C. vemtelllM (glossy).* a hybrid raised between C. Argus 
and C. vUlosum, Jl. 4m. or Sin. across solitary, on a stout hairy 
scape If t. high ; in shape, they are nearest to C. villosum, with 
the petals longer, narrower, and less deflexed ; in colour, they 
present a remarkable combination of ochraceous brown, crimson, 
and green, with fainter spots on the petals than in C. Argus, and 
with the glossy vamished surface of C. villoswrn. Of robust habit, 
the leaves being as large as those of C. villomm, with the hiero- 
glyphic markings of C. Artjus. 

C. vexUlarium (standard).* A very handsome cross between 
C. Fairieanum and C. harbatum, the flowers being exactly inter- 
mediate, and combining, in a marked degree, the beauties of both 
parents. Sepals white, tinged with pale green at the base, and 
streaked andshaded throughout mth soft purple ; petals deflected, 
purple, slightly shaded with green ; pouch pale brown, tinged 
with yellowish-green, and veined with pale green. I. pale gTeen, 
blotched with a darker shade of the same colour. Very rare. 
(G. C. n. s., xlii. 781, under the name of C. selligerum.) 

C. vUloSUm (vUlous).* fi. solitary, often measuring 5in. across, 
and having a fine glossy appearance over their whole surface, 
which is orange-red, intermixed with light green and dark purple; 
lip large, protruding, bright light brown. May. I. light green, 
freckled on the lower part with dark spots, h. 1ft. India. 
Stove. (L H. 1857, 126.) 
The following hybrids are as yet very rare in cultivation : Ains- 

iBorthii, Arthurianum, calanthum, calophyllum, chloronmrwm, 

bieidum, mamuirophylUm, Meirax, melanopkthalmum, patens, 

poKtvm'porphyroepilvm, pycnopterum, mpereuiare, Swamnianum, 

and tetieUatum. 



CYBILLA (named after Dominico Oyrillo, M.D., a 
professor of botany at Naples, and author of " Collectio 
Plantamm Eariorum Eegni Neapol." 1788, " Tabulae 
BotaniosB," 1790 ; he died in 1799). Oed. Cyrillew. A 
small genus, containing two or three species (in reality 
perhaps forms of one) of greenhouse evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the southern parts of North America, West 
Indies, and Brazil. They thrive in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Cuttings root readily, placed in sand, 
under glass, with a small amount of bottom heat. 
C. amtillana (Antilles). Jl. white. July. h. 6ft. Antilles, 1824. 
C. racemiflora (raceme-flowered). Jl. white, disposed In slender 

racemose spikes ; corolla stellate, small, stimsh. June to 

August. I. obovate-oblong, shortly stalked, ft. 6ft. Southern 

United States, 1765. 

CYRIIiLIiJi:. A small order of evergreen shrubs or 
trees, differing from EricaceoB in their free petals and in 
the anthers opening in slits. Flowers usually racemose. 
Leaves undivided, exstipulate. The three genera are : 
Gliftonia, Costma, and Cyrilla. There are about eight 
species, aU confined to the warmer parts of the New 
World. 




Single flower of Cypripedium spectabile. 
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CTRTANTKEBA (from kyrtos, curTed, and anthera, 
an anther; in reference to the curved anthers). Oed. 
AcanthacecB. This is now generally looked upon as 
forming a, section of the genns Jacobinia. Soft-wooded 
stove plants. For culture, see Jnsticia. 
C. anrautiaca* Synonymous with Belojp&rone aurantiaca. 

C. Catalpeafolla (Catalpa-leaved).* fi. yellow ; thyrse large, com- 
pact; bracts and sepals linear-subulate. July. I. on longish 
petioles, broad, cordate, acuminate, entire, h. 6ft. Honduras, 
1848. (B. M. 414*.) 

C. Cbrysostephama (golden-crowned).* fl. bright golden-yellow, 
disposed in a terminal crown-like corymb. Winter. I. ovate- 
acuminate ; midrib and the nerves beneath of a vivid red. Stems 
obtusely tetragonal. Mexico, 1870. (B. M. 5887.) 

CYRTANTHUS (from kyrtos, curved, and anthos, a 
flower; the flowers bend down from the summit of the 
scape). Obd. Amaryllidece. A genus of about fifteen 
species of greenhouse bulbs, from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
some of them are not yet in cultivation. Flowers in- 
curved, tabular, clavate, six-cleft; segments ovate, ob- 
long; filaments inserted into the tube, conniving at end. 
Leaves elongate, narrow, sometimes flexnose. They thrive 
in strong, friable loam, leaf boU, and sand, and are best 
grown in deep, narrow, well-drained pots. The plants 
require a liberal supply of water when in a growing 
state. Propagated by offsets. 

C. angnstlfollns (narrow-leaved), fl. orange, drooping ; corolla 
cylindrical. May and June. I. linear, obtuse, ft. lit. 1774. 
(B. M. 271.) 

Ca lUtesoens (yellow). Jl, pale yellow, four to six, narrow, in- 
f undibulif orm ; filaments very short. February. I. narrow, 
linear, acuminate. 1836. A very interesting species. (B. M. 5374.) 

C. Macowani (MacOwan's). Jt. six to eight in an umbel, on short 
pedicels ; tube and limb bright scarlet, the former slightly curved, 
about lin. long, narrowed gradually from the base to the throat, 
where it is Jin. thick ; segments round-oblong, recurving, imbri- 
cating ; scape terete, purple, a little overtopping the leaves. I. 
one to three, narrow, hnear, 6in. long, Jin. broad. (R. G. 960.) 

C. M'KenU (M'Ken's). fl. white, sweet-scented. 1868. This 
closely resembles in structure C. luteseens, but is sufficiently 
distinct for garden purposes. It is described as a semi-aquatic, 
and is extremely free-flowering. (O. C. n. s., xiv. 766.) 

C. Obli^uns (obfique-leaved). /. numerous, in umbels ; corolla 
yellowish, variegated with orange-red and green, about 3in. long, 
drooping, tubular, somewhat fleshy and firm ; scape 2ft. or more 
high. May and June. I. coriaceous, lorate, obnquely twisted, 
blunt, distichous. 1774. (B. M. 1133.) 

C. sanguineus (blood-coloured), fl., perianth large, infundi- 
buliform, tubular at the base; Umb broad, of six oblong, 
spreading, recurved, mncronate segments, bright orange-red 
within, yellowish externally, with six red streaks ; scape terete, 
sub-glaucous, hollow, supporting a solitary flower. August. I. 
dark green, scarcely glaucous, radical, lanceolate, tapering into a 
rounded petiole, sUghtly keeled at the back and with a depressed 
line in front. 1860. A very handsome plant. (B. M. 5218.) 

C. uniflorus (one-flowered), fl. white, with a broad red stripe 
down the centre of each segment ; limb as long as the throat. 
May to August. I. solitary, linear, glaucous, ft. 6in. 1816. 
(B. B. 168.) 

CTBiTOCZiRAS (from kyrtos, curved, and keras, a 
bom; in allnsion to the curved horns of the corona seg- 
ments). Stn. Centrostemma. Obd. Asclepiadeae. This is 
now generally regarded as a mere section of the genus 
Soya. A stove evergreen tvriner, thriving in a fibry peat 
and sandy loam, with the addition of small pieces of 
charcoal, to render the soil porons. Cuttings of rather 
firm shoots will root if planted in sand, under a bell 
glass, and in bottom heat. 

C. multlflomm (many-flowered), fl., corolla white, tipped with 
bufi, silky inside ; segments of corona quite entire on the inner 
angles ; umbels slightly drooping. August. I. almost veinless, 
oval, acute, or acuminated, coriaceous, glabrous. Borneo, 1838. 
This plant bears^ in different gardens, the following names : Cen. 
trostermna rmiltijlorum, Cyrtocems Jloribundtmi, Oyrtoeeras Lind' 
leyanum, Oyrtoeeras rejlexwm, and Moya eoriaeea. 

CTRTOCKILXTM (from kyrtos, curved or concave, 
and cheilos, a lip ; referring to the form of the lip). Obd. 
Orchideos. This genus of small epiphytal orchids, now 
merged by the authors of the " Genera Flantamm " into 
Odontogloeswm, contains many species, of which only one or 
two are worth growing. For culture, '&c., see Brassla. 



Cyrtochilnm. — continued. 
C. Citrinum (Citron).* fl. citron-coloured, disposed in a loose, 
raceme, on a scape Itt. or more long, arising from the base of the' 
pseudo-bulbs ; lip very large, subrotund-panduriform. April. I. 
in pairs, linear-oblong, rather acute, sub-coriaceous, about 4in. or 
5in. long. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, short, ovate, somewhat com- 
pressed, furrowed. Central America, 1848. (B. M. 4454.) 

C* maculatum (spotted).* jl. green and purple-spotted, produced 
during the winter and spring months, on long spikes. I. and 
pseudo-bulbs dark green. Vera Cruz, 1837. 

CYBTOmiFHIiIiBIUIII. See Folypodinm. 



CYBTOiniUm FALCATUM. 

falcatum. 



Aspidiuiu 



CYBTOFERA. See Cyrtopodiiuu. 

CYBXOFHYI.I.Uai. See Fagrsea. 

CYBTOFODIUM (from kyrtos, curved, and pmis, a 
foot ; referring to the form of the labellum or lip). Stn. 
Cyrtopera, Oed. OrchidetB. A genus of stove epiphytal 
orchids, well worth cultivating where plenty of space can 
be allowed them. Ample pot room is most essential to 
successful culture. They thrive vigorously in a compost of 
rich fibrous loam and rotten dung. When growth is com- 
pleted, and the plant about to flower, a long rest, with 
little water, should be given, until it recommences to grow 
in spring, when moisture may be freely applied to the 
roots, and the temperature increased. Cyrtopodiums 
require the heat of the East Indian house when in an 
active condition ; at other times, a considerably lower 
temperature will suffice. 

C* Andersonl (Anderson's), fl. produced in fine spikes ; sepals 
and petals about equal, yellow, with a faint tinge of green ; lip 
three-lobed, rich yellow, side lobes large, erect, middle lobe 
spathulate. Spring. Pseudo-bulbs 5ft. mgh. Tropical America, 
1804. (B. B. 184178.) 

C. flavum (yellow), fl. large, borne in spikes upwards of 2ft. 
high ; sepals and petals rich yeUow ; lip nearly emerging out of 
the sepals, pale yellow, except the darker anterior part, where 
there are some beautiful brown dots on the anterior of the basilar 
pouch, ft. 3ft. East Indies, 1831. 

C* punotatum (spotted), fi., sepals and petals wavy, yellowish, 
spotted with brown _; lip three-lobed, clear yellow, lateral lobes 
incurved and brownish-red ; bracts large, greenish-yeUow, with 
purplish spots; panicle large, many-flowered. April. Brazil. 
(B. M. 3507.) This is more fioriferous than C, Andersoni, but not 
so tall. Even when out of flower, this species and the one 
just named form two noble plants, with their fine long curved 
leaves. They are, however, but rarely seen in cultivation. 

C. Simguineum (blood-coloured), fl. produced on scapes 1ft. to 
lift, nigh ; sepals and petals varying from pale red-purple to 
brown ; lip pale and rosy. Summer. Boot tuberous. Tropical 
region of S&kim. (B. M. 6161.) 

CYBTOSTACHYS (from kyrtos, curved, and stachys, 
a spike; in allusion to the curved spikes of flowers). Obd. 
PaVmece. A small genus containing two species of stove 
palms. For culture, see Areca. 

C. Benda (Renda). fl. greenish-yellow; spike of inflorescence 
drooping or pendulous. X, pinnae linear-ensiform, obtusely and 
unevenly bidentate, greyish underneath, ft. 30ft. Malay Archi- 
pelago. Syns. Areca erythropoda and Bentimelda Renda. 

CYSTACANTHUS (from hystis, a bladder, and Acan- 
thus ; referring to the inflated flowers). Oed. Acanthaceoi. 
A stove evergreen herbaceous perennial, thriving in a light 
sandy loam and fibry peat. Cuttings of young shoots will 
root, in spring or summer, if planted in sandy soil, in a 
hotbed, and covered with a bell glass. 

C. turglda (inflated), fi. white, reticulated with rosy-pmk lines, 
disposed m thyrsoid panicles ; throat yellow. ApriL I. opposite 
elliptic-lanceolate, 4m. to 7in. long. Plant glabrous, ft. 1ft to 
lift. Cochin China, 1859. Syk. Ueninia turgida. (B. M. 6043.) 

CYSTOFTEBIS (from kystis, a bladder, and ptene, a 
fern). Bladder Fern. Oed. Filices. A genus of elegant 
and graoefnl little hardy ferns, allied to Microlepia and 
Woodsia. Involucre membranaceous, sub-orbicular, in- 
serted by its broad base under the ebrus, which, at the 
beginning, it covers like a hood. Sori globose, placed on 
the back of the veins. For general culture, see Fevna. 
C. alplna (alphie). eti. 2in. to 4m. long, fronds 4m. to Bin. long, 
lin. to 2m. broad, oblong-lanceolate, triphinatifid ; main raclus 
winged above ; largest pinnro deltoid, lanceolate, lin. to Uin 
long, about Jin. broad; pinnules ovate-rhomboidal ; segments 
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Cystopteris— cowtmited. 

slightly toothed, sori small, two to twelve to a pinnule. Moun- 
tains of Europe (Teesdale, England) and Asia Minor. 

C. bulblfera (bulb-bearing), sti. 4in. to 6in. long, fronds bin. to 
12m. long, 3in. to lin. broad at the widest part, ovate-lanceolate, 
often much elongated upwards, bi- or tripinnatifid ; lower pinnules 
lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long ; segments linear-obJong, very slightly 
toothed, sori two to twelve to a pinnule. North America, 1638. 
Large fleshy bulblets are formed in the axils of the upper pinnie, 
which fall to the ground and become new plants. 

C. ftragills (fragile).* sti. 2in. to lin. long, fronds 4in. to Sin. long, 
Uin. to 2in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, tripinnatifid ; largest pinnse 
lin. to IJin. long, iin. to Jin. broad ; pinnules oblong-rhomboidal ; 
segments bluntly or sharply toothed, sori two to twelve to a 
pinnule. Temperate regions of both Northern and Southern 
hemispheres. This elegant little species is admirably adapted 
for growing in fern cases ; it has numerous more or less distinct 
varieties, the best of which are described below. Other forms 
are : decurrenSt interrupta, obtusa, and sempervirens. 

C. t, angrustata (narrow). Whole frond attenuated, and some- 
times even depauperated. Barely exceeding 9in. in height. 

C. f. dentata (dentate), fronds bipinnate, bluntly toothed, sori 
very close to the margin, ft. 6in. 

C. f. Dlcfeleana (Dickie's), fronds 4in. to 5in. in height, rich 
dark green ; pinnse all bending down somewhat, and overlapping 
each other ; pinnules slightly and bluntly toothed. An elegant 
form. 

C* montana (mountain), sti. slender, erect, 6in. to 9in. long. 
fronds about 5in. each way, deltoid, quadripinnatifid ; lowest 
pinnules deltoid-lanceolate, lin. to liin. long, about iin. broad ; 
segments out down to the rachis below ; lobes oblong, deeply and 
sharply toothed, sori small, eighteen to twenty-four to the lower 
segments, rftiz. wide creeping. Scotland (very rare). Mountains 
of Northern hemisphere. 

CTTISUS (etymology obscure; aeoordiug to some, 
from CythnuB, one of the Cyolades, where some of the 
speoiea were first fonnd). Obd. Leguminosce. A genus 
of abont thirty-eight species of shrubs (rarely Bpinons), 
confined to Europe, Northern Africa, the Canary Islands, 
and Western Asia. Flowers yellow, pnrple, or white, not 
honeyed. Leaves one to three-foliolate, or absent ; stipules 
minute. Two species (C. canariensis and 0. racemosus) 
are largely grown for greenhouse decoration, in spring; 
most of the others are either hardy trees, or shrubs, 
of the easiest possible culture. The latter are readily 
increased by seed, which are generally produced in 
abundance; or by layers. Some of the rarer kinds may 
be grafted on a commoner stock, or on seedling plants of 
the aUied genus, Ldbumvm,. 

Cultivation of Greenhouse Species. Propagation is ef- 
fected, in spring, by cuttings of the young wood, which, 
if taken when about Sin. long (with a heel preferred), 
inserted under a bell glass, and placed in heat, or in a 
close frame, will root readily. If gradually hardened, 
potted, and grown on, small flowering specimens may 
be obtained the following spring. As soon as the 
plants have finished flowering, they should be cut back, 
and kept in a close temperature of about 55deg., in order 
to induce growth. "When started, any repotting required 
should be seen to, and the plants returned to a similar 
place, and kept syringed. When established in the new 
soil, plenty of air should be admitted, and a thin shading 
applied in summer. The growing season will be com- 
pleted about August; the plants should then be placed 
outside until the appearance of frost. Keep quite cool 
all the winter, and gradually introduce a few specimens to 
a warmer house, in January, when the flowers will soon 
open. A succession may be kept up, if plants are avail- 
able, until June. Turfy loam, with a smaU. proportion of 
lumpy peat, and some sharp sand added, forms a suitable 
compost ; and the plants, when opening their flowers, are 
much benefited by doses of liquid manure. O. racemosus 
forms nice little specimens, in 5in. or Bin. pots, for room 
decoration, where they keep good a long time. They may 
afterwards be grown on to form plants 3ft. high and nearly 
as much through. 0. canariensis requires similar treat- 
ment, but does not grow quite so freely. It is very 
useful for flowering later in the season than the other 
species noticed. 
C. Adaml. See Labnmnm Adaml 



Cytisns — continued. 

0. albns (white), fl. white, in fascicles, disposed in long racemes. 
May. I. simple and trifoliate, sessile ; leaflets linear-oblong, 
silky. Branches terete, twiggy, ft. 6ft. to 10ft. Spain and 
Portugal, 1752. Hardy. 

C. alplnns. See Labumum alpinum. 

C. Ardolnl (Ardoino's). Jl. yellow, one to six in the axils of each 
leaf, usually secund ; calyx campanulate, scarious in upper half, 
hairy ; lips divergent ; pedicels about twice the length of the 
calyx, without bracteolcE, hairy. Spring. I. trifoliolate ; leaflets 
obovate, hairy, small, silky when young. Stems rod-Uke, generally 
decumbent, many springing from a knotted and twisted stock. 
ft. Iin. Moimtains of the Maritime Alps, 1867. An extremely 
pretty species, somewhat resembling Genista. (Fl. Ment. 58.) 

C. austrlaons (Austrian), fl. yellow, terminal, somewhat um- 
bellate. June, l.j leaflets lanceolate, attenuated at both ends. 
Branches twiggy, terete, and, as well as the leaves, clothed with 
adpressed strigose pubescence, ft. 2ft. to 4ft. East Europe, 1741. 
Hardy. 

C. blfloms (two-flowered). Jl. yellow, oblong, about liin. long, 
longer than the leaves, parallelly paired ; peduncles short, very 
thick; calyx pale green, membranous, villous, twice shorter 
than the vexillum, tubularly oblong, slightly swollen and com- 
pressed, shaUowly bUabiate ; lips straight, contracted. May. 
(. ternate, about lin. long, silkily furred underneath; leaflets 
elliptically-oblong, rather pointed, nearly of the same length as 
the petiole, with a small mucro ; petiole silkily furred. Branches 
smooth, silkily furred, loosely and sparsely-leaved. A. 3ft. 
Hungary, 1760. Hardy deciduous. (B. E. 308.) 




Fig. 699. Flowering Branch of Cyiisus scoparius. 
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C. camarienslg (Canary Islands).* A yellow, in elongated, many- 
flowered, secund racemes ; bracts and bracteoles setaceous. 
June to August. I. shortly-stalked, trifoliate ; leaflets obovate- 
oblong, acute. Canary Islands. A much-branched dwarf shrub, 
everywhere softly vUlose. 

C. capltatns (headed), /i. yellow, numerous, capitate at the 
tops of the branches ^sometimes lateral in the autumn). June. 
2., leaflets oyate-elliptic, villous. Branches straight, hispid, h. 
2ft. to Hit. Europe, 1774. Hardy. (L. B. C. 497.) 

C. flUpes (thread-stemmed). A white. March. Branches 
slender, pendulous. Tenerine, 1838. A very elegant conservatory 
plant. 

C. Ilirsatus (hairy).* fl. yellow, lateral, on very short pedicels, 
aggregate. tJune. I., leaflets obovate, villous beneath. Branches 
twiggy, terete ; young ones hispid ; adult ones smooth. Europe, 
1739. Hardy decumbent species. (Fl. Ment. 28.) 

C. Labnmnm. See Labomum vnlgare. 

C. nigricans (blackish), fl. yellow ; racemes elongated, terminal, 
erect. June. I. trifoUolate, stalked, clothed with adpressed pu- 
bescence beneath, as well as the branches, calyces and legumes ; 
leaflets elliptic. Branches terete, twiggy, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Europe, 
1730. Hardy. (B. E. 802.) 

C. prollfems (proliferous). Jl. white, lateral, umbellately 
aggregate. April and May. I., leaflets elliptic, and, as well 
as the calyces, silky. Branches terete, velvety- A- 2ft. to 4ft. 
Teneriffe, 1779. Greenhouse. (B. E. 121.) 

C. pnrpnrens (purple).* fl. purple, axillary, solitary, on short 
pedicels. May. 2., leaflets oblong. Stems procumbent, twiggy. 
Plant glabrous. European Alps, 1792. Hardy. This is a very 
beautiful shrub when in flower, but has a better effect when 
grafted on a rather tall Laburnum. (B. M. 1176.) 

C. raoemoans (racemose).* fl. bright yellow, disposed in a ter- 
minal spike 6in. long. July. I. trif ouate. h. 3ft. Said to have 
come from the Peak of TeneriSe, 1835 ; probably, however, a 
plant of garden origin. Greenhouse evergreen. C. Everestianus 
(E. H. 1873, 390), a garden form, with flowers a couple of shades 
deeper in colour, is similar to this in habit, &c. 

C. scoparins* Common Broom, fl. yellow, axillary, pedicellate, 
solitary. April to July. Z., trifoliate, petiolate; upper ones simple, 
and, as well as the leaflets, oblong. Branches angular, h. 3ft. 
to lOtt. Europe (Britain). Hardy. See Fig. 599. There are 
three or more forms of this species. 

C. SG&Sllifollus (sessUe-leaved). fl. yeUow ; racemes terminal, 
erect, short ; calyces each liaving a three-leaved bract just under 
it. May. I., leaflets three, ovate; floral leaves almost sessile. 
Branches terete. A. 4ft. to 6ft. Plant quite smooth. South 
Europe, 1629. (B. M. 601.) 

C. Weldenl (Welden's). A synonym of Petteria ramentacea. 
CZACEIA LIUASTRUU. See Faradisia LiU- 

astmia. 



DABCECIA (called St. Dabeoo's Heath in Ireland). 
Okd. Ericaceae. A very pretty shrub, having much the 
habit of a species of Heath, and adapted for decorating 
the front of shrubberies, or for growing on rockwork or 
banks. It thrives in a sandy peat soil, with a little loam 
added. Increased by layers, in antmnn; or by cuttings, 
placed under a handlight. 

D. pollfolla (Polium-leavedX* St. Dabeoc's Heath. A. white, 
rose, or purple, very elegant, drooping from the short pedicels 
in a loose terminal raceme; corolla ovoid, ventricose, shortly 
four-lobed ; lobes broad, recurved, imbricated. June to Septem- 
ber. I. small, the lower ones ovate, the upper ones narrow, all 
green above, and very white beneath. Branches ascending, 
clothed with short, rather viscid hairs, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Common 
on the heathy wastes of South-western Europe, Mayo and Con- 
nemara in Ireland, and the Azores. 8YN. Menziesia polifolia. 

DACXtTDIUK (from dakrudion, a diminutive of 
dakru, a tear ; referring to the resinous exudations), Obd. 
Coniferw. Very ornamental trees, somewhat resembling 
the Spruce in appearance, but with slightly pendulous 
branches. Male catkin ovoid, girded by imbricating 
bracts at base ; stamens numerous, imbricate. A mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat suits them. Propagated by 
cuttings, made when ripe, and placed in sand, under a 
glass. Generally speaking, none of- the species are suited 
to our climate; but D. cupressimwrn and D. Franlclmii 
have, under exceptional circumstances, proved successful. 

D. cupressinnm (Cypress-like).* I. pale green, small, closely im- 
bricated aQ round. Branches weeping, h. 60ft. to 100ft. (in 
England, 16ft.). New Zealand, 1825. A pyramidal treo. 



Dacrydium — continued. 
D. elatum (tall). I. crowded, without order, erectly spreading, 

mucronate. h. 60ft. Palo Penang, 1830. A large timber tree, of 

slow growth. 
D. excelsum (lofty). I. loosely imbricate, subulate, compressedly 

tetragonal, mucronate, glaucous, with depressed angles, h. 200ft. 

New Caledonia. 
D. Frankllnil (Franklin's). I. scale-like, imbricated. Branches 

short, horizontal ; branchlets numerous, slender, pendulous, h, 

100ft. Tasmania, 1844. Timber with an aromatic fragrance. 
D. Mai (Mai). I. linear-obtuse, with a callous point ; margins 

revolute, green above, glaucous beneath. A, 80ft. Tasmania, 

1844. 
D. taxoldes (Yew-like). I. alternate, closely placed, falcate, 

obtuse at the ends, attenuated and twisted at the base, Jin. to 

§in. long, and one-and-a-quarter lines broad; midribs on the 

upper and under surfaces prominent. Branches sub-verticillate, 

having a pui-plish tint when young. New Caledonia. A conical 

shrub. 

DACTYI.ICAFITOS THALICTBIFOIiIA. See 
Bicentra tlialictrifolia. 

DACTYLIS (from daMulis, a finger's breadth; ap- 
parently in allusion to the size of the clusters). Obd. 
Gramimeoe. This genus is closely aUied to Festuca, from 
which it difEers in that the spikelets are densely crowded 
in thick, one-sided clusters, arranged in an irregular short 
spike or sUghtly-branohed panicle. The only species is 
that described below ; it is one of the best and strongest- 
growing kinds of our native grasses, and is well adapted 
for sowing alone on marshy land. 

D. glomerata (glomerate). Cock's-foot Grass, fl., spikelets 
several-flowered, crowded in one-sided clusters, forming a dense, 
branching panicle ; glumes and lower palet herbaceous, keeled, 
awn-pointed, rough, ciliate on the keel, the Ave nerves of the 
latter converging into the awn-like point ; the upper glume 
commonly smaller and thinner. June, I, flaccid, but rough on 
the edges, h. 1ft. to 2ft. In meadows, pastures, woods, and 
waste ground throughout Europe, Central and Eussian Asia 
(except the extreme north); abundant in Britain. Perennial. 
(Sy. En. B. 1788.) D, g. va/riegata (variegated) is a very pretty 
form of this, and is extensively employed for bedding purposes. 

BACTTLOCTEITIUItl (from daUylos, a finger, and 
Menion, a little comb; alluding to the digitate and pec- 
tinate spikes). Obd. Grwmmece. A genus containing 
several species, for the most part natives of Africa. 
Spikelets several-flowered, with the uppermost flower 
imperfect, crowded on one side of a flattened rachis, 
forming dense pectinate spikes two to five in number, 
digitate at the summit of the culm; glumes compressed, 
keeled, and sub-herbaceous, the exterior one cuspidate. 
The species are, for the most part, annuals, cvnd little 
known to cultivation. 

DADDY LONG JXQtS. See Crane Fly. 

D2!MIA (its Arabic name). Obd. AsclepiadecB. A 
genus comprising six species of stove evergreen twiners, 
natives of tropical Asia and Africa. Flowers umbellate; 
coroUa sub-rotate, with a short tube ; corona double, the 
outer one an annular flve or ten-lobed membrane. Leaves 
opposite, cordate. They thrive in a compost of fibry peat 
and loam, with a small quantity of sand added. Cutting^ 
of firm side shoots will root in sandy soil, if placed under 
a glass, in bottom heat. 

D. extensa (extended), fl., margins of corolla ciliated ; peduncles 
and pediceU elongated, filiform. July. I. roundish-cordate, 
acuminated, acute, auricled at the base, downy. East Indies, 
1'777. Syn. Ra^histemma eiliatum. (B. M. 5704.) 

D2:]SIONOBOFS (derivation doubtful, probably from 
dcemon, a deity, and ops, appearance; alluding to the 
beauty of the plant). Obd. Fal/meae. Very elegant stove 
pahus, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under 
Oalamus, but differing from that genus chiefly in having 
its flowers scattered along the spikes, and also in the 
spathes entirely encircling the young spikes. For culture, 
see Calamns. 

D. melonoobseteB (black-bristled). I. pinnate; pinnsa long, 
narrow, and pendent ; petioles sheathing at the base, where they 
are armed with very long sharp spines, with brown tips and much 
swollen bases, h. 150ft. Malay Archipelago. An ornamental 
plant, of a very dark green colour. 
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D. omatUB (adorned). A ver^ pretty species, having finely-cut 
pinnate leaves. At present, it is very rare. Java, 1875. 

D. palembanlous (Palembang). I. pinnate, broadly ovate ; 
pinnsB numerous, narrow, elongated; petioles erect, armed at 
the back -with somewhat stout deflexed spines, which are 
thickened at the base ; young leaves of a bright cinnamon 
brown. Sumatra, 1872. 

D. perlacanthns (ring-spined). I. broadly ovate, pinnate; 
petioles furnished with numerous spines, which are set on in 
irregular rings ; young leaves nearly straw-coloured, h. 16ft. 
Sumatra, 1872. This species resembles D. palemianieua. 

D. pluinosus (plumed).* I. of a rich dark green, remarkably 

Itlume-like, pinnate, 2ft. to 4ft. or more in length ; pinnae 1ft. 
ong, less than lin. wide, tapering to a narrow point, pendent ; 
petioles densely armed with stout black spines, which are white 
at the base. India, 1870. A very elegant species. 



SAFFOBII.. 



Kaxcissns. 



DAHIiIA (named after Dr. Dahl, a Swedish botanist, 
and pupil of Linnaeus). Stn. Georgina. Obd. Composii<B. 
A popular genus of herbaceous plants, having a double 
involuore, no pappus, and a large searioua bracteole at 
the base of each floret. There are but a small number 
of species, and all are natives of Mexico and Central 
America. 

The Dahlia was first introduced into this country from 
Spain, in 1789, by the Marchioness of Bute. This im- 
portation, and another made by Lady Holland, in 1804, 
were, however, lost to cultivation. , A third stock was 
afterwards brought from Prance, about the year 1815, 
and from this the numerous forms have been obtained. 
It is most probable that nearly all the types and varie- 
ties of the common garden Dahlia now in cultivation 
have originated from D. coccinea (see Pig. 602), D. 
Mercki (see Pig. 605), and D. varidbilis (see Pig. 606). 
Being among the best of outside autumn-flowering plants, 
and, moreover, easily propagated and grown, Dahlias form 
indispensable subjects for flower-garden decoration, suit- 
able for those of either large or small dimensions. 

There are four important classes into which Dahlias 
may be divided, in addition to a few minor ones, con- 
taining only a limited number of representatives. These 
aie known as Show, Fancy, Bouquet or Pompone, and 
Single-flowered. D. Juarenii represents a small class, 
with semi-double flowers, distinct from any of the others. 
D. excelsa and D. imperialis reach a great height before 
flowering, and are best grown in pots for greenhouse 
decoration in autumn and winter. Show Dahlias are all 
double, and require to have large flowers of the most 
perfect form to be considered good. Selfs and pale- 
coloured flowers, edged or tipped with a darker colour, 
are included under Show varieties. Plowers of a similar 
size, but having florets dark-coloured at the base, and 
tipped or striped with a paler colour or white, are known 
as Panoy varieties. The Bouquet or Pompone, also those 
sometimes termed the Bedding section, have double 
flowers of a much smaller size; various colours are in- 
cluded, and all are invariably very pretty; the habit 
is dwarf and compact, constituting these the best for 
bedding purposes, and the flowers are most useful for 
cutting, when Double ones are required. The Single- 
flowered varieties have again become very popular, and 
are amongst the most beautiful and useful subjects for 
cut flowers. The form and size of flower-heads in all 
the sections have now attained a high degree of excel- 
lence. White, yellow, red, and purple, with a great 
variety between of these colours intermixed, are also 
represented in each of the large classes. 

PBOPAaATiON. Dahlias are propagated by seeds, cut- 
tings, division of the roots, and sometimes by grafting. 

Seeds. These are produced by the Single varieties in 
large quantities, but not so freely by the Doubles. Ob- 
taining seeds from the latter is mostly restricted to 
florists who mate this plant a speciality, and who do 
it with a view to raising new varieties. The colours 
of the Single flowers are reproduced by this method 



Daihliar— continued. 
tolerably true to character, and only those that are good 
should be selected from which to save seed. Sow thinly in 
pans, at the end of March, and place on a hotbed or in 
a propagating house. The seedlings will soon appear, 
and should then be placed singly in pots, and grown 
on for a time in the same temperature. Eepot as 
becomes requisite, and gradually harden off in a cool 
frame, ready for putting outside at the end of May. If 
liberally treated, large plants and good flowers may be 
obtained the first season. 

Cuttings. This is the method of propagation usually 
adopted, and is easily accomplished in spring. The roots 
having been stored and kept dry in winter, should be 
introduced to bottom heat at the beginning of Pebruary, 
and these, but not the crowns, should be covered with soil. 
A slight syringing daily will be sufficient to induce the pro- 
duction of shoots, and each of these may be removed, if 
required, as soon as it has two joints. If placed singly 
in small pots of light leaf soil and sand, and plunged in 
a close frame, roots will soon be emitted, and the plants 
may be hardened, repotted, and transferred to cooler 
positions, as recommended for seedlings. Cuttings of 
Dahlias root best when taken in this way quite young; 
and, as a succession soon appears, any variety may be 
readily increased. The tops of the young shoots also 
strike freely in summer. 

Division of Boots. All Dahlias have several fieshy 




Fig. 600. Dahlia, Fleshy Bootstock. 

tuber-like roots (see Pig. 600) that may be separated singly 
for propagating after they are started in spring, allowing 




Fig. 601. Dahlia Boots, divided for Propagating. 

one shoot to each (see Pig. 601). If these are inserted in 
large pots, vigorous plants may be obtained for placing 
outside later on; but the quantity wiU be limited to the 
number of tubers when divided, and will not generally 
be so many in the end as might have been procured from 
cuttings. 

Grafting is occasionally practised for preserving new 
varieties throughout the winter, when otherwise there 
would be a danger of losing them. The plan is to take 
a shoot with two joints, cut it below the bottom one, and 
remove a portion of the skin on one side. A fleshy 
root from a hardier sort should be prepared, by having 
a similar-sized hole or incision made for the reception 
of the graft. This should be tied in, and the matting 
covered over with clay, the whole being afterwards potted 
and placed under a hand glass until a union has taken 
place. To keep the scion alive in winter, it must be 
kept growing slowly, and cuttings from it may be obtained 
in spring. This system of propagation is not often re- 
sorted to. 

Cultivation. Being vigorous-growing plants. Dahlias 
require a rich, moderately heavy soil to give the best 
results; but their cultivation wUl often prove successful 
under conditions widely varied in this respect. When it 
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IB proposed to plant in masees, the gronnd shonld be 
trenched, and mannre added if the soil is natniaUy poor. 
It is not advisable to apply strong mannre in spring, as 
over-luxuriance in foliage would thereby be encouraged at 
the expense of the production of flowers, A hght, open 




Fig. 502. Flowering Shoot op Dahlia coccinea. 

position, free from the shade of treesj is best; but sur- 
rounding shrubs or dwarf plants are often an advantage 
to Dahlias by protecting them from high winds. Mixed 
flower borders, backed up with shrubs, are good positions, 
and a fine effect may be produced in autumn, especially 
with the best of the Single varieties, by planting in 
masses, such as large eiroular beds. The Dwarf Pom- 
pone section is best adapted for use in smaller beds, and 
these, or others, may be kept still lower by pegging 
down when young. Planting out should not be attempted 
before the beginning of June, in most localities, as the 




Fig. 603. Flower-head op Dahlia imperialis. 

least exposure to frost causes much injury. The heights 
of the different varieties must be ascertained, and their 
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respective positions fixed accordingly. Prom 3ft. to 6ft. 
apart is none too much space for strong, taJl-growing 
varieties. Seedlings, or late-struck cuttings, will not 
require quite so much. Water well after planting, and 
apply a temporary stake to each, for a time. Dahlias are 
much benefited by frequent applications of water during 
summer, and by liquid manure after the buds are formed. 
If exhibition blossoms are required, the shoots and flower 
buds must be thinned out in the younger stages of growth; 
but otherwise it will be unnecessary to do so. Permanent 
stakes of about 4ft. in height, must replace the others when 
the plants are established and growing. The most useful 
Dahlias to cultivate for cut flowers are the Single and 
Pompone sections; tad the most distinct and highly- 
coloured sorts should be selected. 

Storing. Dahlias may remain in the ground untU the 
tops are destroyed by frost, when they should be cut 
down to within 6in. of the ground, and afterwards lifted. 




Fig. 604. Flower-head and Leap op Dahlia Juarezii. 
Eemove as much soil as possible with a pointed stick, 
attach the label of each to the stem, and store away in 
a dry, cool, frost-proof place. Looking over occasionally 
to remove any part of the roots that may be damping, is 
all that is required until starting again the following 
spring. Young plants, raised either from seeds or out- 
tings, will supply large roots in the autumn of the same 
season. 

Insects. Earwigs are most destructive to Dahlias, 
by eating out the young points of the shoots, and after- 
wards the florets, before they are developed. Small flower- 
pots, half -filled with dry moss, and inverted on the tops 
of the stakes, or hollowed bean stalks placed amongst 
the branches, are the best-known traps. They should 
be examined each morning, and any Earwigs found therein 
destroyed. 

A list of the species, and the most striking of what may 
be called the " botanical " varieties, is given below. 
D. bldeutlfolla (bidentate-leaved). A synonym of D. coccinea. 
D. cooclnea (scarlet), fl.-heads with scarlet ray -florets and yellow 
disk ; outer involucral bracts five, reflexed ; inner series numerous 
Autumn. J. pinnate, scabrous. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Syns. D. Udenii- 
folm and Qeorgina Cermnteaii. See Fig. 602. (B. M. 752.) 
D. orooata (yellow). A synonym of D. variaiUia, 
D. ezoelsa (tall). ft.-heada pale lilac-purple, 4in. across 
I. doubly pinnatipartite, 2Jft. long by about 2ft. broad. Stem 
perennial, very thick, becoming woody, growing to the height of 
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20ft,'and -upwards,' less branched, and assuming more the aspect 
'Of a tree than any other species. (B. 88.) 



D. glabrata (smootli). A synonym of D, Merclci. 




Fig. 605. Flowers and Leaf of Dahlia Mercki. 



D. gracilis (slender). /!. -AeoKfa brilliant orange-scarlet ; involucral 
bracts smaU, narrow. Summer and autumn. I. bipinnate, 
glabrous ; leaflets ovate, coarsely crenate. h. 4ft. to 5ft. (E. G. 
861.) 

D. imperialls (imperial).* Ji.-heads white, tinged with lilac, and 
streaied with blood-red at the base, drooping, bell shaped; 
disposed in large spreading panicles, 3ft. to oft. across, h. 10ft. 
to 12ft. Mexico, 1863. This remarkable and beautiful species, 
from its not flowering till late in the autumn, does not fully per- 
fect itself out of doors, and should, consequently, be removed 
to the greenhouse or conservatory early in October. See Fig. 
603. (RM. 5183.) 

D. Juaorezil (Juarez's).* Cactus Dahlia. Jl.-heads brilliant scarlet ; 
florets overlapping each other, and varying in length, thus giving 
the flower an irregular appearance, h. 3ft. A form which 
orioinated under cultivation in Mexico. Very distinct and re- 
m^kable; well worth the most extensive cultivation. See 
Fig. 601. ' 
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D. mercki, <Merck*s). Jl,-heads white and yellow,, or lilac and 
yellow, small, with a good outline. October, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
1839. Syn. D. qlabrata. See Fig. 605, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. T. S, Ware. (B. M. 3878.) 

D. M. Decaisneana (Decaisne's). fl.-heads purple, with a golden 
disk, small,, numerous. I. pinnate, divided, h. 3ft. (R. H 
1864, 31.) 

D. superflua (superfluous). A synonym of D. variabilis. 

D, variabilis (variable), fl.-heads very variable. August and 
September. 1789. This is probably the first species introduced, 
and whence by far the majoriW of forms noAv very common, have 
originated. See Fig. 606. In the wild state, the central, or 
disk florets are said to be yellow, small, and tubular, and the 
marginal, or ray florets, only conspicuous and highly coloured 
in some shade of scarlet. Syks. D. crocata, D. superflua. 

D. Tlridiflora (green-flowered). Jl.-heads pure self -green. Pom- 
pone size, double, and full-petalled. A curious monstrosity, of 
garden origin. 




Fig. 506. Flowering Branch of a Double Variety 
OF Dahlia variabilis. 

Varieties. Subjoined is a large selection of the best 
garden Dahlias cultivated at the present time, including 
many of the new ones distributed in 1884. As good 
varieties are numerous, and additional improved forms in 
some way obtained annually in each section, it is more 
than likely that others of equal merit have been omitted. 
The varieties with single flowers being now so numerous, 
a classification has been arranged and adopted by Mr. T. S. 
Ware, of Tottenham, who makes these plants a speciality 
(and to whom we are indebted for Figs. 607 to 611), for 
grouping them into four sub-divisions or classes, according 
to the shape of the flowers. Kg. 607 represents two 
varieties of the section with Stellate or Star-like flowers ; 
these are rather small, but very florif erous, and of a dwarf 
bushy habit. Another form is shown in Fig. 608, where 
the flowers are Flat. Fig. 609 shows those with beauti- 
fully Reflexed flowers, that are invariably solid and massive, 
and wen adapted for exhibition. The fourth, and last, 
group is represented in Figs. 610 and 611, where, ;tlie 
flowers are only Slightly Eeflexed; these come between 
the Flat and the Much Eeflexed sections, and include some 
fine varieties for exhibition. The figures are only ,intep.,ded 
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to represent the olasaifioation of the flowers according to 
their shape, and do not refer to the colours, as a great 
diversity of these is included in each group. Many are 
self-coloured ; others, which are edged, blotched or striped, 
are termed Fancy varieties of the Single-flowered class. 

Show Varieties. Acme of Pekfection, primrose-yellow; 
Alexander Cramond, maroon, shaded crimson, good ; Arbi- 
IRATOR, delicate fawn; Aurora, goIden-buS, distinct; Bessie, 
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fine flower ; Georse Hawlings, dark maroon, finely cupped ; 
GoLDFiNDER, yellow, tipped red ; Grand National, yellow, 
very fine, new ; Herbert TaRNEB, white, tinged lilac ; Hope, 
bright rosy-lilac, large; H. W. Ward, yellow, heavily edged 
with crimson; Imperial, deep purple, shaded lilac, fine form; 
James Cocker, large, purple, very fine ; James Vick, purplish- 
maroon ; John Cocker, glossy black ; John Neville Keynes, 
fine yellow ; John Wtatt, deep scarlet ; Julia Wyatt, creamy- 
white, large and good; Leah, golden-yellow; Lillie Ward, 
white, tinged pale rose ; Major Cornwallis West, scarlet, 




Fig. 607. Single Dahlias (1) Magpie and (2) Freedom— Varieties illustrating Stellate Flowers. 



lilac, full ; Burgundy, dark puce, suffused light purple, good ; 
Cardinal, rich scarlet, full, of fine form ; Charles Lidgard, 
deep yellow, edged crimson ; Charles Turner, yellow, edged 
and tipped crimson ; Charlotte Dorling, large white, tipped ; 
Condor, peculiar colour, buff, shaded orange ; Countess dp 
Lonsdale, ro-sy-lilac ; Cream of the Valley, cream, tinged 
salmon, fine form ; Criterion, bright rose, good ; Crown Prince, 
pale buff, full ; Dauntless, dark orange, shaded ; Deligiii; 
creamy-white, edged purple ; Dewdrop, deep primrose ; DUKE 
OF Albany, rich crimson, fine form ; Edward Purchase, bright 
crimson ; Ethel Britten, blush-white, edged purple ; Flag op 
Truce, white, tipped lilac ; Frank Eawlings, purplish-magenta. 



shaded orange; Mrs. Gladstone, delicate soft pink, new and 
very fine; MRS. Harris, white, edged pale lilac, good; Mrs. 
Henshaw, white, large and full ; Mrs. P. Wyndham, yellow, 
edged rosy-purple ; Mrs. W. Haskins, fawn, distinct and. good, 
new ; Muriel, fine clear yeUow, new ; Ovid, rich purple, extra 
good ; EoSETTA, large purple ; Ruby Gem, ruby-crimson, small 
yellow tip, new ; Shirley Hibberd, dark crimson j Statesman, 
purphsh-cnmson, new ; Sunbeam, bright clear buft, good form ; 
Thomas Goodwin, dark maroon ; Walter H. Williams, bright 
scarlet, large and fine ; William Eawlings, rich crimson-pui^le. 

Fancy Varieties. Alderman, lilac, striped and spotted purple. 
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new; Annie Bawlings, pure white, striped lake; Arabella, 
buff, scarlet and crimson stripes, new ; Barnaby Rudge, fawn, 
spotted crimson ; Beauty, yellow, tipped rose ; Charles Wyatt, 
rose, flaked crimson; Chorister, fawn, striped crimson and rose; 
Dragon, yellow, striped bright crimson ; Duchess of Albany, 
pale orange, rich crimson stripes, new ; Fanny Sturt, red, tipped 
white; Flora Wyatt, orange, flaked red; Frederick Smith, 
lilac, striped purple ; George Barnes, pale lilac, striped crimson ; 
Henry Glasscock, buff, striped crimson ; Hercules, yellow, 
striped crimson; Hugh Austin, orange-scarlet, striped dark 
red ; James O'Brien, yellow, crimson and rose stripes ; Jessie 



Dahlia — continued. 

Mab, red, tipped and edged white; R. Dean, yellow, flaked 
crimson; Rebecca, lilac, striped crimson, new; Regularity, 
blush-white, striped crimson ; Rev. J. B. M. Camm, yellow, flaked 
red, large ; Robert Burns, lilac, flaked dark crimson ; Sam 
Bartlett, blush, striped crimson; William Auy, lilac, striped 
purple, fine ; Wizard, fawn, striped maroon, tipped white. 

Bedding and Bouquet or Fompone Varieties. Camellia- 
flora, pure white, rather large ; Comte Von Sternberg, 
yellow, tipped white, small ; Crimson Beauty, maroon-crimson ; 
GuriD, white, suffused with rose ; Dora, prii^rose and white, 




Fig. 608. Single Dahlias (1) Dr. Moffat and (2) Danger-Var.eties illustrating Flat Flowers. 



MCINTOSH, red, distinct white tips ; John Forbes, fawn-colour, 
strined maroon, fine ; JOHN Lamont, maroon, striped black ; Lady 
Antrobus red, pure white tips ; Lotty Eckford, white, striped 
purple, fine form, new; LuCY Fawceit, pale yellow, spotted 
crimson ; Madame SoUbeyre, rosy-hlao, striped carmine ; Man- 
darin yellow, mottled crimson; MisS L. Large, puce, striped 
and sDOtted with crimson; Monarch, deep crimson, tipped white ; 
MRS SAUNDERS, yellow, tipped white, extra fine ; ORACLE, deep 
.,tii^™ atritipd cnmaon ; Peacock, dark maroon, tipped white, 
^sr^'PROFE^SFAwdErr. dark I'ilac, striped chicola'te ; Queen 



good habit ; Dove, white, tipped rosy-lilac, pretty ; E. F. .lUNGKER, 
amber, compact flower; Fair Ellen, white, shaded purple ; 
Flora Macdonald, pale primrose ; Gem, rich scarlet ; George 
Thompson, pure yellow, free ; German Favourite, cnmson- 
lake, deep edge ; Golden Nugget, bright golden-yellow ; 
Hebe, blush, edged rose ; John Sandy, buff, tipped red ; Lady 
Blanche, pure white, smaU, flue for cutting; Leah, yellow, 
good ; Little Arthur, bright orange-scarlet ; Little Beauty, 
Hlac, tipped white; Little Dear, blush white, tipped rose; 
Little Wonder, scarlet; Mdlle. Valentine Faconei, white 
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and purple, stjiped ; Nemesis, maroon, tipped white ; Northern 
Light, scarlet, showy ; Prince of Liliputians, deep maroon, 
very fine ; Pure Love, pale lilac, extra good; The Pet, dark 
maroon, white tip ; Titania, small yellow, free, and good for 
cutting; Triumph, scarlet; White Aster, white, tree and 
good. 

Single Varieties, including a selection from all the various- 
shaped flowers.' ARGUS, deep magenta, shaded rose ; B. Bark- 
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George Clark, deep crimson, edged pale purple, extra fine 
(see Fig. .611) ;. .Harlequin, deep rose, centre band of purple 
in each petal ; H. W. Petitt, bright purplish-rose, edged lilac ; 
IMOGKNE, primrose, shaded lilac ; Lucy Ireland, rich magenta, 
suffused crim<on, very fine (see Fig. 609, 2); Lutea gbandi- 
flora, X'ich yellow, large and free ; MAGPIEy cerise, tipped 
white, new and distinct, good (see Fig. 607, 1) ; Mauve 
Queen, rich mauve, fine large flower; Millie Gibbs, white, 
' " de yellow, new ; Mrs. Bowman, purple-magent» extra 




Fig. 609. Single Dahlias (1) White Pet and (2) Lucy Ireland— Varieties illustrating Flowers Much Replexed. 



WAT, deep scarlet, broadly edged orange, new; Beacon, fiery- 
crinlson, very fine (see Fig. 610, 1) ; Beauty of Cambridge, 
fiery-crimson, fine flower ; Bedding Gem, orange-scarlet, dwarf, 
very " floriferous, new ; Bridal Wreath, creamy-white ; Cety- 
wayo, rich blackish-maroon, new ; Cherry, bright cherry, 
shaded rose; Christine, pale silvery-pink, good; Danger, 
glowing scarlet, small flower (see Fig. 608, 2) ; Darkness, Intense 
dark mulberry, distinct ; DR. Moffat, dark maroon, margined 
crimson, new (see Fig. 608, 1) ; Francis Fell, bright rosy- 
purple'; Freedom, scarlet-lake, now and fine (see Fig. 607, 2) ; 



fine, new; Mrs. Castle, intense lake, a full circular flower 
new; Mrs. GoLDRiNG.nch rosy-pink, large flower; NegrS 
dark maroon, almost black, distinct foliSte: Nellie Wark 
purplish-crimson, good form, new; Paragon, deep maroon 
gooa old variety ; Scarlet Defiance, rich scarlet, tfne flower ■ 
lERRA-coTTA, distmct colour, like teiTa-cotta; Thalia rich 
amaranth, dwarf; T. S. Ware, orange-scarlet, large SrcSar 
flower, new ; Utility, orange, suffused scarlet (see iv 610 2) • 
Victor Strandberg, nob scarlet, dark centre, new- White 
PET, small flower, white, suffused pale rose, fine for cutting 
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(see Kg. 509, 1); White Queen, white, tiniced rose, very free ; 
White Star, white, slishtly shaded rose, fine form ; William 
CULLINGFORD, rich yellow. 

Cactus and Seml-Cactns Varieties, of which D. JuarezU is 
the type. Annie Harvey, scarlet-crimson, small flowers, very 
effective, new ; Cochineal, rich crimson, very fine for cutting, 
new ; Constance, pure white, free-flowering, most useful ; Fire 
King (Glare of the Garden), dazzling scarlet, very floriferous; 
.Parrot, intense orange-scarlet, small, good for cut flowers. 



Dais — continued. 

D. cotinifolia (Cotinus-leaved). fl. pinkish, in umbellate in- 

volucrated heads. .Tune. I. obovate, obtuse, h. 10ft. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1776. The bai'k of this yields the strongest fibre 
known to tlie natives of Southern Africa. 

DAIST. See Bellis. 

DA^BEKGrlA (named after Nicholas Dalberg', a 
Swedish botanist, born 1730, died 1820). Obd. Legumi- 




PiG. 610. Single Dahlias (1) Beacon and (2) Utility— Varieties illustrating Flowers Slightly Eeflexed. 



DAIS (from dais, u, torch; in allusion to the form of 
the inflorescence). Oed. Tliymelacece. A genna contain- 
ing four species of trees and shrubs, three natives of 
Ma/dagascar, and one from the Oape of Good Hope. The 
only one in cultivation is D. cotinifolia, an interesting 
greenhouse deciduous shrub. It thrives in a mixture 
of peat and loam. Increased by cuttings, made of half- 
ripened shoots, or of the roots, in April, placed in sand, 
under a beU glass, in heat. 



nosce. A genus containing above sixty species of stove 
evergreen trees or climbing shrubs, natives of tropical 
regions in Asia, Africa, and America (two are Australian). 
Flowers violaceous-purple, or white, in dichotomous cymes 
or in irregular sub-ojmose panicles, axillary or terminal. 
Leaves alternate, impari-pinnate (rarely unifoliolate). They 
grow freely in a mixture of fibry peat and turfy loam, to 
which may be added a smaU portion of sand. Cuttings 
of firm young shoots will root in March, if placed in sand, 
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nnder a glass, and in a -little bottom, heat. Two of the 
most important are here described. 

D. latifoUa (broad-leaved). Black Wood. fl. white ; panicles 
terminal. May. fr. lanceolate. I. pinnate ; leaflets roundish, 
emarginate. ft. 30ft. East Indies. A large deciduous tree, the 
wood of which is extremely hard, and of a dark colour. It is 
extensively employed for furniture, carving and fancy work, as 
well as for gun carriages, &c. (B. F. S. 2l!) 

D. Slssoo (Sissoo). Jl. white; panicles axillary, puberulons, 
shorter than the leaves. May. i., leaflets five, alternate, petio- 
late, obovate, abruptly acuminated, glabrous above, but pubescent 
beneath, ft. 30ft. Bengal, 1820. The wood of this species is 
very durable, and is largely used in Bengal in the manufacture 
of gun carriages, railway sleepers, &c. (B. F. S. 25.) 



Dalea — continued. 
D. mntabilis (changeable), fi. at first white, but ultimately 
changing to violet ; spikes cylindrical, at length becoming much 
elongated, pedunculate. October. I. with five to ten pairs of 
obovate or obcordate leaflets, ft. lift. Mexico, 1818. Plant 
erect, branched. Perennial. Syn. D. tricolor. (B. M. 2486.) 

D. Mutisii (Mutis's). Jl. deep blue, disposed in dense cylindrical 
heads, which are about IJin. long. July. I. with eight to ten 
pairs of elliptic-oblong, obtuse leaflets, ft. 2ift. to 3ft. South 
America, 1828. An elegant greenhouse perennial Syn. Psoralea 
Mutisii. 

DALECHAMFIA (named in honour of James Dale- 
ohamp, a celebrated French physician, botanist, and 
philologist; born at Bayeux, 1513, died in 1588). OaD. 




Fio. 611. Single Dahlia Geoege Clakk, oe Paragon Improved— Variety illustrating flowers slightly Heplexed. 



DALEA (named after Dr. Samael Dale, an English 
botanist of the last century, and author of a book on 
Materia Medioa). Obd. Legwmmosm. A genus of green- 
house herbs, sometimes sufiruticose at the base, often 
beset with glandular dots. Leaves imparl - pinnate, 
having the terminal leaflet sessile. Flowers purplish- 
blue, whitish, or rarely yellow, disposed in pedunculate 
spikes, which are opposite the leaves. More than a 
hundred species are known. The headquarters of the 
genus is Mexico, a few only being found in Chili and 
the Andes. For culture, see Psoralea. 

D. alopecuroldes (Alopecurus-like). /. whitish, in dense cylin- 
drical silky-villous spikes. Summer. I. of many linear-oblong 
leaflets. A. 1ft. to 2ft. United States. Annual. 

D. bicolor (two-coloured). A synonym of D. mutabUia. 



EwphorbictceoB. There are above sixiy species in this 
genus, but very few of which are of any horticultural 
merit. The one described below (perhaps the only one in 
cultivation) is attractive on account of the brilliant rich 
carmine-rose colour of the bracts. It thrives well in a 
stove, and requires perfect drainage, and a mixture of 
loam, peat, and leaf mould, in equal parts, to which 
may be added a good i portion of silver sand. Propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

D. Roezliana (Eoezl's^. Jl. very fragrant ; peduncles slender, 
thread-like, angular, 2m. to 3in. long, bearing at the top two 
small ovate bracts, placed at the base of two large, broadly egg. 
shaped, acuminate, denticulate, rosy-pink floral leaves ; withm 
these two are other smaller bracts, placed around and among the 
male and female flowers, some of them thick and club-shaped 
and bearing at the top a fringe of short, yellow, waxy-looking 
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Balechampia —continued. 

threads, which give a singular appearance to its blossoms. I. 
Sin. to 9in. long, lin. to Sin. wide at the broadest portion, very 
shortly stalked, sub-cordate, tapering towards the base, acuminate 
at the apex. Vera Cruz, 1867. Habit erect, branched, leafy. 
This species differs from the majority of its congeners in being 
erect, not cUmbing, and in its undivided leaves. (B. M. 5640.) 
There is a variety (al&a) with white bracts. 

SALIBABiDA (named after Denis Dalibard, a French 
botanist). Oed. Rosacece. Low perennials, with creeping 
and densely-tufted stems or rootstooks. The species 
described below is a very pretty slow-growing little alpine 
or rock-plant, thriving In deep, peaty soil, in a rather 
sheltered position. Propagated by divisions. 
D. cordata (cordate). A synonym of D. repens. 
D. repens (creeping), Jl. white, on scape-like peduncles. May 

and June. I, cordate, obtuse, crenated, pubescent. Stems 

creeping. North America, 1763. Syns. D. cordata and D. 

vwleeoides. 
D. vlolaeoldes (Viola-like). A synonym of D. repens. 

DALMATIAIT FOWBER. A well-known insec- 
ticide, manufactured from the flowers of Pyrethrum 
cinerarimfolium, 

DAraASK VIOLET. See Hesperis matronalis. 

DASIE'S ROCKET. See Hesperis matronalis. 

DAME'S VIOLET. See Hesperis matronalis. 

DAMKEARA (its native name in Amboyna). Dammar 
Pine. Okd. Coniferoe. A genus of large handsome coni- 
fers. Leaves petiolated, or almost sessile, sub-opposite 
and coriaceous. Cones ovate or globular, and axillary; 
scales persistent, bractless. The proper name of this 
genus is now Agathis, that name having been given by 
Salisbury long before Lambert published that of DaTmnara. 
There are about ten species hitherto described ; they are 
natives of the Malayan Archipelago, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
New Zealand, and Eastern tropical Australia. All the 
species require a greenhouse temperature, but are not 
difficult to cultivate. Cuttings of ripe, firm shoots, in- 
serted in sand, in spring, will root, in a gentle bottom 
heat. 

D. australis (Southern). Kauri Pine. I. linear oblong, rarely 
elliptic, fiat on both sides, from l^in. to 2^in. long, and ^in. to Sin, 
broad at the widest part, thick, coriaceous, of a greenish-brown 
colour. Branches large, spreading, numerous, distant, smooth, 
divided into numerous smaller ones, h, 120ft. to 150ft. New 
Zealand, 1821. 

D. obtusa (blunt-leaved). I. variable in shape, mostly oblong, 
rounded at the ends, 3iin. to 4in. long, liin. broad, thick, leathery, 
dark glossy green, h. 150ft. New Hebrides, 1851. The timber 
of this tree is extensively employed in shipbuilding. 

D. orlentalis (Eastern). Amboyna Pine. 2. opposite, ovate- 
oblong, entire, glabrous, of a thick, coriaceous texture, from 2in. 
to 4in. long, and nearly li^in. broad at the widest part, straight, 
rarely falcate, smooth, dull green on both surfaces. Branches 
vertical, slightly reflexed, ascending at the extremities ; branch- 
lets spreading, h. 100ft. Moluccas, 1804. A large tree, yielding 
the transparent resin called Dammar. (B. M. 5359.) There is a 
variety named alba^ differing from the species in having much 
longer and more lanceolate leaves, with the edges more regularly 
rolled up on the under side, slightly undulated, whitish ; the 
bark, also, is of a much whiter colour. 



DAraHIAR FINE. 



Sammara. 



DAMITACANTHUS (from damnao, to conquer, and 
acanthos, a spine; in reference to the strong opposite 
spines). Okd. Bubiacece. A genus containing two or 
three species of greenhouse shrubs, with branching habit. 
They thrive in rich sandy loam and peat, or leaf mould. 
Propagated by cuttings, placed in sand, under a bell glass, 
in gentle bottom heat. 

D. major (greater). Ji. white, sweet-scented, axillary and solitary, 
or twin ; calyx five-cleft ; corolla funnel-shaped. Drupe red, one 
to four-seedfed. I. small, opposite, coriaceous, sub-sessile, acu- 
minate; stipules interpetiolar, tri-cuspidate. Spines acicular. 
Japan, 1868. 

D. m. submltis (nearly unarmed). «. white. Spines very smaU. 
Japan, 1868. 
SAMFIERA (named in honour of Captain William 

Dampier, E.N., the celebrated circumnavigator, who paid 

great attention to natural history in all his voyages). 



I)am.piera — continued. 
Obd. Ooodenovieae. (Jreenhouse sufBrnticose herbs or 
shrubs. Flowers axillary or terminal, sub-spicate oi: 
solitary ; corolla bilabiate. They grow freely in a mix- 
ture of turfy loam, turfy peat, and sand. Cuttings strike 
readily, planted in the same kind of soil, with a hand 
glass placed over them. There are upwards of thirty 
species, all from Australia, very few of which are in 
cultivation in this country. 
D. Brownii (Brown's). Jl. blue ; corollas densely clothed with 

black plumose hairs ; peduncles solitary or clustered in the upper 

axils. July. I. petiolate, oval, nearly entire, fiat, scabrous above. 

h. 1ft, to 2ft. 1824. Plant suffruticose, erect, clothed with 

scurfy tomentum. SYN. D. ovalifolia. 
D. OTalifolla (oval-leaved). A synonym of D. Brownii. 

DAMFING'. This is practised in all plant houses in 
summer, and in tropical houses at all times. It is abso- 
lutely necessary in these instances, and in most others 
where much fire heat is employed, to preserve sufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere for the weE-being of the plants. 
The floor and waUs of the majority of glass structures, 
especially forcing houses, may be frequently damped in 
spring and summer. Plants of tender growth bear much 
more heat with less ventilation when this is well attended 
to; undue evaporation from the leaves being also pre- 
vented. As healthy and free growth is materially affected 
by Damping, it becomes a matter of great importance 
towards good cultivation. It is not advisable to throw 
water over hot pipes; and, although its application fre- 
quently beneath or around plants may prove beneficial 
in dry weather in summer, it may be destructive in 
many cases to wet the foliage each time, especially when 
the sun is shining. 

DAIAFING OFF. This term is applied to the pre- 
mature decay of the leaves, flowers, or stems of plants. Its 
effects are most marked on young and tender seedlings, 
when crowded together, or placed under unsuitable atmo- 
spheric conditions. Sometimes the cause may be traced to 
an excess of moisture that may be suspended in the air or 
applied to the roots. Damping off amongst cuttings is 
often caused 'by allowing them to become dry, and then 
suddenly applying too much water. The water is generally 
blamed when the actual cause is drought, and the sudden 
change subsequently caused by the water. A temperature 
in a glass house or propagating frame lower than that 
outside, in either case will cause Damping by the condensa- 
tion of water on all parts of the plants, as they become 
colder, like the house. Kaise the temperature and the 
moisture becomes suspended. Immediately Damping is 
detected amongst tender seedlings, they should be sepa- 
rated and placed out singly in fresh soil. This wiU invari- 
ably check it, but the operation is best performed before 
Damping begins. Other causes, some unknown, affect 
different plants, and bring about their destruction in this 
way; but the primary ones are those here indicated. 

DAMSOIT. A group of small-fruited varieties of the 
Flum (which see). 

DAITiGA (named after Pierre Martin Dana, a writer 
on the plants of Piedmont). Okd. Filices. A remark- 
able and distinct genus of stove ferns, not very exten- 
sively cultivated. Rhizomes woody. Fronds pinnate, 
rarely simple, fleshy, coriaceous ; pianse usually articu- 
lated. Sori linear, occupying the whole length of the 
veins, and crowded so as to cover the whole under surface 
of the divisions of the fertile fronds. They delight in 
a mixture of peat and loam. For general culture, see 
Ferns. 
D. alata (winged), sti. of barren fronds 2in. to 6in. long, barren 

fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad, with eight to ten 

pinnse on each side ; central ones short-stalked, 3in. to 5in. long, 

|in. broad, the apex acuminate, serrated, the base rounded. 

fertile froTids on a longer stipe, the pinnse stalked more distinctly, 

lin. to 3in. long, acute or obtuse. West Indies. 

Among the twelve species described by Baker, the foUo^vin^ are 
given as possible inhabitants of our stoves : ellipticat Moritzianat 
and nodosa. 
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DANCING G-IRLS. See Mautisia Saltatoria. 

DANDELION (Taraxacum officinale). The culture of 
this herb as a salad-plant is the same aa desoribed for 
Ckicory (which" see). The flowers must be picked off 
frequently in summer, to prevent the ripening, and dis- 
tribution by the wind, of seed. Dandelion roots are aome- 




FiG. 612. Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale). 

times dried, roasted, and ground, and employed to adulte- 
rate coffee, or aa a aubstitute for it. The leaves, when 
blanched, are used in this country, and more ao on the 
Continent, as a salad. See Pig. 612. 

DANES' BIiOOD. See Sambucus Ebulus. 



DANEWEDD. 
DANEWOBT. 



Sambucus Ebulus. 
Sambucus Ebulus. 



DAPHNE (from da^phne, the Greek name of the Bay- 
tree, Laurus nobilis, used by Theophrastus). Oed. Thyme- 
laceOB. Very ornamental evergreen or deciduous shruba 
(rarely tail). Flowers odorous, honeyed; perianth tubular, 
with four spreading lobes and a naked throat; stamens 
eight, sub-sessile in two aeries. Fruit coriaceous or fleshy. 
Leaves usually alternate. There are about forty species, 
the geographical distribution of the genus being Europe, 
North Africa, and Temperate Asia. A popular genus of 
plants, extensively cultivated both in greenhouses and in 
the open ; their fragrant flowers and dwarf -growing habit 
rendering them excellent subjects for pot culture. The 
less hardy sorts are good conservatory plants, succeeding 
admirably when trained on walls, inside, in a partially 
shaded position. The red and white forms of D. indica 
are grown most largely indoors. 

GuUmation. The species cultivated for conservatory 
decoration are often grafted on stocks of one of the 
hardier kinds, as, being naturally of slow growth, good 
plants may be obtained much quicker thia way than by 
cuttings. For propagating by the latter method, matured 
shoots, or side growths, should be selected in autumn, 
inserted thinly in well-drained pots of peaty soil, and 
covered with a bell glass. If kept in a cool house in 
winter, they will callus, and may, early in spring, be 
introduced to gentle heat, to encourage growth and the 
emission of roots. The young plants may then be potted 
singly, and grown on in a close, but not high, tempera- 
ture, and afterwards hardened and kept quite cool during 
the following autumn and winter, in order to thoroughly 
ripen the wood, a material point towards success in 
flowering D. vndica. A temperature of 55deg. will be 
sufficient to excite growth, and this must not be exceeded 
until the plants are required to blossom. Grafted speci- 
mens may be treated in a somewhat similar way, re- 
potting annually after flowering is over, using loam and 
peat in equal proportions as a compost. D. indica 
seldom grows fast, consequently pots of 5in. or 6ni. 
diameter wiU be suifioiently large for good-sized_ plants. 
Drainage must always be insured, and water applied very 
carefully, especially in winter. 



Dapliue — continued. 

The hardier species may be used outside, in sheltered 
positions, on rockwork, or in shrubbery borders, with 
good effect. D. Laureola and D. pontiea are fine ever- 
green species, thriving well when planted beneath the 
shade of trees. The cultivation does not materially differ 
in the younger stages from the greenhouse kinds; but as 
these make large specimens in a much shorter time, a. 
richer, though well-drained, soil should be given when 
planting out. 

D. alpiua (alpine), fl. white, very fragrant, sessile, aggregate. 

May to July. I. lanceolate, a little obtuse, tomentose beneath, 

deciduous, h. 2ft. European Alps, 1759. A low, hardy, branchy 

evergreen shrub. (L. B. C. 66.) 
D. altalca (Altaic). Jl, white, scentless, sessile, in terminal umbels 

of about five flowers. April. I. obovate-lanceolate, glabrous, of 

a somewhat glaucous and yellowish-green, especially when young. 

h. 1ft. to 3ft. Siberia, 1796. Hardy. (B. M. 1875.) 
D. Blagayaua (Blagay's).* Jl, white, tubular, fragrant, disposed 

in dense terminal heads. April. I. alternate, lanceolate, glabrous. 

h. Itt. Mountains of Eastern Europe, 1872. ' Hardy evergreen. 

(G. C. n. s., xvu. 505.) 




Fig. 613. Daphne Cneorum, showing Habit and Detached 
Cluster of Flowers. 

D. Cneorum,* Garland Flower. II. bright pink, sweet-scented, 
. terminal, aggregate, sessile. April, and again in September. I. 

lanceolate, glabrous, mucronate. h. 1ft. Europe, 1752. A hardy 

evergreen trailing shrub. See Fig. 613. There are two or three 

forms of this species. 
D. collina (hill). Jl. pinkish, in terminal groups ; calyx externally 

silkily vUlous. January to June. I. obovate, glabrous and glossy 

above, and hirsutely villous beneath, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South of 

Italy, 1762. Erect hardy evergreen. (B. M. 428.) 
D. c. neapolltana (Neapolitan). A very pretty plant, with 

fragi'ant flowers, which are produced during the winter. It 

differs from the type chiefly in the want of pubescence on the 

under surface of the leaves. (L. B. C. 719.) 
D. Fortune! (Fortune's). Jl. lilac, lateral, appearing before the 

leaves. February. I. oblong, or ovate-oblong, suky. h. 3ft. 

China, 1844. A hardy deciduous species. (F. d. S. 208.) 
D. Genkwa (Genkwa). fl, lilac, fragrant, rather large, fascicled, 

appearing before the leaves. April. I. opposite, lanceolate. 

h. 2ft. to 3ft. Japan, 1866. Hardy evergreen. (E. G. 499.) 
D. Gnldium (Gnidium). Jl, pink, fragrant, in terminal panioled 

racemes. June to August. I, linear-lanceolate, with a cuspidate' 

tip. h, 2ft. South-west Europe, 1797. Hardy evergreen. (S. F. G. 

356.) 
D. indica (Indian).* Jl. red or white, terminal, sessile. June. 

I. acute, entire, h, 4ft. China, 1800. Greenhouse evergreen. 
D. japonica (Japanese). Jl, pinUish-purple, terminal, corymbose. 

February. I. oblong-lanceolate, wavy, margined with yellow. 

ft. 2tt. Japan, 1840. Greenhouse evergreen. (P. M. B. 8, 175.) 

D. Laureola (Laurel).* Spurge Laurel. Jl. yellowish-green, in 
axillary, simple, drooping clusters, that are shorter than the 
leaves. January to RIarcn. I. obovate-lanceolate, thick, glossy, 
shining, h. itt. to 41t. Europe (Britain). A low, bushy, ever- 
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Daphne — continued. 

green shrub. The berry of this species is very poisonous. 
Fig. 614. (Sy. En. B. 1247.) 




FiQ. 614. Daphne Laureola, showing position of Flowers 

and Leaves. 

D. Mezerenm (Mezereum).* Common Mezereon. /I. red, dis- 
tributed over the branches mostly in threes, and in pairs and 
fours, expanding before the leaves appear. February, March, or 
April. I. lanceolate, membranous, 2m. to 3in. long, obtuse or 
acute, shortly petiolate. h. 3ft. to 4tt. Europe (England), but 
very rare, perhaps not indigenous. A slender, straggling, de- 
ciduous shrub. The bark of this species is very acrid, and is 
used medicinally, for which i)urpose it is largely imported 
from Germany. There are white, red, and autumnal-flowering 
varieties. 

D. odora (sweet-scented).* Jl. purple, fragrant ; heads terminal, 
sessile, many-flowered. March. I. scattered, oblong-lanceolate, 
smooth, h. 3ft. China, 1771. Greenhouse evergreen. (B. M. 
1587.) 

D. o. Mazeli (Hazel's).* Jl. white, pink, sweet-scented, borne on 
short lateral branchlets aU along the branches, and thus differing 
from all the other varieties of D. odora. It produces its flowers 
from November until spring, and succeeds best in a partially 
shaded position. (On., Nov. 1878.) 

D. oleoides (Olive-like), fl. white, terminal, sessile, a few 
together, and surrounded by leaves that in some measure invo- 
lucrate them. April. I. obovate-lanceolate, terminated with a 
minute mucro, glabrous on both sides, glossy, h. 2ft. South- 
east Europe, 1818. A hardy evergi-een shrub. (B. M. 1917.) 

D, pontica (Pontic).* fi. greenish-yellow, fragrant, bractless, 
glabrous, in many-flowered upright clusters, each of the long 
partial stalks of which bears two flowers. April and May. I. 
obovate-lanceolate, glabrous, ft. 4ft. to 6ft. Eastern Europe, 
&c., 1759. A hardy, spreading, branchy, evergreen shrub. (B. M. 
1282.) There is a form with variegated leaves, but it is rare. 

D. striata (streaked), tl. rosy-purple, Garnation-scented, terminal, 
aggregate. Jime and July. I. sub-spathulate-linear, sessile. 
h. 2ft. Europe, 1819. A hardy evergreen, forming dense, twiggy, 
spreading masses, 1ft. to 3ft. across. 

D. Tarton-raira. See Tbymelsea Tartonraira. 

DABEA. A section of Asplenium. 

DABLINGTOITIA (named in honour of Dr. Darling- 
ton, an American tiQtanist). Obd. Sarraceniaceoe. A very 
curious and remarkable hardy herbaceous monotypio 
genus, allied to Sarracenia, but witbojit the curious 
umbrella-shaped summit to the style, which is so con- 
spicuous in the latter. It is an admirable plant for grow- 
ing in the greenhouse, in conjunction with Cephalotus, 
Drosera, Sarraeenia, &c., and requires the same cultural 
treatment. Out of doors, it thrives best in a damp and 
shady position, in the rockery or fernery, where it must 
be kept well supplied with water.. The best soil is 
one composed of peat and chopped sphagnum, to which 
plenty of sharp sand and small pieces of limestone are 
added. Darlingtonias should have the protection of a 
handlight, which is preferable to a bell glass, as venti- 
lation may be more easily given. It is usually con- 
sidered somewhat difficult to get the seeds to germinate 
and grow. The following mode of treatment has, however, 
been found successful : The pots should be filled, within 
lin. of the top, with fibrous peat, charcoal, freshrchopped 



Darlingtonia — continued. 
sphagnum, and sand, in equal parts, then coated with fresh 
tips of sphagnum. On this the seeds should be sprinkled, 
and well watered, the pots being stood in pans of water, and 
covered with a bell glass, in order to keep the atmosphere 
above the seeds in a moist condition. The pots should 
then be placed in a shady position in a cool greenhouse, 
and in about five or six weeks the seeds will commence 
germinating. When strong enough, the seedlings should 
be pricked off into pans filled with the same compost as 
above mentioned, and transferred to a cold, shady frame, 
where they must be kept constantly moist. Perfect 
drainage and a cool, shady position, are at all times 
absolutely essential. 




Fig. 615. Dablinqtonia calipobnica. 

D. oallfomlca (Califomian).* Jl. about 2in. in diameter ; sepals 
whitish or pale green ; petals yellow-green, marked with dark 
red-brown veins, oblong. April. I. , or pitchers, slender at the 
base, gradually swelling upwards ; apex bent over, or hood-like, 
with a large triangular process depending from the aperture ; 
ground colour bright green, upper portion and throat beautifully 
mottled with white, and reticulated with reddish-pink veins. 
ft. 1ft. to IJft. CaUfornia, 1861. See Fig. 615. (B. M. 5920.) 



DARNEL. 
DART MOTH. 



Iiolinia temulent-am. 
Turnip Moth. 



DARWIITIA (named after Dr. Darwin, author of the 
once famous poem, "The Botanic Garden"). Stns. 
Genetyllis and Hedaroma. Tkibe Chamcelaucieae of Okd. 
Myrtacew. A genus of greenhouse. Heath-like, evergreen 
shrubs ; there are upwards of a score species known, 
all natives of Australia. Mowers red or white, in terminal 
fascicles, inclosed in large, coloured, ovate or oblong in- 
volucres, and interspersed with chaffy bracts. Leaves 
scattered, full of pellucid dots. For culture, &c., see 
Calythrix. 

D. citrlodora (Lemon-scented). Jl. usually four, in small 
terminal heads ; involucre scarcely exceeding the flowers, con- 
sisting usually of four outer leaf -like bracts, and four inner ovate 
ones, more or less coloured. I. nearly opposite, from narrow- 
oblong to almost ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Syn. 
Hedaroma latijolium. 

D. diosmoldes (Diosma-like). fl. white, numerous, in compact 
terminal globular heads ; calyx about one and a haJf lines long, 
the adnate part obscurely five-ribbed, and covered nearly from the 
base by glandular papillie more or less distinctly arranged in six' 
to eight prominent parallel rings ; petals white. April. I. scat- 
tered, crowded, linear, semi-terete or triquetrous, thick or slender, 
obtuse, ft. Sft. 1827. An erect bushy shrub Syn. Genetyllis 
diosnwides. 

D. fasciciilaris (fascicled). .^. red, about six-or twelve together, 
in terminal heads, within the last leaves; calyx slender, the 
adnate part prominently tive-ribbed, otherwise smooth ; lobes 
very small and scale-like ; petals broad. June. I. scattered, 
often crowded, linear, slender, semi-terete, or obtusely triquetrous, 
shortly petiolate ; floral ones slightly longer. ft. 3ft. to 6ft. 
1820. An erect much-branched shrub. 

D. fimbrlata (flmbriated).* Jl. rather numerous ; involucres 
ovoid, about fin. long, or rather more, the inner bracts petaloid, 
pink, broadly oblong or almost cuneate and very obtuse ; the 
outer ones short, broad, and squarrose, but coloured, and all 
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Darwiuia — continued. . 

ciliate ; petals triangular. June. I. scattered, often crowded, 
oblong-elliptical, very obtuse ; margins recurved, strongly ciliate- 
denticulate. ft. 1ft. to 2ft. 1861. A bushy shrub. SrN. Oene- 
tyllis fimiriata. (B. M. 5468.) 
1>. HQOkeriana (Hooker's).^ This species much resembles 
D. macrostegUit but is usually smaller, more slender, and less 
twiggy. Syn. GenetyUie HooMriana. (B. M. 4860, under the 
name of Qenetyllia macroeter/ia.) 



Darwiuia — continued. 

them, but not coloured: calyx rather slender, strongly flve-ribbed, 
otherwise smooth ; petals rather narrow, concave, with a deep- 
coloured spot at the top. May. I. mostly opposite, linear or 
lanceolate, obtuse ; margins revolute. h. 1ft. SYN. Beda/roma 
thymoides. 

DASTLIKIOIT (from dasye, thick, and lirion, a lily). 
Okd. Liliaceee, Very omatuental greenliouBe evergreens, 




Fig. 616. Flowering Branch of Darwinia macrostegia. 



D. macrostegia (large-involucred).* fi. rather numerous ; invo- 
lucre campanulate, neajly liin. long ; the petal-like inner bracts 
broadly obovate, pale yellow, streaked with red, quite entire ; 
petals white. June. I. scattered, elliptical-oblong or slightly 
cuneate, very obtuse, ^in. to |iii. long ; margins recurved, entire, 
ft. from 2ft. to 3ft. 1854. Syns. Ganecyllis tuliplfa-a (B. M. 
4858), Q. macrostegia, and Hedaroma tulipiferum-.See Fig. 616. 

D. pinifolia (Pine-leaved). This species closely resembles 
D. fascicularis in habit, foliage, and inflorescence, but with 
a different calyx and staminodia. Syn. Hedaroma pinifolium. 

D. purpurea (purple), fi. numerous, in dense, hemispherical 
heads ; involucral bracts numerous, more or less coloured, imbri- 
cate, but somewhat spreading, rather longer than the flowers ; 
calyx about two lines long, the adnate part five-ribbed at the 
base, the upper half encircled by five or six rings of glandular 
papillse. I. scattered, crowded, and almost imbricate, linear, 
obtuse. Erect, much-branched shi-ub. Syns. GenetyUis purpurea, 
Folyzone purpurea. 

D. taxifolla (Yew-leaved), fi. white, at the ends of the branchlets ; 
calyx prominently five-ribbed, the adnate part slightly rugose 
between the ribs ; lobes small, scale-like ; petals ovate. June. 
I. mostly opposite, linear-falcate, triquetrous or laterally com- 
pressed, acute, iin. to Jin. long, almost petiolate. A. 1ft. to 3ft. 
1824. A straggling or decumbent shrub. 

"D. thymoides (Thyme-like), fi. sessile, four to eight together, 
in terminal heads, tha outer bracts sometimes slightly exceeding 



allied to Nolina. Plovrers dioecious, in dense panicles ; 
flower-stems sometimes 10ft. or 12ft. in height. Leaves 
crowded, linear, gracefully drooping. They thrive in a 
compost of two parts loam, one peat, and one sand. 
Perfect drainage and a plentiful supply of water during 
the summer months, are important cultural items. In- 
creased by seed. Dasylirions form admirable plants for 
sub-tropical gardening, or for conservatory and indoor 
decoration. 

D. acrotrlcbnm (hair-tipped).* fi. white ; panicle dense, cylin- 
drical, 4ft. to 5ft. long. I. densely rosulate, recurved, linear, 2ft to 
3ft. long, less than lin. broad, with a long fibrous tuft at apex • 
marginal spines sharp, yellowish. Trunk stout, simple. A. 6ft' 
to lOit. Mexico, 1851. Syn. D. gracile. (B. M. 5030.) 

D. a. brevlfolinm (short-leaved). I. shorter than those of the 
type, rarely more than 2ft. in length, not becoming pendulous. 

D. glaucophyllum (milky-green-leaved).* fi. white; panicles 

?S'T'io»,'?u'"S ,"S' K?™"'§^ elongated; flower-stem 
10ft. to 12ft. high. I. dense, 2fl. to 3ft. long, about Sin. broad 
glaucous; margin armed with small teeth. A. 12ft. Mexico' 
1846. SYN. p. glaucum.. (B. M. 5041.) The variety latifoHum 
has broader leaves, and is more robust in growth than the type. 
D. glancnm (grey). A synonym of D. glaucophyllum. 
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Dasylirion-^confmued. 

D. graclle (graceful). A synonym of D. aerotrichum. 

D. gramlnlfoUlim (grass-leaved). Jl. white ; inflorescence 8ft. to 
9ft. long ; panicle narrow. I. in a dense rosette, linear, 3ft. to 4ft. 
long, six to seven lines broad, green ; marginal prioljles half to one 
line long. Trunk short, h. 8ft. Mexico, 1835. 

D. Bartweglanum (Hartweg's). A synonym of D. Hoolteri. 

D. Hookerl (Hooker's), fi. purplish ; inflorescence about IJft. 
long ; peduncles short ; panicle dense. I. narrow, linear, lift, to 
2ft. long, two to three lines broad, pale glaucous green ; margin 
serrate. Caudex a gigantic tuber, with the leaves springing in 
fascicles from tubercles on its suiface. A. 3ft. Mexico, 1846. 
Syn. D. Bartweffiamum. (B. M. 5099.) 

D, laxifloruxn (loose-flowered). A synonym of Z>. serratifolium. 

D. serratifolium (saw-leaved), ft. white ; panicle dense, 1ft. 
long. I. 2ft. long, nearly lin. broad ; marginal teeth half to one- 
and-a-half lines long. Stem stout. Mexico. Syn. D. laxiflorum. 

BATE PALM. See Phoenix dactylifera. 



DATE FLtriVE. 



DiospyroB Kahi. 



SATISCA (derivation unknown). Obd. Datiscece. 
A very graceful herbaceous perennial, well suited for 
a coUeotion of hardy, fine-leaved plants, and also as an 
isolated specimen. It thrives in a deep, good soil, and 
may be propagated by dividing plants that have become 
well established ; also by seeds. 




D. cannabina (Hemp-like).* Jl. yellow, dis- 
posed in long, loose, axillary racemes. Sep- 
tember. I, pinnate, alternate ; leaflets in 
three pairs and an odd one, about 2in. long, 
and Jin. broad, deeplj; serrate, h. 3ft. to 6ft. 
Crete and Western Asia, 1739. The male and 
female forms should be grown, as, though both are graceful, 
the fertilised female plant is the most so, and continues much 
longer in a green state. See Fig. 617. (S. F. G. 960.) 
The only other species of the genus is D. glomerata, a native 

of California and Mexico ; it is probably not in cultivation in this 

country. 

DATISCE2Q. A small order of dicotyledonous plants, 
closely allied to the Begonias. Herbs or trees, glabrous, 
pubescent, or almost scaly. Flowers dioecious, regular, 
rarely hermaphrodite or polygamous ; corolla small or 
altogether wanting ; calyx tube adhering to the ovary. 
Fruit a one-seeded capsule, opening at the top. Leaves 
alternate, simple or pinnate. There are only three known 
genera ; Datisca, Octomeles, and Tetrameles. 

DATURA (derivation obscure ; said to come from the 
Arabic name, datora). Oed. Solanacece. Including Brug- 
mansia, Ceratocaulis, Dutra, and Stramonium. Orna- 
mental and pretty annuals, shrubs or trees. Flowers extra- 
axillary, pedunculate, or from the forks of the branches; 
corolla funnel-shaped. The annual species are generally 
known as Daturas, and the shrubby ones as Brugmansias. 
From an horticultural point of view, the latter section is 
by far the moat important. 

Pbopaoation. This may be easOy effected by cuttings 
of about 6in. in length, placed in sandy soil, and plunged in 
a bottom heat of 60deg. Young shoots, heeled off the old 



Datura — continued. 
wood, when they have grown about 6in. long, in spring, 
root freely. The annual species may be readily raised 
from seed. 

Cultivation. Shrubby Species. These thrive well 
against pillars, or planted in beds or borders in conserva- 
tories, a,nd allowed to grow into large bushes or dwarf 
trees. The plants bear severe pruning remarkably well, 
and may be cut to keep them in any form or size desired. 
The best time to prune is at the close of the flowering 
season, or later in the autumn. This section of the genus 
is naturally an evergreen one, but does well treated as 
deciduous. Daturas enjoy a moderate amount of warmth 
when in full growth, but require to be kept dry and quite 
cool in winter. The best way of growing them in mode- 
rate-sized houses is in 12in. pots, as standards. These 
may have stems ranging in height from 4ft. to 7ft. The 
head should be formed of three or more branches, which 
will quickly be produced on stopping the main stem. After 
it is once obtained, the annual growths may be cut back 
to where the leading branches originate. Old. plants 
flower far more freely than younger ones. Standard plants 
of D. sanguinea and D. suaveolens are well suited as per- 
manent features for centres of beds or groups. D. Knightii 
does well in sheltered positions outside, in 
summer, and forma a rich and pleasing addition 
to the usual sub-tropical large-leaved plants. 
During the flowering period, manure water is 
most useful in increasing the vigour of the 
plants and the number and size of the flowers. 
Daturas are rather subject to White Scale on 
the leaves and stems. 

Annual Species. These are of very easy culti- 
vation. Seeds may be readily raised in a hotbed ; 
and the seedlings, when large enough to handle, 
should be placed singly in small pots, and finally 
tranaferred to their flowering quarters in the open 
border. They delight in a light sandy soil, and 
require plenty of space for full development. 




Fig. 618. Flowering Branch op Datura ceraiocaula 
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Datura — continued. 

n. arborea (tree-like).* fl., corolla white, 7in. to Bin. long. 
Au^st. I. elliptic-oblong, quite entire, and are, as well as the 
petioles and branches, clothed with powdery pubescence, h. 
7ft. to 10ft.. Peru, &c., 1813. Greenhouse shrub. Syn. Brug- 
mansia Candida. 

D. ceratocaula (horn-stalked). Jl., corolla with a green tube, 
white limb, tinged with purple, sweet-scented. July. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, toothed, hoary beneath. Stem terete, purplish, dicho- 
tomous, hom-formed, pilose at the base. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Cuba, 
1805. Annual. Syn. Ceratocaulos daturoides. See Fig. 618. 
(B. M. 3352.) 

D. chlorantha flore-pleno (double yellow-flowered).* Jl. yellow, 
double, sweet-scented, solitary, axillary, pendent, shortly pedun- 
culate; corolla funnel-shaped, dilated at the mouth. August 
to October. I. agreeing in shape with D. comigeray but quite 
glabrous. Branches terete. Native country unknown. 1845. 
A handsome, free-flowering species. (B. M. 5218.) 

D. comlgera (horn-bearing). Jl., corolla white, or cream-coloured, 
large, funnel-shaped, striated, the mouth spreading, flve-lobed, 
the lobes terminated by a long subulate, spreading or recurved 
point ; peduncles axillary, single-flowered, curved downward, so 
that the flower is drooping. Summer. I. chiefly confined to the 
extremities of the branches, ovate, petlolate, acuminate, entire, 
or sinuate or angled. Stem shrubby, about 3ft. high ; the young 
branches and almost every part of the plant clothed with soft 
down. h. 10ft. Organ Mountains, 1844. A very singular plant. 
(B. M. 4262.) 

D. fastuosa (prickly).* Jl., corolla violaceous outside, and wliite 
inside, oblique. July. I. ovate, acuminated, repandly-toothed, 
unequal at the base, and are, as well as the stem, downy, h. 2ft. 
to 3ft. East Indies, &c., 1629. Annual. 

D. Isavis (smooth). A synonym of D. muritata. 

D. Metel (Metel).* Jl. fragrant ; corolla white, large. June. I. 
cordate, quite entire, or a little toothed, and are, as well as the 
stem, downy, ft. 2ft. Tropics, 1596. Annual. (B. M. 1440.) 




Fig. 619. Flowering Branch of Datura meteloides. 

D. meteloides (Metel-like)* is a greenhouse evergreen, very 
similar to the foregoing, with large longer-tubed flowers, of a 
bluish-violet, or else white. California, 1356. Syn. D. Wrinldii, 
See Fig. 619. (F. d. S. 1266.) 

D. murlcata (muricated). ^rt., corolla white, long. July. fr. mu- 
ricated with strong short prickles, slightly erect. I. ovate, repand, 



Datura — continued. 

when young toothed, glabrous, unequal at the base. ft. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Tropical Asia, 1820. Annual. Syn. D. IcBvig. 

D. ^uercifolla (Oak-leaved). Jl., corolla violaceous. July. 
I. sinuately pinnatifid, hairy on the veins beneath, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Mexico, 1824. Annual. 

D, sangulnea (bloody).* Jl. solitary, pendulous, issuing from the 
forks of the branches ; corolla funnel-snaped, 7in. long, pubescent;; 
tube orange-yellow, green towards the base, thick and fleshy; 
calyx large, ventricqse, five-angled, flve-ribbed, with prominent 
veins, copiously pubescent. Summer. I. alternate, often geminate, 
ovate-oblong, obtuse, waved and sinuated, with short blunt lobes, 
copiously clothed on both sides with soft -white hairs; petioles 
stout, nearly cylindrical, copiously hairy, slightly flattened above. 
Stem arboreous, from 3ft. to 12ft. high, round, divided at the top 
ft. 4ft. to 8ft. in cultivation. Peru. An elegant plant. (S. B. F. G. 
ii. 272, under name of Brugmansia Bwnguinea.) 




Fig. 620. Mature Fruit of Datura Stramonium. 




Fig. 621. Branch of Datura Stramonium, mth Flowers 
and Fruit. 

D. Stramonium (Stramonium). Thorn Apple. Jl. white. July. 
(. ovate, angularly-toothed, cuneiform at the base, smoothish, 
green, ft. 2ft. England. Annual. See Figs. 620 and 621. 
(Sy. En. B. 935.) 

D.BUaveolens (sweet-scented).* Jl. white, sweet-scented, large. 
August. I. elliptic-oblong, quite entire, glabrous above, and 
scarcely downy beneath, ft. 10ft. to 15ft. Mexico, 1733. k very 
handsome greenhouse tree or shrub, much more extensively 
grown than any other member of the genus. SYN. Bruamansia 
smiveoUns. 

D. Tatula (Tatula). Jl. violaceous. July. (. cordate-ovate, 
angularly toothed, unequal at the base, glabrous, ft. 2ft. to 3ft 
America, 1629. Annual. (S. B. F. G. 83.) 

D. WrightU (Wright's). A synonym of D. meteloides. 
There are several good garden forms in cultivation ; the best 

perhaps bemg D. Knightii, a very handsome conservatory plant 

with large double while pendulous flowers. 

DATTBENTONIA. See Sesbauia. 
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DA1TBENYA (named after Dr. Charles Daubeny, a 
former Professor of Botany, at Oxford). Oed. Liliacece. 
A genus of pretty and onrions little greenhonse bulbs, 
producing their flowers in very shortly-stalked, densely- 
flowered umbels, larger than a crown piece. There are 
three species, natives pf the Cape of Good Hope ; at 
present, they probably do not exist in British gardens. 
They thrive in a soil composed of sandy loam and peat. 
Increased by offsets. Daubenyas should be quite dry 
while at rest. 

D. aurea (golden), fl. yellow; perianth tuberose, with a two- 
lipped limb. Jnne. I. oblong, seated close to. the earth. A. 3in. 
1852. (B. E. 1813.) 

D. fUlva (tawny), fi. dull reddish-yellow. June. k. 6in. 1836. 
(B. K. 1839, 53.) 

SAUCUS {Daukos, of Dioscorides, is said to be from 
daio, to make hot ; from its supposed effect in medicine). 
Carrot. Okd. UmbelUferce. For culture, see Carrot. 

D. Garota. Carrot, fi., umbels white, peduncled ; central 
purplish ; bracts of involucre usually pinnatifid ; bracteoles 
lanceolate. Summer. I, pinnately decompound ; segments small, 
rather hairy, h. Itt. to 2ft. Europe (Britain), North Africa, 
North and West Asia, to India. Biennial. 

_ There are about a score other species, but none are worth men- 
tion, either as ornamental or useful plants. 

DAVALLIA (named after E. Davall, a Swiss botanist). 
Including AcropTiorus, Humata, Leucostegia, LoxoseapTie, 
Microlepiaj Odontoloma, Frosaptiaj Scyphularia, and 
Stenoloma. Obd. Filices. A large genus of greenhouse 
ferns, upwards of a hundred being described in " Synopsis 
Filioum." Ehizomes creeping, scaly. Involucre terminal 
on the veins, various in shape, united or free at the sides ; 
the apex always free. Capsules stalked. Sori intra- 
or sub-marginal, globose or elongated either laterally or 
vertically. For general culture, see Ferns. 



Davallia — continued. 




Fig. 622. Davallia affinis. 

D. afflnls (related).' rhiz. thick, densely scaly, sti. 4in. to Sin. 
long, erect, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad, del- 
toid-lanceolate, tri- or quadripinnate ; lower pinnules with 
oblong-rhomboidal lobes, the segments of which are deeply 
inciso-pinnatiiid. Ceylon, iftc. See Fig. 622. (H. S. F. 1, 52.) 

D. alata (winged). A synonym of D. Emersoni. 

D alpina (alpine), rhiz. creeping, scaly, sti. 2in. to 4in. long. 
fronds 2in to 3in. long, lin. to liin. broad, deltoid in outline ; 
upper segments of barren frond slightly dentate, blunt at the 




Fig. 623. Davallia alpina. 



apex of the fertile fronds, distant, deeply, and sharply toothed ; 
the lower ones cut nearly to the rachis with sharply-toothed 
lobes, sori placed in the teeth on both sides. Java, Borneo. 
See Fig. 623. 

D. angustata (narrow), rhiz. creeping, scaly, fronds sub-sessUe, 
3in. to Sin. long, \m. to gin. broad, linear, slightly crenate at the 
margin ; barren ones entire, sori in a row along the edges. 
Malay Peninsula. 

D. bullata (blistered - leaved), rhiz. creeping, stout, densely 
flbriUose. sti. strong, erect, 3m. to 4in. long, fronds Sin. to 12in. 
long, 4in. to Sin. broad, deltoid, quadripmnatifld j pinnules of 
the lower pinnse lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, with deeply inciso- 
pinnatifid oblong-rhomboidal segments, sori deeply naif cup- 
shaped. Bast Indies, &e. (H. S. F. 1, 50 E.) 

D. calvescens (naked). A synonym of B. marginalis. 

D. oanariensls (Canaries).* Hare's-foot Fern. rhiz. creeping, 
densely scaly, sti. strong, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, fronds lit 
to lift. long, 9in. to 12in. broad, deltoid, quadripinnatlfid ; 
pinnules of the lower pinnse lanceolate - deltoid, 2in. to 3in. 
long, more than lin. broad, with ovate-rhomboidal deeply inciso- 
pinnatifld segments, sori occupying a whole ultimate division. 
Spain, &c. Ihis fern derives its popular name from the peculiar 
form of the rootstock, which curves over the side of the pot in 
which it grows, and, being covered with close brown hair, it 
very much resembles a hare's foot. (H. S. F. 1, 56 a.) 

D. chserophylla (Chervil-leaved), rhiz. wide-creeping, scaly, sti. 
lin. to 6m. long, naked, fronds Sin. to 15in. long, 4in. to Sin. 
broad, lanceolate - deltoid, tri- or quadripinuatifid ; lowest pin- 
nules lin. to 2in. long, lin. broad, cut into deeply pinnatifid 
segments ; ultimate lobes narrow and acute in the fertile, rather 
broader in the barren, frond, sori copious. North India. Syn. 
D. pulchra. (H. S. F. 1, 51 A.) 

D. dissecta (dissected).* rhiz. stout, wide scandent, densely 
scaly, sti. 6in. long, naked, fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, deltoid, 
quadripinnatifid ; pinnse stalked, lanceolate, the lowest deltoid, 
5in. to 6in. long ; pinnules close, deltoid, sub-sessile ; segments 
oblong, deeply pinnatifid. sori minute, oblong. Java, 1855. 
(G. C. 1855, 469.) 

D. dlvarlcata (divaricate), rhiz. creeping, stout, scaly, sti, 
firm, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, tripin- 
natifid ; lower pinnje often 12in. long by 6in. broad ; segments 
deltoid, or cut down to the rachis in the lower part, sori half 
cup-shaped. Malay Archipelago. Syn. D. polyantha. (H, S. F. 
1, 6S A.) 

D. dabia (doubtful), fronds ample, deltoid, quadripinnatifid; 
pinnse oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. or more long, 2in. to 4in. broad; 
pinnules close, lanceolate, stalked, with close oblong sessile 
segments, the lower pinnatifid, upper entire, sori minute, one 
to each final lobe. Australia. (H. S. F. 1, 24 c.) 

D. elegans (elegant).* rhiz. stout, creeping, densely fibrous, sti. 
firm, erect, 4in. to Bin. long, frmids 1ft. to 2ft. long, 9in. to 15in. 
broad, deltoid, tripinnatifid ; pinnules of the lower pinn% 2in. to 
3in. long, lin. broad, deltoid-lanceolate, cut down to the rachis 
on the lower part with oblong-deltoid segments, which are 
slightly toothed, sori several to a segment, marginal. Tropics of 
Old •World. 

D. e. elata (tall) is a form with larger and less leathery fronds, 
the segments of which are narrower, more deeply and sharply 
cut. (H. S. F. 1, 55 A.) 

D. e. flaccida (feeble) is a tender, finely-cut foi'm. 
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D. Emersonl (Emerson's), fronds tufted, sessile, &in. to 12in. 
long, nearly lin. broad ac the widest part, lineal-lanceolate, cut 
into numerous linear-oblong lobes, sori one to six, placed 
around the edge of the lobes. Madras. SYN. D alatd. 




Pig. 621. Datallia fijensis. 

D. fUensls (Fiji).* rhiz. creeping, stout, densely flbrillose. sti. 
6in. to 9in. long, erect, strong, fronds Ut. to lift, long, 6in. to 
12in. broad, deltoid, quadripinnatifid ; pinnules of the lower 
pinnse deltoid-lanceolate ; the lobes of the segment cut down 
nearly to the rachis into linear divisions, sori half cylindrical. 
Fiji, 1879. See Kg. 624. 

D. firma (firm). A synonym of D. hirta, 

D. fUmarloides (Fumaria-like). rhiii. creeping, stout, fibrillose. 
8ti., including rachis, 4ft. long, scandent, spinoso-flexuose. fronds 
tripinnatifid ; lower pinnae 1ft. to IJft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; 
segments small, deeply cut ; lobes usually only one-veined, sori 
cup-shaped, as broad as the segment. West Indies. 

D. gibberosa (swollen-rooted), sti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, 
erect, naked, fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 6in, to 9in. broad, 
lanceolate-deltoid, quadripinnatifid ; pinnules of lower pinnae 
lanceolate-deltoid, 2m. to 3in. long, lin. broad ; segments cut 
down to the rachis. sori terminal in the ultimate divisions. 
Polynesian Islands, 1820. 




Fig. 625. Davallia uiiiKnorHYLLA. 



Savallia — continued. 
D. GrUfitbiana (Griffith's), rldz. wide-creeping, densely scaly. 
sti. erect, wiry, elongated, fronds deltoid, with an attenuated 
apex, 9in. to 12in. long, 4in. to Sin. broad; pinnae acuminate; 
pinnules oblong-lanceolate, obtuse ; lobes short and blunt. 
sori large, cup-shaped, sub-marginal. Assam. (H. S. F. 1, 49 B.) 

D. bemlptera (half -winged). A synonym of D. repens. 

D. heterophylla (variable-leaved), rhiz. creeping, scaly, fronds 
shortly stalked, Sm. to 6in. long, lin. broad, glabrous ; barren 
one ovate-lanceolate, entire, or slightly lobed at the base ; 
fertile one narrower, and deeply smuato-pinnatifid. . Malayan 
Peninsula. See Fig. 625. 

D. birta (hairy).* sti. strong, 1ft. to 2ft. long, fronds 3ft. to 
6ft. long, 1ft. to 2ft. broad, deltoid, tri- or quadripinnatifld ; 
lower pinnae 6in. to 12in. long. Sin. to 4in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, 
pinnules lanceolate, cut down to the rachis into oblong, broadly- 
toothed lobes, sori two to twenty to a segment. North India, 
&c. Syns. D. firma, and D. scaberula. 

D. Immersa (immersed), rhiz. creeping, stout, fibrillose. sti, 4in. 

to Sin. long, strong, erect, fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 5in. to Sin. 

broad, deltoid, tnpinnate; lowest pinnules lanceolate, deltoid, . 

2in. to 3in. long, lin. broad, with broad segments, eori Uxge, one 

to six to a segment. Hindostau, &c. 
D. kbasyiana (Khasyan). A synonym of J), strigosa. 
D. loncbltidea (Lonchitis-like). A synonym of D. platyphylla. 

D. marglnalls (marginal), rhiz. creeping, villous, sti. 1ft. to 
2ft. long_, erect, strong, fronds l^ft. to 2ft. long, 9in. to 15in. 
broad, pinnate ; pinnae 4in. to 8in. long, about lin. broad, linear, 
cut down into bluntish oblong lobes, sori two to eight to a 
lobe, sub-marginal. Ceylon. SYNS. J>. calvescens. D. scaora. and 
D. vUlosa. (H. S. F. 1, 48 B.) 

D. Marlesli (Maries).* A pretty dwarf evergreen species, with 
slender creeping rhizomes. It is well suited for the coohgreen- 
house. In general aspect, much like D. iullata. Japan, 1379. 

D. Mooreana (Moore's). A synonym of D. pallida. 

D, Novse-ZealandlSB (New Zealand), rhiz. creeping, scaly. 
sti. 4in. to Sin. long, firm, erect, fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 4in. to 
Sin. broad, deltoid, trii)innate ; lower pinnules deltoid-lanceolate, 
cut down to the rachis, except toward the apex, into narrow, 
deeply pinnatifid segments, sori numerous. New Zealand. SYN. 
Acrophorus hispidus. 

D, pallida (pale).* rhiz. as thick as a finger, wide-creemng, scaly. 
sti. 1ft. to IJft. long, naked, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, sub-deltoid, 
quadripinnatifid ; pinnae deltoid, lowest largest, 6in. to Sin. broad ; 
pinnules and tertiary segments deltoid, stalked ; ultimate lobes 
obovate, cuneate, blunt, one to one-and-a-half lines broad ; 
involucres marginal, funnel-shaped. Borneo, 1869. SYN. D. 
Mooreana. SeeFig. 626, next page. (G. C. 1869, 964.) 




Fig. 627. Davallia paevula. 

D. parvula (little), rhiz. mde-creeping, scaly, sti. lin. to 2in. 
long, OT fronds sub-sessile, Jin. to fin. long by ^in. broad, deltoid 
in outline, bi- or tripinnate, with all the divisions of the frond 
almost filiform, son placed at the sinuses of the ultimate forks. 
Borneo, 1868. See Fig. 627. 

D. pectlnata (combed), rhiz. creeping, scaly, sti. 2in. to 4in. 
long, erect, scaly, fronds 4in. to Bin. long, 2in. to Sin. broad, 
ovate-lanceolate, deeply cut into long parallel linear-oblong, 
entire, or inciso-pinnatifid pinnae, son obliquely placed in two 
sub-marginal rows. Tropical Polynesian Islands. 

D, pedata (pedate). rhiz. creeping, scaly, sti. 2in. to 4in. long, 
rather scaly, fronds 2in. to 4in. long, IJin. to 2in. broad at the 
base, deltoid in outline, deeply cut ;■ upper segments linear-oblong, 
acute, inciso-dentate, lower pair broader, sort placed in rows 
on the teeth on both sides of the lobes. Tropical Asia, ifco. 
(H. S. F. 1, 45.) 

D. peutapbylla (five-leaved).* rhiz. creeping, stout, densely 
fibrillose. sti. erect, strong, 2in. to 4in. long, fronds with a 
terminal segment, and two to three pairs of lateral pinnso ; 
terminal segments of fertile fronds linear, 4in. to 6in. long, Jin. 
broad, those of the barren fronds broader and shorter, son in 
two rows along the slightly toothed margins. Java, &c. 

D. jpinnata (pinnate), rhiz, creeping, fibrillose. sti. strong, erect, 
5in. to 12in. long, fronds 91n. to 16in. long, 4in. to Bin. broad, 
with distant linear, slightly toothed pinnEe, Sm. long, Jin. to lin. 
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Davallia — continued. 

broad, aori one to each tooth, small. Malayan Peninsula. 
D, sen-ata, D. gracUis, and Z>. Luzonica are either identical with 
this species, or else unimportant forms. (H. S. F. 1, 60.) 

D. platyphylla (broad-leaved).* rhiz. creeping, stout, sti. 2in. to 
3ft. lone:, firm, erect, fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, tripinnatifid ; lower 
pinna3 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 9in. broad, lanceolate, with 
distant linear-lanceolate pinnules, which are deeply cut into 
broad, bluntish toothed lobes, sori two to twelve to a segment. 
East Indies. SYN. D. lonehitidea. (H. S. F. 1, 46 B.) 

D. polyantha (many-fruited). A synonym of D. divaricata. 

D. pulchra (fair). A synonym of D. eJuxirophylla. 

D. pyxidata (Box-like).* rhix. stout, creeping, densely scaly, eti. 
strong, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, fronds 9m. to 18in. long, 6in. to 
Sin. broad, deltoid, tri- or quadripmnatifid ; pinnules of the lower 
pinnse lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, lin. broad, with deltoid or 



Davallia — continued. 

deeply cut into unequal-sided, bluntly-toothed, oblong, rhom- 
boidal pinnules, fiori two to twelve to a pinnule, small. Tropical 
Asia. SYN. D. khasyvina. (H. S. F. 1, 47.) 
D. s, rhomboidea (rhomboidal). Similar in texture and hairi- 
ness to type, but somewhat larger in all its parts ; lower pinnules 
lanceolate-deltoid, IJin. long, cut down nearly to the raohis into 
oblong lobes. 

D, tenuifolla (slender-leaved).* rhiz. stout, creeping, densely 
fibrillose. sti. strong, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, froiids lit. to 
IJft. long, 6in. to 9m. broad, ovate, quadripinnatifid ; lower 
pmnse ovate-lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad ; pin- 
nules lanceolate, their segments cut down to the rachis below 
with toothed cuneate lobes, sori terminal, usually solitary. 
Tropical Asia. 

D. Tyermanni (Tyermann's).* rliiz. wide-creeping, densely 




oblong segments, sori deeply half cup-shaped in the teeth. New 
South Wales, 1808. (H. S. F. 1, 55 C.) 

D, repens (creeping).* rhiz. wide-creeping, climbing, fronds 
siniph- pinnate, 8in. to 18in. long, iin. to IJin. broad ; pinnae Jm. 
to iin. long, about half as broad as deep, sori marginal, large. 
Borneo, &c., 1869. SYNS. D. Tiemiptera, Odontoloma repens. See 
Fig. 628 (next page). 

D. scabemla (slightly rough). A synonym of D. hirta. 

D. scabra (rough). A synonym of D. marginalis. 

D. sollda (solid).* rhiz. stout, densely scaly, sti. strong, erect, 
4in. to 6in. long, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 1ft. to IJft. broad, 
deltoid, tripinnatifid ; segments ovate-rhomboidal, deeply 
toothed, narrower and sharper in fertile fronds, son nearly 
or quite marginal. Isle of Luzon, 1844. (H. S. F. 1, 42.) 
B. omata is a form with broad, slightly cut segments. 

D, strigosa (strlgose). rhiz. stout, creeping, pubescent, sti. 
erect, strong, 6in. to 12in. long, pubescent, .fronds 1ft. to 3ft. 
long 6in to 12in. broad, lanceolate, bipmnatifid; lower pmnse 
4in to 8in long, about lin. broad, linear-lanceolate, aoummate. 



scaly ; scales linear, white, sti. 2in. to 3in. long, naked, reddish. 
fronds 4in. to 6in. long, deltoid, three to four-pinnatiiid ; lower 
pinnse largest, stalked, deltoid, unequal-sided ; lowest pinnules 
stalked, cuneate-oblong or deltoid, with falcate-deltoid entire 
upper, and cuneate-oblong pinnatifld lower, segments, sori at 
the base of ultimate lobes, three-quarters of a Ime broad. West 
Coast of Africa, 1871. (G. C. 1871, 870.) 
D. Vlllosa (hairy). A synonym of D. marginalis. 

BAVIDSONIA (named after the discoverer of the 
plant, who first met with it in a sngar plantation). Oed. 
SaxifragecB. A remarkably handsome stove plant, with 
an erect habit, and of apparently easy onltnre. Propa- 
gated by portions of stem, inserted in sand or cocoa-nut 
fibre, under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 
D. prnriens (itching).* I. alternate, impari-pinnate, 2ft. long, 
furnished with pungent hairs ; pinnse in five or six pairs, the 
terminal one about 9in. long ; petioles and rachises thickly 
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covered with short stiff hairs, and furnished between and below 
the pinnse with a narrow, lobate, biserrated, hairy wing. When 
young, the leaves are of a bright red colour. Australia, 1877. 

SAVIESIA (named in honour of the Rev. Hugh 
Davies, a Welsh botanist ). Oed. Leguminosm. A 
large and elegant genua of greenhouse shrubs or under- 
shrubs, containing fifty-five species, all natives of Aus- 
tralia. , Flowers orange-yellow, or red, usually small, 
in axillary or lateral racemes or pedunculate umbels, 



Daviesia — continued. 

be sown in a slight lotbed, about March. The two species 

here given are probably amongst the ones most generally 

grown. 

D. latifolla (broad-leaved). Jl. orange-yellow, small, numerous, 
in racemes of lin. to 2in., often flowering from near the baae ; 
bracts ovate or oblong, densely imbricate before the flowers are 
full grown ; pedicels rarely exceeding the bracts till after flower- 
ing. May. I. 2in. to Sin. long, ovate-elliptical or ovate-lanceo- 
late, usually terminating in a callous point. ■■ «<•♦""'■ ions 
A glabrous shrub. (B. M. 1757.) 



h. 2ft. to 6ft. 1805. 




Fig. 628. Davallia repens (see page 447). 



occasionally reduced to short clusters, or rarely solitary 
or terminal ; calyx teeth short ; petals on a slender claw. 
Leaves alternate, simple, entire, coriaceous or rigid, either 
flat and horizontal or vertical, or terete and spinescent; 
stipules none, or very minute. They require a compost 
of loam and peat, with a little sand, and delight in an 
airy situation in the greenhouse. Propagated by cuttings, 
made of firm young shoots, and placed in sand, under a 
bell glass ; or by seeds, when obtainable, which should 



D. umbeUuIata (small-umbeUed). fl., racemes in some speci- 
mens shorter than the leaves, in others twice as long, flowering 
from the middle upwards, or at the end onlv ■ calvx ahont nn» 

'^Zl^^'^'A'^^-^'^'f f""'' n" oWuse; petals Iwi^'lsl^rasthl 
calyx. April. I lanceolate or linear - lanceolate, iin. to Jin. 

wf; ""fmf ™A^' i*'"'^' ""t «ti™late. Branches sulcate. A.*2ft 
to 4ft. 1816. A slender, much-branched shrub. 

^^AfT"^ ^"""T,^ =■**" Sir H. Davy, an eminent 
chemist). Obd. Melastomaceai. This genus is synonymous 
with Keriania (which see). 
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DAY IiILY. See Hemerocallis, 
DEADLY NIGHTSHADi:. A common name for 
Atropa Belladonna. 
DEAD NETTLE. See Lamium. 
DEADWORT. See Sambucus Ebnlus. 
DEALBATE. Covered with an opaque white powder. 
DEAL-WOOD. Chiefly the timber of Pinus sylvestris. 

DEATH'S HEAD HAWK MOTH. See Sphinx 
atropus. 

DEATH'S HERB. A common name for Atropa 
Belladonna. 

DECABELONE (from deha, ten, and belone, a needle ; 
in reference to the ten filiform processes of the outer 
corona). Obd. Asclepiadece. Very showy dwarf green- 
house succulent perennials. For culture, see Stapelia. 
D. Barklyl (Barkly's).* This interesting plant is closely allied to 
B. elegaTis, the flowers being very similar, but the branches have 
nearly twice the number of angles ; and the two lateral setee of 
the spines are more slender, and deflexed instead of erect. It 
was discovered by Sir H. BarMy, about 1872, growing near the 
Orange River, Little Namaqualand. (B. M. 6203!) 
D. elegans (elegant), fl. large, solitary or twin, springing from 
the base of the young shoots ; corolla yellowish-wliite, spotted 
with blood-red, tunnel-shaped, 2in. long and l^in. in diameter at 
the mouth. Stems tufted, seven to nine-angled ; on these are 

? laced elevations bearing three-branched spines, h. 6in. AnEoIa, 
873. (B. M. 6115.) 

DECAISSTEA (named in honour of Joseph Deoaisne, 
a distinguished French botanist, for a long time Director 
of the Paris Jardin des Plautes; born 1807, died 18S2). 
Oed. Berberidece. A monotypic genus. This, perhaps, 
has not been tried in the open air in this country, but 
it thrives in any good loamy soil if planted out in a 
cool conservatory. Propagated by imported seeds; or by 
cuttings, struck in a cool, damp frame. 

D. Inslgnls (remarkable).* fl. greenish, in terminal racemes ; 
sepals six, petaloid, narrow, sub-imbricate ; petals none. May. 
fr. globose, edible. I. pinnate, h. 8ft. Sikkim Himalayas, at a 
great height. An erect shrub. (B. M, 6731.) 

DECANDROUS. Having ten sta- 
mens. 

DECIDUOUS. Falling off. Leaves 
which are shed annually are said to be 
Deciduous, as are also trees that annually 
lose their leaves. 

DECIDUOUS CYPRESS. See 
Tazodiiun distichiim. 

DECKERIA. See Iriartea. 

DECLINATE. Bending downwards. 

DECOmPOUND. A leaf is said to 
be Decompound when it is twice or 
thrice pinnate. See Fig. 629. 

DECUIUARIA (from decuma, a 
tenth; in reference to the tenfold struc- 
ture of some of the flowers). Obd. 
Saxifragece. A very ornamental hardy 
deciduous twiner, admirably adapted for 
growing against walls, or on trellis-work. 
It thrives well in a dry, warm border of 
light rich soil ; and is readUy increased by cuttings, which 
should be made in summer, and placed under a hand- 
light, in a shady situation. 

D. barbara (wild).* fl. white, very sweet-scented, disposed in ter- 
minal corymbs. June. I. opposite, glabrous, ovate-oblong, acute 
at both ends. South United States, 1785. Syn. D. sarmentosa. 
J>, sarmentosa (twiggy). A synonym of J), tarbara, 

DECUIXBENT. Lying on the ground. 

DECURRENT. Running down. A leaf is said to 
be Decurrent when it extends down the leafstalk or 
stem. 

DECUSSATE. Leaves and branches are said to be 
Decussate when they cross each other at right angles, 
forming a kind of square, or four angles. 

DEPLEXED. Bent downwards. 




Fig. 629. Decom- 
pound Leaf 
(Chamomile). 



DEFOLIATION. The shedding of the leaves. 

DEHERAINIA (named after Pierre Paul Deherain, 
Assistant Naturalist of the Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes). Oed. Myrsinacece. An interesting and remark- 
able stove shrub, thriving in rich sandy loam and fibrous 
peat. Heeled cuttings of ripened shoots will root in sand, 
if placed under a glass, in bottom heat. 
D. smaragdlna (emerald-green), fl. green, about 2in. in dia- 
meter, Primrose-hke, disposed m clusters concealed below the 
leaves. I. oblong-lanceolate, serrulate, hirsute along the nerves. 
h. 3ft. Mexico, 1876. Syn. Theophrasta smaragdina. (B. M. 6373.) 

DEHISCENT. Gaping; opening. An expression 
often applied to the mode in which the anthers or the 
fruits burst open and discharge their contents. 

DELABECKEA (named in honour of the late Sir H. 
T. De la BSche, an eminent geologist). Bottle-tree of 
North-eastern Australia. Oed. Stenuliacem. This genus 
is now included by Bentham and Hooker under Ster- 
cnlia (which see). 

DELARBREA (named after M. Delarbre, a French 
naturalist). Oed. Araliacece. A genus containing two 
species of stove evergreen tall shrubs, natives of New 
Caledonia. For culture, see Aralia. 
D. 'spectabUls (notable). This is the correct name of plant 

described in this work as Aralia concinna. 

DELIMA (from delimo, to shave off; in reference to 
the leaves being used for polishing). Obd. DilleniacecB. 
A handsome stove evergreen climbing shrub, with the 
habit of Tetracera. It thrives in a compost of peat and 
turfy loam, to which may be added a little silver sand 
and small pieces of charcoal. Cuttings of young shoot'^ 
will root, if inserted in sand and placed in bottom heat, 
in April. Perfect drainage is essential. 
D. sarmentosa (twiggy), fl. white, in terminal panicles. (. 
obovate, ovate, or broadly lanceolate, rigid, very scabrid, parallel- 
veined. Tropical Asia, 1820. 

DELOSTOMA (from delos, manifest, and stoma, a 
mouth ; in allusion to the wide mouth of the flower). 
Oed. Bignoniacece. A small genus, containing three ot 
four species, all natives of Columbia and Peru. The one 
described below is a handsome, robust-growing stove 
tree. For culture, see Bignonia. 
D. dentatnm (tooth-leaved), fl. bluish-white, large ; corolla 

snb-campanulate, having a limb nearly 2in. across, of spreading 

orbicular lobes; racemes erect, three or four-flowered. October. 

I, elliptiC'Oblong, toothed, downy beneath. Peni. 

DELPHINIUIVI (Greek name used by Diosoorides). 
Larkspur. Oed. BanimculaceoB. Very ornamental hardy 
annuals, biennials, or perennials, with erect branching 
habit. Flowers blue, purple, pink, or white, rarely yellow, 
raoemed or panioled, braoteate ; sepals five, petal-like, 
irregular, the upper one drawn out below into a spur ; 
petals two to four, two upper ones drawn 
out at the base into appendages within 
the sepaline spur. Fruit a many-seeded 
follicle (see Fig. 630). Leaves stalked ; 
cauline ones palmately-multifid. Although 
the plants belonging to this genus are of 
very easy cultivation, thriving in almost 
any position with fair treatment, yot, 
like most other cultivated subjects, their 
real beauty and merit can only be esti- 
^cmQ^^FoLLiCLE mated by bestowing special attention 
OF Delphinium, upon them. The soil should be dug to a 
good depth (if trenched, so much the 
better), and a liberal supply of weU-rotted manure in- 
corporated. The distance between the plants should 
be 3ft. each way, if arranged by themselves in beds ; 
or, if placed at the back of a mixed border — a posi- 
tion generally assigned to the tall perennial speoies or 
varieties, and one for which they are well adapted — 8ft., 
or even more, may be allowed. The dwarf annuals, when 
cultivated in pots, are very ornamental for greenhouse 
decoration. 

Propagation. All the herbaceous sorts may be increa^sed 

3m 
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Delphinium — continued. 
by root division, by cuttings, or by seeds. The first-named 
method is the best for perpetuating named varieties. The 
old plants should be out down after flowering, when young 
growths will proceed from the base, and the whole may 
be lifted and carefully divided. Seeds of these often take 
a long time to germinate. Cuttings of the young shoots, 
taken off in either autumn or spring, root readily if in- 
serted singly in pots, and placed in a cold frame ; these 
will flower the following season, at the same time as the 
offsets. Seeds of the annual species or varieties may be 
sown out of doors, in a warm border, in April ; or in pans, 
to be placed either in frames or outside. So soon as the 
plants are up, they should be pricked off into light, rich 
soil, where they will make rapid progress. There are 
numerous and beautiful hybrid varieties, with single, and 
also many with double, flowers; these are, for the most 
part, superior to the normal species, the most distinct of 
which are here described, all being perennials, except 
where otherwise stated. 




Fig. 631. Double-flowered Form op Delphinium Ajacis. 

D. Ajacis.* Common Larkspur, fl. showy blue, or sometimes 
reddish or wliite, not numerous, in terminal racemes, some- 
times forming an irrcRular panicle ; spur of the calyx as long 
as the rest of the flower, or rather shorter ; petals two. 
Summer. I., radical ones shortly stallced ; stem ones sessile ; all 
divided into fine linear, deeply-cut segments. Branches few, 
spreading, h. 1ft, to lift. British cornfields (especially round 
Cambridgeshire). An erect, hairy annual. The specific name is 
said to have been derived from the supposition that the form 
of the letters A J A could be traced in the lines on the petals 
of the flower. In many works on the British Flora, the species 
D. consolida has been confused with this. A double-flowered 
form is shown at Fig. 631. 

D. alblfiorum (white-flowered). A synonym of 2). hybridum 
ochrohucum. 

D.azureum(blue).»A beautiful sky-blue, large; racemes straight; 
petals all bearded at the apex, lower ones very villous. May to 
July. L three to flve-parted, many-cleft, with linear lobes; 

Jetioles hardly dilated at the base. h. 3ft. North-west America. 
805. (B. E. 1999.) 
D. Brunonlxmum (Brown's). /. light blue, shading to purple 
on the margins, centre black ; large. June and July. I., lower 
ones reniform, but divided into deeply-cut segments ; upper ones 



Delphinium^contiTiuefi. 

tripartite, ft. 6in. to 1ft. Thibet, 1864. A rare species, having 
a very strong musky odour. (B. M. 5461.) 

D, oardinale (cardinal).* fl. bright scarlet, with the petal limbs 
distinctly yellow ; disposed in spikes. August. I. smooth, deeply 
palmately-lobed, rather fleshy, ft. 3ft. to Mt. California. A very 
handsome annual species, remarkably well suited for borders or 
rockeries, with a good depth of rich soil to facilitate the develop- 
ment of its long fleshy roots. (B. M. 1887.) 

D. cardlopetalum (heart-petalled). ft. dark bluish-violet ; 
racemes crowded. June. I. smooth, ternate, with multifld seg- 
ments and linear lobes ; those of the branches, as well as the 
lower bracts, are multifld. Stem erect, a little branched, h, 1ft. 
Pyrenees, 1818. Annual. 

D* caBtamlrlanum (Kashmir).* ft. lin. to 2in. across, with broad 
sepals, of a distinct pale blue colour, corymbose. July. I. tufted, 
wi^h long petioles, palmately-lobed, 4m. or more across, deep 
green, slightly hairy, ft. 1ft. to lift. Kashmir, 1875. (B. M. 
5189.) 

D. ohellantlium (lip-flowered), fl. dark blue; petals shorter 
than the calyx, two lower ones with obliquely-iimexed, ovate, 
entire limbs. June to September. I. flve-parted, with oblong, 
acuminated, sub-trifid, and somewhat toothed lobes. Stem erect, 
branched, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. Dahuria, 1819. (B. K. 473.) 

D. consolida (consolidated), fl., racemes rather few-flowered, 
loose ; pedicels shorter than the bracts ; petals all combined into 
one body. Summer. {. dissected into mirrow linear lobes. A. 1ft. 
to lift. Europe. Annual. 

D. dasyoarpnm (hairy- fruited).* fl, beautiful blue, with 
dark brown petals, rather large ; racemes simple, pubescent ; 
pedicels thrice as long as the bracts. June. I. pubescent, five- 
lobed ; lobes lanceolate, somewhat trifid, deeply toothed at the 
apex ; petioles not dilated at the base. ft. 4ft. to 6ft. Caucasus, 
1819. 

D. elatum (tall). A synonym of D. exalttUum. 




Fia, 632. Flowerinq Branch op Delphinium exaltatum. 



D. exaltatum (exalted).* fl. blue, or sometimes white, middle- 
sized ; racemes stoaight ; spur straight, length of the calix ; limb 
of lower petals bifld. Summer. I. flat, cleft into three to 
seven parts beyond the middle, with wedge-shaped lobes, which 
are trifld or jagged, and acuminated atlhe apex ; peSles not 
dilated at the base, ft 3ft. to 6ft. North Americi,'l768.S?N 
D. elatum. See Fig. 632. (B. M. 1791.) 
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D. formosum (beantiful).* fl. sky-blue, shaded with indigo ; spur 
rather long, two-cleft, of a violet hue ; sepals longer than the 
petals ; spikes long. Summer. I. alternate, greyish-green, un- 
equally palmate, lower segments stalked, upper ones sessile and 
tripartite, h. IJft. to 3ft. Orient. (F. d. S. 1185.) 

D. grandlflorum (large-flowered).* Jl. blue, and the intermediate 
shades to white, either double or single, large ; petals shorter 
than the calyx, two lower ones somewhat orbicular, with obliquely 
infiexed entire borders ; racemes spreading, few-flowered, di- 
verging. June. (. palmately many-parted into distant linear 
lobes, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Sibovia, 1816. (B. M. 1686.) A very hand- 
some plant, with several varieties, the best of which is perhaps 
chinensiSy in which the racemes are many-flowered, lateral ones 
diverging. Other forms are : album (white), album-pleno (double- 
white), fiore-pkno (double-blue-flowered), pallidum, and rubrum. 

D. taybriduin (hybrid), fl. blue, with the two lower petals 
bearded with white ; racemes crowded ; spur straight, longer than 
the flowers. June to August. L many-parted, with linear lobes ; 
petioles dilated and sheathing at tlie base. h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Tauria, 1794. Lower part of the plant smooth, upper part vel- 
vety-pubescent. 

D. h. ochroleucum (yellowish-white), fl. white, smooth on the 
outside ; racemes elongated, crowded ; bracts membranaceous, 
broad-lanceolate ; spur straight, blunt, rather longer than the 
pedicel. July and August. I. many-parted, with linear lobes; 

?etioles dilated and sheathing at the base. ft. 3ft. Armenia, 
823.. Syn. D. albiflorum. 

D, laxiflornm (loose-flowered), fl. blue ; racemes loose, branched. 
June. I. three to seven-lobed, with the lobes oblong, acute, 
deeply pinnatifld; upper ones somewhat three-parted, with 
narrow, entire lobes ; petioles not dilated at the base. A. 4ft. to 
5ft. Siberia. (B. R. 24, 30.) 

D. mesolencum (white-centred), fl. blue, with pale yellow or 
whitish petals. June. I. rather dilated at the base, with wedge- 
shaped segments, which are deeply serrated at the top. Upper 
part of the stem, as well as the peduncles, pubescent, ft. 3ft. 
Native country unknown. 1822. 




Fig. 633. Delphinium nudicaule, showing Habit 
and Single Flower. 

D. nudlcanle (naked-stemmed).* fl. red ; petals clear yellow, 
lower ones spathulate, with a two-cleft, fringed limb, upper ones 
elongated, prominent, hairy at the ends ; spur nearly twice the 
length of the calyx ; raceme loose. Summer. I. fleshy, somewhat 
peltate, tripartite ; sub-divisions of lower leaves obcordate with 
notched lobes, which, in the upper ones, are oblong and entire. 
ft. lOin. to 18in. California, 1869. See Fig. 633. (B. M. 5819.) 

D. plctnm (spotted). A synonym of J). Requienii. 

D. Reqinlenil (Eequien's). fl. bluish, hispid ; bracts inserted on 
the middle of the pedicels ; spur almost as long as the calyx. 
June. I. on long stalks, lower ones cleft into five broad cuneated 
three to five-toothed lobes, upper ones divided into five-linear 
entire lobes. A. lift. Lower part of herb smooth, or scarcely 
pubescent, upper part hispid with long crowded spreading hairs. 
South-west Europe, 1824. Biennial. Syn. B. pictum. 

D. Staphysagrla (Stavesacre). fl. blue, loose, with whitish 
petals ; bracteoles inserted at the base of the pedicels ; spur very 
short ; pedicels twice as long as the flower. May. I. flve to nine- 
cleft. A. 2tt. to 3ft. South Europe, 1596. A large erect biennial 
herb. (B. M. PI. 4.) 



Selphinimn — continued. 

D. trioome (three-homed), fl. very beautiful blue; petals 
shorter than the calyx. May. I. five-parted, with three to five- 
cleft lobes, and linear lobules ; petioles smooth, hardly dilated 
at the base. ft. 9in. North America, 1806. (L. B. C. 306.) 

D. trlate (sad), fl. dark-brown, suffused with a little red at the 
edges of the sepals, and with a somewhat violaceous spur ; racemes 
loose. July to September. I. three to flve-parted ; lobes narrow, 
somewhat pinnatifld, acute ; upper leaves three-parted, with 
entire lobes ; petioles not dilated at the base. A. 2ft. Siberia, 
1819. 

DELTOID. Shaped like the Greek A. 

DENDROBIUM (from dendron, a tree, and hios, life ; 
the species are epiphytal in their native habitats). Okd. 
Orchidem. A very large and elegant genns of stove 
and greenhouse orchids. A few of the species are very 
fragrant ; but the eoent of some is somewhat obiection- 
able. By far the larger number are not scented at all. 
Labellnm more or less contracted at the base Into a 
claw, lying upon, or adnate to, the foot of the column ; 
pollinia four. " The genus," says Dr. Lindley, " varies 
extremely in the habit of its species, some being little 
larger than the mosses among which they grow, while 

others are surpassed in stature by few of their order 

There are some species of which the foliage is ancipitous, 
others having it terete, while, in the majority, it is in 
the usual flat condition. A few have no other stems 
than a wiry creeping rhizome ; others have small conical 
pseudo-bulbs ; many form olavate horny stems, leafy only 
at the summit ; but the greater part produce long leafy 
branches." 

Cultivation. With but few exceptions, Dendrobinms 
are very easily managed ; but it should be borne in mind 
by those [who undertake their culture, that they require 
a decided period of rest, or " drying off," as the process 
is frequently termed. There is considerable diversity in 
the habit and style of growth of the various members of 
this genus ; and, as many of the kinds not only thrive best, 
but display their beauties to a greater advantage, when 
suspended from the roof either in baskets or upon blocks 
of wood, it will at once be obvious that by this means a 
large saving of space may be effected. When placed in 
baskets, they should be surrounded with a little rough 
peat and sphagnum; but, when grown upon blocks, sphag- 
num only should be used, and this must be fastened with 
some fine copper wire, which will also serve to fix the 
plant firmly. In putting orchids upon blocks, it is of 
the highest importance that they should be firmly fixed; 
if this is not done, they are apt to get their first roots 
damaged; but, as a rule, after they are once established, 
the roots will hold them tightly enough. Plants cul- 
tivated upon blocks require greater attention in the 
matter of water than those grown in pots. During the 
growing season, Dendrobiums should be sprinkled with 
the syringe twice each day, morning and evening being 
the best times to perform the operation ; in addition, it 
will also be necessary to lift them down twice or three 
times a week, and give them a dipping in a tub of 
water. This requires care, in order to preserve the 
roots and young immature growths from injury; for, at 
this period, both roots and shoots are very tender and 
brittle. It must be remembered, in syringing, dipping, 
or otherwise, that cold water is highly injurious; there- 
fore, it should be warmed to the same temperature as 
that of the house. As the growths reach maturity, 
withhold the water supply, and remove the plants into 
a cooler and drier atmosphere, with full exposure to light 
and sunshine, to thoroughly ripen them. Water mnst 
be very cautiously applied during the resting period, 
as it is liable to start the plants prematurely. Sufiicient 
only must be given to prevent shrivelling. 

Dendrobiums in pots should be planted in equal parts 
fibrous peat and sphagnum, with a liberal addition of 
charcoal. They require to be elevated upon a cone of soil 
above the rim of the pot, and should be pressed down, 
or potted firmly. Perfect drainage is absolutely essential 
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Dendr obium —continued. 
to success. In pots, they enjoy a liberal supply of water 
during their period of growth; but care must be exer- 
cised when syringing, as the water is apt to lie in the 
sheaths of the young pseudo-bulbs, and cause injury. 
The plants are subject to the attacks of TeUow Ply 
when young, and to Scale when they are mature. The 
first-named pest must be exterminated on its earliest ap- 
pearance, by slight fumigations with tobacco or tobacco- 
paper; and the Scale should be carefully washed off 
with a mixture of soft soap and tepid water. 

Dendrobiums, when in flower, may be used for almost 
any purpose of decoration. They beautify the plant 
house, the majority of them lasting several weeks in per- 
fection, if not sprinkled with water from the syringe. 
They may be taken into the dwelling house, and will be 
found charming subjects for the drawing-room or boudoir; 
while many of them take first rank as subjects for 
exhibition. 

The enumeration of species is confined to such as are 
of known excellence, or are offered in trade lists. Many 
species, and some of the varieties and hybrids that are 
periodically figured and described at length, are frequently 
rare and often unique ; and, for various reasons, it is pro- 
bable that the majority of these do not become common 
or obtainable for many years afterwards. To give any- 
thing like an exhaustive review of the entire genus would, 
in itself, amount to a moderate-sized volume. 

D. aduncum (hooked). Jl. white, tinged with rose, small, ap- 
pearing at different times of the year. h. 2ft. Manilla, 1842. An 
evergreen species, with a rather straggling habit. (B. B. 1846, 15.) 

D. aggregatum (clustered).* Jl. deep yellow throughout, borne 
in arching racemes about 6in. long. March to May. Pseudo- 
bulbs thick and deep green, bearing a solitary leaf. h. Sin. to 4in. 
Northern India, 1837. Greenhouse. This plant is best grown 
fastened on a large block of wood. (B. R. 1695.) The variety 
Tnajus is a very good one. 

D. albo-sanguineum (white and crimson). Jl. soft creamy- white, 
twin or tern, very large, about 4in. across ; petals twice as broad 
as the sepals, with a few blood-red streaks at the base ; labellum 
with a large reddish-crimson blotch in the middle. May and 
June. Pseudo-bulbs from a few inches to 1ft. long, and nearly 
lin. in diameter. Moulmein, 1851. Stove. (P. F. G. 57.) 

D, album (white). A synonym of D. aguev/m. 

D. amoennm (pleasing). Jl. pure white, tipped with violet-purple, 
scattered along the long slender stems, violet-scented ; throat 
yellow; labellum white, with a slight tinge of magenta at the 
base. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift. long. Himalaya, 1843. A 
slender-growing pendulous stove deciduous species. (B. M. 6199.) 

D. Aplirodite (Aphrodite).*/, amber, produced sparingly from the 
nodes of the last matured growth ; lip bright orange, margined 
with white, and with a large blood-red spot at the base. July. 
Pseudo-bulbs 4in. to Sin. high, iin. in diameter through the very 
prominent nodes, which are a distinguishing feature in the present 
species. Moulmein, 1862. Erect greenhouse deciduous species. 
Syn. S. nodatum. (P. d. S. 1682.) 

D. aqneum (watery). Jl. creamy-white, solitary or two together, 
large, rising from the axils of the leaves ; lip recurved from 
the middle, ovate-rhomboid, obscurely three-lobed; two lateral 
lobes small, the intermediate one triangular ; the lower half 
has an elevated ridge, and under its termination a depression, 
and that part has a deep yellow blotch; under side glabrous, 
the upper surface very downy and striated, the margin of the 
terminal lobe fringed with soft cilise. November. I. distichous, 
ovate, the upper ones smaller and lanceolate, all sub-mem- 
branaceous, sharply and suddenly acuminated, striated with the 
longitudinal nerves, dark green above, paler and yellower be- 
neath. Stem stout, jointed, compressed, striated, leafy (at the 
time of flowering), yellow-green. Bombay, 1842. Stove. (B. M. 
4640.) Syn. D. album. 

D, aureum (golden).* Jl. amber, produced from the nodes of 
two-year-old pseudo-bulbs, in bunches of from four to six, very 
fragrant ; lip amber, with brown and purple markings. Feb- 
ruary. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift- long, |in. in diameter. India, 
1837. A pendulous stove or greenhouse deciduous species. Syn. 
J), heterocarpum. (B. M. 4708.) The va.viety philippinensis is a re- 
markable long-stemmed form, with slightly scented Primrose- 
coloured flowers. 1880. 

D. barbatnlum (small-bearded), fl. ivory-white, with a slight 
tinge of pink, small, in dense erect racemes. East Indies, 1844. 
A robust greenhouse plant, attaining about 1ft. in length, and 
succeeding best on a block of wood. (B. M. 5918.) 

D. Bensonlse (Benson's).* Jl. about 2in. across, produced in twos 
or threes at the end of the stem ; sepals and petals waxy-white ; 
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lip white, with an orange centre, and ornamented near the base 
with two large velvety-black blotches. May and June. Burmah, 
1867. An erect, stiff-growing, greenhouse deciduous species, with 

Sseudo-bulbs 1ft. to ijft. long, and about iin. in diameter. (B. M. 
679.) Two varieties of this flne plant have been introduced : 
aurantiacum (orange, brown), Moulmein, 1874 ; and xanthinum 
(white, yellow), 1878. 

D. blgibbum (double-spurred).* fi. rich rosy-pink, lin. to 2in. 
across, disposed in six to twelve-flowered arching spikes, which 
are produced from the leafy part of one-year and older bulbs. 
September and October. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to IJft. long, carrying 
on their upper part from four to six closely-arranged leaves, h. 
1ft. Queensland. An erect-growing greenhouse evergreen species. 
(B. M. 4898.) The variety sitperbum grows somewhat stiffer and 
stouter than the type, and has superior flowers, both in size and 
colour. 1878. (F. M. n. s. 229.) There is also a form (carididum) 
with white flowers. 

D. blnoculare (two-eyed). Jl. copper-coloured, rather small; 
apex of the lip golden-yellow, with one large brownish or pui-plish 
blotch on each side of its disk; raceme sub-erect. Summer. 
Burmah, 1869. A tall, slender -growing greenhouse species. 

D. Boxallil (Boxall's).* Jl. scattered along the previous year's 
knotty growth, 2in. across ; sepals and petals white, beautifully 
tipped with purple ; lip same colour, with a large blotch of rich 
yellow. February and March. Pseudo-bulbs from 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, and Jin. through the nodes. Moulmein. An elegant stove 
deciduous species, particularly adapted, from its pendulous habit, 
for growing on a block, although it thrives well under pot cul- 
ture. (F. M. n. s. 114.) 

D, Brymeriannm (Brymer's).* Jl. solitary or in pairs, or in short 
spikes of threes and fours from the upper part of two-year and 
older bulbs ; sepals and petals glossy yellow ; lip yeUow, furnished 
with a very deep, branched, papillose fringe. March and April. 
I. about Sin. long and lin. broad, light green. Pseudo-bulbs 2ft. 
high, and iin. in diameter, bearing from eight to twelve leaves. 
Burmah, 1875. A very remarkable and handsome erect-growing 
stove evergreen species. (B. M. 6383.) 

D. Bullerianum (BuUer's). A synonym of D. gratioslasimum. 

D, Calceolaria (slipper-like). Jl. of a uniform bright yellow, 
large, produced on a raceme twelve or more together. Summer. 
Pseudo-bulbs about 4ft. high. India, 1820. A large-growing stove 
evergreen species. Its name is usually misspelt 2>. Calceolits. 

D. Cambridgeannm (Duke of Cambridge's). A synonym of 
C. ochreatum. 

D. canalicnlatnm (channelled). Jl. sweet-scented, disposed on 
a stem about 1ft. long ; sepals and petals yellow and white ; lip 
white, with a mauve disk. h. 3in. North-east Australia, 1865! 
A pretty little greenhouse species, of easy culture. Byn. D. 
Tattonianum. (B. M. 5537.) 

D. carinlfemm (keel-bearing).* fl. white, in branches of four or 
more from one-year and older bulbs ; sepals tinged with yellow at 
the tips ; labellum orange, tipped with white, and furnished with 
a cinnabar-red crest. April. Pseudo-bulbs erect, evergreen, 1ft. 
long by iin. in diameter. Burmah, 1869. Greenhouse. 

D. c. Wattll (Watt's). This differs from the type in its larger 
flowers, rather longer spur, the longer narrow mid-lobe, the yellow 
bands of the lip, and the faintly hau'y sheaths, Munipore. 1883 
(B. M. 6715.) 

D. chlorops (green-eyed). Jl. pale nankeen-colour ; base of lip 
bright pea-green, smaU. Bombay, 1842. A very pretty free- 
flowering stove species. 

D. cbrysanthum (golden-flowered).* Jl. deep rich yellow, in twos 
and threes on the leafy stems ; labellum fringed, and having a 
dark crimson blotch. September. Pseudo-bulbs from 3ft to 
6ft. long, about iin. in diameter. Nepaid, 1828. A handsome 
greenhouse deciduous species, most successfully grown in a 
basket, suspended from the roof. (B. E. 1299.) The variety 
mwrophtlmlmum has the fringe of lip very short, blotches 
two or four, paUid brown, 1879. 

D. cbrysotls (golden).* Jl. about 2in. across ; sepals and petals 
long and narrow, rich golden-yellow; lip orange, with two large 
purple blotches at the base, heavily fringed or bearded ; racemes 
drooping, several springing from one bulb, four to eight-flowered 
Summer. PseudO;hulbs 2ft. to 6ft. long, iin. in diameter, with 
dark, rather promment nodes to every inch or two of the slender 
rod-like stem. Assam, 1878. A very magniflcent erect stove 
evergreen species, closely allied to D.JlmM-iatum. (B M 6013 
under name of D. Ilookerianum.) ' 

D. chrysotoxum (golden-avched).* Jl. over lin. across, produced 
from tbe leafy part of both old and young pseudo-bulbs ; sepals 
and petals pale yellow ; lip a deeper yellow ; laz-omn ^«,„„? 



6m. to 12111. long. March and April. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. foni 
and lim. m diameter, bearing from four to six stout leaves 
arranged on the upper part. Moulmein, 1845. A stronc erect 
greenhouse evergreen species. (B. M. 5053.) 
D. olavatum (club-shaped).* /!. bright yellow, with a crimson 
spot in the centre of the lip, produced in drooping spikes from the 
tops of the stems. Summer. Pseudo-bulbs lit. to 3ft. higl and 
iin. in diameter. From six to eight leaves clothe the upper part of 
the stem. Assam, 1851, An erect stove evergreen species, best 
adapted for growing in pots, in a peat soU. (L.^S^ P. ^ G. U i& ) 
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D. crasslnode (thick-knotted).* fl. from the last matured growth, 
each node producing from two to four stout blossoms ; sepals and 
petals waxy-white, tipped with rich pui-ple ; lip white, with an 
orange blotch at the base. February and March. Pseudo-bulbs 
1ft. to lift, long, and iin. in diameter. Burmah, 186S. This 
species is remarkable for the enormously swollen joints of the 
stem, which are Iin. in diameter, and arranged about Iin. apart. 
A pendulous stove deciduous species, best gi-own in a small basket 
or on a block of wood. (B. M. 5766.) There are two or three very 
good varieties, including alhiflorumy pure white, with a dark 
yellow disk ; and Barierianum, a great improvement on the type, 
with more highly-coloured flowers, which are of greater sub- 
stance, the pseudo-bulbs also are stouter. 

D. crepldatum (slippered), fl. from the last matured growth, 
two and three together, about 2in. across, on somewhat long 
footstalks ; sepals and petals white, tipped with pink ; lip stained 
with yellow. March. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, long, with white 
lines running their entire length. Assam. A very handsome 
drooping greenhouse deciduous species, weU suited for growing in 
a basket or on a block. (B. M. 4993.) 

D. cretacenin (chalked), fl. chalky-white, solitary from the 
joints of the long leafless stems, rather small, downy ; lip with a 
pale yellow disk, pencilled with crimson ; margin ciliated. May. 
Pseudo-bulbs Sin. to Win. long, iin. in diameter. India, 1846. 
A compact-gi'owing pendulous stove deciduous species. (B. M. 
4686.) 

D. orystaUinum (crystalline).* fl. of moderate size, freely pro- 
duced from the last matured gi'owth ; sepals and petals white, 
tipped with rose or purple ; lip orange at the base, tipped with 
pui-ple. Summer. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, long, iin. in 
diameter. Burmah, 1868. An erect-growing stove deciduous 
species, allied to D. Benson'us, (B. M. 6319.) 

D. cucullatum (hooded), fl. IJin. to 2in. in diameter, suffused 
with a pale pink tint ; lip pale yellow. India, 1835. Very closely 
allied to D. Pierardii, from which it is principally distinguished 
by the lip being more ovate in form and more open at the base, 
the sides not being rolled round the column to half the extent 
they are in £>. Pi&rardii, to which, however, the present species 
is inferior from a horticultural point of view. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 2242.) 

D. cupreum (coppery). A synonym of D. moschatum. 










Fig. 634. Flower op Dendhobium Devonianum. 

D. Dalhousianum (Lady Dalhousie's).* fl. large, 3in. to Sin. 
across ; sepals and petals buff, shaded with pale lemon ; lip of the 
same colour, spotted at the base with two large blotches of dark 
crimson, and margined with rosy-pink ; racemes drooping, pro- 
duced from the growth of the previous year, six to ten-flowered. 
April and May. Pseudo-bulbs stout, erect, 3ft. to 5ft. high, 
about Iin. in diameter, with purple lines running their entire 
length. India, 1837. A noble strong-growing stove evergreen 
species, requiring, however, a considerable space to gTow it 
in anything like perfection. (P. M. B. xi. 145.) 

D. densiflorum (dense-flowered).* fl. rich clear amber, produced 
in numerous long dense pendulous racemes, which spring from 
immediately below the junction of leaf and stem ; lip orange, 
delicately fringed. April and May. Pseudo-bulbs somewhat 
club-shaped, about 1ft. in height, furnished near the apex with 
several broad, oblong, deep green, shining leaves. India, 1829. 
A very handsome free-flowering stove evergreen species. (B. E. 
1828.) 

D d allio-luteum (white and yellow). A very floriferous form, 
differing from the type " in the greener, glossier pseudo-bulbs and 
leaves and in the long lax panicle and colourless transparent 
sepals' and petals," which are sometimes tinged with pink ; lip 
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wholly orange, or orange-red. Moulmein. Syn. D. thyrHflorum. 
(B. M. 5780.) 

D. d. Scbroederl (Schroeder's). This hardly differs from the last- 
named variety, except in the purer white of the flowers, and the 
golden labellum gradually shading ofl: towards the margin into 
a paler yellow. India, 1870. 

D. Devonianum (Duke of Devonshire's).* fl., sepals and petals 
soft creamy-white, tinged with pink, the latter in addition being 
tipped with purplish-magenta ; lip white, margined with purple 
and spotted with rich orange at the base, and bordered all round 
with a delicate lace-like frill, which gives the plant a charm 
that is quite unique. Well-grown pseudo-bulbs often carry from 
ninety to a hundred flowers, which are about 2in. across. March 
and April. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to 3ft. long, iin. in diameter. 
East Indies, 1837. A very beautiful pendulous stove deciduous 
species, sometimes called the King of Dendrobiums. It should 
be grown either in a basket or upon a block of wood. See 
Fig. 634. (B. M. 4429.) 

D. D. candidulum (white), fl. pure white, with a yellow throat. 
1876. 

D. D. ElUottiannm (Elliott's), fl., sepals and petals with much 
purple on their tips ; whole flower veined with rose. 1876. 

D. D. rhodoneurum (red-veined), fl., sepals and petals streaked 
with dark purple ; lip large and round. Moulmein, 1868. 

D. dixanthum (double-tinted), fl. yellow, produced in clusters 
of from two to four together, on the leafless stems ; disk of the 
lip of a darker hue, about 2in. across. Spring. Pseudo-bulbs 
about 2ft. high and iin. in diameter. Moulmein, 1864. An erect, 
slender -growing, stove deciduous species. (B. M. 5564.) 

D. Draconis (Draco).* fl. white, moderate-sized, produced from 
the points of the last matured growths in bunches of six or 
more ; lip with a red base. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, high, iin. 
in diameter. Moulmein, 1862. Erect stove evergreen. Syn. 
D. eburneum. (B. M. 5459.) 

D. eburneum (ivory-flowered). A synonym of C. Draconis. 

D. erytbroxanthum (red- yellow).* fl. orange, striped with 
purple, small, densely clustered, produced from the last matured 
growth. May and June. Pseudo-bulbs 3ft. to 4ft. high, about 
iin. in diameter. Philippines, 1874. A very rare, erect, stove 
deciduous species. 

D, Falcoueri (Falconer's).* fl. produced from one-year and older 
nodes ; sepals and petals white, tipped with purple ; lip same 
colour, with a centre of dark purple, margined with orange. 
May. I. 3in. long, Jin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs about 3ft. long, 
very knotty, much-branched ; nodes Jin. in diameter, very close 
together. India, 1847. A pendulous stove evergreen, somewhat 
difficult to cultivate. (B. M. 4944.) 

D. F. albidulum (white), fl. pure white, slightly tinged with 
purple at the tips of the sepals, petals, and lip. India, 1876. 
(B. H. 1874, 15.) 

D. F. giganteum (gigantic), fl. much the same in colour, &c., 
as the type. I. 3in. long, Iin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, 
long, unbranched ; nodes Jin. in diameter, aboXit Iin. apart. An 
erect or semi-erect form. 

D. Farmer! (Farmer's).* fl. produced upon long pendulous 
racemes, in the same manner as those of D. densiflorum, but 
not so closely set together ; sepals and petals pale straw-colour, 
delicately tinged with pink, whilst the disk of the lip is of a 
golden-yellow. May. India, 1847. A beautiful and delicate 
upright-growing stove evergreen species, attaining about 1ft. in 
heigTit, bearing several shining dark gxeen leaves towards the 
top of its club-shaped stems, which are swollen at the base into 
a kind of pseudo-bulb. See Fig. 635. (B. M. 4659.) 

D. F. aureoflavum (golden - yellow). A beautiful variety, 
distinguished from the type by its bright yellow sepals and 
petals, and golden lip. Moulmein, 1864. (B. M. 5451.) There is 
also a white variety, album, but both are rare. 

D. fimbriatum (fimbriated).* fl. about 2in. across, of a thin 
and delicate texture throughout, deep rich orange ; margin of 
lip beautifully bordered with a golden moss-like fringe ; racemes 
pendulous, six or more flowered, from the upper part of three- 
year and older pseudo-bulbs. March and April. Pseudo-bulbs 
2ft. to 4ft. long, iin. in diameter, having thirty to forty leaves, 
which are 6in. long by IJin. broad. India, 1823. A very showy 
erect stove evergreen species. 

D. f. oculatum (eyed).* A very handsome variety, chiefly dif- 
fering from the type in having larger flowers, the lips of which 
are blotched in the centre with deep blackish-purple or dark 
blood-colour. India. Syn. D. Paxtoni. (B. M. 4160.) 

0, Findleyanum (Findley's). fl. 2jn. to 3in. across, produced 
from the upper nodes of the last matured pseudo-bulbs ; sepals 
and petals white, tipped with pink ; lip white, with a largo 
orange-coloured blotch on the anterior part. January and 
February. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. or more high ; remarkable for the 
large egg-shaped nodes, which are over iin. in diameter and 
Iin. long. Moulmein, 1877. An erect stove deciduous species. 
(B. M. 6438.) 

D. formosum (beautiful).* fl. white, 4in. to 6in. across, of great 
substance, produced from the point, and also from the axils, of 
the leaves nearest the point of the pseudo-bulb; lip large, 
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white, with an orange throat ; spikes three to fonr, or even eight- 
flowered. Summer. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to IJft. high, lin. in 
diameter, bearing about eight or ten coriaceous leaves. India, 
1837. Stove. (B. E. 1859, 64.) 
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with orange. I. ovate-lanceolate, acute. Moulmein, 1867. Stove. 
Syn. D. BvMerbmwm. (B. M. 5662.) 
D. Grlfflthianum (Griffith's), fi. very rich golden-yellow, dis- 
posed in immense drooping spikes. May and June. East Indies, 
1838. Described as one of the most beautiful of the 
yellow spring-flowering section, not nnlike D, densi- 
jHorum, but about double the size in all its parts. 
Stove. — 

D. hedyosmnm (sweet-scented). A synonym of D. 
scabrilingue. 

D. heterocarpum (variable-fruited). A synonym of 
D. avreum. 

D. Heyneanum (Heyne's). fl. white, streaked with 
violet, small, produced in spikes, from the top of the 
stems, at different times of the year. Bombay, 1838. 
A very pretty stove deciduous species, growing about 
8in. high, and best cultivated on a block. 

D. infoudlbuliuii (funnel-shaped).* A. pure ivory- 
white, large, often 4in. across, produced in bunches of 
two or more blossoms, from the upper joints ; lip ser- 
rated, yellow ; the bases of the two lateral sepals pro- 
longed into a tapering funnel-shaped spur, about lin. 
long. May and June. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, 
long, Jin. in diameter, bearing ten to fourteen strong 
leaves. Moulmein, 1863. Stove. It thrives best in a 
pot nearly filled with draining material, and over this 
a layer of living sphagnum. See Fig. 636. (B. M. 5^116.) 

D. Jameslanum (James Veitch's) differs only from 
D. i-njundibulwrn in having a red, instead of a golden, 
throat. Moulmein, 1869. Stove. There are several 
other forms of these two species, the differences of 
which lie in the colouring of the lip. 

D. Jenklnsli (Jenkins's).* Jl. pale buff, margined with 
yellow, on short erect spikes of two or three good-sized 
blossoms, from the centre of two-year and older pseudo- 
bulbs. March and April. Pseudo-bulbs small, grow- 
ing thickly together, lin. long, iin. In diameter, 
bearing a solitary, thick and fleshy, dark green leaf, 
which is almost lin. long. Northern India, 1838. A 
charming little greenhouse evergreen for grovring on a 
bare block of wood. (B. B. 1839, 37.) 

D. Jerdonianum (Jerdon's). Ji. cinnabar-red, small, ' 
produced in small bunches from the last matured 
growth; lip dark purple. Pseudo-bulbs about 6!n. 
high. Nilgherries, 1868. Erect stove evergreen. 

D. Johannls (John Yeitch's). fi. small, fragrant ; sepals 
and petals chocolate-brown ; np yellow, with crimson 
pencillings. North Australia, 1865. A very pretty 
gTeenhouse species, but not so showy as many others. 
(B. M. 5540.) 

D. Klngianiim (Capt. King^s).* fl. violet-purple, small ; 
spikes about 6in. long, springing from the leafy part 
of two-year and older bulbs. February. Pseudo-bulbs 
tapering, 6in. high, iin. in diameter at base, crowded 
together, usually bearing two leaves. Queensland and 
New South Wales, 1843. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4527.) 



Fio. 635 Dendkoeium Fabmeri. 

D. FsrtcWanum (Fytch's).* A borne in graceful racemes, 
Gin. long, proceeding from the extremity of the upright 
stems ; perianth beautiful white ; lip three-lobed ; lateral 
lobes small, oblong, incurved, purplish-rose. January. . 
I. slender, linear, falling off before the flowers have had 
time to expand. Stem about 1ft. long, upright. Moul- 
mein, 1864. Stove. (B. M. 5444, under the name of 
I>. barbatulum.) 

D. Cribsoni (Gibson's), fl. rich orange, produced on the 
ends of the old pseudo-bulbs ; lip bright yellow, with 
two dark spots on the upper part. Summer. A. 2ft. 
Khasya, 1827. A pretty erect-growing evergreen stove 
species, closely resembling D. fimVriatum oculatum, but 
the hp is longitudinally plicate. (P. M. B. v., p. 169.) 

D. gratloslssimum (most-favoured).* fl. usually in pairs ; 
sSals and petals white, shaded and tipped with rose ; lip 
marked with a large yellow spot, which is faintly stnped 




Fig. 636. Singlk Flower of Dkndrobium infundibvluh. 
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Bendrobinm — continued. 

D. lasloglossum (woolly-tongued). n. somewhat small, pro- 
duced in twos and threes from the joints; sepals and petals 
creamy-white ; lip yellow in the centre and brown at the sides, 
streaked with purple lines. Pseudo-bulhs Sin. to 12in. long. 
Burmah, 1868. An erect slender-growing greenhouse species, but 
rather difficult to cultivate. (B. M. 5825!) 

D. Iiinawiannm (Linaw's).* jl. pale rosy-lilac, nearly white 
in the centre, produced freely in pairs ; lip tipped with crimson. 
Winter, h. 1ft. or more. China, 1824. A very handsome erect- 
growing greenhouse evergreen species, requiring pot culture. 
(B. R. 1314, B. M. 4153, under name of D. moniliforme.) There 
is a variety majus, which has larger and richer- coloured flowers. 




Fig. 637. Single Flower of Dendrobium lituiflorum. 

D. lituiflorum (trumpet-flowered).* Jl. very much like those of 
D. noMle, but smaller; sepals and petals rosy-purple, very acute ; 
lip white, bordered with purple, having a dark purple centre, and 
remarkable in being curved like a trumpet, with the mouth up- 
wards. April. Pseudo-bulbs IBin. to 20in. long, ^in. in diameter ; 
node-like joints about l^in. apart. East Indies, 1856. A rare 
pendulous stove deciduous species, succeeding best when sus- 
pended from the roof in a basket of sphagnum. See Fig. 637. 
(B. M. 6050.) 

D, 1, candidum (white). Jl. pure white, with the faintest tinge 
of green on the lip. 1880. Very rare. 

D. 1. Freemanii (Freeman's). A deep-coloured form, with zone of 
labellum yellow, and erect, short, stiff pseudo-bulbs. Assam, 
1878. 




Fig. 638. Dendrobium pulchellum. 



Dendrobium — contmued. 

D. longlcomu majus (large long-spurred).* Jl. white, fringed, 
freely produced from the upper part of two-year and older 
pseudo-bulbs, and from three to six together ; lip vrith a 'yellow 
centre. May and June. Pseudo-bulbs 18in. to 20in. high. India. 
Stove. According to Mr. B. S. Williams, "there are two varieties, 
but the one now described is the best." Not unlike D. Jormosum, 
but not so robust in growth. (The type is figured B. R. 1315.) 
D. Low! (Low's). /. bright yellow, with reddish veins on the 
upper part of the lip, large, 2in. across, produced in racemes 
from the side of the stem near the top. Summer and autumn. 
Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to IJft. high, ^in. in diameter. Borneo, 1862. 
A very distinct erect stove evergreen species, well-grown plants 
of which are very rare. It succeeds in a pot or basket, or on 
a block. (B. M. 5303.) 
D. luteolum (yellowish).* Jl. Primrose-yellow, with a little orange 
and crimson on the lip, lin. to 2in. across, produced in threes or 
fours from the upper part of the last-made pseudo-bulbs and 
branches. March. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to 2^St. long, ^in, in dia- 
meter. Moulmein, 1864. An erect (or usually so) greenhouse 
evergreen. The bulbs of some plants of this species throw out 
many branches, but there is a variety which makes an erect bulb 
30in. high. The first-named form never does well unless, each 
year, the nodes from which these new growths proceed are 
brought down so that the roots can enter the peat and sphagnum. 
(B. M. 6441.) 
D. MacCarthiss (Mrs. MacCarthy's).* Jl. large, nearly 3in. in 
length, and somewhat more in width, produced in drooping 
racemes of from three to five blossoms ; sepals and petals very 
pointed, of a rich cerise-blue ; lip lighter, sometimes almost 
white, 3in. long, scoop-shaped, veined with purple, and with a 
large dark blotch within. June. Pseudo-bulbs l^ft. to 2ft. long, 
|;in. in diameter. Ceylon, 1854. This is difficult to manage ; it 
requires a high, moist, airy atmosphere to gi'ow in, and should 
then be rested for some weeks in an intermediate temperature. 
It cannot withstand, even when at rest, a lower temperature 
than50deg. (B. M. 4886.) 
D. maoropliylluni (large-leaved).* Jl. greenish-yellow, hairy out- 
side, produced in long terminal erect racemes ; lip three-lobed, 
striped and spotted with purple. Philippines, 1838. A tall- 
growing stove species, with club-shaped stems, which bear two 
or three broad leaves. (B. M. 5649.) 
D, mannoratuxn (marbled). /. white, tipped with purple ; lip 
purplish, ciliated. Burmah, 1875. A very pretty stove species, 
allied to B. tramparens. 
D. monllUbrme (beaded).* Jl. white, with a few purple spots on 
the lip, deliciously fragrant, borne on the upper part of the 
previous year's leafless stems, in clusters of two or more blossoms 
from a joint. May. Pseudo-bulbs thin, about lOin. high, clothed 
with grass-like leaves. China and Japan, 1824, Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 5482, under name of D. japonicum.) The D. moniUJorme 
of Lindley (B. R. 1314) is D. Linawianum. 
D, moschatum (musk-scented). Jl. creamy-white, tinged with 

rose, large, over 2in. across ; 
lip slipper-shaped, pale yel- 
low, base darker, orna- 
mented on each side with a 
large eye-like blotch of deep 
blackish - purple ; racemes 
from the upper part of one- 
year and older pseudo-bulbs, 
drooping, eight to fourteen- 
flowered. June. Pseudo- 
bulbs 3ft. to 5ft. high, ^in. 
in diameter; from twenty 
to thirty large leaves clothe 
the stem. East India, 1828. 
A very handsome but much 
neglected stove species, with 
an erect, evergreen, strong- 
growing habit. Syn. D. cu- 
preum. (B. R. 1779.) 

D. mutabile (changeable). 
Jl. white, or pinkish-white, 
with an orange mark on the 
lip, produced from the old 
pseudo-bulbs; spikes com- 
pactly eight to twelve-fiow- 
ered. May. Pseudo-bulbs 
4ft. to 6ft. long, frequently 
branched, and very leafy. 

East Indies, 1844. A delicate upright-growing stove evergreen 

species. Syn. D. triadenium. (B. M. 5285.) 

D< nobile (noble).* Jl. large, very freely produced from two-year- 
old pseudo-bulbs ; sepals and petals white, tipped with rosy- 
pink ; lip white, rosy-pink in front, blotched at the base with 
deep velvety crimson. January to April. Pseudo-bulbs 2ft. to 3ft. 
high, ^in. in diameter, bearing from ten to sixteen briglit green 
leaves. China, 1836. (G. C. n. s., xi. 564.) This greenhouse 
species is at once one of the oldest in cultivation, one of the 
best known, one of the easiest grown, one of the cheapest in 
commerce, and, withal, one of the most beautiful. It is an 
evergreen, and should be treated with pot culture if a large 
specimen is required ; smaller examples may be grown in a 
basket. When growth ia complete, remove it to a cool house, 
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Bendrobium — continued. 

and keep it dry. or with just sufficient moisture to preserve 
its pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. It usually flowers during 
spring and early summer ; if required to blossom in winter, it 
should be placed in the stove during the autumn months. This 
is one of the species which vary their scent at different times of 
the day. According to i\I. Andr^, the blossoms have an odour of 
grass in the morning, of honey at noon, and a faint Primrose 
scent in tlie evening. There are several varieties, including the 
following : 

D. n. intermedium (intermediate). Jl., sepals and petals white ; 

lip white, with a crimson spot in the centre. A rare, but distinct 

and desirable form. 
,D. n. pendulum (pendulous), ft. large, richer in colour than the 

type ; with a pendulous habit. 

Other varieties are : ecei'ulescens, nobilius (a very splendid form), 
and Wallichianum. 
D, nodatum. (noded). A synonym of D. Aphrodite. 

D. ocbreatum (yellowish). Jl. produced on the young growth, 

■ about Sin. across, very thick in substance ; sepals and petals 
bright orange ; lip with a crimson blotch in the centre. Pseudo- 
bulbs Sin. to lOin. long, nearly lin. in diameter. Northern India, 
1837. A very handsome pendulous stove deciduous plant. Syn. 
D. Cambridgeainim. (B. M. 4^50.) 

"D. Parisbii (Parish's).* /. purplish-rose, fading into white to- 
wards the centre, generally twin ; lip shorter than the sepals and 
petals, very woolly, rose-coloured, with two eye-like purple 
blotches in_front of the column. June. Pseudo-bulbs enveloped 
in a tissue-paper-like epidermis, Sin. to I'lin. long, iin. in 
diameter. Moulraein, 1S65, A beautiful semi-erect stove de- 
ciduous species, alHed to D. nobile, but quite distinct. (B. M. 
5488.) 

D, Faxtoni (Paxton's). A synonym of D. fimhriattiTH oculatum. 

"D, Fierardii (Pierard's).* fl. creamy-white or delicate pink, pro- 
duced on long, beautifully festooned stems ; lip Primrose-colour, 
with a few purple lines near the base. Winter. Pseudo-bulbs 
2ft. to 4ft. long, iin. in diameter. East Indies, 1815. A pendulous 
greenhouse deciduous species, best grown in a basket or on a 

* block. (B. M. 2584.) There are several varieties, some of which 
are very inferior. One of the best is 2). P. latifolium, in which 
the flowers are much finer than those of the type, and are rather 
more freely produced. It is rare. India, 1830. 

D. primulinum (Primrose).* fi. produced in two rows along the 

■ stem ; sepals and petals small, pinkish-white ; lip downy, very 
large, shell-shaped, white, with a very faint tint of blue. February 
and March. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to l^ft. long, ^in. in diameter. 
Moulmein, 1864. A rare but handsome greenhouse deciduous 
species, with a pendulous habit. (B. M. 5003.) 

D. pulchellum (beautiful).* fl. freely produced from the last 
matured growth ; sepals and petals pinkish-white ; lip rose, with 
an orange base ; margin beautifully fringed or ciliated. March, 
Pseudo-bulbs branched, 6in. to lOin. long. North India. A 
dwarf stove deciduous species, requiring to be grown in a basket, 
and, when at rest, to be kept cool. See Fig. 638. (B. M. 5037.) 

D. rhodocentrum (red-spurred), fl. light rosy, produced from 
the upper portions of the two-year and older pseudo-bulbs, and 
disposed in hanging bunches of from six to twelve ; petals tipped 
\vith purple ; lip white, with a purplish stain at the apex, and a 
yellowish base. Autumn. Pseudo-bulbs 2ft. to 3ft. long, ^iu. in 
diameter. 1872. A pendulous stove evergTeen species. 

0. rhodopterygium (rose-winged), fi. deep rose ; lip light 
purple, woolly, pouched. May. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, high, 
^in. in diameter. Burmah, 1875. An erect deciduous stove 
species, resembling D. Parishii, but with much larger pseudo- 
bulbs. 

D. Ruckeri (Rucker's). fl. greenish-yellow, almost white ex- 
ternally, fragrant ; lip with brown marking. Philippines, 1843. 
A pretty species, similar in habit to D. aureum. 

D. sanguinolentum (blood-stained).* fl. produced in bunches 
of six or eight, from the upper parts of the old pseudo-bulbs ; 
sepals and petals amber, veined with rose, and with purple tips ; 
lip large, with its point heavily marked with purple. Autumn. 
Pseudo-bulbs 3ft. to 4ft. high, iin. in diameter, thickly clothed 
with large dark green leaves. Ceylon, 1842. An erect stove ever- 
green species, with violet or lilac-coloured stems and leaves. (B. R. 
1843, 6.) Mr. Williams mentions a variety named superbum, 
which he describes as a great improvement upon the typical form ; 
it is much stronger in growth, with longer spikes and larger 
flowers. Borneo. 

D/SCabrilingue (rough-tongued).* fi. at first greenish, but soon 
changing to pure white, except the lip, which is shaded with 
green and yellow, and striped with orange ; rather small, pro- 
duced in pairs, and yielding a very delicious Wallflower-like per- 
fume. Spring. Pseudo-bulbs 6in. to lOin. long, and about ^in. 
in diameter. Burmah, 1862. An erect stove evergi-een species. 
Syn. D. hedyosmum. (B. M. 5515.) 

D. SCUlptum (carved), fi. pure white, about 2in. across, produced 
from the top of the matured growth, three or four on a spike ; 
lip white, a square orange blotch on its centre. Pseudo-bulbs 
1ft. to l^ft. long, ^in. thick. Borneo. An erect stove evergi-een 
species. 



Dendrobium — continued. 

D, secundum (side-flowering). ^. purple, with a yellow lip, small, 
disposed in short, dense racemes, which are produced from 
near the top of the two-year and older pseudo-bulbs. Winter. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2ft. to 3ft. high, iin. in diameter, bearing short" 
broad leaves. Malayan Islands, 1829. Erect stove evergreen. 
(B. M. 4352.) 

D, senile (white-haired), fl. bright golden-yellow, about lin. 
across, in short spikes of twos or threes from the sides of the last 
matured growth ; lip with a few reddish transverse stripes. 
Spring. Pseudo-bulbs 4in. to 6in. long, iin. in diameter. 
Moulmein, 1865. (B. M. 5520.) A rare but pretty erect stove 
deciduous species, having the stems and leaves densely clothed 
with long white hairs. This plant should be grown upon a 
block of wood, and kept surrounded with a genial atmosphere ; 
but it does not enjoy overhead syringing. 

D. speciosum (showy).* fl. wax-Hfee, creamy or yellowish-white, 
fragrant, small, but numerously disposed in a long terminal 
raceme (from 1ft. to l^ft. in length), curiously resupinate or 
inverted, the lip appearing at the upper part of the flower ; sepals 
and petals incurved, narrow ; lip with black specks. Autumn. 
Paeudo-bulbs very stout, 6in. to lOin. long, l^in. in diameter, 
crowned with two or three large coriaceous dark shining leaves. 
Eastern Australia, 1824. An erect greenhouse evergreen species, 
extremely easy to manage. When making its young growths, 
little heat is necessary ; but when these are mature, it should be 
removed to the open air for two or three months, giving only 
sufficient water to keep the sun from shrivelling it up. It 
should be grown in a pot, and a little loam and leaf mould may 
be added to the compost with considerable advantage. (B. M. 
3074.) 

D* S* BiUii (Hill's), fl., sepals and petals nan-ower and paler, 
and with longer but more slender spikes than those of the type. 
Pseudo-bulbs about double the length, and half the thickness, of 
those of D. speciosum. 1861. A remarkably floriferous plant. 
(B. M. 5261.) 

D. snavissimum (very sweet-scented).* fl. rich yellow, about 
2iin. across, with a strong Hawthorn-like fragi-ance, produced in 
erect spikes of eight to twelve, from the leafy part of one-year 
and older pseudo-bulbs ; lip the same colour, with a conspicuous 
central blotch of brownisn -purple ; outer edge very delicately 
fringed. June. Burmah, 1873. Habit of growth the same as 
D. chrysotoxum. Stove. (Gn., Feb. 23, 1878.) 

D. sulcatum (furrowed), fl. in a drooping raceme from the leafy 
joints ; sepals and petals amber, with crimson veins ; lip amber, 
with deep crimson markings. February. Pseudo-bulbs 6in. to 
Sin. high, swelling upwards, bearing two or three large leaves 
in the upper part. India, 1837, An erect stove evergreen species. 
(B. R. 1838, 65.) 

D. superbiens (superb).* fl. usually light purple, but sometimes 
claret, shaded with brown, about 2in. across ; spikes erect or 
arching, bearing from eight to twelve flowers, and produced 
from the upper part of the pseudo-bulbs; sepals and petals 
undulated or waved. Autumn. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to 3ft. high, 
lin. in diameter. North Australia, 1876. An erect stove 
evergreen species. See Fig. 639. (Gn., Sept. 14, 1878.) 

D. S. Goldiei (Goldie's). A very elegant form, with violet- 
coloured flowers. North Australia, 1878. 

D« superbum (superb), fi. pink, tinged with rose, about 3in. 
or 4in. across, proceeding in a row on each side of the stems ; 
lip rich purple. April. Pseudo-bulbs l^ft. to 2Jft. long, iin. 
in diameter. Philippines. A pendulous stove serai-deciduous 
species, with flowers having a strong odour, like Turkish rhu- 
barb ; this objection will be unnoticed if the plant is grown in 
a basket suspended from the roof. (B. M. 3970, under the name 
of D. macranthum.) 

D* S. anosmum (scentless).* fl. large, from 2in. to 3in. across, 
produced in pairs down the stem ; sepals and petals rosy-pink ; 
lip purple. Spring. Pseudo-bulbs lit. to 2ft. long, and about 
Jin. in diameter. Manilla, 1840. A drooping stove deciduous 
species, best grown in a basket. Reichenbach considers this a 
variety of D. superbum, but the petals and sepals are broader, 
and the flowers are better-shaped and have no rhubarb scent, 
(P. M. B. XV. 97.) 

D. 8. gigantenm (gigantic), fl. from 5in. to 7in. across ; sepals 
and petals rose-purple ; lip same colour, fringed and marked at 
the base with two purplish-red spots. Pseudo-bulbs much shorter 
and thicker than in the type. Manilla. 

D. s. Huttonii (Hutton's). fl., sepals and petals pure white ; 
lip downy, brilhant purple on the inside. This splendid, but rare, 
variety is almost entirely without the rhubarb scent of the type. 
Malay Archipelago. There are two or three other varieties. 

D* Tattonianum (Tatton's). A synonym of D. canaliculatum. 

D. taurinum (buU-headed). fl., sepals yellowish-green; petals 
deep purple, long, curling, and spread out like the horns of a bull 
(whence the specific, name); lip white, margined with purplish- 
violet. Autumn, h. 5ft. Manilla, 1837. A strong-growing stove 
evergreen species, with upright stems ; it is best grown in a pot. 
(B. R. 1843, 28.) 

D. teretifoUum (terete • leaved), fi. white, numerously pro- 
duced in short bunches from the base of the pseudo-bulb ; lip 
with black specks. October. Pseudo-bulbs small, much jointed, 
branching, bearing at their points a solitary terete pendulous 
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leaf, which is 9in. long by Jin. in diameter. North-east Aus- 
tralia, 1823. A pendulous stove evergi-een species. (B. M. 4711.) 

D. thyrsiflorum (stalk-flowered). A synonym of Z). densijiomm 
albO'tuteuiti, 

D. tortile (twisted). /I. pale yellow, almost white, suffused with 
purplish-rose ; sepals and petals long, slightly twisted. June. 
Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to lift, high, fin. in diameter. Moulmein, 
1847. An erect stove evergi'een species, flowering in the same 
manner as D. nobile. (E. M. 1477.) The variety roseum is 
extremely pretty, having flowers of a delicate rose, shaded with 
yellow. It resembles the type in every other respect. 

D. transparens (transparent).* Jl. transparent white, tinged with 
purplish-rose towards the tips, lin. to liin. across, produced in 
pairs along the stems ; lip stained in the middle with a blotch of 
deep crimson encircled by a yellow zone. March. Pseudo-bulbs 
1ft. to l^ft. high. Assam, &c. An elegant, slender, ei'ect stove 
deciduous plant. (B. M. 4663.) 

D. triadenium (three-gland-lipped). A synonym of D. mutabile. 

D. Wardianum (Ward's).* fl. about 3iin. in diameter, thirty to 
forty to a pseudo-bulb ; sepals and petals white, upper portion 
bright rich magenta, broad, thick, wavy, blunt at the tips ; lip 
large, white above, rich orange in the lower part, with two deep 
eye-like spots of crimson-magenta. May. I'seudo-bulbs 2ft. to 
4ft. long, lin. in diameter; nodes about l^in. apart. Assam, 1863. 
A splendid stove deciduous species, requiring to be cultivated in a 
basket or upon a block of wood, as its stems are long and pendu- 
lous, the.1oints much swollen. During the gro'wing season, it enjoys 
an abundant supply of water, with a good heat ; but, when the 
growths are complete, the plant should be removed to a cooler 
atmosphere, and less water, as a matter of course, will suffice. The 
two following varieties are both rare and very desirable : candidum 
{ = album) sepals and petals pure white; lip the same, but with 
an orange-coloured base. (F. M. n. s. 212.) Lowii, flowers white, 
rose, purple-brown. 

D. Wllliamsonli (Williamson's). Jl. Ivory-white, slightly tinged 
with brown ; lip large, with a blood-red spot. Stems erect, bear- 
ing strap-shaped leaves, clothed with short soft hairs. Assam, 
1869. Stove plant, somewhat difficult to cultivate. 

D, xanthopblebilim (yellow-veined).* Jl. produced in pairs upon 
the last matured and older pseudo-bulbs ; sepals and petals 
white ; lip medium-sized, spotted with orange ; margin white. 
Pseudo-bulbs very small, h. 1ft. Moulmein, 1864. Stove. 

Htbeids. The hybrid forms, although not numerous, 
are well worth cultivating'. Unlike those of many other 
genera, they do not materially outdistance their progenitors 
in either form, colour, beauty, or other respect. Those 
mentioned below are fairly representative : 

D. Alnswortllil(Ainsworth's).* /I. about 3in. across, with a strong, 
Violet-like perfume ; sepals and petals white, with a slight tinge 
of rose ; lip white, with a large central blotch of claret-colour. 
February and March. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft, to 2ift. long, about iin. 
in diameter. A strong, erect, stiff -gi-owing stove plant, the foliage 
of which is retained on each pseudo-buljj for two years. Obtained 
from Zf. lieterocarpum and D. nobile. (G. C. n. s., viil. 166.) 

D. Domlnyanum (Dominy's). Jl. rose-coloured, very pretty, 

Erodnced upon two-year old bulbs. Spring. A very pretty by- 
rid between D. nobile and D. Linawianum, with habit and 
growth of the former. It is interesting from being the result of 
one of Mr. Dominy's first efforts in hybridising orchids. Stove. 

D, endocharis (side-flowering).* Jl. produced from the sides of 
the two-year old pseudo-bulbs; sepals and petals nearly pure 
white; lip the same, but with brown lines. January. Pseudo-bulbs 
1ft. long, iin. in diameter. A very handsome stove plant, the 
result of a cross between D. Iieterocarpum and D. ■nwnilifonne. 

D. Leechianum (Leech's).* Jl., sepals and petals white, tipped 
with rose-purple ; lip margined with white ; centre a large dark 
purple blotch. Hybrid between D. aureum and D. nobile. Green- 
house. (Gn., July 7, 1883.) 

D. rhodostoma (red-mouthed). Jl. three or four together in a 
pendulous bunch, which is produced from the upper parts of one- 
year and older pseudo-bulbs ; sepals and petals deep rose ; lip 
large, well expanded, rosy-purple, with deep purple markings. 
Autumn. Pseudo-bulbs 2ft. to 2ift. high, Jin. in diameter. A 
very handsome Veitchian hybrid between D. Huttonii and 
D, sanguinolentwm. Stove. 

D. splendidisslmnm (very splendid). Jl., sepals and petals 
cream-coloured, tipped with purple ; lip yellowish, with a black- 
Ish-pui-ple disk. A fine hybrid between D. aureuin, and D. nobile 
or v. macrophyllwm. Stove. 

DEITDKOCHILUm (from dendron, a tree, and 
cheilos, a lip ; in allusion to the plant having lipped 
flowers and growing as an epiphyte on trees). Obd. 
Oreliidew, A small genus of two or three species of 
stove orchids, with long pendulous racemes of ■ rather in- 
conspicuous yellowish flowers, and narrow, one-leaved 
pseudo-bulbs. The two species which have been in cul- 
tivation are D. aurantiacum and D. pallidijtavens. 



Dendrochiliiin — continued. 
D, Cobblanum. See Flatyclinis Cobblana. 
D. fiUforme. See Flatyclinis filiformis. 
D. glumaceum. See Flatyclinis glumacea. 

DEITDICiOMECOSr (from dendron, a tree, and mekon, 
a Poppy; resembling that flower, with a woody stem). 
Okd. Papaveracece. A hardy shrubby plant, thriving in 
a light rich loam. Increased from cuttings. 

D. rigida (stiff).* Tree Poppy. Jl. yellow ; sepals two, ovate, 
caducous ; petals four ; stamens numerous. June. I. ligid, 
entire. California. The common name is very appropriate, the 
plant having the appearance and character of the Poppy tribe, 
together with a woody stem and branches. (B. M. 5134.) 

DENDROFANAX (from dendron, a tree, and Panax.; 
Tree Panax). Oed. Araliacece. Very handsome and 
effective stove foliage plants. There are about twenty 
species, natives of tropical Asia and America, as well as 
China and Japan; but the one given below is the only 
one in general cultivation. For culture, see Panax. 

D. argenteus (silvery-leaved*). I. alternate, oblong, entire, about 
1ft. in length, tapering at the base, pointed or rounded at the 
apex ; upper surface silvery-white ; veins greenish ; lower surface 
purplish ; leafstalks long, stout. Stem somewhat fleshy, spotted. 
Brazil, 1878. 

DEITDIlOSZilMS (from dendron, a tree, and seris, a 
kind of endive ; referring to its habit and form of leaves). 
Oed. Oompositce. Handsome greenhouse trees, thriving 
in a rich loam. There are seven species, all natives of 
Juan Fernandez, but probably the only one hitherto intro- 
duced is that described below. Propagated by seeds. It 
is, however, usually cultivated from imported plants. 

D. macrophylla (large-leaved). Jl.-heads deep orange. Sum- 
mer. Stem usually simple, surmounted by a crown of leaves and 
a drooping panicle of large flowers, h. 10ft. 1877. (B. M. 6353.) 

DENHAMIA. See Cnlcasia. 

DENTARiIA (from dens, a tooth; referring to the 
fanged roots). Toothworfc. Oed. Cruciferce. A genus of 
very ornamental hardy herbaceous perennials. Eadical 
leaves none or few, on long stalks ; oauline ones stalked, 
placed on the middle of the stem, alternate or in whorls, 
palmately or pinnately cut. Stem erect, bearing the 
raceme at the top ; pedicels filiform, bractless. Eootstocks 
creeping, scaly. They are of very simple culture in a 
rich, light soil, and a moist, shaded situation. Propagated 
by carefully-made divisions of the root; or by seed. There 
are about twenty species, all confined to North temperate 
regions. 

D. bnlblfera (bidb-bearing). Jl. purple, few, rather large. April. 
I., caullne ones alternate, pinnate ; upper ones undivided, or with 
few segments, for the most part bearing bulbs in the axils, 
ft. lift, to 2ft. Europe (England). (Sy. En. B. 107.) 

D. dlgitata (digitate).* A rich purple. May. t, cauline ones 
many, alternate, stalked, palmately cut into five oblong-lan- 
ceolate, pointed, grossly serrated segments, h. lift. South 
Europe, 1659. (L. B. C. 757.) 

D. diphylla (two-Ieaved).» Jl. white on the inside, purple on the 
outside. May. I., cauline ones two, alternate, on short stalks 
cut mto three ovate-lanceolate, grossly and unequally serrate- 
lobed segments, h. bin. to 1ft. North America, 1810. (B. M. 

D. glandulosa (glandular). Jl. purplish. M,ay. I. three in a 
whorl, stalked, ternate; segments oval - lanceolate, acuminated 
serrated, bearing glands In the axils. A. 1ft. Hungary, 1815. ' 

D. laclnlata Gagged). Jl. rose-coloured, or ahnost white, large. 
Apnl. I. three m a whorl, on short stalks, three-parted • lobes 
or segments linear, entire, or deeply serrated or lagged h 1ft 
North America, 1823. 

D. pinnata (pinnate). Jl. white, or pale purple, large. May 
(., cauhne ones alternate, stalked, pmnate ; segments oblong 
acuminated, serrate-toothed, h. 1ft. Switzerland, &c., 1683. 
(It. Cr. 623.) 

D. polyphylla (many-leaved).* Jl. cream-coloured, large. May 
I. three in a whorl, or alternate, stalked, pinnate ; segments 
seven or nnie, approximate, lanceolate, acuminated, serrated. 
h. 1ft. Hungary, 1817. (R. G. 171.) 

D. tenella (slender). Jl. purple, about the size of those of Car- 
damine prateims. April. I. two, alternate, sessile, cut Into three 
huear-eliiptlcal entire segments, h. Din. North America, 1826. 

DENTATE. Having the margin divided into inoiaiona 
resembling teeth. 
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DENTICULATE. Having the margins finely and 

slightly toothed. 

DENUDATE. A hairy or downy surface beooming 

naked. 

DEODAR, or DEODAR CEDAR. See Cedrns 

Deodara. 

DEFARIA (from dejjas, a cup ; referring to the form 

of the involucre). Including Gionidium and Trichocarpa. 

Obd. Filices. A small genus of rare stove ferns. In- 
volucre shallowly cup-shaped, membranaceous, not two- 

vaJved. Sori protruding from the margin of the frond. 

Tor general culture, see Ferns. 

D. concinna (neat).* Jrotids bipinnate ; lower pinnae more than 
Iffc. long, nearly 2in. broad, deeply cut in the lower part only ; 
lobes blunt, entire, broadly oblong-rhomboidal, unequal-sided 
and decurrent downwards, sori two to six to a lobe. Peru. 
Syn. X>. Matthewsii. 

D. Macreei (Macray's). A synonym of D. proli/era. 

D. Matthewsii (Matthews'). A synonym of D. concinna. 

D. Moorel (Moore's), fronds lit, to IJft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, 
cordate-deltoid in general outline, pinnate below ; lower pinnae 
6in. to 9in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, cut down to the rachis into 
deeply-pinnatitid lobes, sori copious, extra marginal, or stipitate. 
New Caledonia. 

D. nephrodioldes (Nephrodium-like). fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
rather firm and shining, quadripinnate ; lower pinnae stalked, 
under 1ft. long ; pinnules deltoid, with inciso-pinnatifid lobes, 
4in. long ; upper ones gi-adually smaller, confluent and toothed 
only, sori marginal and prominent, but sessile, globose. New 
South Wales. 

D. prolifera (proliferotis).* fronds pinnate ; lower pinnae about 
6in. long, lin. to liin. broad, pinnatifid ; lobes oblong, slightly 
toothed, sori four to twelve to a lobe, extra marginal, sessile or 
stipitate. Sandwich Islands. Syn. D. Macrcei. 

DEFATTFERATED. Imperfectly developed. 
DEFENDENT. Hanging down. 

DEFFEA (named in honour of M. Deppe, who col- 
lected and sent home many plants from Mexico). Stn. 
Ghoristes. Okd. Rubiaceae. A genus containing about 
twelve species of slirubs, aU natives of Mexico. Flowers 
yellow, small, arranged in cymes; ooroUa rotate, or shortly 
funnel-shaped. Leaves opposite, petiolate, membranaceous, 
ovate or lanceolate. D. erythrorhiza is a shrubby green- 
house plant, with a woodjr root and reddish inner bark. 
For culture, see Bouvardia. 

D. erytlirorliiza (red-rooted).* Jl. yellow ; cymes terminal and 
axillary, pedimculate, of three or four branches. I. petiolate, 
elliptic, acuminated at both ends, rather pilose above and on the 
margins ; stipules triangular, deciduous, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 

DEFRESSARIA CICUTELLA. See Flat-body 
Moth. 

DEFRESSARIA DAUCELLA. See Carrot 
Blossom Moth. 

DEFRESSARIA DEFRESSELIiA. See Furple 
Carrot-seed Moth. 

DEFRESSED. Pressed down ; having the appearance 
of being pressed. 




Fig. 640. Lkaf op Desfontainea simnosa. 

DESFONTAINEA (named after E. L. Desfontaines, 
a celebrated French botanist, born 1752, died 1833). Obd. 
Loganiaceae. A very beautiful, hardy, evergreen shrub, of 



Desfontainea— continued. 
easy cultivation. It thrives in either a peat or loam soil, 
but preferably the latter. Cuttings will root if inserted 
in either of the soils aboi'e named, with the addition of a 
little sand J a gentle beat would accelerate the rooting. 
It forms an admirable plant for greenhouse or conser- 
vatory decoration, and even when out of flower its pecu- 
liar Holly-like appearance is most attractive. 

D. spinosa (spinose). Jl. showy, terminal, solitary, pedunculate ; 
corolla scarlet, with a yellow limb, tubular. August. I. eUiptic- 
oblong, coriaceous, glabrous, shining above, cuneated, and quite 
entire at the base, with spiny-toothed margins, h. 3ft. Andes 
from Chili to New Grenada, 1853. See Fig. 640. (B. M. 4781.) 

DESIG-NS. The art of taking plans or Designs of 
objects should, according to Loudon, be considered as part 
of a gardener's general education, since none who aspire 
to any degree of eminence in their profession, ought 
to be ignorant of the first principles of geometry 
and drawing. A Design of the whole or any part of a 
garden, as, for instance, a flower - bed, intended as a 
working plan, should, above aU things, be accurately 
drawn. It is impossible to correctly transfer an intri- 
cate Design from paper to show itself in a given space 
on the ground, unless the boundary of that space has 
been previously measured, and it, with all the arrange- 
ments of the enclosure, carefully prepared on an equal 
scale throughout. In the case of a garden, the full size 
being known, and the scale determined (as large a. one 
as practicable being preferred), the positions of any per- 
manent features of the inside, such as large trees, glass 
structures, &c., either those already existing, or others 
contemplated, should be marked, and the scale attached 
to the Design for reference. A plan of a flower-garden 
or carpet - bed should have the same rule of drawing 
to scale measurement applied, as the position and space 
to be occupied by different plants can be previously 
arranged, and the proportion of colours properly in- 
serted. A glance at this, when bedding time comes, 
will at once indicate the positions assigned to all the 
plants, and so prevent much confusion that would 
otherwise prevail. Intricate carpet-bedding Designs are 
often worked out by marking the lines with white sand ; 
others may be shown with stakes or small pegs. Designs 
for glass structures vary according to the requirements 
of the plants for which they are intended ; but each 
should show, in the same proportion, all the working 
details it is proposed to introduce. 

DESMANTHUS (from desnw, a bundle, and anthos, 
a flower ; the flowers are collected into bundles or spikes) . 
Okd. Leguminosce. A genus of stove perennial suffruticose 
herbs or shrubs, all the species of which belong to the New 
World, except one, which occurs everywhere in tropical 
regions. Flowers all hermaphrodite ; calyx eampanulate, 
shortly dentate ; petals free, or slightly cohering, valvate. 
Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets small ; stipules setaceous, per- 
sistent. There are about eight species, one or two of 
which have been successfully cultivated in this country. 
In their native habitats, all are more or less ornamental. 

DESMODIXJM (from desmos, a band; in reference 
to the stamens being connected). Okd. Leguminosm. 
A genus containing about 125 species of suflrruticoso 
herbs or sub-shrnbs, found in aU warm parts of the 
globe. The genera Catenaria, Dendrolobium, Dicerma, 
DolUnera, Heieroloma, Phyllodium, and Pteroloma, are 
included by Bentham and Hooker under Desmodiwm. 
Flowers purple, blue, rose, or white, in usually loose ter- 
minal racemes. Leaves pinnately -trifoliate ; stipels two at 
the base of the terminal leaflet, and one at base of each 
lateral leaflet. They are of easy culture, in a compost 
of sandy loam and peat. Increased by cuttings, inserted 
in sand under a glass, in heat ; or by seeds. Stove and 
greenhouse plants, except where otherwise stated. 
J}, alatoxn (winged). A synonym of D. triquetrum. 
D. blarticulatum (bwo-jointed). Jl. yellow, disposed in an almost 

naked terminal raceme. July. I. trifoliate ; leaflets about eq<ial 
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Desmodiniu — continued. 

in size, rising from the top of the petiole, ohovate-ohlong, obtuse. 
h. 2ft. East Indies, 1808. 

S. canadense (Canadian).* fi. reddish-purple, in simple, or 
panicled, lateral or terminal racemes. July. L pinnately-tri- 
loliate ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, smoothish. Stems erect, 
rather pUose and striated, h. 4ft. to 6ft. North America, 1640. 
Hardy. (B. M. 3553.) 

D. gyrans (moving).* Moving or Telegi'aph Plant. Jl. violet; 
racemes numerous, disposed in a panicle. July. I, pinnately- 
trifoliate; leaflets elliptic-oblong, terminal one very large, and 
lateral ones very small, h. 1ft. to 3ft. East Indies, 1775. A very 
singular plant, the lateral leaflets moving up and down, either 
steadily or by jerks, the movements being most marked during 
bright sunshine. 

D. nutans (nodding). Jl. bluish-lilac, twin ; racemes compound, 
terminal and axillary, and are, a« well as the branches, pendulous. 
July. I. pendulous, pinnately-trifoliate ; leaflets roundish-rhom- 
boid, tomentose on both surfaces, ft. 1ft. to 3ft. East Indies, 
1823. (B. M. 2867.) 

D. penduUflorum. A synonym of Lespedeza bicolar. 

D. podocarpnm (foot-fruited). Jl. purple; racemes terminal, 
elongated, slender. July. I, pinnately-trifoliate ; leaflets broad- 
ovate, rather rhomboid, pale beneath. Stem ascending, terete. 
A. 1ft. to 2ft. Nepaul. 

D. pulchellum; (pretty). Jl. purple, two to each pair of floral 
leaves, which are bifoliate. July. I. pinnately-trifoliate ; leaflets 
elliptic-oblong, pubescent beneath. A. 2ft. to 3ft. East Indies, 1798. 

D. Sklnnerl albo-nltens (Skinner's shining white).* A variety 
having pui*ple flowers and leaves lined with white. It is a 
pretty climber, and is very effective trained along the rafters of 
the stove. Syn. Rhynehosia albo-nitens. (B. M. 5452.) 

D. triquetnun (triquetrous). Jl. purple. July, l, leaflets 
lanceolate, acuminated, eight times longer than the petioles, ft. 
3ft. to 6ft. East Indies, 1817. Syn. D. alatvm. 

DISSMOXCUS (from desmos, a band, and oglcos, a 
hook ; the ribs of the leaves ending in recurved hook-like 
points). Oed. Palmem. Very ornamental stove palms. 
Flowers appearing in the axils of the leaves, on a branched 
spike. Leaves pinnate, prickly. Stem long, slender, 
ascending. The few species in cultivation, when in a 
young state, make rather handsome plants for table deco- 
ration ; when too large for this purpose, a pillar or rafter 
of the stove should be devoted to them, where their 
peculiar leaves will be displayed to advantage, and in 
such a position afford a. pleasing shade. For culture, see 
Calamus. 

D. granatensls (New Grenadan).* Z., petioles terete and spine- 
less, except at the top, where they bear a few setse, and where 
are also seated a pair of lanceolate divergent pinnse, nearly 2in. 
broad, and of a lively green colour. Columbia, 1875. 

D. major (greater). I., segments abotit twenty pairs, linear, 
acuminate ; rachis prickly, covered with a blackish, deciduous 
tomentum ; spathe covered with brown prickles. Stem reed-like, 
climbing, prickly, Trinidad. 

J}, minor (less)* may be likened to a miniature D. major. All 
its parts are considerably smaller. West Indies. 

DBUTZIA (named in honour of Johann Deutz, Dutch 
naturalist, a friend and patron of Thunberg's). Oed. 
SaxifragecB. Tery ornamental, pubescent or scabrous, 
hardy deciduous shrubs. Flowers white, axillary, or dis- 
posed in axillary and terminal corymbs. Leaves opposite, 
petiolate, ovate, acuminated, serrated, wrinkled and veined, 
scabrous from stellate hairs. Branches purplish and 
villous. Some of the Deutzias are amongst the hardiest of 
dwarf white-flowering shrubs ; and, as they are also well 
adapted for growing in. a cool-house, or for forcing, they 
are extremely useful. If cultivated in a temperature from 
45deg. to 50deg., they develop both foliage and flowers, 
in which condition they are, of course, far preferable. 
A compost of loam, enriched with thoroughly decayed cow 
manure, with the addition of coarse sand, suits them well. 
The plants will require repotting every year, after flower- 
ing, and then plunging in a bed of coal ashes. Attention 
must be paid to thinning the shoots, in such a manner that 
an equal growth is maintained throughout the plant, so 
that it shall have a somewhat globular form. D. gracilis 
is the species most grown for forcing, for which purpose 
it can hardly be superseded; it forms a beautiful plant 
when so treated. Deutzias wUl not succeed if forced two 
years in succession, but will do so when only gradually 
brought ou earlier in the spring. It is u. good plan to 



Deutzia — contimied. 
place them in the open ground, in summer, and have two 
batches of plants, so that one may be forced while the 
other is left in the open ground, to succeed it the fol- 
lowing year. Deutzias lift well in autumn, and should 
be potted and placed in cold frames, in October, to be 
gradually brought on as required. The stronger-growing 
sorts succeed in almost any soil or position in the shrub- 
bery border. 
D. corymbosa (corymbose).* Jl. white ; panicles corymbose, tri- 

chotomous; panicle and outside of calyx dotted. I, oblong or 

elliptic lanceolate, ft. 5ft. Himalayas. 




Fig. 641. FLOwERrNG Branch and Single Flower of Dehtzia 

CRENATA FLORE-PLENO. 

D. crenata (crenate).* Jl. white, racemose or paniculate. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, rigidly serrulate, rough to the touch. Stems slender, 
ft. 4ft. to 8ft. Japan. A very hand- 
some shrub. Syns. D. Fortunei and 
D. scabra, of gardens. (B. K. 1718, 
under the name of D. scabra.) The 
varieties Jlore-pleno (see Fig. 641) and 
purpurea-plena have double-white and 
pink-tinted flowers respectively. 

D. Fortunei (Fortune's). A synonym 
of D. crenata. 

D. gracilis (slender).* Jl. white, nu- 
merously disposed in terminal racemes. 
April. (. small, ovate, acuminate, ser- 
rated, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. Japan. See Fig. 
642. 

D. scabra (rough). A synonym of 
D. crenata. 

D. stamlnea (conspicuoiis-stamened). 

. j^. white, sweet-scented ; petals oblong, 
induplicate - valvate ; corymbs many- 
flowered ; calyx tube hoary -tomentose 
with stellate hairs; teeth short, tri- 
angular. May and June. I. lin. to 
2in. long, oblong, or elliptic-lanceolate, 
grey tomentose beneath with stellate 
hairs, ft. 3ft. Himalayas, 1841. De- 
ciduous. "(B. R. 1847, 13.) 

DKVIL ■ IN - THE ■ BUSK. 

See ITigella. 

DEVIL'S APPLES. See Man- 
drag'ora officinalis. 

DEVIL'S BIT. Bee ScaMosa 
Buccisa. 

DEVIL'S COACH HOBSB. 

See Beetles. 

DEVIL'S FIG. See Arge- 
mone mexicaua. 

DEVIL'S LEAF. See Urtica 
urentissima. 

DEWBBRBT. See BubuB 
csasiuB. 



Fig. 642. Flower- 
ing Spray of 
Deutzia gracilis. 
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DIACALFI! (from dia, through, and calpis, an urn; 
referring to the disposition of the spore-casea). Obd. 
Filices. A monotypio genus. Involucre inferior, globose, 
hard-membranaoeous, entire, at length bursting very 
irregularly at the summit. Capsules numerous, nearly 
sessile. Sori globose ; the receptacle small, scarcely ele- 
vated. For culture, see Ferns. 

D. aspldioldes (Aspidium-like). fronds tripinnate, sub-mem- 
branaceous, often deciduously crinite ; pinnules oblong-cuneate, 
lobed, more or less decurrent. Malay Islands, &c. Stove. 

BIADELFHOtrS. Applied to the stamens when they 
are connected into two bundles. 

DIAITDROUS. Having two stamens. 

DIANEIiIiA (a diminutive of Diana, the sylvan 
goddess ; in reference to the plants growing in woods). 
Okd. Liliacece. Very ornamental fibrous-rooted half-hardy 
perennials. Flowers paniculate, on drooping pedicels ; 
perianth six-cleft. Leaves grass-like. The species thrive, 
in sheltered spots in the southern counties, in a mixture 
of loam and peat. All succeed well planted out in the 
cool conservatory. Increased readily by divisions; or by 
seeds, sown in gentle heat, in spring. 

D. cssrulea (sky-blue), fl. blue ; branches of panicle short. May. 
I., stem ones long, numerous, ensiform, rough at the edge and 
keel. ft. 2ft. New South Wales. (B. M. 505.) ' 

D. intermedia (intermediate). Jl. whitish, numerous, disposed in 
much-branched panicles lOin. to 18in. long. I. linear, ensiform. 
New Zealand. A free-growing species, producing bunches of 
pretty dark blue berries. 

D. Isevis (smooth).* f. bluish, in loose racemes ; pedicels filiform, 
solitary, upright, distant, erecto-patent, scattered ; corolla re- 
flexed, inner segments ruled down the middle with three deeply- 
coloured lines, parallel with the axis of the segment ; outer with 
five similar ones ; filaments bent at the top, and connected by 
a joint -with a short, thick, orange-coloured, irregularly oblong 
strumous body, on tbe inwardly shelving summit of wMch the 
anther is fixed by its base. Spring. Z. oright green, ensiform, 
broad, smooth, and keeled, ft. 2ft. New South Wales, 1822. 
Syn. D. strumosa. (B. B. 751.) 

D. strumosa (strumous). A synonym of D. Icexfis. 

D. tasmanica (Tasmanian).* Jl. pale blue, drooping, ^in. to Jin. 
in diameter ; panicles large, loose, decompoundly branched, very 
many-fiowered ; perianth segments oblong, refiexed. Berries 
deep blue, iin. to |in. long, broadly oblong. I. 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
broadly ensiform, with revolute margins, armed with spinular 
teeth. Tasmania, 1866. A very ornamental, large, rigid, grassy- 
leaved plant, sometimes attaining a height of 5ft. It forms a 
conspicuous ornament for the conservatory, its chief beauty 
consisting in the abundance of bright blue berries, which hang 
for many weeks on the hair-like pedicels. (B. M. 5551.) 

DIAITTHIiBA (from dis, two, and anthera, anther ; in 
reference to the cells being more or less separated from 
one another). Obd. AcantKacem. A rather large genus 
of erect, ascendent, diffuse or prostrate, stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy herbs. Flowers long, solitary or fascicled, 
bracteate; corolla with a narrow tube, which is either 
straight or incurved. Leaves entire, or rarely dentate. 
For culture, see Jnsticia. 

D. amerlcana (American), fi., corolla pale violet, or whitish, 
less than Jin. long ; base of lower lip rugose ; peduncles mostly 
exceeding the leaves, capitately several-flowered. Summer. I. 
narrowly lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, tapering at base, sub- 
sessile. Stem sulcate-angled. ft. 1ft. to 3ft. In water, Canada 
to South Carolina, Arkansas, and Texas. Hardy aquatic. 
Syn. Justicia pedunculoaa (under which name it is figured in 
B. M. 2367). 

D. cillata (fringed).* Jl. violet, with a white palate, numerous, 
fascicled. Winter. I. ovate-lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long. ft. 2ft. 
Venezuela, 1870. A pretty stove sub-shrub. Syn. Seloperone 
ciliata. (B. M. 5888.) 

D. Poliliana (Pohl's).* Jl. purple ; bracts deep red, imbricated, 
rather large ; spike terminating the branches, closely packed, 
cone-like. March. I. somewhat large, sessile, narrowed to both 
ends. Brazil, 1880. Stove. Syn. Porphyrocoma, lanceolata. 
(B. M. 4176.) 

D. secunda (side - flowering). Jl. red, in compound terminal 
racemes ; bracts setaceous. October to February. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate. Branches secund, many-fiowered. West 
Indies, 1793. Stove. SVN. Justicia seounda (under which name 
it is figured in B. M. 2060). 

• SIAITTHUS (from dios, divine, and anthos, a flower ; 
the name given by Theophrastus, in allusion to the exquisite 



DiantHns — continued. 

fragrance of the blossoms of most of the species, as well as 

from their unrivalled neatness and brilliancy). Pink. 

Obd. Garyophylleai. Tufted, mostly glaucous herbs, often 
shrubby at the base. Flowers rose or 
purple, rarely white or yellow, terminal, 
solitary, panicled or fascicled; calyx tubu- 
lar, five-toothed, furnished at the base with 
imbricating bracts (see Fig. 643) ; petals 
five, entire or cut, with long claws. 
Leaves narrow, grass-like. This genus con- 
sists of about seventy species, according 
to the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," 
although more than four times that num- 
ber have been accorded specific rank by 
various botanists. Just a hundred are re- 
garded as species by Nyman, in his 
enumeration of European plants. The 
list given below includes only such as are 
known to be in cultivation. In most cases, 
the specific distinctions are very trivial, 
and this fact has also necessitated several 
omissions. Hardy perennials, except 

where otherwise specified. For culture, see Carnation 

and Fink. 

Jl. pink, large, aggregate, sessile. 
" ft. 1ft. 1817. Biennial. 




Fig. 643. DiAN- 
THUS, showing 
Five - toothed 
Calyx and 
Bracts at Base. 



D. aggregatus 

June, July. I. lanceolate, many-nerved. 
(S. F. G. ii. 166.) 

D. alpestris (rock).* Jl. red, usually in pairs ; petals emarginate. 
July. I. linear-lanceolate, ft. 6in. to 9in. Alpine pastures of 
Europe, 1817. 




Fig. 644. Flowers of Dianthus barbatus. 



D. alpinus (alpine).* Jl. deep rose, spotted with crimson, very 
numerously produced, large ; petals crenated. June. I. oblong- 
linear, obtuse, green. Stem leafy, one-flowered, ft. 3in. to 4in. 
Alps of Austria, &c., 1759. (Gn., Aug. 30, 1884.) 

D. arbusculus (little-tree).* Jl. rich purple-crimson, panicled, 
aggregate, solitary, single or double ; inner petals spotted at 
the base ; petals toothed. July. I. lanceolate, and, as well 
as the shrubby stem, glabrous, ft. lift. China, 1824. Green- 
house or half-hardy evergreen. (B. E. 1086.) 
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D. arenarius (sand-loving).* tl., petals divided beyond the middle 
into very narrow lobes, furnished with a livid spot and pressed 
purple hairs at the base of each, the rest white. Summer. 
Stems generally one-flowered. North and Eastern Europe. 
(B. M. 2038.) 




Fig. 645. Flowering Branch and Single Flower op 
dianthus superbus. 

D. atrorubens (dark-red).* /. dark red, small, sessile, in aggre- 
gate heads ; involucre ovate, awned, shorter than the heads of 
Sowers. Summei'. I. linear, three-nerved. 7i. 1ft. South and 
Eastern Europe, 1802. (B. M. 1775.) 

D. Balblsll. A synonym of D. liburnkus. 

D. barbatus (bearded).* Sweet William. Jl. very variable in 
colour, aggregate, in bundles ; petals bearded. Summer. I. 
lanceolate, nerved. South and Eastern Europe, 1575. See Fig. 
644. Of this splendid old-fashioned plant, varieties are innumer- 
able, and far exceed the type in point of beauty. 

D. bicolor (two-coloured), ji. white above and lead-coloured 
beneath, solitary ; petals dilated. Summer. I. awl-shaped ; 
lower ones tomentose. Stem panicled. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Southern 
Kussia, 1816. 

D. cseslus (bluish-grey).* Cheddar Pink. Jl. of a delicate rose- 
colour, very fragi'ant; petals crenated, pubescent. Summer. 
I. short, \vith scabrous margins. Stem tufted, generally one- 
flowered, h. Sin. to 6in. Europe (Britain). Plant very glaucous. 
(Sy. En. B. 193.) ' 

D. Caryopbyllus. Carnation ; Clove Pink. fi. sohtary, nearly 
every colour except blue ; petals very broad, beardless. Sum- 
mer. I. linear-awl-shaped, channelled, glaucous. Stem branched. 
South Europe. Naturalised here and there in England. There 
are numerous varieties of this species. See Carnation. 

D.chinensiS (Chinese).* Chinese or Indian Pink. /. very variable 
in colour, but usually reddish, and are either single or double ; 
solitary or somewhat aggi-egate; petals toothed. Summer. I. 
lanceolate, pale green. Stem branched, h. 6in. to 12in. China, 
1713. Biennial, f 

J>. c. Atklnsonl (Atkinson's)* is a beautiful garden hybrid, of 
which, in all probability, D. chinensis is one oJE thepaients. It 
has deep blood-red flowers, and is one of the handsomest of 
old-fashioned garden Pink.s. It seems difficult to increase by 
division or cuttings, and does not ripen seed. (Gn., .Tan. 12, 1884.) 

D. onientU8 (bloody).* fl. bloody-scarlet, small, numerous ; cymes 
contracted, somewhat globose ; petals toothed, bearded towards 
the base with scattered reddish-violet hairs ; calyx reddish-violet. 
Summer. I. linear-lanceolate, very acute; lower ones tufted. 
Eastern Europe. (K. G. 26.) 

D. deltoldes (deltoid). Maiden Pink. fl. rose-coloured, with 
a dark circle, solitary. Summer. I., upper ones narrow, acute, 



Dianthns — contin 
pubescent; lower ones oblong, obtuse. Stems ascending, 
branched, h. 6in. to 9in. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 192.) 
D. dentosus (toothed). Amoor Pink. Jl. violet-lilac, with a 
regular dark spot, formed of purple streaks, at the base of each 
petal, producing a dark eye in the centre of the flower, more than 
lin. across ; petals toothed at the margin, bearded at the base. 
Summer. I. linear, rather broad, sometimes slightly undulated, 
glaucous, tinged with a reddish hue. h. bin. Southern Russia. 

D. fimbriatus (fimbriate).* Jl. rose-coloured, solitary; petals 
oblong, mnltilidly toothed, beardless. Summer. (. awl-shaped, 
scabrous. Stem suffruticose at the base, branched, h, lit, 
Iberia, 1815. (B. M. 1069, under name of D. orientalis). 

D. Flscheri (Fischer's).* /. rose-coloured, somewhat aggregate ; 
petals multifid, almost beardless; fascicles closely-set, many- 
flowered. Summer. I. lanceolate, serrulated. Stem panicled. 
Russia, 1820. (S. B. F. G. 245.) 

D. fragrans (fragrant).* Jl. white, suffused with purple, fragrant ; 
petals semi-multifld, beardless. July to September, t. awl-shaped, 
with roughish margins. Stems generally one-flowered, h. 6in. to 
9in. Caucasus, 1804. (B. M. 205/.) 

D. fruticosus (shrubby). Shrubby Pink. Jl. dark in the middle, 
rose-coloured in the circumference, aud white and pilose at 
the base, aggregate. Summer. I. obovate, lanceolate, obtuse. 
Stem shrubby. Half-hardy evergTeen. li. 1ft. to 2ft. Grecian 
Archipelago (Island of Serfo), 1815. (S. F. G. 407.) 

D. gallicus (Gallic). Jl. white, livid at the base ; petals dentately- 
multifid. July, August. I. linear, somewhat ciliated. Stems 
ascending, generally one-flowered, h. 6in. Western France, 
Northern Spain, and Portugal. 

]>• glganteus (gigantic). Jl. purple, numerous, sessile, disposed 
in hemispherical heads, supported at the base by lealy bracts. 
Summer. I. linear, very long, connate at the base a long way. 
Stem round, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Eastern Europe, 1828. 

D. glacialis (icy). Jl. purple, small, scentless ; petals serrated. 
Summer. I. linear, acute, serrulated, green. Stems erect, tufted, 
short, generally one-flowered, h. 3in. Mountains of Central 
Europe, 1820. (F. M. n. s. 268. 




Fig. 646. Flower op Dianthus Superdus Gardneri (Cut- flowered 
Chinese Pink). 
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D. Holtzeri (Holtzer's). 
more or less fringed. 
1032, 1.) 



^ fl, pink, about liin. in diameter ; petals 
I. linear-lanceulato. Turkestan. (R. G. 




Dianthus — continued. 

D. petrseus (rock). Rock Pink. Jl. rose, usually solitary on 
the freely -produi-,ed stems ; petals beardless, multilid. Summer. 
I. awl-shaped, entire, glabrous, h. 6in. Eastern Europe, 1804. 

D. plumarius (feathered).* Garden Pink ; Pheasant's Eye. 
Jl. white, purple, either double or single, spotted or variegated, 
and more or less fringed on the margins, sweet-scented ; petals 
JEig;ged, multifid, bearded. Summer. I. linear, with scabrous 
margins. Stems two or three-flowered, h. 9in. to 12in. Eastern 
Europe, 1629. Plant glaucous. (Sy. En. B. 195.) 



Fig. 647. Flowers of Double Variety of Dianthus 
Caryophyllus (Carnation). 

D. latifoUus (broad-leaved). Jl. pink, aggregate, racemosely 
corymbose. Summer. I. oblong-lauceolate. h. l^Jft. The habit 
of this plant is very like that of D. barbatus^ but the leaves are 
broader, and the flowers double the size. Native country un- 
known. (S. B. F. G. 2.) 

D. libumicus (Llburnian). _fl. red, almost sessile, in capitate 
bundles. August. I. lanceolate-linear. Stem angular, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. South and Eastern Europe, 1817. Plant glaucous. Syn. 
D. Balbisii, 

D, monspessulanus (Montpelier). Jl. red, solitary ; 
digitately multifid, smooth in the throat. Summer. I. 
serrulated. Stem panicled, few-flowered, h. 6in. to 12in. 
and Eastern Europe, 1764. 

D. neglectns (neglected).* /. deep rose ; petals sen*ated. Sum- 
mer. I. green, linear, acute, seiTulated. Stems erect, tufted, 
short, generally one-flowered, h. 2in. to 4in. South-west 
Europe, 1869. 



petals 
linear. 
South 




FIG. 648. Dianthus chinensts flore-pleno. 
D. pallidiflorus (pale-flowered). Jl. purplish-rose, very nume- 
rous, solitary. Late summer. I. linear, pointed, flat, sessile. 
h. tin., forming dense and branching tufts. Russia. 



Fig. 




Ftower or Di\Nriius chivensis Heddewigii 
flore-pleno. 



D. Seguierii (Seguier's).* Jl. rosy-purple. Summer, h. 1ft. 
South and Eastern Europe, Asia, 1832. 

D. squarrosus (spreading). Jl. like those of D. plumarius, but 
with a longer calys: ; petals white, finely jagged. Summer. 
I. awl-shaped, channelled, stiff, short, recurved. " Stems generally 
one-flowered, h. bin. Southern Russia, 1817. 

D. suavis (sweet). Jl. pink, sweet-scented; petals bearded, 
doubly and deeply serrated. Summer. I. linear, spreading, glau- 
cous. Stems generally one-flowered, h. 6in. Native country 
unknown. 




Fig. 650. Flower of Dianthus chinensis plrnissimus. 

D. superbus (superb).* Jl. rose-coloured, very fragrant, parti- 
cularly at night, somewhat fastigiate ; petals divided beyond the 
middle, feathery, bearded at the base. Summer. I. linear-lanceo- 
late, bright green, acute, entire. Stems smooth, panicled, 
many-flowered, h. 9in. to 18in. Europe and Asia, 1596. See 
Fig. 645. (B. M. 297.) 

D. s. Gardneri (Gardner's), is a fine variety, with very large 
laciniated flowers. China. See Fig. 646. 
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D. Tlrgineus (virgin). Jl. red; petals crenated. Summer. I. 
tufted, linear, stiff, serriUate. Stems generally one or few- 
flowered, ft. 6in. to 12in. South-western Europe, 1816. (B. M. 
17TO.) 

Varieties. Innumerable varieties are in cultivation of 
three species belonging to this genus, namely, D. barbatus 
(the Sweet WUliam), D. Caryophyllus (the Carnation and 
Clove Pink, see Pig. 647), and D. chinensis (the Chinese or 
Indian Pink), a double form of which is shown in Fig. 648. 
In garden literature, the generic name is generally only 
applied to the last of these three, the others being weU- 
known under their popular garden names. Although a 
biennial, D. cJiinensis may be successfully grown as an 
annual, by sowing in pots or in the open ground, in March. 
There are double and single forms, in a great variety of 
colours, the flowers of the former being best adapted for 
cutting ; while the latter are the most showy. D. c. 
Heddevngii, and the numerous seedlings obtained from it, 
represent an exceedingly useful class of dwarf plants for 
mixed borders, or for pot culture, many of the flowers 
being beautifully marked and fringed. Its double form 
(see Pig. 649) is not so floriferous, but is distinct and use- 
ful for cutting. D. c. plenissimus (see Pig. 650) is a 
variety with very full double flowers, beautifully fringed. 

DIAPENSIA (meaning obscure). Oed. Diapensiaceas. 
A genus of two species of small, tufted herbs. Plowers 
white or purplish-rose, solitary, erect, pedunculate ; corolla 
salver-shaped ; tube short, wide ; limb flat. Peduncles 
Bcape-formed, bne-Jowered. Both these little gems are 
usually considered difficult to cultivate; but they have 
been found to succeed on fully exposed rockwork, in deep 
sandy peat, kept well moistened during the warm season. 
Increased by division. D. himaldica, from the mountains 
of Sikkim Himalaya, has probably never been introduced. 




DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA. 



D. lapponlca (Lapland).* ;!. pure white ; peduncles usually one- 
flowered, erect. July. I. Unear-spathnlate, coriaceous, with 
callous, sub-revolute edges, h. lin. to 2in. Norway, Lapland, 
Arctic America, &a. See Fig. 651. (B. M. 1108.) 

SIAFEITSIACEil!. A small order of prostrate sub- 
shrubs, principally inhabiting the colder parts of Europe 
and North America. Calyx persistent, five-parted; seg- 
ments imbricated ; stamens five, free, adnate to, or alter- 
nating with, the segments of the corolla. Leaves some- 
times small, numerous, sessile, imbricated, narrow, and 
entire ; sometimes large, orbiculate, dentate. The order 
includes the genera Diapensia, Galax, Pyxidanthera, and 
Shortia, as well as two others which have not yet found 
their way into cultivation. 



DIAFHAITOUS. Transparent. 

DIASCIA (from diasTceo, to adorn ; in reference to the 
pretty flowers). Obd. ScrophularinecB. Very pretty green- 
house annual herbs. In this genus, there are about a 
score species, all natives of South Africa. Seeds may be 
sown in a gentle heat, early in spring, and the seed- 
lings transferred, like Lobelias and other bedding plants, 
to the open, about June. 

D. Barlierss (Mrs. Barber's), fi. rosy-pink, double-spurred, dis- 
posed In terminal racemes. July. I. ovate, bluntly serrate, h. 
1ft. 1871. (B. M. 5933.) 

DIBBER, or DIBBLE. A useful instrument in 
gardens, often made from a hard piece of wood, such as 
an old spade handle, and principally employed for plant- 
ing out seedlings, of small or medium size. Dibbers, 
when used on a large scale, are usually cased with a 
hollowed, tapering point of steel. In heavy soils, the 
sides of the hole are liable to become polished with the 
steel sheath, and the roots do not then penetrate them 
freely. Light soils give when the Dibber is inserted, 





Fig. 652. Dibbers. 



consequently they are best suited for its use. Kg. 652 
represents two forms of steel-cased Dibbers in general 
use. The small-pointed one (o) is made from a piece 
of wood of the shape represented, and is preferred by 
some to the other (h), which may be prepared from a 
spade handle. 

BIBBLEKSIA. See Folypodiiuu. 

DIBBLING. The process of planting with a Dibber. 
Its chief advantages lie in economising the plants, and 
rendering thinning almost unnecessary. Seedlings grow- 
ing closely together should be dibbled out temporarily, 
until sufficiently strong for placing in permanent quarters 
by the same method. Dibbling has some disadvantages, 
the roots often being placed straight down instead of 
in the natural way in which they grow. It is, however, 
an expeditious mode, much practised with fast-growing 





1/ 



Fib. 653. Method of Dibblins. 
plants that soon form new roots. The process is shown 
in the accompanying engravings (see Pig. 653), where u. 
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Sibblinif — continued. 
represents the position of the Dibber for pressing the 
soil against the roots ; b, its position when this is com- 
pleted ; and c, the Dibber removed, leaving the hole for 
watering. The next illustration (d) shows a more careful 
way of planting, on a small scale, by making a hole with 
a Dibber, afterwards arranging the roots and filling in 
by blind. A long Dibber is often used for planting Po- 
tatoes ; it is large enough to make a hole for the set 
to di'op in, and has a cross handle, for the use of both 
hands, and a projecting piece of iron or wood which 
serves the double purpose, of forming a tread and in- 
suring an equal depth to all the holes made. For 
inserting cuttings or young plants, small tapering pieces 
of wood are employed. 

DICEITTRA (from cLis, twice, and leentron, a spur ; in 
allusion to the double-spurred flowers). Stns. Capnorchis 
and Diclytra (often written Diel/ytra). Oed. Fwma- 
riacecB. Very ornamental hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, with tuberous, horizontal, or fibrous roots. 
Flowers pink or yellow, in terminal racemes ; petals 
four, the two exterior ones equally sparred or gib- 
bous at the base. Leaves stalked, multifid. They 
are all of easy culture in moderately rich, light soil. 
Increased readily by dividing the crowns, in early 
spring ; or by cutting the fleshy roots in short 
lengths, and inserting them in sandy soil. D. spec- 
tabilis is very beautiful when forced in early spring, 
but the forcing must be very gentle, and the plants 
kept as near the glass as possible. A moist tem- 
perature of SOdeg. to 55deg. will be snfiicient. As 
a rule, it is much preferable to have fresh plants 
every year, returning those which have flowered 
under glass to the open border. The roots should 
be placed in a compost of sandy loam, in well- 
drained pots, as soon as the foliage dies off, and 
transferred to a cold frame untU introduced into 
the house. After flowering, the plants should be 
removed to a cold frame, to be shifted out in the 
borders when severe frosts are past. Suceessional 
batches may be brought in as occasion requires, 
and, with little trouble, the flowering period can be 
prolonged from February to June. Plenty of water 
is necessary when the plants are in full growth, 
and occasional doses of liquid manure may be employed 
with advantage. 

D. canadensis (CanaJiAii). Jl. white ; spurs two, short, blunt ; 
pedicels short; scape naked, simple, few-flowered. May. I. 




Diceutra — continued. 

glaucous, multifid ; lobes linear, ft. 6in. North America, 1822. 

(B. M. 3031.) 
D, chrysantha (golden-flowered).* Jl. golden-yellow, disposed in 

erect racemes. Autumn. I. very finely cut, glaucous, forming a 

large tuft, whence issue the rigid, leafy stems. A. 3ft. to 5ft. 

California, 1852. (L- & P- F- G. iii. 103.) 
D. cucuUaria (hooded). Dutchman's Breeches. Jl. white, but 

yellow at the tip ; spurs two, straight, acute ; scape naked ; 

racemes simple. May. I. fcriternate, smooth, slender, ft. 3in. 

to 6in. United States, 1731. (F. d. S. 920.) 

D. eximia (choice).* Jl. reddish-purple, drooping, oblong ; spurs 
two, somewhat incurved, blunt, short ; scape naked ; racemes 
compound. Spring and summer. I. three to eight, or more ; 
lobes mostly oblong, ft. 9in. to IBin. United States, 1812. See 
Fig. 654. (B. R. 50, under name of Fumaria eximia.) 

D. formosa (beautiful).* Jl. bright red, broacUy ovate ; spurs 
short, very obtuse ; scape naked ; racemes rather compound. 
May. ft. 6in. North America, 1796. Very like D. eximia, but 
smaller in all its parts. SVN. Fumuria formosa. (B. M. 
1335.) 




Fig. 654. Dicentra eximia. 



Fig. 655. Dicentra spectabilis. 
D. spectabilis (showy).* /. rosy-crimson, large, each nearly lin. 
long, disposed in a graceful raceme ; spurs two, very blunt, 
ventricose, short. Spring, summer. I. stalked, multifid; seg- 
ments obovate-cuneate, cut. Stem leafy, ft. 9in. to 2ft. Siberia 
(1816) and Japan (1846). A very handsome plant, and one of the 
best hardy herbaceous perennials in cultivation. It is suitable 
for borders, margins of shrubberies, &c. See Fig. 655. There is 
also a white-flowered variety. 

D. thalictrifolia (Thalictrum-leaved).* /. yellow, with rufescent 
mouth, fragrant, large, oblong, flattish, nodding, dilated at the 
base into two horns or gibbosities ; racemes axiUary or opposite 
the leaves, on long, filiform peduncles. Autumn. I. alternate, 
decompound; segments \m. to lin. long, oval, oblong, or cir- 
cular. Stem and branches filiform and twisted. Temperate 
Himalaya, 1831. Plant glaucous. SYN. Bactylicapnos thalictri- 
folia. (S. B. F. G. s. ii. 127.) 



DICERMA. 



Sesmodium. 



I)ICII.XA (from dicTia, bifarious ; the leaves are in 
two rows). Okd. OrchidecB. A genus of epiphytal stove 
orchids, natives of the West Indies and tropical America. 
Flowers greenish, solitary, inconspicuous, axiUary. Leaves 
small, ovate-oblong or linear, arranged in a two-ranked 
manner. Stems short, erect or creeping. There are about 
a dozen species known, only one of which, perhaps, is in 
general cultivation. D. picta thrives in a warm part of 
the Mexican house, if grown on a block of wood, with 
a little moss attached, to prevent the tender roots from 
drying too much. 

D. picta (dotted). Ji. light leek-green, with purplish dots, axil- 
lary ; lip unguiculate, sagittate, without any crest; flower-stalks 
purplish ; sepals cuneate-oblong, acute. (. distichous, numerous ; 
laminse linear-lanceolate, acuminate, oblique, nearly perpendi- 
cular, glaucous. Trinidad, 1870. A very interesting and elegant 
little plant. (Eef. B. 84.) 

3 o 
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SICKLAMTDEOUS. Furnislied with two floral 
envelopes. 

DICHOGAMOTTS. When the florets of an inflo- 
rescence are of two separate sexes. 



Dichorisandra — continued. 
petals, like the sepals, distinct; stamens six (sometimes 
only five), all perfect, with short, erect, naked filaments. 
Stems erect or ascending, often branched. To grow 




Fig. 556. DiCKSONIA Berteboana, showing Habit and Upper Portion of Detached Frond (see page 467). 



DICBORISAITDRA (from die, twice, chorino, to part, 
and aner, an anther; referring to the anthers being two- 
valved). Oed. Commelinacew. A genus of stove her- 
baceous perennials, containing several beautiful-flowered 
plants, many of which have also very ornamental leaves. 
Sepals green or coloured, three, sub-equal, ovate or oblong ; 



Diohorisandras vigorously, they should be potted in a 
compost of peat, loam, and leaf mould, in about equal 
parts, with the addition of a little silver sand. A liberal 
supply of water, with ordinary stove heat, and shading 
from the direct rays of the sun, will be necessary 
during the summer. In winter, they should be kept much 
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Sichorisandra — continued. 
drier, but must not be exposed to cold. Propagated by 
divisions, by cuttings, or by seeds. Besides the species 
described below, about seven or eight others are be- 
lieved to have been introduced. 

D. albo-marglnata (silveiy-margined). fl. in a dense raceme, 
Sin. long ; sepals white, blue, and puberulous outside ; petals 
larger, rhomboid-ovate, blae, the lower part white. I. lanceolate, 
acuminate. Stem erect, glabrous, simple or branched above. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. Brazil, 1868. (R. G. 569.) 
D. leucophthalmus (white-eyed).* fl. often three together, 
each on a branch of the peduncle, large ; peduncle or scape 
emerging from a joint at or near the base of the stem, pros- 
trate, glabrous, flexuous, panicled, here and there sheathed with 
brown scales ; bracts from a broad base, subulate, herbaceous ; 
sepals oblong, concave, spreading", between herbaceous and 
scariose ; petaJs four times as large as the sepals, broadly 
obovate, spreading, blue-purple, white in the lower half ; 
anthers bright yellow. June. I. 4in. to 6in. long, elliptic-lanceo- 
late, sharply acuminated, moderately attenuated below, till they 
form the sheath ; striated, patent, and often recurved. Stems 
two or three together, erect, terete, jointed, Sin. or more high, 
glabrous, ft. 1ft. to lift. BrazU. (B. M. 1733.) 
D. musalca (mosaic).* fl. bright azure-blue, disposed in a terminal 
spike or truss. Autumn. I. ovate, acute, dark green above, pro- 
fusely pencilled and veined with zigzag transverse lines of pure 
white ; under side deep reddish-purple. Stems terete, chequered, 
surrounded at the nodes by close brownish sheaths, ft. l^ft, 
Maynas, 1866. (F. d. S. 1711-2.) 
D, oxypetala (sharp-petalled). fl., corolla of three reddish- 
purple-veined, ovate, acute, spreading petals, with a white spot 
at the base ; pedicels remote, two-flowered, the upper ones very 
short, the lowest one long, deflexed ; pedicels and flowers with 
small brown ovate bracts ; calyx of three ovate, acute, spreading, 
reddish-purple veined petals, with a white spot at the base ; 
anthers linear-oblong, whitish at the base. August. I. confined 
to the upper part of the stem, alternate, elliptical, attenuated, 
both at the base and at the extremity, entire, striated, the sides 
a little incurved, very glabrous, except a little pubescence at the 
base, on the under side. Stem oblique, simple, or forked, ft. Zft. 
1810. (B. M. 2721.) 
D. plcta (spotted), fl. purple-blue, with a very distinct white spot 
at the base, about lin. across, disposed in short terminal panicles. 
September. I. broad-elliptic, about 4Jin. long, green, with a broad 
stripe of brown on each side, but edged with green. Branches 
short. A. 6in. BrazU, 1830. (B. M. 4760.) 
D. Saundersil (Saunders'), fl: |in. in diameter, crowded in a 
dense ovoid, .almost capitate panicle, 2in. long ; pedicel very 
short, glabrous ; sepals oblong, obtuse, concave, glabrous, white, 
tipped with violet ; petals more than twice as large as the sepals, 
obovate, concave, rounded at the tip, violet except at the base, 
which is white. July. I. numerous, sub-bifarious, lanceolate, 
long-acuminate, recurved for the most part, five-nerved, dark 
green, suddenly contracted at the base into the sheath ; margins 
recurved in the lower part, pale beneath ; sheaths hardly tumid, 
green ; mouth rounded. Stem slender, very sparingly branched. 
Branches slender, cyUndrical, terete, pilose. A. 2ft Brazil, 1873. 
(B. M. 6165.) 
D. thyrsiflora (thyrse-flowered).* fl. of a rich dark blue, to which 
the bright yellow anthers form a pleasing contrast ; thyrse com- 
pact, often 6in. or tin. in length. Summer and autumn. I. broad, 
sheathing, extremely dark green, ft. 4ft. Brazil, 1822. A 
splendid stove plant, of easy culture, now, unfortunately, rarely 
seen. One of the handsomest flowers of the order. (B. E. 682.) 
D. nndata (wavy). ;. broadly ovate, dark green, with longitudinal 
bands, alternately of green reflected with silver, and of green 
shaded to black, strikingly undulated or waved ; under surface of 
a uniform purple. Amazons, 1879. A very dwarf-growing species. 
(F. d. S. 1763-4.) 
D. Vlttata (striped). I. purplish-green, with two silvery stripes. 
Brazil, 1871. 

DICHOSmA. See Agrathosma. 
DICHOTOMOUS. Divided in twos; stems con- 
tinually dividing into double ramifications. 

SICHROSTACHTS (from dichros, two-coloured, and 

siachys, a spike ; in aUnsion to the lower flowers of each 

spike differing in colour from those above). Obd. Legu- 

minosos. A small genus of four or five species of rigid 

stove shrubs, extending over tropical Africa and Asia, 

one being confined to Australia. Flowers, upper ones 

yellow, hermaphrodite; lower ones either white, pink, 

or purple, neuter. Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets usually 

small. The under-mentioned is probably the only one 

yet in cultivation. For culture, see Mimosa. 

D. platycarpa (broad-podded), fl., the upper half of spike bright 

ySlowfthe other rose-coloured, produced In pendulous spikes 

about liin. long. I. glaucous-green, bipinnate, with fourteen 

or more pairs of pinnae ; leaflets from twenty-six to thirty pairs. 

Angola, 186&. ' 



DICHKOTRICKUin: (from dichroos, having two 
colours, and thrix, hair; in reference to the tufts of hair 
at the end of each seed, in the original species, being 
differently coloured). Oed. Gesneracew. A small genus of 
showy stove perennials, with habit of, and requiring treat- 
ment similar to, 2iscliyuaiithus (which see). Probably 
the only one in cultivation is that here described. 
D. temateum (Ternate).* fl. crimson-red, tubular, snb-unibel- 
late, in loose cymes. July. l. unequal, opposite ; the large one 
cordate. Moluccas, 1872. (B. H. 1871, 22.) 
DICESONIA (named after James Dickson, a famous 
British oryptogamic botanist). Including Balantium, Gibo- 
tium, Dennst(Edtia, Sitolohium, Obd. Filices. A genus 
of about forty species of stove and greenhouse ferns, the 
majority being natives of tropical America and Polynesia. 
Fronds mostly large, decompound, coriaceous. Involucre 
inferior, sub-globose, coriaceous or membranaceous, cup- 
shaped, and entire, or more or less distinctly two-valved. 
Sori placed at the apex of a vein, intra-marginal. A 
compost of light fibrous loam and peat, in equal parts, 
with about one-third sand, is most suitable. For general 
culture, see Ferns. 

D. adiantoides (Adiantum-like). rlviz. creeping, fronds bipin- 
nate ; lower pinme Iffc. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad ; pinnules 
linear, cut down nearly to the rachis ; segments oblong-rhom- 
boidal, blunt, with two to four bluntish lobes in each side. 
sori two to eight to a segment. West Indies, 1828. Stove. 
(H. S. F. i. 26 B.) 
D. antarctlca (Antarctic).* cau. 30ft. to 35ft high. sti. under 
1ft. long, scaly, fronds rhomboid, tripinnate, 5ft. to 6ft. long, 
2ft. to 3ft. broad in centre ; central pinnte 1ft. to l^ft. long, 4in. 
to 5in. broad ; pinnules sessile, linear, ^in. broad ; segments 
oblong, sori six to ten to lowest segment. 1786. Arborescent. 
Greenhouse. 
D. arborescens (tree-like), cau. 10ft high, fronds bipinnate ; 
lower pinnje 1ft. to lift long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; pinnules linear, 
deeply cut ; segments iin. long, oblong, sori two to six to a lobe, 
large, globose. St. Helena, 1824. Arborescent. Greenhouse. 
(H. S. F. i. 22a.) 
D. assamicum (Assam). A synonym of D. Barometz. 
D. Barometz (Barometz). fronds tripinnate ; lower pinnee ovate- 
lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. broad; pinnules linear - acuminate, cut, 
nearly to the rachis ; segments linear-oblong, acute, sub-falcate. 
sori two to twelve to a lobe. Assam, China, 1824. Arborescent. 
Greenhouse. Syn. D. assamicum. (H. S. F. i. 29 B.) 
D. Berteroana (Bertero's).* cau. 6ft. to 15ft. high, fronds 
rhomboid, tripinnate; pinnae oblong - lanceolate, 1ft to IJft. 
long, 5in. to 6m. broad; pinnules sessile, lanceolate, about lin. 
broad ; segments close, lanceolate, sterile sub-entire, fertile deeply 
pinnatifid. Juan Fernandez, 1880. Arborescent. Greenhouse. 
See previous page. Fig. 656, for which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons. (H. S. F. i. 23 A.) 
D. Cbamissoi (Chamisso's). fronds tripinnate ; lower pinnae 
ovate-lanceolate, 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 9in. broad; pinnules 
linear-acuminate, cut down to the rachis below ; segments oblong, 
bluntish. sori two to twelve to a lobe. Sandwich Islands, 
1876. Stove. 
D. chrysotriclia (golden-haired).* fronds bipinnate ; lower pinnse 
1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; pinnules linear, very deeply 
cut ; segments linear-oblong, deeply toothed, iin. long ; fertile 
pinnules slightly contracted ; main rachis clothed with a thick 
coat of shining yellowish-brown hairs at the base. Java, 1875. 
Arborescent. Stove. 
D. clcutarla (Cicuta-like). rhiz. creeping, fronds bipinnate ; 
lower pinnae 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. broad; pinnules linear- 
acuminate, deeply cut ; segments oblong-deltoid, deeply inciso- 
pinnatifid. sori two to twelve to a segment. West Indies. Stove. 
D. Cnldta (Culcit). rhiz. densely clothed with shining hairs. 
fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 1ft. broad, tripinnate ; lower pinnules 
deltoid, their divisions ovate, deeply cut with oblong-rhomboidal, 
unequal-sided, deeply-toothed segments ; fertile fronds much con- 
tracted, sori one line across. Madeira and the Azores. The 
dense woolly covering of the rhizomes has become an article of 
commerce; it is used for stuffing cushions, &c. Greenhouse. 
See Fig. 657. 
D. cuneata (cuneate). fronds sub-deltoid, f our-pinnatifid ; pinn^ 
lanceolate, 6in. to 12in. long ; pinnules close, short-stalked, lanceo- 
late, iin. broad ; segments oblong-rhomboidal, inciso-pinnatifid. 
sori at base of ultimate sinuses. PhUippines. Stove. (H. S. F. i. 28 c). 
D. davallioides (Davallia-like). fronds tripinnate ; lower pinnse 
6in. to 9in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad ; pinniues linear -acuminate, 
cut down -to the rachis ; segments oblong-rhomboidal, deeply 
inciso-pinnatifid. son two to eight to a segment. Australia. 
Greenhouse. 
D. dlssecta (cut-leaved). A synonym of D. ruiiginosa. 
D. fibrosa (fibrous).* sti. very short, densely scaly, fronds 
rhomboid, tripinnate, 3ft to 4ft. long ; central pinnae lanceolate, 
6iiL to Gin. long ; pinnules sessile, linear, lin. to liin. long ; 
segments crowded, deltoid, falcate, deeply pinnatifid. sori four 
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Dicksonia — continued. 




Fig. 657. Dicksonja Culcita. 
to six to largest segment. New Zealand. Arborescent. Green- 
house. (H. S. F. i. 23 B.) 

D. flaccida (weak), fronds tripinnate ; lower pinnse 9in. to 15in. 
long, 6in. broad ; pinnules lanceolate, cut down to the rachis ; 
lower segments ovate - rhomboidal, bluntish, cut down to the 
rachis three or four times on each side, and the lobes again 
toothed, sori two to eif^ht to a segment. Aneiteum, &c. Very 
closely allied to £>. ruliiginosa. Stove. 

D. glauca (glaucous), fronds tripinnate, ovate-lanceolate, 1ft. 
to lift, long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; pinnules linear-acuminate, cut 
down to the rachis in the lower part; lobes linear-oblong, sori 
two to twelve to a lobe. Sandwich Isles, 1879. Arborescent. 
Stove. (H. S. F. i. 29 a.) 

D. lanata (woolly), cau. low. sti. about 1ft. long, fronds rhom- 
boid, tripinnate, 3ft. to 4ft. long; central pinnse oblong-lanceolate, 
about 1ft. long ; pinnules lanceolate, stalked, l^in. to 3in. long, 
less than lin. oroad. sori crowded, six to twelve to largest seg- 
ment. New Zealand. Greenhouse. (H. S. F. i. 23 c.) 




Fig. 658. Dicksonia Mknziebii. 

D. KEenziesii (Menzies').* /ronds tripinnate; lower pinnsn If b. to 
li^ft. loiia', 6in. to 9in. broad ; pinnules linear-acuminate, cut down 
about half-way to the rachis ; lobes rounded, bhmt. sori two to 
eight. Sandwich Islands, 1876. Stove. See Fig. 658. (H. S. F. i. 29 c.) 
D, pruinata is a form having lobes of the pinnules denticulate. 

D. moluccana (Moluccas), fronds tripinnate ; lower pinnte 1ft. 
to lift, long, 9in. to 18in. broad; pinnules linear-lanceolate, cut 
down to the rachis ; lower segments oblong-rhomboidal, deeply 



D icks onia — continued, 

cut, with blunt, oblong-deltoid lobes, sori two to twelve to a 
segment. Main and secondary rachises priclOy. Java. Stove. 
D. scandens is probably a variety of this species. 

D. pllosluscula (slightly hairy). A synonym of D, punctilohula. 

0. punctilobula (dotted-Iobed). fronds 1ft. to IJft. long, 6in. to 
9in. broad, lanceolate, bipinnate ; lower pinnaa lanceolate, 4in. to 
6in. long, deeply cut ; pinnules ovate-rhomb oidal, about iin. long, 
deeply pinnatifid. sori two to twelve to a pinnule. North 
America, 1811. This is the only hardy species of the genus 
Pleasantly fragrant. Syn. D. pUosiuscula. 

D, regalia (regal).* fronds oblong-deltoid, tripinnate; pinnae 
oblong-lanceolate, IJft. to 2ft. long, lOin. to 12in. broad ; pinnules 
sessile, lin. to IJin. broad, cut down to the rachis ; segments 
close, lanceolate-falcate, inciso-pinnatifid. sori ten to twelve to 
a segment. Mexico, 1864. Arborescent. Greenhouse. Syn. Ci- 
hotium regale, 

D, nibiginosa (rusty), fronds tripinnate ; lower pinnae 1ft. to 
lift, long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; pinnules linear, cut down to the 
rachis ; lower segments deltoid, or oblong-rhomboidal, deeply 
inciso-pinnatifid. soH two to twelve to a segment. Tropical 
America. Stove. Sy^. D. dissecta. (H. S. F. i. 27 A.) D.anthrisd- 
folia is a variety with segments larger and more divided. 

D. Schiedei (Schiede's). cau. 10ft. to 15ft. high, fronds oblong- 
deltoid, tripinnate; pinna; oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. long; 
pinnules linear-lanceolate, deeply cut ; segments close, lanceolate, 
dentate, sori four to six to a segment. Mexico, 1846. Green- 
. house. (H. S. F. i. 30 a.) 

D. SellOWiana (Sellow's).* fronds 6ft. to 8ft. long, 2ft. to 3ft. 
broad, lanceolate, bipinnate ; lower pinnse 1ft. to IJft. long. Sin. 
to 4in. broad ; pinnules linear, deeply cut ; segments Jin. long, 
close, oblong-deltoid, sori two to six to a lobe. Brazil, 1871. 
Arborescent. Stove. (H. S. F. i. 22 n.) 

D. Spectabile (showy), A garden synonym of D. Wendlandi. 

D. s<luarrosa(rough-stemmed).* sti. castaneous, 6in. to 12in. long, 
densely scaly, fronds oblong-delttiid, tripinnate ; pinnae oblong- 
lanceolate, 9in. to 15in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; pinnules sub' 
sessile, linear, 2in. to 3in, long ; segments lanceolate, sori six to 
eight to lower segments. New Zealand. Arborescent. Greenhouse, 

D. Wendlandi (Wendland's). fronds oblong-deltoid, tripin- 
natifid ; pinnae oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. long, 4in. to 6in. broad; 
pinnules sessile, linear, cut down to a narrow wing ; segments 
close, lanceolate, acute, sori close, four to eight to a segment. 
Arborescent. Guatemala. Stove. Syn. D. spectabile, of gardens. 

D. Youngise (Mrs. Young's), sti. bin. to 9in. long, castaneous 
densely scaly, fronds oblong-deltoid, tripinnate ; pinnae oblong- 
lanceolate, 1ft. lon^, 5in. to 6in. broad ; pinnules sub-sessile, 
lanceolate, 2in. to Sin. long ; segments lanceolate, close, sori six 
to eight to lower segments. Australia, 1865. Arborescent. 
Greenhouse. 




Fig. 659. Flowering Branch of Dictamnus Atuus 
(see page 469). 
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Having stamens in one flower, and 



DICI.INOUS. 

pistils in another. 

I)IC]^IFTIiBA (from diUis, douUe-doored, and pteron, 
a wing ; referring to the two-celled winged capsule or seed- 
vessel). Obd. AcanthacecB. A genus of stove or green- 
house annuals, perennials, and evergreen herhs, rarely, if 
ever, seen in cultivation outside botanic gardens. There 
are about fifty species. For culture, see Justicia. 

D. Tweediana (Tweedie's). Jl. orange-red, numerous, tubular. 
Autumn. I. opposite, oblong-obtuse. Monte Video, 1874. A 
very showy greenhouse perennial, with numerous stems. (R. H. 
1874, 171.) 

SICIiTTBA. See Dicentra. 



Sictamuus — continued. 
Rutacem. A strong-smelling herb. Flowers white or 
rosy, showy. Leaves alternate, impari-pinnate, exstipu- 
late, with four to six pairs of serrulate leaflets, full of 
pellucid dots. Stems glandular at the apex. It is of 
easy culture in ordinary garden soil, preferring, however, 
n. rather dry position. Propagated by divisions; or by 
seed, which should be sown when secured. 

D. albus (white).* Fraxinella. fi., racemes long, terminal. May 
June. I. pinnate ; leaflets four to five pairs, cordate at the base, 
acute at the apex, finely serrulated, h. 1ft. to lift. South 
Europe, 1596. The whole plant, especially when gently rubbed, 
emits an odour like that of lemon-peel ; but, when bruised, it has 
something of a balsamic scent. Eastern Europe, Asia. Syn. 




Fig. 660. Dieffenbachia am(ena (see pnge 472). 



DZCOTYIiEDOKTOUS. Having two cotyledons. 

SICOTYIiEDONS. This name is now more generally 
used than Exogens. It is one of the two classes into 
which Phasnogamous or flowering plants are divided. The 
distinguishing characteristics may be briefly stated: 
Flowers with the organs mostly in fours or flves. Embryo 
with opposite cotyledons. Leaves usually with netted 
veins. Stem with bark, pith, and interposed wood ; when 
perennial, increasing annually in diameter by a layer of 
wood, added to the outside of the old wood, and another 
of bark added to the inside of the old bark. 

DICTAMNUS (from Dilctamnos, the old Greek name 
used by Hippocrates). Dittany, or Fraxinella. Oed. 



D. Fraxinella. See Fig. 659, page 468. There are varieties with 

white, and also with pale purple, flowers. 
D. Fraxinella (Fraxinella). A synonym of D. alius. 

DICTYANTHUS (from diUyon, network, and anthos, 
a flower ; alluding to the markings on the coroUa). Okd. 
Asclepiadece. Pretty stove climbers. Besides the one 
described below, there are three other species not yet 
introduced to cultivation. All are natives of Mexico. For 
culture, see Fassiflora. 

D. Favonii (Pavon's). Jl., corolla whitish, spotted, elegantly 
veined. September. I. opposite, cordate, h. 10ft. 1854. (B. M. 
4750.) 

DICTYMIA. See Folypodium. 

DICTYOGBAMKA. See Gymuogramme. 
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DICTTOFTEKIS. 



Folypodmm. 



DICTTOSFERBIA (from diktyon, a net, and sperma, 
a seed; in allusion to the laphe of the seed forming a 
loose network.). Oed. Palmece. A genua of stove palms, 



Dictyospenua — continued. 

D. anrenm (golden).* I. pinnate, with long, narrow, distant, 
pendent, dark green leaflets. Seychelles Islands, 1868. A fine 
species, of erect habit, and with gracefully spreading leaves, 
remarkable for the yellow colour acquired by the petioles when 
grown in a temperate house Syn. Arp-ca aurea. 
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FiQ. 661. Dii:ffendachia Cabderi (see page 4V3.). 



related to Areca, Flowers unisexual, often in threes (one 

female between two males). Leaves piimate ; leaflets with 

the sides reflexed before unfolding. For culture, see Areca. 

D. albnin (white).* l. 4ft. to 8ft. long, pimiate ; petioles clothed 

with white tomentum ; leaflets 2ft. long, and about Sin. wide, 

bright green on both surfaces. Stem slender, ft. 30ft. Mauritius, 

1842. whole plant unarmed. SYN. Areca altm. 



D, tarforaoeum (mealy) differs principally from D. rubnm 
m the tomentose character of the petiole and leaf sheath of 
the young plant. Mauritius. Syns. Areca furfuracea and A. 
pis\fera. 

D. rnbrum (red). Palmiste Rouge. I. dark green, with primary 
yems and margins dark red, the redness disappearing very much 
m adult plants. Branches of the spadix longer and more reflexed 
than In D. album, Mauritius. Syn. Areca rubra. 
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DICTTOXIFHIUM (from dictyon, a net, and xiphos, 
a Bword ; having sword-shaped fronds, with netted veins). 
Oed. Filices. A monotypio genus, allied to Lindsm/a. 
Sori marginal, continuous. For culture, see Ferns. 
D. panamense (Panaman). fronds tufted, sessile, 2ft. to 3ft. 

long; barren ones 2in. to 3in., fertile ones Jin. to lin., broad, 

narrowed from the middle gradually downwards, quite entire. 

sori in a continuous marginal line. Tropical America. 

DICTRTA (from dis, twice, and Icyrtos, curved; the 
lower portion of the inside of the throat having two 
tubercular folds). Oed. Gesneracew. A genus containing 
two species of dwarf herbs, natives of Central America. 



Didymocarpns — continued. 
ventricose throat. Leaves usually cordate, crenated, 
wrinkled, hairy. They succeed in a compost of peat, loam, 
and dried cow-dung, with the addition of a, little sand. 
Propagated by cuttings, obtained from young shoots, 
when commencing growth ; these should be placed in 
sandy soil, and in bottom heat. 

D. crinita (hairy). /. white, tinged with purple ; tube incurved, 
swelling above ; peduncles two to five together, axillary, one- 
flowered. July. I. alternate, Bin. to lOin. long, spathulate, 
acute, serrated, pilose, red. Stem short, thick, erect, h. 1ft. 
Pulo-Penang, 1845. (B. M. 455*.) 




Fig. 662. Dieffenbachia magnifica (see page 474). 



Flowers white or pale lilac, often spotted, small. Leaves 
opposite, membranaceous, villous. For culture, see Achi- 
meues. 

D. Candida (white), fl. white, solitary, axillary ; the small co- 
rollas having a slightly curved tube, and an unequally flve- 
lobed limb. July. I. opposite, on long petioles. A. IJft. 1848. 

DIDISCUS. This genus is now included by Bentham 
and Hooker under TracKymene (which see). 

DIDTMOCARPUS (from didymos, twin, and karpos, 
a fruit; in reference to the twin capsules). Ord. 
GesneracecB. A genus of about forty species of stove 
perennial, stemless or caulescent herbs, natives of tropical 
Asia. Flowers violaceous-blue or rarely yellow, disposed 
in diobotomous umbels; corolla funnel-shaped, with a 



D. Humlioldtiana (Humboldt's). Jl. pale lUac ; panicle rather 
loose, five or six-flowered. October. A very neat and pretty 
little plant. (B. M. 4757.) 

D. primnlsefoUa (Primrose-leaved).* /. lilac ; peduncles twin, 
many-flowered, and, as well as the calyces, pilose. November. 
I. cordate-oval, petiolate, twice crenated, wrmkled and silky on 
both surfaces. Stem downy, bearing four crowded leaves at top. 
A. 3m. to 6in. Ceylon, 1858. (B. M. 5161.) 

DIDYMOCHIiJENA (from didymos, twin, and 
chlaina, a cloak ; referring to the coverings of the spore- 
cases). Obd. Mlices. A small genus of stove ferns, con- 
taining but the two species described below. Involucre 
elliptical, emarginate at the base, attached to the linear 
receptacle, free all round the edge. Sori elliptical, 
terminal on a veinlet, but distinctly intramarginal. For 
general cultnxe, see Ferns. 
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DidymocliUena — continued. 

D. Innulata (crescent-like).* cau. erect, sub-arborescent, fronds 
densely tufted, 4ft. to 6ft. long, bipinnate; pinnules Jin. to 
lin. long, dimidiate, sub-quadrangular, entire, or slightly sinu- 
ated. son two to six to a pinnule. Tropical America. Syn. 
Aspidium truncatulum. 

Da pol^carpa (many-fruited), cau. erect ; rachis and lower sur- 
face vlUose. frondi tufted, short, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. to lift, 
broad, simply pinnate; pinnse close, very numerous, spreading, 
dwindling down below to mere auricles, sori small, close, 
ultimately confluent. Malaya. Syns. MesoeMcena polycarpa and 
Nephrodium javanicum. 

T}. p. asplenioides (Asplenium-like) is a hairy form, with 
narrower pinnae and short oblong-deltoid lobes. 

BIDTMOSFERniA (from didymos, double, and 
sperma, a, seod; in allusion to the (frequently) two-seeded 



Didymosperma — contmued. 
D. tremulnm (tremulous). I., segments long, flat, firm, linear, 
spinuloso-dentate, bifld at the apex ; laciniss unequal or panduri- 
form. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. high. Philippine Islands. 

DIDYMOUS. Two; united, or in pairs. 

SIDYNAMOUS. When (usually in a bilabiate flower) 
tbeie are four stamens in two pairs, those of one pair 
longer than those of the other. 

DIBFFENBACKIA (named in honour of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, a German botanist). Obd. AroidecB (Aracece). A 
genus of noble erect stove evergreen perennials, with often 
handsomely variegated foliage. Leaves usually green, 
sometimes irregularly marked with white or yellowish spots, 
oblong, with numerous veins diverging from the midrib. 




Fig. 663. Diepfenbachia nobilis (see page 474). 



fruits). Oed. Palmew. A genus of unarmed stove palms. 
Flowers monoecious in the same or separate spadices 
male with free or connate imbricate sepals; female with 
valvate petals ; spadix flowering amongst the leaves 
spathes usually many. For culture, see Areca. 

D. nanum (dwarf).* ' I. about 2ft. long ; petiole short, roundish 
pinnules alternate or sub-opposite, cuneate towards the base, 
above this oblique, variously lobed, toothed and spinuloso-serrate, 
the terminal irregular in shape, generally bilobed, striately 
veined, ^reen above, glaucous-white beneath. Assam and Khasia 
Mountams. Syn. Waltichia nana. 

D. porphyrocarpon (purple-fruited). ;. with petiole 4ft. to 8ft. 
long; segments nine to seventeen, wedge-shaped, sub-panduriform, 
sinuate, 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 5in. wide, giaucous beneath, 
caulescent. Rhizome underground, creeping. Java. 



Stems fleshy, from 6ft. to 8ft. long. The poisonous and 
very acrid juice of this genus causes intense pain, and 
no part of the plant should, under any consideration, be 
placed in the mouth. For culture, see Caladium. 

D. amoena (pleasing).* I. deep green, oblong-aoute, marked with 
very abundant elongate blotches of white and pale yellow, which 
are well defined on both surfaces. Tropical America, 1880. 
Very effective. See page 469, Fig. 660, for which we are indebted 
to Mr. Wm. Bull. 

D. antloouienslB (Antioquian). I. deep green, blotched with 
yellow. Columbia, 1875. (I. H. n. s. 192.) 

D, Baraqulniana (Baraquin's).* I. bright light gi'een, irregularly 
spotted with white, 6in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 6in. in width, 
oblong-acuminate ; midrib pure white ; petioles shining, clear 
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BieiFeiibacliia 

ivory-white. A. 5ft. 
1864, 387.^ 



■continued. 
Brazil, 1863. 



SvN. D. VersclMffeUii. (I. H. 

"hlSSh?l*i?fl'^f^V '• y«"»™l>-STeen, margined and irregularly 
bild fr„,n l^f^i^n'SiffT- a°d profusely Ipotted with white ; 
(I H n! s. SMO' ^ °®* P^'"*^ ^'"''e- A garden hybrid. 

"irSS^^?/?*"""??"'^)- / "«•" 'JssP green, blotched with 
irregular parallel markings of a pretty li|ht pea-green • very 

Ut«^B^aXfi7\°.='W.?^.\*^k)^"'*'""°^^^^^^^ 

"hl^Mf«?*.?f°S'.?P'^''F'^?-' '• da* green, suffusely spotted with 
?R?J 1 „i white and pale green; oblong, acuminate. Brazil, 
laid. A very distinct sort. ' 



SieiFeiibachia — continued. 

"sTfotted°w3'h''wl,7t';" '■ '?^"<=^te light gi-een, profusely dotted and 
Sprt »«h iii^ ■ .oblong-lanceo ate. Stems and footstalks 
Sn irS F^^ cmnamon, and ribbed with ivory-white, 
habit^' '^ '"■''' 'P^'='^^- '""^ ^ "^'"^e '^"'1 compact 

D. sigantea (gigantic). ;. spotted mth cream-colour. Stems 
white, prettily mottled with light green spots. Brazil, 1864 A 
fine bold-growing plant. (I. H. 470.1 

D. grandls (large). I. green, mottled. Brazn, 1864. 

D. imperator (commanding). I., giound colour olive-Ereen 
fantastically blotched marbled, and spotted mth pale tcUow 

c%"o1aTe'"^doliSbi". ^="- '" '™^'' ^^■''"- ■''^'-''"^- °™t-'-" 




Fig. 664. DiEFPENBACHiA Regina (see page 474). 



D. Carderl (Carder's). I. rich dark green, strikingly blotched and 
variegated ; oblong-ovate, somewhat deflexed. Columbia, 1880. 
See page 470, Fig. 661, for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 

D. Chelsonl (Chelsea).* I. dark satiny-green', the midrib marked 
with a grey band, which runs out into a feathered edge, and 
extends about one-third across each half of the blade, the surface 
of which is also freely spotted and blotched with bright yellow- 
green for about two-thirds of its breadth. Columbia, 1877. A 
very handsome species. 

D. oostata (ribbed). I. deep velvety-green, with distinct ivory- 
white midrib, more or less profusely spotted with oblong ivory- 
white blotches ; ovate, blunt at the base, undulated at the edge, 
acuminate at the apex, about 9in. long. Columbia, 1860. 

D. delecta (select). I., surface satiny, with whitish variegation ; 
elliptic-lanceolate, Sin. to lOln. long, spreading. Stems mottled 
green. Columbia, 1880. 



D. Imperialls (imperial). I. dark green, with yellow spots ; 
midrib greyish. South America, 1871. (I. H. 1871, 85.) 

D. inalgnis (remarkable). I. dark green, with irregular angular 
blotches of pale yellowish-green ; 6in. or more in breadth, 
obliquely ovate, shortly acuminate ; petioles pale green. 
Columbia. 

D. latimaculata (broad-spotted).* I. dark glaucous-green, inter- 
spersed with white bars, spotted and blotched irregularly with 
yellowish-green; somewhat acute-sagittate; petioles glaucous. 
Stem erect, supporting a fine crown of leaves. Brazil, 1871. 
(I. H. 112.) A variety, named illustris (I. H. 234), has the leaves 
banded with yellow, green, and grey, on a ground of deep green. 
1876. 

D. Iieopoldl (Leopold's).* (. of a rich deep lustrous satiny-green, 
oblong-ovate ; midrib broad, ivory-white, bordered on each side 
with a whitish band. South America. A very fine species, 
described as of resplendent beauty. (G. C. n. s,,ix. 441.) 

3 p 
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Dieffenbachia —continued. 
D. maculosa (spotted). I. blotched with creamy • white. 

Columbia, 1876. 
D. magnifica (magnificeut).* l. shining, sombre green, thickly 

variegated (following the direction of the secondary nerves) with 

blotches and spots of white. Stem and petioles also variegated ; 

the latter are short and sheathing. Venezuela. See page 471, 

Fig. 662. 
D. majestioa (majestic).* I. rich dark green, variegated with 

scattered bright yellowish blotches, and having besides a feathery 

silver bar along the central line ; oblong-ovate, acuminate, 1ft. or 

more in length, and 5in. to 61n. In breadth. 1882. Very distinct, 

and stocky in habit. 
D. nitlda (shining). I deep glossy green, marked with angular 



Dieffenbacliia — continued. 

yellowish spots, and a silver-grey marking running through the 
centre; somewhat oblique, the narrower side being most dis- 
tinctly cordate. Brazil, 1868. 

D. Regina (Queen).* I. oblong-elllptlc, rounded at the base, 
shortly acuminate; almoet wholly covered with greenish- 
white, mottled with blotches of pale green, and having a narrow 
margin, and a few streaky markings of a deeper shade ; the 
greater portion of the upper surface of the leaf-blade, whose 
two sides are nearly equal in breadth, is of this pallid hue, 
with the few but distinct dark markings. South America. 
This beautiful plant is a very distinct and striking addition to 
the genus. See preceding page. Fig. 66*, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 




Fig. 665. Dieffenbachia Rex. 



blotches of bright yellowish-green ; oblong-lanceolate, acuminate. 
Stems erect. Columbia. 

D. UObilia (noble).* I. deep rich green, profusely blotched and 
spotted with white, except at the edges, where the gTound 
colour forms a broad marginal band ; oblong-ovate, about l^ft. 
long, and 91n. broad ; petioles thick and channelled, pale green, 
transversely banded with a different shade of the same colour, 
nearly Ift. long. Brazil, 1869. See page 472, Fig. 663. (G. C. 
1873,815.) 

D. Farlatorei marmorea (Farlatore's marbled). I. blotched 
with greenish-white. Antioquia, 1878. (I. H. n. s. 201.) 

D. Fearoel (Pearce's). I. bright light gi-een, profusely spotted 
and blotched with creamy-white, each side of the midrib with a 
band of the same colour ; large, oblong-lanceolate. Ecuador. 

I>. piota (spotted). 
1820. 



I. spotted with white. Tropical America, 



D. prinoeps (illustrious).* (, dark gieen, with a few scattered 



D. Rex (Kmg).* I. closely placed on the stem ; leaf-blades elliptic- 
lanceolate, unequal-sided, of a very deep green colour, passing 
to paler green near the edge of the narrow side, the whqle sur- 
face, to within about iin. of the margin, thickly covered mth 
obhque-elongate angular white blotches, which take the same 
direction as the venation, and are here and there slightly veined 
and suffused with green. South America. A very handsomely 
marked plant, of free and vigorous habit. See Fig. 665. lor 
which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 

D. Seguine (Seguine). Dumb Cane.. !. dsep green, marked with 
pellucid white spots, ovate-oblong, cuspidate, undulated, h. bit. 
West Indies. 

D. Shuttloworthll.fShuttleworth's). I. with a feathery white 
band along the midrib. Columbia, 1878. (G. C. n. s., x. 45.) 

D. splendens (splendid). ;. of a rich deep velvety bottle-green, 
freely marked with ^yhltlsh striated blotches, which stand out in 
striking contrast with the deep green ground colour. Stem 
faintly mottled with dark and light green. Columbia 1880' 



.Jit 
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Sieffenbaohia — continued. 
D. trinmphans (triumphant). I. dark green, thickly covered 

with large, irregular, angular, yellowish-green blotches ; some-\vhat 

spreading, ovate-lanceolate, attenuately acuminate, about 1ft. 

long, and between 4in. and 5in. in breadth Columbia. A very 

ornamental species. 
D, velntina (velvety). I. satiny-green ; petioles white. Columbia, 

1877. 
D. Verscbafibltil (Verschaffelt's). A synonym of D. Bara- 

guiniana. 
D. vittata (striped). I. greyish-gTeen, with two feathery white 

bands. Tolima. 
D, Wallisll (Wallis's).* I. of a rich dark green, marked along the 

midrib with broad feathery bands of a light grey, ornamented 

with irregular blotches of the same colour towards the margin ; 

ovate-lanceolate. Columbia, 1870. (I. H. 1870, 11.) 
1>. Weirii (Weir's). I. bright green, thickly blotched and spotted 

with pale yellow. Brazil, 1866. A very fine species, of dwarf 

habit. 

SIEIiTTRA. This name, by an erroneous eonjectnre, 
was changed from Diclytra, in the first instance acci- 
dentally printed for Sicentra (which see). 

SIEBVIIiIiA (named in honour of M. Dierville, a 
French surgeon). Stn. Weigelia. Oed. Caprifoliacece. 
A genus of very handsome hardy 
shrubs. Flowers white, purple, 
pink, or yellow, in axillary and 
terminal clusters ; corolla fun- 
nel-shaped or campanulate ; tube 
regular. Leaves opposite, ses- 
sile, or petiolate, serrated. These 
elegant shrubs are of very easy 
culture in common garden soil, 
if the situation is a rather moist 
and shaded one. Propagation 
may be readily effected by cut- 
tings, made in spring or autumn, 
or by the freely-produced suckers. 
The gracefully spreading form of 
Diervillas renders them remark- 
ably well adapted for shrubberies ; 
and D. grandiflora, in particular, 
can be very successfully grown 
as a, wall-plant. 

D. amablUs (lovely). A synonym 

of D. gra-ndiflora. 
D. oanadensis (Canadian). A sy- 
nonym of D. trifida. 
TO. floribnnda (many-Sowered). JL, 

corollas purplish, narrow, tubular, 

only slightly expanded towards the 

mouth. June. h. 3ft. Japan, 1864. 

Syn. D. multiflora. (I. H. 383.) 
D. grandiflora (large-flowered).* 

/i. pink. Early summer. I. strongly 

reticulated, the veins being very 

prominent on the under side. h. 

8ft. Japan. Stw. D. amabilis. 

(F. d. S. 855.) There are several 

very ornamental varieties : Isolinw^ 

flowers white, with a yellow blotch 

in the throat (F. d. S. 1445) ; striata, 

striped red and white (F. d. S. 

1446) ; and Van Sovttei, white and 

rose, very showy (F. d. S. 1447) ; 

another variety, variegata, has 

prettily variegated leaves (F. d. S. 

D. hortensis (garden), fl. red or 
white ; corolla tube slender, slightly 
hairy outside, glabrous within ; limb regular, with spreading ovate 
lobes. I. slaked, ovate, acuminate, crenate, or crenate-sermlate, 
softly hairy, ft. 4ft. to 5ft. Japan. (S. Z. F. J. 29.) 

D. Middendorfiana (Middendorf's). Jl. yellowish-white, dotted 
with pink on the lower petal ; panicles terminaJ. I. nearly sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate, finely reticulated, hairy on the nerves. Siberia. 

D. mnltiflora (many-flowered). A synonym of D. fioribunda. 
D. rosea (rose).* jl. rosy or " white, very numerously produced. 



Fig. 666. DiERTiLLA 

ROSEA. 



Spring. I. ovate-lanceolate, serrulate, ft. 6ft. China, 1844. See 
Jig. m6. Of this widely-grown species, there are several excellent 
varieties : nana is a very compact, dwarf-growing form : nana 
awrea is like nana, except that the foliage (particularly in a young 
state) is a rich golden colour ; Stelzneri is a very floriferous 
pnrplish-red form. 



Siervilla — continued. 
D. trifida (trifld). fi. yeUow. Summer. I. on short petioles, 
ovate, acuminated, serrated, and, as well as the petioles, glabrous. 
Root creeping. A, 3ft. to 4ft. North America, 1739. Syn 
D. canadensis. 

DIFFUSE. Scattered; widely spread. 

DIGGIITG. For pulverisation and mixing-in of 
manures, Digging is best performed (says Loudon) in dry 
weather ; but, for the purpose of aeration, a degree of 
moisture and tenacity in the soil is more favourable. In 
Digging, a uniform depth should be preserved throughout, 
the full length of the spade being inserted nearly vertically, 
and the spit turned over, so that what was before under- 
neath may now be exposed to the air. An open trench, 
the length of the ground to be dug, should first be made, 
and the soil thus removed transferred to the place where 
it is intended to finish. In order to leave the surface, 
when completed, evenly disposed, the trench must be kept 
tolerably straight, and of about an even width. Ground 
that has been occupied by garden crops in summer, is best 
thoroughly dug in the autumn, and manure added. It 
should not be broken by the spade, but left rough for 
full exposure to the frost, and for the consequent aeration 
in winter. The following spring, such soil will be found 
to work well, and may be prepared, by levelling down, for 
any desired crop. The strength of the manure will also 
have, become incorporated with the soil underneath — a 
condition that cannot be obtained by adding it at planting 
time. The width of ground taken as a spit must not 
exceed about 9in. in heavy BoUs, or the bottom will be 
left undisturbed. Digging is best performed when the 
soil is somewhat dry, and should never be practised when 
it is frozen or covered with snow. Light soils, or those 
resting on a gravelly bottom, may be worked at many 
times when it would be very unwise to tread on those of 
a clayey nature. The workman, when Digging, should 
stand nearly erect, insert the spade vertically, to secure 
the removal of soil to the full depth, and turn the spit 
from the direction in which he is standing. If a com- 
petent man, he will be able to reverse the position of his 
hands on the spade, and proceed either way with equal 
facility. 

Double-digging is performed by having a trench ol 
double vridth, removing a spit of the earth on the top, 
then Digging underneath, and allowing that portion to 
remain. Another width is then marked out, the top soil 
from this placed on the other, and each portion treated 
successively in a similar manner. This method is often 
adopted where sub-soils are poor, so that the depth of 
two spits may be reached, without introducing the in- 
ferior soil to the surface. 

DIGIT AIiIS (from digitus, a finger ; referring to the 
shape of the flowers). Foxglove. Obd. Scrophularinew. 
A genus of eighteen species of very showy hardy biennial 
or perennial herbs, confined to Europe, North Africa, and 
West Asia. Flowers purple, yellowish, or white, disposed 
in long terminal, sometimes secund, racemes; coroUa tu- 
bular at the base, funnel-shaped ; limb obliquely four-lobed; 
upper segment much shorter than the lower one or lip, and, 
as well as that, imbricate in aestivation. The culture of 
this genus is very simple ; the plants thriving in any 
ordinary garden soil. Seeds should be sown in April or 
May, and the seedlings, when large enough to handle, 
may be planted out Bin. apart. Also increased by divi- 
sions. 

D. amblgna (ambiguous).* Jl. yellowish, reticulated with brown, 
large, 2m. long; lower bracts about equal in length to the 
flowers. July, August. I. ovate-lanceolate, toothed, sessile, 
nerved, downy beneath, "ft. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe, 1596. Perennial. 
Plant hairy. Syns. Z>. grandiflora and D. ochroleuea. (B. E. 
64.) 

D. a. fascescens (dark brown). A variety with brown flowers, 
which are smaller than those of the type. 

D. anrea (golden). A synonym of D. ferruginea. 

D. dnbia (doubtful), fl., corolla purplish, large for the size of the 
plant, marked by many spots inside ; throat dilated ; racemes 
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Digitalis — continued. 

few-flowered. June. I. glabrous above, downy beneath ; radical 
ones recurved to the ground, lanceolate, flat, denticulated ; upper 
ones quite entire, h. 6in. to 9in. Spain, 1789. Perennial. SYN.- 
D. minor. (B. M. 2160.) 

D. ferruginea (rusty). /. rusty, reticulated inside, downy out- 
side ; lip of corolla ovate, entire, bearded ; racemes long, dense, 
pyramidal. July. I. glabrous or ciliated. Stem glabrous, densely 
leafy, h. 4tt. to 6tt. Europe, 1597. Biennial. Syn. D. aurea. 
(B. M. 1828.) 

D. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of J), ambicfua. 

D. lacinlata Oagged-leaved). Ji., corolla yellow, downy, with 
ovate, bearded segments ; raceme sub-secimd ; bracts all much 
shorter than the pedicels. June. I., lanceolate, jagged, glabrous. 
h. 14ft. to 2ft. Spain, 1827. Perennial. (B. B. 1201.) 

D. laevigata (smooth). /I. scattered, glabrous ; corolla fulvous, 
reticulated ; lip white, ciliated. July. I, linear-lanceolate ; 
radical ones obovate-lanceolate, obscurely-toothed; upper ones 
recurved, ft. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe, 1815. Perennial. (B. M. 
5999.) 

D. lanata (woolly). Jl., corolla grey, downy, reticulated; lip 
white, sometimes purplish, naked ; raceme.s dense, many-flowered ; 
bracts shorter than tlie fiowevs. July, Au-^ust. I. deep green, 
oblong, ciliated, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Eastern liurbpe, 1789. Perennial. 
(B. M. 1159.) 

D. mariana (SieiTa Morena). Jl. rose-coloured ; corolla bearded 
on the lower part inside with long white hairs, where they_ are 
marked with browui-sh-red spots.' Summer. L mostly radical, 
ovate-oblong, very downy on both sides. A. lift. Spain. Peren- 
nial. 




Fifi. 667. Upper Portion of Plaxt oi- Digitalis ruupuuici. 



Digitalis — continued. 
D. minor (smaller). A synonym of I), dtibia. 
D. ochroleuca (yellowish-white). A synonym of D. amKgua. 
D. purpurea (purple).* Common Foxglove, fl. purple, marked 
inside with dark purple spots, which are edged with white, large, 
disposed in a dense terminal raceme. Summer. I. oblong, rugose, 
crenated. ft. 3ft. to 5ft. A very handsome biennial, the colour 
of the flowers varying from cream to white. Western Europe 
(Britain). See Fig. 567. 
D, Thapsl (Thapsi). fi., corolla limb purple ; throat pale, marked 
with blood-red dots. June to September. I. oblong, rugose, 
crenated, undulated, decurrent. A. 2ft. to 4ft. Western Europe, 
1752. Perennial. Plant tomentose, in habit much like D. pur- 
purea. 

DIGITARIA. Included under Panicum. 
DIGITATE. Fingered; shaped like the open hand; 
when several distinct leaflets radiate from the point of 
it leafstalk. 

DILATED. Widened. 

DILATRIS (from dilato, to open wide ; referring to 
the opening of the flower). Okd. Hcemodoracew. A genus 
of greenhouse herbaceous plants, containing a couple of 
species, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Flowers 
purple or yellow, corymbose or panicled ; perianth petaloid, 
externally downy, superior, six-parted, the segments erect, 
persistent. Leaves radical, equitant, ensiform, rigid, sheath- 
ing at the base. For culture, see Anigozantlms. 
D. corymbosa (corymbose). A purple ; corymb level-topped, 

hairy. A. 1ft. 1790. 
D. vlscosa (clammy). Jl. blue; corymb level-topped, villous, 
viscid. A. Sin. 1795. 

DILL (Anef}ium graveolens). A herb rarely grown in 
this country. It is used for flavouring soups, sauces, &o., 
for which purpose the young leaves only are required. It 
is of very easy culture. Seeds may be sown broadcast, or 
in drills, about March or April, in any ordinary garden 
soil ; and, if the flower-stalks are allowed to remain and 
seed each year, plenty of plants will always be produced. 
The genus Anetyium is now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Peucedanum. 

DILLENIA (named after John James Dillenius, a 
former Professor of Botany, at Oxford, author of " Historia 
Muscorum," and " Hortus Elthamensis.") Including Col- 
beriia. Okd. Dilleniaceoe. A genus of less than a score 
species of very beautiful stove evergreen trees, with large 
flowers; they are only suited to places where plenty of 
room can be afforded. They thrive in a light sandy loam. 
Cuttings of half-ripened wood root readily, if inserted in 
sand, under a glass, in bottom heat. Seeds are sometimes 
imported, and are usually found to grow without much 
difficulty. 

D, pentagyna (five-carpelled). Jl. yellow ; petals ovate-oblong, 
acute ; pedicels one-flowered, clustered along the naked branches 
of the preceding year. March. I. oblong, villous on the nerves 
beneath. A. 20ft. India, 1803. Syn. Colbertia coromandelina. 
D. scabrella (roughish). Jl. yellow, fragrant ; petals orbicular, 
or obovate ; peduncles in axillary fascicles, each furnished with 
two opposite bracts, glabrous. I. elliptical, acute, 1ft. long, 
tapering to the base, pilose on both surfaces, with bristly serra- 
tures. Assam and Sylliet, 1820. A spreading tree. 
D. speclosa (showy). Jl. white, with yellow stamens, 9in. in 
diameter ; peduncles one-flowered. I. very ornamental, elliptical- 
oblong, simply serrated, 6in. to 1ft. long, bright light green. 
A. 40ff. East India, 1800. One of the handsomest of Indian 
trees, whether the beautiful foliage is considered, or the size and 
structure of the flowers. In this country, however, it is a rather 
spreading bush. (B. M. 5016.) 

DILLENIACEJE. A rather large order of trees, 
shrubs, or suffrutioose herbs, allied to the Magnoliads. 
Flowers yellow or white, often very showy, hermaphrodite 
or polygamous, rarely dioecious ; sepals five (rarely three, 
four, or numerous), persistent, in two rows; petals five, or 
fewer, deciduous. Fruit consisting of two or five distinct 
or united carpels. There are about seventeen genera and 
200 species, chiefly found in Australia, India, and North 
America. Some are large timber trees, while others are 
fruit-producing. Well-known genera are : CandoUea, De- 
lima, Dillenia, and Tetracera. 
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SIIiLWTNIA (named in honour of Lewis "Weston 
Dillwyn, a botanist whose labours were more especially 
directed to the British Conferva ; born 1778, died 1855). 
Obd. Leguminosce. A genus of elegant greenhouse ever- 
green Heath-like shrubs. Flowers yellow or orange-red, 
few together, in axillary or terminal racemes or corymbs, 
rarely solitary ; petals clawed. Leaves alternate or scat- 
tered, simple, narrow-linear, or terete, channelled above ; 
stipules wapting. There are about half-a-score species, 
all natives of Australia. Tor culture, see Chorizema. 
D. erioifolia (Heath-leaved).* Jl, yellow, in very short racemes 
or clusters, sometimes several together, almost sessile, in a 
terminal leafy corymb ; petals deciduous ; calyx glabrous. May. 
I. numerous, rather slender, usually tin. to iin. long, but sometimes 
twisted when dry, obtuse, with a short, recurved or straight, 
but scarcely pungent, point. 1794. There are various forms of 
this plant, which have been generally recognised as species ; the 
following are the most prominent : glaberrima (B. M. 944), parm- 
folia (B. M. 1527); peduncularis, phylieouLes, &nd tenuifoUa. 
D. florltnmda (bundle-flowered), fi. yellow, crowded, axillary, 
twin. April. I. crowded, subulate, mucronulate, scabrous from 
tubercles, h. 2ft. to 5ft. 1794. Syn. D. rudis. (B. M. 1545, 
under the name of D. eridfoUa.) 
D. glyclnifolia (Glycine-leaved). A synonym of Chorizema 

anguati^olium. 
D. bispida (hairy).* Ji. disposed in terminal heads upon numerous 
side shoots ; corolla deep purple-red ; standard and wings red. 
May. I. long, obtuse or scarcely-pointed, not twisted, and without 
any prominent keel. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Syn. D. scabra. (L. J. F. 296.) 
D. junlperina (Juniper-leaved). ^., corolla orange-coloured, 
with the vexillum and wings streaked in their lower part with 
red ; heads of flowers terminal ; pedicels bibracteate. March. 
I. nearly flliform, smooth, ending in a pungent point, spreading, 
straight, serrated, /i. 1ft. to 3ft. 1818. (L. B. C. 401.) 
D. rudis (rustic). A synonym of D. JUyribunda. 
D. soabra (rough). A synonym of Z>. hispida. 

DimiSIATIS. Divided into two unequal parts. 
DimOBiFK ANTKUS (from ' dimorphos, two-formed ; 
in allusion to there being two kinds of flowers, perfect and 
sterile). Oed. Araliacew. This genus is now included 
under Aralia, and the species described below is in reality 
merely a variety of A. chinensis. A very handsome hardy 
shrub, of erect habit, with very large, much-divided, spiny 
leaves. This remarkably fine foliage plant requires a 
sheltered, but sunny, spot, where it will fully develop its 
beauty. For sub-tropical gardening it is very useful. It 
requires similar cultivation to^Aralia (which see). 



DHaORFHISm. A state in which _ two forma of 
flower or leaf are produced by the same species. 





FIG 668 DiMORPHANTHUS MANDSCHURICUS, Showing Flowering 
Branch, detached portion of Inflorescence, and single Leaflet. 



D mandsclmricus (Manchurian).* I. from 3ft. to 6ft. long, and 
nearlv as much in width, bipinnate, very hairy and prickly, 
ft 6ft to 10ft. Manchuria, 1866. Deciduous. See Fig. 668. 



FIG. 669. DiON/EA MUSCIPULA (see page 478). 

DIMOBiPKOTKECA (from dimorphos, two-formed, 
and theca, a receptacle ; disk-florets of two forms). Oed. 
Compositce. A genus of about twenty species of smooth, 
hairy, or glandular annual herbs or shrubby perennials, 
natives of South Africa. Flower-heads long-stalked ; disk 
orange-yellow or purplish; ray the same colours or white. 
Leaves radical or alternate, entire, toothed, or cut, often 
narrow. These half-hardy plants grow freely in well- 
drained loam ; they are suitable for open air^ cultivation 
during summer, and for cool greenhouse in winter. The 
annual sorts should be sown in heat, under glass, in 
spring, and planted out at the end of May. The peren- 
nials are readily grown from cuttings. 

D, Barberise (Mrs. Barber's). A purple-flowered greenhouse 
plant, from Caffraria, 1862. Perennial. SYH. D. lilacma. (B. M. 
5337.) 
D. chrysanthemifolia (Chrysanthemum - leaved). .11. ■ heads 
yellow, large, opening about eleven in the forenoon, and closing 
a-'aiuby three or four in the afternoon. April to. July, (.ob- 
orate, sub-lyrate, roughish. Stem sufiruticose, erect, h. 2ft. 
1790 Syn. Calendula ahrysantticmifolia (under which name it 
is figured in B. M. 2218). 
D. cuneata (wedge-leaved), fl.-heads (both disk and ray) orange. 
I. cuneate or lanceolate, coarsely toothed, nearly glabrous, gland- 
dotted, h. 2ft. to 3ft. A beautiful much-branched greenhouse 
shrub. Syn. Aretotis glutinosa. (B. M. 1343.) 
D. sramlnlfolia (grassy-leaved), fl.-heads 2iin. across, hand- 
some, on long terminal peduncles ; ray -florets ^yhlte .above, 
orange-brown beneath ; disk-florets deep purple, dotted with the 
yellow of the anthers. April. I. linear, or hnear sub-spathulato. 
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Dimorphotlieca— continued. 

from Sin. to Sin. long, entire or slightly toothed. Stem between 
herbaceous and woody, weak, terete, green, varying in length, 
simple or slightly branched, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1861. A rather 
straggling plant. Syn. Calendula graminifolia. (B. M. 5252.) 

D, lllacina (lilac). A synonym of D. Barberice. 

D. Tragus (Ti-agus). Jl. white, purple, opening in the morning 
and closing again in the-afternoon. May, June. I. linear, some- 
what toothleted, muricate, dotted beneath. Stem snflruticose. 
h. 2ft. 1774. Syn. Calendula Tragus vav. (under which name 
it is figured in B. M. 1981). 

DINETUS. See Forana. 

SKECIOUS. When a plant bears female flowers on 
one indiyidual, and males on another. 

HlOTStSiA (from Dionsea, a surname of Venus, as the 
supposed daughter of Jupiter and Dione). Obd. Dross- 
raceas. A dwarf, exceedingly interesting, herbaceous 
perennial. It thrives in a mixture of peat and living 
sphagnum. The pot containing it should be placed in a 
pan of water, and stood near the glass in the greenhouse, 
or even in a cold frame. Propagated by division of the 
plant, or sometimes by seed. 

D. mnscipula (fly-catcher).* Venus's Fly-trap, ft, white, in ter- 
minal corymbs. July and August. I. radical, on long footstalks, 
which are dilated at the top into a two-lobed irritable limb, 
beset with one row of long hairs on the margin, folding 
together, in the manner of the teeth 
of a trap. h. 3in. to 6in. Carolina 
and Florida, 1768. The seat of irri- 
tation resides in the three bristles 
which are placed in the centre of 
each lobe ; on these being touched, 
movement immediately takes place. 
See Fig. 669, page 477. (B. M. 
785.) 

DIOOX (from dis, two, and 
oon, an egg ; in reference to each 
scale bearing two ovules ; other- 
wise from the seeds being borne 
in twos). Syn. Platynamia. Okd. 
Gycadaceos. A very singular genus 
containing a couple of species, 
both natives of Mexico. They 
make noble objects in a collec- 
tion of ornamental-leaved plants. 
Dioons thrive best in a compost 
of good loam and river sand, 
and succeed well in an ordinary 
greenhouse, except when in a 
growing state, at which period 
they should have the warmth of 
a stove. Propagated by seed, 
which are very large. Miquel 
observes that this genus is more 
closely allied to certain foss0 
Gycadacew than is any other 
living representative of the 
order. 

D. edule (edible).* I. glaucous-green, 
pinnate, from 3ft. to 6ft. in length, 
and 6in. to 7in. in breadth, tapering 
towards the base, where they are 
clothed with short white woolly 
hairs ; texture very firm. Stems 
about 3ft, in circumference, h, 3ft. 
1844. (B. M. 6184.) The fruit of this 
plant is as large as a chestnut, and 
IS powdered by the natives, and 
formed into a kmd of arrowroot. 

DIOSCOKEA (named after 
Dioscorides, a native of Ana- 
zauba, in CUioia, who lived in 
the age of Nero; his celebrated book upon medicinal 
herbs was the foundation of almost all botanical know- 
ledge until modem times). Yam. Obd. Dioscoreace(B. 
Very ornamental-leaved (with few, exceptions) stove her- 
baceous climbers, with large tuberous roots, admirably 
adapted as trellis or pillar plants. Flowers whitish or yel- 
lowish, inconspicuous. Leaves broad, cordate, or angular. 



Fig. 670. Dioscorea 
Batatas. 



IDioscorea — continued. 
In the winter months, Diosooreas should be kept in a 
cool (but not cold) place, either in the pots or in some 
perfectly dry sand. The most suitable soil is a rich light 
compost, formed of turfy loam and well- decomposed 
manure, in about equal parts. They should have abund- 
ance of root room, and be liberally supplied with water 
during the growing season, gradually diminfshing the 
. quantity as the shoots show signs of decg,y. Propa- 
gated by divisions of the tubers, which may be effected 
either in autumn or spring, while they are at rest, but 
never when growing. 

D. AnoectocMlUS (Ancectochilus-like). I. deep olive-green, beau- 
tifully marbled with gold, with a central band of the same colour, 
broadly acuminate ; when youn^ they are of a uniform plain 
bright green. South America, 1865. 

D. argyrsea- (silvery). I. green, cordate, about Sin, across, 
seven-nerved ; nerves bordered with distinct irregular angular 
patches of silvery -grey. Columbia. 

D. Batatas (Batatas).* Chinese Yam. Jl. white, dioecious, very 
small, in axillary racemes, generally stenle. I. deep green, very 
glossy, opposite, cordate, acuminate. Stems annual, smooth, 
green or purplish, sometimes attaining a height of from 6ft. to 9ft. 
The roots are used like potatoes— boiled, roasted, and cooked in' 
various other ways. Probably the great depth to which the tubers 
descend, and the consequent expense of harvesting the crop, has 
prevented this useful hardy vegetable from being much cultivated 
in this country. See Fig. 670. 

D. bnlbifera (bulb-bearing).* ft. greenish, disposed in gracefully 
drooping racemes. I. broad, cordate. East Indies, 1692. A very 
old inhabitant of our stoves, and at one time strongly recom- 
mended as a substitute for the potato. (G. C, n. s., vili. 48.) 




Pig, 671, Tubers op Dioscorea Dkoaisneana. 

D. Deoalsneana (Decaisne's). Decaisne's Yam. I. very light 
green, opposite or alternate, deeply cordate at base, regularly 
narrowed to the apex. Tubers in some cases smooth and regu- 
larly shaded, as in some varieties of potato, others very irregular. 
China, 1862. Perhaps this is a variety of D. Batatas, from which 
it, however, difiiers a good deal in the tubers not being developed 
at such a great depth underground. See Hg, 671, 

D. discolor (two-coloured). I. beautifully mottled with two or 
three shades of green, large, cordate ; under surface rich purplish- 
crimson. Tropical America. 

D. lllustrata (illuminated). I. satiny-green, marked by fine 
transverse whitish parallel lines between the nerves, with an 
irregular central band of silvery-grey, and a few angular patches 
of the same colour, generally placed In juxtaposition with the 
ribs ; about 6in. long, produced at the base into two bluntish 
lobes ; under surface purple. Brazil, 1873. (G. C. 1873, 1730.) 

D. multicolor (many-coloured).* I. rich green, beautifully spotted 
and variegated with pale spots and blotches, most numerous 
near the principal veins ; cordate, 3in. to Sin. long, and 2iin. to 
3in. wide; under surface pale lurid purple. Bio Negro, 1868. 
(I. H. 1871, 53.) There are about half-a-dozen varieties of this 
species known, of which the following are in cultivation : ehryso- 
phylla, leaves olive-brown, variegated with yellow; Eldorado, 
leaves satiny-green, with silvery-grey central band, and irregular 
blotches of the same colour ; melanoleuca, leaves deep gi'een, 
with central silvery band and silvery blotches along the veins : 
metalliea, leaves bronzy, with coppery central band. 

D. noMUs (noble). I. velvety-bronze, variegated with yellow. 
Brazil, 1858. 

D. retusa (retuse). ft. dull yellowish ; racemes axillary, slender, 
pendulmis, many-flowered. I. alternate, loosely scattered, digi- 
tate ; leaflets five to seven, petiolulate. South Africa, 1870 
(G. C. 1881, XV. 611.) 

D. satlva (cultivated). Common cultivated Yam. I alternate 
cordate, round, ovate, cuspidate ; lobes of base close together 
Stem smooth, round, slender, ' West Indies, 1733, 

D. vlttata (striped), I. flushed with claret-colour beneath, or 
vari^ated^ with red and white on both sides, large, cordkte. 
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DIOSCOBEACES:. A natural order of twining 
shrubs or herbs, found chiefly in tropical countries. 
Flowers in spikes, small; perianth of males six-cleft; 
lobes in two rows, herbaceous and adnate; stamens 
six, inserted in the base of the perianth. Female flowers 
with a six-cleft or six-partite perianth; staminodes small, 
three to six. Most of the Dioscoreas produce tubers 
(known as Tams), which are used as food, in the same 
way as potatoes. Dioscorea is the typical genus. The 
order is represented in Britain by the Black Bryony, 
Tamus cormmmis. 

DIOSIVIA (from dios, divine, and osme, smell; well- 
bruised leaves have an exquisite smell). Oeb. Rutaceas. 
A genus of about a dozen species of small greenhouse 
Heath-like shrubs, aJl natives of South Africa. Flowers 
white or reddish, terminal, sub-solitary or corymbose ; 
calyx five-parted ; petals sessile, obovate, longer than 
the calyx. Leaves alternate or opposite, linear-acute, 
channelled, serrulated or ciliate, gland-dotted. Diosmas 
may be very easily raised from cuttings, inserted in sandy 
peat, covered with a bell glass, and placed in very 
gentle heat. They will soon root, and may then be trans- 
ferred singly into thumb pots, and afterwards, by suc- 
cessive stages, into larger ones. It will be desirable to 
keep the plants a little in shape by stopping the most 
vigorous branches, thus causing a lateral growth. Diosmas 
succeed in fibry peat and sand, and also in the same 
compost, with the addition of a little fibrous loam. 

D. erlooldes (Heath-like).* Jl. white, with a tinge of red on the 
upper surface, small, terminal, two or three together. February 
to July. I. crowded, trigonal, blunt, smooth, dotted, emittmg a 
strong penetrating smell when bruised, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 1766. 




Fig. 672. Floweeinq Branch op Diosma vulgaris 

D. vulgaris (common). /. white, tinged with blue ; corymbs 
terminal, few-flowered. May. I. scattered, linear, pointed, long, 
smooth, glandular, spreading, fringed, h. 1ft. to 3ft. See 
Fig. 672. (B. M. 2332, under name of Z>. ericoides.) 
The other species are rarely seen in cultivation. 

DIOSFYBOS (the old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus, from dios, divine, and puros, wheat ; literally 
celestial food). Date Plum. Oed. Ebenacem. A genus of 
about 150 species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy trees and 
shrubs, represented in nearly all temperate and tropical 
regions. Flowers inconspicuous, polygamous, axillary. 
Leaves simple, alternate, entire, exstipulate. The green- 



Biospyr OS —continued. 
house species are ornamental, and thrive under ordinary 
treatment; they are propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots. Those requiring stove heat strike best 
from ripened shoots, made during April or May, placed 
in sand, and in a brisk bottom heat. The hardy species 
may be increased by seeds. 

D, Ebeniis. Ebony. Jl. white ; male ones sub-racemose ; herma- 
phrodite ones solitary. I. bifarious, ovate-lanceolate or oblong, 
acuminated, glabrous. 7i. 30ft. to 40ft. 1792. Stove. (B. F. S. 65.) 




Fig. 673. Fruit and Leaves of Diospyros Kaki. 



D. Kakl (Kaki).* Jl. whitish-green ; male peduncles usually three- 
flowered. Jr. yellow when ripe, globose, eight-celled, size of a 
small orange, abounding in yellow, fleshy, edible pulp ; it is toler- 
ably pleasant. I. bifarious, ovate-elliptic, acuminated, elliptic- 
oblong or obovate, cordate at the base, downy on both surfaces. 
Branches tomentose. h. 12ft. to 20ft. China, 1789. Hardy in 
South of England and Channel Islands, &c. See Fig. 673. The 
variety eostata (G. C. n. s., iv. 777) is so named in consequence of 
the depressed Unes or ribs that mark the surface of the fruit from 
the apex down towards the enlarged persistent four-lobed calyx 
at the base. The name of Date Plum is, perhaps, more frequently 
used for this species than for any of the others. 

D. Lotus,* European Lotus, or common Date Plum. Jl. reddish- 
white, small. July. fr. yellow when ripe, sweet with astringency, 
size of a cherry. I. oblong, acuminate, of a beautiful dark glossy 
green above ; when mature, and exposed to the air, they assume 
a purplish hue beneath ; they do not change colour in autumn, 
but drop off simultaneously with the first attack of sharp frost 
h. 20ft. to 30ft. South Europe, Orient, 1596. Hardy. 

D. Mazell (Hazel's).* fr. orange-red, large, spherical, ripe in 
November. I. elliptic-ovate or sub-cordate, deciduous. Japan, 
1874. OR- H. 1874, 70.) ' '^ ' 

D. Virginiana (Virginian).* Persimmon ; Virginian Date Plum. 
Jl. pale yellow. July. fr. golden-yellow, size and form of a 
common Plum. I. ovate-oblong, acuminated, glabrous, shining 
above, and paler beneath, reticulately veined ; petioles short and 
curved, and, as well as the branchlets, downy, h. 20ft. to 30ft. 
North America, 1629. Hardy. 

SIOTIS (from dis, two, and ous, otos, an ear ; alluding 
to the ear-like lobes of the corolla). Cotton Weed. Oed. 
Corrvpositce. A very ornamental hardy perennial, with a 
white and cottony aspect. It forms an excellent edging 
or rookery plant, and is readily increased by cuttings 
or seeds. 

D. candidlsslma (whitest). A synonym of Z>. maritima. 

D. maritima (sea).* fl.-limds yellow, sub-globose, discoid. I. 
alternate, oblong, entire or toothed, densely covered with white 
felted wool. Rootstock creeping, woody, h. 6in. to 1ft. South 
of England (rare), shores of the Mediterranean and the Canaries. 
Syn. b. candidissima. (Sy. En. B. 725.) 

SIFCASI (derivation obscure). Stn. Uropetalum. 
Obd. Liliacece. A genus of pretty hardy and half-hardy 
bulbs, allied to Galtonia. There are about a score of 
species, natives of South Europe, tropical and Southern 
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Africa, and East Indies. Flowers greenish or yeEowisL ; 

raceme simple, sparsely flowered; pedicels short, brac- 

teate at base. They require a compost of light sandy 

loam and leaf mould ; the roots mnst be kept dry during 

winter. Propagated by offsets, in spring. 

D. Balfonril (Balfour's), fl. greenish-yellow, nearly lin. long ; 
racemes loosely ten to twelve-flowered, 6in. to 9in. long ; scape 
green, terete, 2ft. to 5ft. long. September. I. three to four, 
ensiform, sub-erect, about 1ft. long and lin. broad, h. 2ft. 
Socotra, 1S80. 

D. glancnm (grey-leaved). Jl., corolla of a greenish tawny colour, 
glaucous or clouded with a grey bloom or hoar on the outside, 
almost lin. long, tubularly campanulate ; segments oblong, ob- 
tuse; raceme long, spiked, many-flowered, irregularly and dis- 
tantly scattered ; scape upright, scarcely flexuose, 2ft. to 3ft. high ; 
peduncles straight, two or three times longer than the flower. 
August. I. upright, lorately oblong, lanceolate, glaucous, like the 
rest of the plant, flat, convolute, and sheathing at their base. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. Clape of Good Hope, 1814. SYti. Uropetalonglaucwm 
(under which name it is figured in B. B. 166), 

D. serotina (late-flowering). /. brown-coloured; racemes many- 
flowered; scape bending; corolla cernuous, cylindric-campanu- 
late, six-partite for more than three-fourths of the length ; seg- 
ments linear-oblong, equal ; outer ones acute, patent ; inner more 
obtuse, partly coherent. June. I. nearly the length of the scape, 
alternately linear, channelled. A. 9in. Spain. Sts. SdUa serotma 
(under which name it is figured in B. M. 859). There is a variety 
of this with pinkish flowers, D. 6, fidvum (figured in B. M. 1185). 

D. nmbonatom (umbonate). This species is closely allied to 
D. Welwitschii, but differs from that by its smaller and differently- 
shaped bulb, larger bracts, more numerous and shorter flowers, 
and differently -shaped ovary. Cape of Good Hope, 1865. 
Syn. Uro^etaluin wmbonatum. (Ref. B. 17.) 

D. Welwitscllil (Welwitsch's). Jl. green throughout, at flrst 
cernuous, finally erecto-patent, the inner segments of the perianth 
connate at the edges, shortly patulous at the tips, the outer seg- 
ments reaching down within Jin. of the base, the outer third 
reflezed, the tip cylindrical ; raceme secund, four to six-flowered, 
3in. to 4in. long ; scape 1ft. long, erect, slender, terete, glaucous- 
green, naked. I. hnear, about two lines broad, equalling or 
slightly exceeding the scape, sheathing it at the base, flat up- 
wards, recurved, fleshy in texture, mmutely ribbed, glaucous- 
green, naked, h. 1ft. Angola, 1867. This species succeeds well 
if grown exposed to the li^t in a cool gi-eenhouse. Syn. Ut-o- 
petalum WetioUschii. (Ref. B. 16.) 

DIFHACA. See Ormocarpiuu. 

SIFHTILIiEIA (from dis, double, and phyllon, a 
leaf; in allusion to each stem of the plant bearing only 
two alternate leaves). Oed. Berberidece. A pretty hardy 
herbaceous perenniaJ. It thrives best in peat borders 
and edges of beds of American plants, in moist spots. 
Propagated by diyisions, in spring. 

D. oymosa (cymose).* ITmbrella Leaf. /I. white, disposed in 
large loose heads or cymes. Summer, lierries blue, roundish. 
I. two, alternate, large, kidney- shaped, usually jprofoundly 
lobed at the apex. 7i. 1ft. North America, 1812. (B. M. 
1665.) 

DIFHTSA (from dis, twice, and physa, a bladder; 
in reference to the legume, which is furnished with a 
large membranous bladder on each side). Oed. Legu- 
rmnosoe. A genus containing four species of orna- 
mental stove ' evergreen trees or shrubs, often glandular, 
all natives of Central America. The soil best adapted 
to them is one composed of sandy loam and fibry peat. 
Propagated by cuttings, made from young shoots, and 
placed in sand, in a mild bottom heat. 

D. oarthagenensis (Carthagenian). fl, yellow ; peduncles axil- 
lary, two to three-flowered. I. impari-pinnate ; leaflets five pairs. 
Jl. bit. to 10ft. Carthagena, 1827. A small unarmed tree. 

SIFZiACTTS (from dis, two, and plakos, a. placenta; 
placenta separated into two parts). Obd. Scrophularinem. 
A genus of half-hardy evergreens, now referred to 
Mimulus, from which it differs in the plants being more 
woody at the base. 

SIFLADEITIA (from dvploos, double, and aden, a 
gland ; referring to the presence of two gland-like pro- 
cesses on the ovary). Okd. Apocynacece. Very orna- 
mental stove evergreens. Mowers usually rose or purple, 
showy. Leaves opposite, entire. Among stove twiners, 
there are few more deserving of general cultivation than 
these, as the large flowers of some of the species and 



Dipladeuia — contirmed. 
hybrids are unriTaUed for brilliancy of colour, especially if 
the plants are allowed free root room, in a prepared border. 
They are also well adapted for exhibition purposes, in 
which case it will be necessary to cultivate in large pots, 
to admit of removal. When in flower, and well grown, 
Dipladenias, in either of these positions, must be classed 
amongst the most beautiful of stove plants. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of the young shoots 
that are produced when the plants commence new growth, 
in spring. These, or single eyes, should be inserted in 
a compost of equal parts sand and peat, covered with 
a bell glass, and placed in a brisk bottom heat. Itoots 
will soon be emitted, and the young plants may then be 
transferred to separate pots, grown on, and shifted into 
larger sizes as required. 

After - OuUivation. This will consist chiefly in sup- 
plying plenty of heat and moisture in the early part of 
the season, and in thoroughly ripening the main growths 
in autumn foi the succeeding year. • A suitable compost 
is fibry peat, broken up roughly for use, with sufficient 
silver sand added to insure the free passage of water. 
Drainage must also be efficient, as few flowering subjects 
show the effects of a waterlogged soil quicker than do 
these. Tonng plants should be grown on without stop- 
ping, and be supported by a stake until of sufficient size 
to be placed on a trellis. This is best made of small 
galvanised wire, and a conical or globular form is most 
suitable. If intended for planting out, to train on the 
roof of a stove — a position best suited for showing the 
flowers of Dipladenias — the trellis wiU be unnecessary, as 
the plants may be trained upright until established, and 
then placed out permanently. If a little bottom heat 
can be obtained, it will be of material assistance. The 
flowers are produced in profusion all the latter part of 
the summer, on the wood of the current year. Nearly 
all this should be removed when the flowering season 
is over, unless required for main shoots to cover the 
trellis. Dipladenias should be kept warm and in a 
moderately dry condition when at rest in winter, gradu- 
ally introducing more moisture to start them in spring. 
Plenty of heat and frequent syringings, in early summer, 
win encourage the production of good flowering wood. 
The plants are subject to the same insect pests as many 
others grown in the high temperature of a stove. 
When insects are detected, sponging the leaves and 
stems wiU prevent their increase, and is the best method 
of destruction. 

D. amabilis (lovely).* fl. rosy-crimson, borne in clusters, very 
large, 4in. to oin. in diameter ; petals very round and stiff. May to 
September. I. shortly stalked, oblong-acute, h. 10ft. A very fine 
hybrid between D. crassinoda and D. splendens. (F. M. 309.) 

D. amoena (pleasing).* /(. pink, suffused with rose, somewhat re- 
sembling 'D. splendens, but much flner ; petals round, stiff, and 
not reflexed. I. oblong-acuminate, (harden variety. This valu- 
able plant flowers as freely as D, amaHlis, and has better foliage 
than that plant. 

D. bollviensis (Bolivian).* fl. white, about 2in. across, with a 
golden-yellow throat ; racemes sub-terminal or axillary, three or 
four-flowered. I. oblong, acuminate. Stems slender. Bolivia, 
1866. A very pretty small growing species. (B. M. 5783.) 

D. Brearleyana (Brearley's).* /'. opening pink, and changing 
to the richest crimson, very large. I. opposite, oblong, acute, 
dark green. A garden hybrid, of great beauty, and of the most 
floriferous character. 

D. carissima (choicest).* fl. of a soft delicate blush-pink, with 
an open throat, marked opposite the centre of the oblique 
limb-segments by radiating Imes of bright rose, about Sin. in 
diameter. Garden variety. See Fig. 674, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Wm. Bull. (F. & P. 1879, 502.) 

D. crassinoda (thick-jointed), fl. rose-coloured, of a very lovely 
shade. I. oblong-lanceolate. Ii. 10ft. Rio Janeiro. An old and 
well-known stove plant, now superseded by more showy sorts. 
SYN. D. MaHiana. (B. R. 30, 64.) 

D. o. Houtteana (Houtte's). An improved variety of the pre- 
ceding, with beautiful rose-coloured flowers, having an orange- 
coloured throat. 

D. dcleota (choice), fl. of a very pretty shade of rosy-pink, 
finely formed, and of good substance ; mouth encircled with deep 
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DDipladenla — continued, 

rose and shaded with violet, and the light throat shaded with 
yellow. Garden variety. 

D. diadema (diadem).* ft. o£ a soft pink coloiir, suffused with 
rose, the mouth -encircled with deep rose, of large size and excel- 
lent form. Garden variety. 

D. Harrlsl (Harris's). A synonym of Odontadenia specioaa. 

D. Iiybrida (hybrid).* ft. of a flaming crimson-red, freely pro- 
duced. (. large, stout, bright green. A beautiful garden variety, 
but rarely seen. 

D. inalgnls (remarkable).* ft. rosy-purple, bold. A stout- 
growing garden variety, with very strong foliage. See next 
page, llg. 675, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons. 



Dipladeuia — conimued. 

A species with broad foliage and stout shoots. Syn. EcJdtes 
sphndens. (F. d. S. 1, 30.) 

D, s. proflisa (profuse).* ft. rich carmine, Sin. in diameter, pro- 
duced abundantly in bunches from the axils of the leaves, and 
lasting a long time in perfection. Z. oblong, acuminate. Garden 
variety. 

D. s. WilUamsi (Williams's). /I. with a deep pink throat. Raised 
from D. splendens, on which it is a decided improvement, flower- 
ing more freely. 

SIFIiAZIUni. See Asplenium. 

DIFLECTHKUIVI. A synonym of Satyrium (which 




Ftg. 67*. Flowering Branch of Dipladexia carissima (see page 480). 



D. Martiana (Martius's). A synonym of D. erassinoda. 

D. nobills (noble).* ft. changing from rosy-purple to orange-red, 
large. A very handsome, free-growing, garden variety. (G. C. 
1847, 748.) 

D. omata (adorned), ft. of a rich crimson colour, beautifully 
suffused with violet, large. Garden variety. 

D. Reglna (Queen).* ft. blush on first opening, and afterwards 
changing to a most delicate flesh-colour, the throat being suffused 
with rose. An early-flowering variety, of neat growth and re- 
markably free habit. 

D. rosacea (rosy), ft. soft rosy-pink, suffused here and there, 
and also bordered, with a deeper and richer shade of the same 
colour ; throat yellow, marked with a bright rose ring at the 
mouth. Garden variety. 

1} splendens (splendid), ft. white, suffused with pink, borne on 
spikes that keep on extending for months. Organ Mountains. 



SIFLOCHIT A. Included nnder Miconia (which see) . 

DIFI.OCOMA. See Heterotheca. 

SIFLOSIUM. A synonym of Fterostylis. 

DIFLOGASTRA. A synonym of Flatylepis. 

SIFLOIiSlNA (from diploos, double, and chlaina, a 
cloak ; alluding to the double involucre). Ord. Rutaceai. 
A genus of about four species of greenhouse' evergreen 
Australian shrubs. Flower-heads terminal, shortly pe- 
dunculate or nearly sessile. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
entire. Diploleenas thriTe in a compost of peat and a little 
fibry loam. Propagated by cuttings of firm young shoots. 
D. Damplerl (Dampier's). I. green and glabrous above. Other 

wise closely resembling D. grandifiora. (B. M. 4059.) 

3 Q 
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Siplolsena — continued. 
1>. graudifiora (large-flowered). Jl.-fieads shortly pedunculate, 
liin. in diameter ; petals linear, ciliate, concealed within the 
head. April. I. ovate or broadly oblong, very obtuse, lin. to 2in. 
long, hoary -tomentose, especially beneath, h. 4ft.- to 5ft. 

DIFI^ONEMA. See Euclea. 

BIFIiOFAPFTTS. Most of the plants formerly placed 
here are now included tinder Aster (which see). 



Diplothemiiim — continued, 
and one of Band. Increased by seeds. These palms 
have been recommended for sub-tropical gardening, for 
which purpose, if weU hardened oft, they form excellent 
subjects. 

D. candescens (stemmed).* I. 2ft. to 6ft. in length, pinnate; 
pinnae from lift, to 2ft. in length, about lin. broad, with a 
bifld point, somewhat clustered together; upper surface dark 
shining green, of a very beautiful silvery - whiteness beneath. 




Fig. 675. Flowering Branch op Dipljdenia insignis (see page 481). 



DIFZiOSTEniOITO'0'S. With twice as many sta- 
mens as petals or sepals. 

DIFLOTHEKIUK (from dvploos, double, and thema, 
a sheath). Obd. PalmcB. Very noble palms, either 
almost stemless, or developing a short ringed trunk. 
Flowers monoecious, rather large. Leaves pinnate, with 
linear segments, silvery-white underneath. They thrive 
in a compost of two parts rich loam, one of peat, 



h. 10ft. Brazil, 1847. Described as being one of the handsomest 
palms in cultivation. Syn. Ceroxylon niveum. 
D. mariti limim (sea). I. pinnate, with a more ovate outline 
than the foregoing ; the pinnse are also closer together, lOin. 
to 12in. in length, and about lin. broad ; deep green above, 
silvery-grey below, h. 10ft. Brazil, 1823. 
The other two species are : campestre and lUtorale. 

DIFSACES:. An order of biennial or perennial 
herbs, natives of nearly all tamparate countries. Flowers 
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-continued* 

in heads, surrounded by an involucre ; oalyx limb supe- 
rior, eup-shaped, entire, lobed, or ciliate, membranous, 
sometimes surrounded by a separate iuTolucel; corolla 
funnel-shaped or cylindrio, often curved ; lobes four or 
five, obtuse, imbricate in bud; stamens four, inserted on 
the corolla tube. Leaves opposite or rarely vertioillate, 
exstipulate. There are five known genera, including 
Cephalaria, Dipsacus, and Scabiosa, and about 125 species. 

DIFSACUS (the Greek name used by Dioscorides, 
from dipsao, to thirst; probably in consequence of the 
connate leaves holding water). Teazel. Okd. Dipsaceoe. 
Erect, pilose, or prickly, hardy biennial herbs. Flower- 
heads terminal, oblong-ovate or roundish. Leaves oppo- 
site, usually connate at the base, toothed or jagged. 
These singular plants are best suited for the wild garden, 
or rough parts of the flower border. They thrive in 
almost any ordinary garden soil, and may be easily raised 
from seed. There are about twelve species, the under- 
mentioned being only those that are worth growing. 

D. Fnllonum (fuller's). Fuller's Teazel, fl.-hmds whitish, with 
pale purple anthers ; leaves of involucre spreading, shorter 
than the ovoid heads. July. I. coDuate at the base, oblong- 
lanceolate, serrated ; upper ones entire. Stem priclUy. h. 4ft. to 
6ft. The specific name of the plant is derived from the fact that 
its heads are used by the fuller in dressing cloth. This is 
believed by some to be but a cultivated variety of D. sylvestris, 
differing only in the scales of the receptacle being hooked at the 
extremity. 

D. laciniatus (cut-leaved). Jl.-heads, corollas whitish ; anthers 
reddish ; leaves of involucre slightly erect, stifGsh, usually shorter 
thanthe ovoid head. July. 2. connate at the base, sinuately jagged, 
and the lobes sinuately toothed ; downy beneath. Stem pricKly. 
h. 3ft. to 5ft. Europe and Siberia, 1683. 

D. sylvestris (wood). Common Teazel. Jl.-heads pale lilac ; 
leaves of involucre indexed, weak, longer than the ovate-oblong 
heads of flowers. July. I. connate at the base, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminated, toothed. Stem prickly, h. 6ft. Europe (Britain). 

DIFTERACANTHUS. This genus is now referred 
to Buellia (which see). 

DIFTEBOCABFIiS!. An order of resin-bearing 
trees, all the species of which, are found in the tropics of 
the Old World. Flowers often sweet-scented, disposed in 
axillary panicles. Leaves alternate, involute ; stipules 
convolute. There are a dozen genera, perhaps the best 
known being Dipterocarpus and Dryoialanops. 

DIFTIiBOXTS. Having two wing-like processes. 
SIFTZIB'Z'X (from dis, double, and pteryx, a wing; 
in reference to the two upper lobes of the calyx, which 
appear like two wings). Tonquin Bean. Stn. Baryosma. 
Obd. Leguminosce. A genus of about eight species of 
stove evergreen trees. Flowers violet or rose, disposed in 
terminal panicles. Leaves opposite or alternate, abruptly 
pinnate. They thrive in rich, rough, loamy soil. Cuttings 
will strike if inserted in sand, and a hand glass placed 
over them, in a. moist heat. None are of any importance, 
except from an economic standpoint ; they are useless as 
garden plants. 

D. odorata (sweet-scented), fl. purple, dashed with violet, 
disposed in racemose panicles, l. alternate; leaflets five or six, 
alternate ; petioles margined, h. 60ft. Guiana, 1799. The seeds 
of this tree are the Tonga or Tonquin Beans, well known as 
giving a grateful scent to snuff. 

DIBCA (from dirke, a fountain ; referring to the plant 
growing in moist places). Obd. Thymelew. A genus 
of a couple of species of hardy, deciduous, branchy shrubs, 
with the habit of miniature trees. Both are natives of 
North America, and the one in cultivation thrives well in 
a moist peaty soil. Increased readily by imported seeds, 
or by layers. 

D. palustris (marsh).* Leather-wood. fl. yellowish, terminal, 
preceding the leaves. March. I. lanceolate, oblong, alternate, 
pale green, villous beneath, h. 2ft. to 5ft. 1750. (B. E. 292.) 

JilSA. (derivation unknown; probably a native name). 
Obd. Orchidem. A genus of about fifty species of ter- 
restrial orchids, natives of tropical and South Africa, 
and the Mascarene Islands. All are very pretty and 



Dlsa — continued. 
interesting, but the number worth cultivating is somewhat 
limited. Of these, the best is D. grcmdiflora, sometimes 
known as the Flower of the Gods. Its culture, though 
considered by many to be difficult, is comparatively easy, 
where proper means and site are employed. With regard 
to its native surroundings, it should be borne in mind 
that the streams, &c., upon or near the margins of which 
it grows, are water gorges during some portion of the 
winter months, and occasionally very dry in the stmimer. 
The plants should be kept quite cool in winter, but 
not allowed to become too dry at any time. By the end 
of February, more water should be given ; and from April 
until the flower-spikes are formed, too great a quantity 
cannot well be applied. D. grandiflora is one of the most 
beautiful of cool orchids, succeeding in an admixture of 
peat and sphagnum. T'he plants should be somewhat 
elevated in potting. Careful ventilation, avoiding draughts, 
is essential. 

With regard to the best method of raising D. grandiflora 
from seed, the E.ev. F. Tymons, of Dublin, says: "The 
seed should be sown as soon as it is ripe ; but if that does 
not happen till late in the autumn, it would be safer to 
postpone the sowing until the following September, or the 
last week of August. There are two methods of sowing 
the seed, each of which has its advocates. One of them 
consists in sowing on living sphagnum, in a pot or pan. 
The moss must always be kept moist, which may be 
effected by constant and gentle dewings, as the danger of 
regular watering, as ordinarily understood, is that the 
seed would be washed down too deeply. The other plan 
is to sow on a sod of turf .... or hard peat .... I 
mean the peat as prepared for fuel. Let it be well soaked 
in water, and the seed sown thickly on its upper surface. 
Cover all with a bell glass, and place it in a cool, damp, 
and shady place. The turf must never become dry, but 
the spraying of water must be of the gentlest description. 
A good plan for watering . very fine seed is to dip a stiff- 
haired brush in water, and to. draw the hand briskly 
against it, at such a distance as that only the finest dew 
reaches the seed. When the seedlings appear, they must 
have more air. As soon as they can be handled, they 
should be pricked off into small pans, or into pots, not 
less than 4in. in diameter. The compost for the seedlings, 
for the first two years, should be somewhat similar to that 
for mature plants, only that the peat should be con- 
siderably finer for an inch or two on the surface, and a 
much larger proportion of silver sand is necessary. The 
after - treatment, as regards ventilation, situation, and 
water, is similar to that for established plants." The 
same writer warns " persons whose stock is limited to a 
plant or two, not to be too anxious for seed. One pod 
on a healthy plant is quite sufficient, as seeding retards 
the autumn growth and recovery, after the labour of 
flowering." 

D. comnta (horned-flowered). /. green, white, and purple, 
moderately large ; spikes 4in. to 6m. long, many-flowered; sepals 
dissimilar ; petals small, oblong, decurved and falcate, with a 
broad auricle at the base ; lip small, spathulate, green, with a 
large black velvety spot. December. I. lanceolate, erect or erecto- 
patent, acuminate, the lower ones sheathing at the base, and there 
marked with red spots, the uppermost sessile. Stem green, spotted 
with red, leafy to the summit. Cape of Good Hope, 1843. (B. M. 
4091.) 

D. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl. light rose, scarlet, and gold. 
June and July. I. stem-clasping, alternate, dark green, shining. 
Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, four or five-flowered. Table Mountain, 
1825. (B. M. 4073.) 

D. g. Barrellll (IJarrell's).* fl. orange - scarlet ; lip a lighter 

shade of the s?!ne colour, with crimson veins. 1874. (Gn., Feb. 

1882.) 
D. g. suparba (superb), fl. bright scarlet and crimson, veined 

with pink, over 4in. in diameter. June and July. Stems lift. 

to 2ft. high, two to eight-flowered. A very handsome form. (Gn., 

Feb. 1882.) 
0. maorantha (large-flowered). A garden synonym of D. mega- 

ceras. 
D. megaoeras (great-homed).* fi. white, blotched inside with pale 
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purple, large ; upper sepal (hood) conical, with an oblique mouth, 
acute above, slightly curved, undulate ; lateral sepals decurved, 
oblong-lanceolate, with a short recurved spur behind the tip ; 
petals broadly obovate ; lip narrowly tonffue-shaped, with a 
revolute tip, glabrous, smooth. August. I. lanceolate, long- 
acuUninate, concave. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. nigh, robust, leafy, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. South Africa, 1880. SYN. D. macmntha, of gardens. 
(B. M. 6529.) 
D. polygonoldes (Polygonum-like). Jl. orange-yellow, or light 
red or scarlet ; spikes very many-flowered ; dorsal sepal erect, 
oblong, sub-acute, very concave, cymbiform, spurred at the base 
behind ; petals much smaller than the sepals, erect, and partially 
concealed by the upper sepal, linear-oblong, tip obtuse and in- 
curved ; lip strap-shaped, smooth, flat or convex, obtuse or sub- 
acute, slightly constricted above the base. September. I. linear- 
lanceolate, or almost strap-shaped, gradually narrowed to the 
acuminate point, nearly flat. Stem tall, stout, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Natal, 1879. (B. M. 6532.) 

SISANDBrA. A synonym of Sibthorpia (which see). 
IDISBUDDING. By this term is meant the removal 
o£ superfluous buds, flowers, or shoots, in the early stages 
of growth, from fruit or other trees, in order to divert 
the sap into those which are stronger, and required to 
remain either for the production of branches, flowers, or 
fruits of superior quality. It is of necessity very largely 
practised with fruit-trees, under glass, that have to be 
kept within a limited area, and where the crop of fruit 
and continued vigour of the trees are annually matters 
of very great importance. The branches of Figs, Peaches, 
and Vines, amongst many others, are each year so full of 
young shoots in spring, or at other seasons, when started 
into growth, that if all were allowed to remain, the 
result would be a dense thicket of useless branches. 
Disbudding should always be performed with judgment, 
and only by those who understand it, as irreparable 
damage may easily be caused by the uninitiated. The 
operation should be commenced as soon as the young 
buds or shoots are large enough to pinch out with the 
finger and thumb, and the process should be frequently 
repeated, rather than remove too much at a time. Many 
plants may, with advantage, be disbudded occasionally to 
thin the branches, for admitting more light and air, or 
for inducing a more compact habit. Disbudding of flowers, 
where crowded, if carefully performed when in an early 
stage, may also be recommended in some cases. 

DISCARIA (from diskos, a. disk ; the disk being 
large and fleshy). Stn. Tetrapasma. Obd. Bha/mnecB. 
An interesting genus of about thirteen species of spiny 
shrubs. One is a native of Australia, another of New 
Zealand; aU the rest are ertra-tropicaJ South American. 
They are closely allied to CoUetia (which see for cul- 
ture). 

D. anstraUs (Southern). Jl. yellow ; racemes short, many- 
flowered, rising from beneath the spines. May. I. few, oppo- 
site, obovate, minute, quite entire, pubescent. Branches almost 
leafless, pubescent ; branchlets simple, spiny, h. 2ft. Australia, 
1824. A greenhouse evergreen. Syn. Tetrapasmajwncea. 
U, serratifolia (saw-leaved).* Jl. greenish - white. In axillary 
tufts, very fragrant. June. I. opposite, shining, bright green. 
h. 6ft. to 10ft. Branches green, like those of a broom, spiny. A 
capital subject for pot culture, or as a plant for a conservatory 
wall. (G. O. n. s., vi. 324.) Syn. CoUetia serratifolia. 
D. Toumaton (Toumatou). Wild Irishman. Jl. white, ^in. in 
diameter, apetalous ; pedicels and calyx minutely downy ; calyx 
tube short, obscure ; lobes four or five, broadly ovate ; disk 
broad, with a narrow upturned edge. June. I. small, fascicled, 
in the axils of the spines, absent in old plants, linear or obovate- 
oblong, obtuse or retuse, smooth or pubescent, quite entire or 
serrate, h. 15ft., in sub-alpine locahties. New Zealand, 1875. 
Greenhouse. 

DISCHIDIA (from dischides, twice-cleft ; referring 
to the bifid segments of the corona). Ord. Asclepiadeoe. 
A genus of stove evergreen perennial trailers. There 
are about twenty-four species, natives of the East Indies, 
Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Australia. Flowers 
white or red, small, sub-umbellate. Leaves opposite, 
roundish, thick, fieshy. Stems rooting at the joints. 
For culture, see Hoya, 

D. bengbalensls (Bengalese). Jl., corollas small, urceolate ; 
umbels few-flowered, from alternate axils, on short peduncles. 



DiscMdia — conivn/aed. 

September. I. oblong-lanceolate, two-edged, flat. India, 1818. 
(B. M. 2916.) 
D. nnnunularia (Moneywort-leaved). Jl. very small, in little 
sessile, axillary or mterpetiolar clusters ; calyx se^ents minute, 
corolla under one-and-a-half lines long ; tube inflated ; lobes 
narrow, longer than the tube ; corona segments subulate. 
August. I. on very short petioles, nearly orbicular, thick, fleshy, 
not exceeding ^in. in diameter, h. 6in. Queensland. A suc- 
culent milky-juiced epiphyte, more or less mealy-white, 

DISCOID. When, in Compositce, the ray-florets are 
suppressed, the head of flowers is said to he Discoid. 

DISCOIiOR. Parts having one surface of one 
colour, and the other of another. 

DISEASES. Many plants are subject to no Disease, 
although they may be particularly so to insect pests. 
Others, again, are susceptible to Disease at any stage of 
growth, and when, it is often very difficult to know the 
cause from which the evil proceeds. Canker, Gumming, 
and Mildew are destructive Diseases to fruit-trees and 
plants. The cause of the first cannot be traced in many 
cases; while in others it may be discovered too late for 
applying a remedy, even if this were practicable. Gum- 
ming and Mildew are caused by Fungi. The progress 
of Disease in plants may often be stopped if measures' 
are taken, when it is first detected, to find and, if possible, 
remove the cause. When once established, it is far more 
difficult to cure, or even check; fatal results being often 
the ultimate consequence. Diseases being caused by 
forces acting apparently under such opposite conditions 
in similar or different plants, it is impossible to give 
instructions for their prevention generally. A cold and 
undrained soil, or that which is exoessiTely rich, sudden 
changes of temperature, improper pruning, draughts, or, 
on the other hand, a too close or moist atmosphere, with 
many other like conditions, tend to promote Disease, and 
shoidd be always guarded against Diseases arising from 
the growth of a fungus on any parts of plants, are often 
greatly encouraged by a. warm, moist atmosphere. Some 
of this description are amongst the most destructive, 
and, as a rule, it is very difficult or impossible to 
effect a, cure, when they become established. The fungi 
which are more or less superficial in their growth — that 
is to say, live on the surface of the tissues — ^may be 
checked by dusting with sulphur, &c. ; those, like the 
Potato Disease (Peronospora), for instance, which send 
their threads into the body of the host plant, cannot 
be destroyed by any such means. 

DISESmiA. This genus is now merged into Passi- 
flora (which see). 

DISK. Any organ between the stamens and ovary, 
generally scaly or annular. The central tubular flowers 
of Gom/positce are also called the Disk. 

DISOC ACTUS (from dis, two, isos, equal, and Cactos; 
in allusion to the number of the sepals and petals being 
constantly twice two). Obd. Cactece. This is now united 
with Phyllocactus, from the other members of which genus 
it only differs in its fewer sepals and petals. 

DISFOBtTM (from dis, double, and poros, a, pore ; 
application not stated). Including Prosartes. Oed. 
Liliaceoe. A genus of about a dozen species of hardy 
perennial herbs, natives of North America and the moun- 
tains of tropical Asia. Flowers solitary or clustered, at the 
tips of the branches. Leaves alternate, sessile or shortly 
stalked, ovate or lanceolate. Stems creeping, spreading, 
or erect from an underground rhizome, sparingly branched, 
leafy. The species thrive in a moist peaty border, and 
prefer partial shade. Propagated by seeds, or by dividing 
the plants in spring, before active growth commences. 
D. fulvum (tawny). A synonym of D. pultum. 
D. Hookerii (Hooker's). Jl. greenish, one to six; segments 
spreading above, iin. long, narrowed at base ; stamens nearly 
equalling, or a little exceeding, the perianth. I. ovate, mostly 
deeply cordate, rough on the margins and nerves beneath. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. California. 
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D. lanuglnosum (wtM illy).*/, yellow, green; peduncles dicho- 
tomous, two-flowered. May_. I. ovate-lanceolate, far acuminate, 
three-ribbed, reticulately veined, down>f on the under, naked on 
the upper, surface. Stem terminating in two or three divergent 
bi-anches, from green becoming brown, adpressedly downy, h. 1ft. 
South Carolina, 1758. (B. M. 1490, under name of Umdaria 
kinuginoaa.) 

D. Menziesll (Menzies*). Jl. greenish, one to five ; segments 
nearly erect, ^in. to lin. long ; stamens a third shorter than the 
perianth. I. ovate to ovate-lanceolate, narrowly acuminate, 
rounded or slightly cordate at base, more or less woolly-pubescent. 
A. 1ft. to 3ft. California. 

D. ^pullum (dusky).* Jl., corolla brown without, cernuous, 
longer than pedicels, cupped-campanulate ; racemes one to four, 
flowered, axillary. September. I. ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
shortly petioled, nerved. Stem herbaceous, lift, high, angular, 
sub-genicidately flexuose. China, 1801. A singular plant. 
Syn. J), fulvum. (B. M. 916, under name of XTvularia, chinensis.) 

D. p. parviflorum (small-flowered) only differs from the type 
in its smaller flowers. 

DISSECTED. Cut into many deep lobes. 

DISTEGAITTHnS (from distegos, two stories, and 

antho.i, A flower; referring to the disposition of the 

corolla above the receptacle). Obd. Bromeliacece. Tor 
culture, see Bromelia. 

D. scarlatinus (scarlet) is described as being a magnificent 
stove perennial, with central leaves of a most intense vivid scarlet 
colour. Amazon, 1869. Syn. BromcKa amrnmnim. 

DISTICHOUS. Producing flowers, leaves, or 
branches in two opposite rows. 

DISTyiilUSI (from dis, twice, and stylos, style; in 
allusion to the two styles). Ord. SamamelidecB. A genua 
containing two or three species of greenhouse evergreen 
trees, natives of China, Japan, and Khasya. Mowers poly- 
gamous. Leaves alternate, persistent, thick, coriaceous, 
ovate, or oblong-lanceolate, entire ; stipules lanceolate, 
caducous. The Japanese D. racemoswm, and a variegated 
form, are the only ones in cultivation. 



DITTANY. 



Cnnila mariana and Dictamims. 



DITTANT OF AMOBGOS. See Origannm 
Tonrnefortii. 

DITTANT OF CRETE. See Oci^auiun 
Dictanums. 

DIITKIS (from dis, double, and oura, a tail; in allu- 
sion to the two tail-like sepals). Oed. Orchidece. This 
genus of terrestrial orchids, containing about fifteen 
species, all of them interesting, and some very beautiful, 
is almost unknown in our gardens, and the species as yet 
introduced are very rare. All are natives of AustraJia. 
For culture, see Fterostylis. 

D, alba (white). Jt. white, rose, green, brownish-purple. August. 

A. 1ft. New South Wales, 18V5. (B. M. 6201.) 
D. curvifolia (curved-leaved). A synonym of D. Tnaculata. 
D. elongata (elongated). A synonym of D. punctata. 
D. lilacina (lilac). A synonym of D. punctata. 

D. macnlata (spotted), fi. yellow, on long pedicels, much 
spotted or blotched with brown or purple, and sometimes almost 
entirely dark-coloured except the yellow centre of the petals, 
imder ^in, long ; dorsal sepal erect, rigid, and embracing the 
column at the base, ovate-oblong, and very open at the top ; 
lateral sepals at length recurved, narrow, rarely exceeding the 
petals ; petals ovate, on a long rigid dark-coloured claw ; lip 
shorter than the dorsal sepal, three-lobed from above the base, 
the lateral lobes large and usually as long, or nearly as long, as 
the broad middle lobe. March. I. narrow. Queensland, 1825. 
A rather small slender species, usually under 1ft. high, Syns. 
D. cwrv^olia &Ti6.D.pardina. (B. M. 3156.) 

D, pardina (leopard-marked). A synonym of D. Tnaculata. 

D. punotata (dotted). Jl. blue or purplish, often dotted ; dorsal 
sepal in the typical form broadly ovate-oblong; lateral sepals 
defiexed, very narrow ; petals- broadly elliptical-oblong ; lip about 
as long as the dorsal sepal, divided at the base into three lobes. 
I. usu^y two, linear, Sin. to 6in. long, with two empty sheathing 
bracts above them. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, or even more. Syns. 
D. elonffata and Z>. lilacina, 

DIVARICATE. Growing in a, straggling manner. 

DIVEBGENT. Spreading outwards from a common 

centre. 



DIVI-DIVI. The reddifh-brown, tough, curved pods 
of Cwsalpinia coriaria; they are largely imported into this 
country for dyeing and tanning purposes. 

DOCK. See Bumex. 

DOCKWEED, TBOFICAL. See Pistia Stratiotes. 

DODDER. See Cuscuta. 

DODECATHEON (from dodeka, twelve, and theos, 
gods; of fanciful application). American Cowslip. Stn. 
Meadia. Orb. Primulacew. A genus containing two or 
three species of very ornamental hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, with oblong-spathulate leaves and naked umbellate 
scapes of flowers. Petals long, narrow, reflexed. They 
succeed in a moist position, and in a compost of leaf mould 
and loam. All the species are admirably adapted for 
sheltered parts of the rock garden, or for borders. They 
are of easy propagation by division of the crowns, either 
in spring or autumn, the latter preferred. In addition 
to their value outside, they may be employed for the 
decoration of cool greenhouses. For this purpose, the 
plants may be taken up in November, placed in 6in. pots, 
and kept in a cold frame until early in March. After 
flowering, they should be plunged in a bed of coal 
ashes for the summer, under a north wall. Dodeoatheons 
will not bear forcing ; neither should they be in a position 
exposed to hot sunshine in summer. 

D. integrlfolluin (entire-leaved).* Jl. deep rosy-crimson, not so 
lar^e as those of D, Meadia ; umbels small, few-flowered ; petals 
white at the base. Early summer. I. ovate, entire, h. 1m. to 
6in. North America, 1829. (B. M. 3622.) 

D, JetPreyi (Jeffrey's). A garden synonym of D. Meadia land- 
folium. 




Fig. 676. Dodecatheon Meadia. 

D. Meadia (Meadia).* Jl. rosy-purple, white, or lilac, with yellow 
anthers ; scape twice the height of the leaves, crowned by an 
elegantly drooping umbel. April. I. in large tufts, nearly erect, 
oblong-ovate, unevenly toothed, from 3in. to 7in. long, and about 
3in. across at the broadest part. h. lOin. to 16in. North America, 
1711. In the Western States, called Shooting Star. See Fig. 676, 
(B. M. 12.) There are several very excellent forms of this species 
including the following : 

D. M. elegans (elegant). Jl. deeper in colour, shorter and broader 
in leaf, and roundly toothed ; fiower-stems shorter ; umbels more 
numerous, than in the type. 

D. M. frlgldum (cold).* Jl. deep reddish-purple, not drooping ; 
scape never more than six-flowered, mostly fewer. I. ovate, 
irregularly notched along the margins, about 3in. long, and 
spreading. Western North America, 1869. A very pretty dwarf 
form, with several nursery synonyms. It is somewhat difficult to 
grow, and should have stones placed around its roots to preserve 
an equable temperature. (B. M. 5871.) 
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Sodecatlieon — continued. 

I>. M. glgajiteuni (gigantic). A larger form in all its parts than 
the normal type, with pale green leaves ; it also comes mto flower 
about ten days earlier than D. Meadia. 
"D. M. lancifoliuxu (lance-leaved).* f.. pink or rose, yellow 
towards the base ; sepals and petals four each ; scapes lift, to 2ft. 
in height, supporting large umbels. Late spring. I. large, 6in. 
to lOin. long, or more, narrowly-spathulate, tapering towards the 
base. h. lift, to 2ft. Rocky Mountains, 1867. A very distinct 
plant, easily recognisable by its very large leaves. Syn. D. Jeffreyi 
(of gardens). (F. d. S. 1662.) 

Other forms are : albiJloruTn (white-flowered) (L. B. C. 1489) and 
lilacinum (lilac-flowered). 

DOG ROSE. See Rosa canina. 
BOG'S BANE. See Apocynum. 
DOG'S MERCURT. See Mercurialis perennis. 
DOG'S-TOOTH VIOLET. See Erythrouium. 
DOGWOOD. See Corntis. 
DOLABRIFORM. Hatchet-shaped. 
DOIiICHOS (from dolichos, long*; in reference to the 
len^h of the twining stems, which in some species extend 
to the tops of the loftiest trees). Ord. Leguminosce. A 
large genus of stove, greenhouse, or hardy herbs or sub- 
shrubs. Flowers solitary or clustered in the axils, or in 
stalked racemes. Leaves pinnately trifoliolate ; leaflets 
stipellate ; stipules acute. Stems usually twining. Very 
few species are grown in gardens. They are of easy 
culture. All are increased by seeds ; or cuttings of the 
perennials root readily under glass, in sand. 

D. bicontortus (twice-twisted). Jl. white and purple, disposed 
on long peduncles. Summer. _ l. trifoliate, on long petioles. 
Japan, 1869. Half-hardy climber. 

D. lignosus (woody).* Jl. rose-coloured, with a purplish keel ; 
umbellate. July, i., leaflets ovate, acute, smooth, glaucous 
beneath. Stem woody ; branches twining, rather villous. India, 
1776. " Greenhouse evergreen. (B. M. 380.) 

DOIiIpCARFUS (from doUos, deceitful, and harpos, 
a fruit ; fruits, though beautiful, are poisonous). Ord. 
Dilleniaceas. A genus of mostly climbing shrubs, from 
tropical America. There are about a score species, very 
few of which have been introduced to cultivation, or are 
worth growing. For culture, see Delima. 

D. Callnea (Calinea). Jl. white ; peduncles lateral, many- 
flowered. April, fr. a small fleshy shining berry. I. oblong, 
acuminated, quite entire. Guiana, 1822. Stove climber. (A. G. 221.) 

DOIiLINERA. See Desmoditini. 

DOIUBEYA (named in honour of Joseph Dombey, a 
French botanist of the eighteenth century ; he travelled in 
Peru and Chili as the . companion of Ruiz and Pavon). 
Ord. StercuUaceoB. Ornamental stove evergreen trees 
or shrubs. Flowers axillary or terminal, in few or densely- 
flowered cymes. - There are nearly thirty species, all 
natives of Africa or the Mascarene Islands. They thrive 
in a compost of sandy loam and turfy peat. Cuttings 
of nearly firm young shoots will root in sand, if placed 
under a glass, and in bottom heat, in April. 

D. acntangnla (acute-angled). Jl. red, large, in dichotomous 
crowded corymbs. I. smooth, cordate, acuminate, with three 
to five incised shallow, broad, or deep narrow, palmate lobes. 
h. 10ft. Mauritius, 1820. A low tree or shrub. Syn. D. angu- 
lata. (B. M. 2905 represents a variety in which the leaves are 
not at all lobed.) 

D. angnlata (angled). A synonym of D. aeutangula. 

D. Burgessise (Mrs. Burgess's).* Jl. large, with spreading white 
petals, marked at their bases with a pleasing bright rosy tint, 
which also extends up the veins into the centre ; disposed in large 
corymbose clusters. Au^^ust to December. I. bright green, 
pubescent, from 6in. to 9m. long. A. 10ft. South Africa, 1865. 
(B. M. 5487.) 

D. ferruginea (rusty-leaved). <?. white, h. 15ft. Mauritiusi 
1815. 

D. IHastersil (Masters's).* Jl. white, fragrant ; peduncles axillary, 
bearing simple or sub-compound corymbs. L cordate - ovate, 
velvety. Tropical Africa, 1867. (B. M. 5639.) 

D. viliumiflora (Guelder-rose-flowered), d. white, about lin. 
across, borne in terminal corymbose heads, 5in. in. diameter 
February. I. large, cordate, thrce-lobed. h. 15f.. Comorin 
Islands, 1850. (B. M. 4568.) 

DONDIa. a. synonym of HaccLuetia (which see). 
DONDISZA. A f^Tionym of Flectronia (which see). 



DOODIA (named after Samuel Doody, a. London 
apothecary and botanist). Ord. Filices. A small genus 
of greenhouse ferns. Fronds pinnate or pinnatifid. In- 
volucres membranous, the same shape as the sorus. Sori 
oblong or slightly curved, superficial, placed in one or 
more rows, paraUel with, and between, the midribs and 
margins of the pinnae. For culture, see Perns. 

D. aspera (rough).''^ sti. 2in. to 4in. long, erect, asperous. 

fronds 6in. to 18in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, 
with numerous spreading linear pinnae on each side, which are 
lin. to 2in. long, ^in. broad; margin strongly serrated, base 
dilated, sori oblong, in one or two rows. Temperate Australia, 
1808. D. a. corynibifera is a very pretty form, having the apex 
of the fronds densely crested. 

D. blechnoides (Blechnum-Iike). sti. Sin. to 4in. long, erect. 
fronds lift, long, 6in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, with numerous 
spreading linear pinnae on each side, which are about Sin. long 
and iin. broad, with sharply serrated margins and dilated bases. 
New South Wales, 1835. In the true type of this species, the 
upper pinnee are connected, the lower ones shorter and free, not 
dwindling down to auricles, which, Mr. Baker notes, is the case 
with the plant grown under this name. 

D. caudata (taUed). sti. 4in. to 6in. long, slender, smooth. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, lanceolate, with 
numerous spreading linear jjinnse on each side, which are about 
lin. long ; frond often terminated by a long entire point. Aus- 
tralia, Ac, 1820. 

D. c. confiliens (confluent), fronds long, narrow, linear, upper 
part undivided, sinuato-pinnatifid in the lower part, with short 
rounded lobes. New Caledonia. Syn. D. linearis. 

D. dives (Dives), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, slender, erect, smooth, 
scaly towards the base, sterile fronds Ift. long, Sin. to Sin. 
broad, oblong-lanceolate, with numerous spreading oblong-linear 
pinnae on each side, which are 2in. to Sin. long, iin. oroad ; 
margin undulated and serrated, fertile fronds longer, with narrow 
linear pinnae, sori linear-oblong. Ceylon. 

D. linearis (linear). A synonym of D. caudata conjluens. 

D. lunulata (crescent-shaped). A synonym of D. media. 

D. media (middle).* sti. 4in. to 6in. long, erect, smooth, fronds 
lit. to lift, long, l^in. to 4in. broad, lanceolate, with numerous 
spreading linear pinnse on each side, which are lin. to 2in. long, 
and about ^in. broad ; margin toothed, the upper ones dilated and 
connected at the base, those below the middle free and cordate, 
the lower ones gradually diminishing, sori short, oblong, distant. 
Syn. J), lunulata. There are several varieties, among which the 
following may be named : 

D. m. duriuscnla (rather hard), fronds firm, caudate ; central 
pinnae about Jin. long, oblong, obtuse, sori one-serial, six to ten 
jugate. New Caledonia. 

D. m. Kuntbiana (Kunth's). fronds moderately firm ; central 
pinnse close, bluntish, sharply toothed, sori one-serial. Sand- 
wich Islands, 



DOOSflC PAI.ni. 



Hyphssue thebaica. 



DOREMA (from dorema, a gift; in reference to its 
production of gum-ammoniac). Ord. VmhelliferoB. A 
genus containing two species of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, natives of Persia and Beloochistan. They are of 
easy culture in ordinary garden soil. Increased readily 
by seeds. 

D. Ammoniacnm (Ammoniac). Gum Ammoniac. JL white • 
umbels proliferous, racemose ; peduncles terete, woolly. June.' 
I. large, petiolate, somewhat bipinnate, 2ft. long ; lower leaflets 
distinct ; superior ones confluent, deeply pinnatifid. h 7ft 
Persia, 1831. (B. M. PI. 130.) 

DOB.ONICUM (from Boronigi, the Arabic name). 
Leopard's Bane. Including Aronicwm. Obd. Oompositce. 
A genus containing about a dozen species of mostly dwarf, 
early-flowering, hardy herbaceous perennials, natives of 
Europe and temperate Asia. Flower-heads yellow; in- 
volucral bracts in two or three series, nearly equal; 
disk-florets perfect, pappus hairs in many series; ray 
usually female only, destitute of pappus, or with from 
one to three hairs. Leaves alternate; radical ones pe- 
tioled; cauline ones distant, often amplexicaul. They are 
of very easy culture in ordinary garden soil. Propa- 
gated by divisions. 

D. altalcum (Altaic).* ;E.-ftm(foyeUow. July. 2. toothed, obovate 
amplexicaul ; radical ones obovate-spathulate, narrowed into the 
stalk, h. 1ft. Sibena, 1783. 

D, austriacum (Austrian).* A-fteaeis yellow, large; stems one to 
five-flowered. Spring. I. dentate ; radical ones cordate, stalked • 
lower stem ones ovate-spathulate, abruptly narrowed at the base ' 
upper ones lanceolate, cordate, amplexicaul. h. 1ft. to lift' 
Europe, 1816. Plant somewhat hairy. 
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Fig. 677. Flowering Branches op Doronicum caucasicum. 

D. oancasicum (Caucasian).* ^.-^a(25 yellow, nearly 2m. across, 
solitary, terminal, axillary. Spring, i., cauline ones ovate, 
pointed, with a broad clamping base, margins toothed ; radical 
ones reniform, margins deeply toothed. A. Ht. Europe, Asia. 
See Fig. 677. (B. M. 3143.) 

D. Coluninss (Columna's). Jl.-h^ads yellow, large. Spring. I. 
toothed, pubescent ; radical ones stalked, almost kidney-shaped ; 
lower cauline ones auricled ; middle ones cordate-spathulate ; 
upper ones ovate-lanceolate, amplexicaul. h. 1ft. to IJft. Europe, 
1824. 

S, Pardalituiobes.* Great Leopard's Bane. Jl.-?tea<it yellow, 
generally three to five on each stem. Spnng. I. cordate, 
toothed ; radical ones on long stalks, cordate ; stem ones few, 
ovate ; upper ones sessile, amplexicaul. A. IJft. to 3ft. Europe. 
This species is reputed to be poisonous. (Sy. En. B. 762.) 

D. plantaglneiun (Plantain), fl.-heads yellow, usually solitary, 
and terminal. Spring. I. toothed ; lower ones stalked, ovate, or 
slightly cordate ; the rest sessile, except the lowest, which has 
a winged stalk, and half embraces the stem. h. 2ft. 
to 3ft. Western Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 762.) 

D. p. excelsum (tall).* ^.-heads yellow, as in the type, 
but larger, Sin. to 4in. in diameter; ray achenes gla- 
brous, without pappus. March to October. Z., radical 
ones on long petioles, rather roughly hairy ; stem ones 
amplexicaul, broadly cordate-ovate, acute, coarsely 
toothed. Stem stout, sparsely hispid, furrowed, simple, 
or with one or two branches, h. oft., or more. A very 
elegant plant, more robust than the type. (G. C. n. s., 
XX. 297.) 

DORSAL. On the back ; or growing on the 
back. 

DOKSTENIA (named after Theodore Dorsten, 
a German botanist, bom 1492, died 1552). Oed. 
XJrticacew. Very curious plants, of neat compact 
habit, and easily cultivated in a moderately damp 
stove. The flowers are on a flattened leaf-like 
receptacle, and are green and inconspicuous. Some of the 
species have elegantly cut leaves; whilst those of others 
are decorated with silver markings. Increased by di- 
visions, made before active growth commences; or by 
seeds, Sown on a hotbed, about March or April. 

D arsentata (silvery).* I. elliptic, or oblong-lanceolate, 3in. to 
5in &ng, dark green at the margins, and having a broad silvery 
central band, which is irregularly extended towards the margin of 
the leaf. South Brazil, 1869. It is of erect habit, with a downy 
purplish stem. (B. M. 5795.) 

D Bowniaimi(Bowmann's). I. lanceolate, 3in. to Sin. long, lin. to 
IJin. broad, acute, obscurely toothed, bright green and smooth 



Dorsteniai — continued. 

above, variegated with a white border to the midrib and lower 
half of the principal veins. Receptacle round, irregularly lobed, 
purple beneath. Stems about 6in. high, leafy. Bio Janeiro, 1872. 
(Eel. B. 303.) 

D. maculata (spotted). I. deep green, blotched with white, sub- 
radical, springs from a creeping rhizome, long-stalked, cordate 
at the base, hastate ; margin crenate-dentate ; receptacle quad- 
rate, green. Mexico, 1863. (I. H. 362.) 

D. Mannil (Mann's).* Jl., receptacle on the stem at the scars of 
old leaves ; peduncles orbicular, about lln, in diameter, green, 
pubescent on the back, very convex ; margin with ten to fifteen 
slender, stiff, unequal processes ; peduncle Jin. long ; surface of 
receptacle nearly smooth. November. I. rather membranous, 
elliptic or obovate, acute, narrowed at the small obtuse or sub- 
cordate base, dark green, pale beneath, obscurely sinuate- 
toothed, or quite entire, glabrous, but opaque on both sides. 
Stem 6in. to lOin. high, terete, rather flexuous, erect, somewhat 
swollen at the scars of the fallen leaves, densely tomentose. 
h. 1ft. West tropical Africa, 1863. A very singular plant. 
(B. M. 6908.) 

D. tubicina (Peziza-flowered). Jl. numerous ; scapes about 
equal in length with the petioles, terminated by a Peziza, or 
>vine-glas3.shaped receptacle, whose margin is incurved and 
crenated with granulated scales ; anthers purplish, two-lobed. 
August, i!. slightly pubescent, cordate-oblong, denticulate at 
the margin, reticulato-venose, petiolated ; petiole about as long 
as the leaf. Boot large in proportion to the size of the plant, 
woody, sub-fusiform, descending, truncated or prasmorse, power- 
fully aromatic, h. Sin. Tiinidad, 1817. A very rare and curious 
plant. (B. M. 2804.) 

DORTANTHIiS (from dory, a spear, and anthos, a 
flower; the flower-stem is from 12ft. to 20ft. high, like 




Fig. 078. DORYANTHES EXCELSA. 
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Doryanthes — contmMed. 
the handle of a spear, bearing flowers on the top). Obd. 
AmarylVldacem, A genua of extremely beautiful ama- 
ryllids, requiring greenhouse culture, similar to Dasylirion, 
Fourcroya, &o. They thrive best in a compost of loam 
and leaf soil, in equal parts. Propagated from suckers, 
which should be placed in small pots, and grown on, 
repotting into larger sizes as becomes necessary. A 
considerable size of plant has to be attained before 
flowers are produced. 

D. excelsa (tall).* fi. very brilliant scarlet, each as large as the 
common white Lily, disposed in a globose head at the top of 
the bracteate stem, the base of which is surrounded by leaves. 
Summer. I. numerous, long, lanceolate, h. 8ft. to 16tt. New 
South Wales, 1800. See Fig. 678. (B. M. 1685.) 

D. Palmeri (Palmer's).* Jl. red, with the centre lighter, large, 
funnel-shaped; spike pyramidal, 1ft. to ipt. high, and lOin. to 
12in. broad, many-flowered, clothed with leafy bracts. I. in a 
dense tuft, broad-lanceolate, each about 6ft. long by 6in. in 
breadth, p:i'acefully arching, h. 8ft. to 16ft. Queensland, 1874. 
This is a very handsome species. (B. M. 6665.) 

SOBiyCmUm (the old Greek name of a species 
of Convolvuhis, from dory^ a spear). Including Bon- 
jeania. Oed. Leguminosce. A genus of about half-a-dozen 
species of elegant hardy herbs or sub-shrubs. Flowers 
capitate or sub-umbellate, usually numerous. Leaves 
trifoliate, with the stipules in the form of the leaflets. 
All are of the easiest culture in rather dry soil, and are 
readily increased by seeds. 

D. berbaceum (herbaceous). Ji. white ; heads on long peduncles. 
July. Z., leaflets and stipules obovate, obtuse. Stem herbaceous, 
erect, h. lift. South Europe, 1802. 
D. liirsutnm (hairy). /. whitish, or pale red, large; heads 
many-flowered. July. I. sessile ; leaflets ovate, lanceolate or 
obovate. Stem erect, suffruticose. h. 1ft. to 2ft. South Surope, 
1683. Plant clothed with hoary tomentum. (B. M. 336, under 
name of Lotus rectus.) 
D. latifoUmn (broad - leaved). Jl. white ; peduncles many 
flowered, bracteate towards the apex. June. I. sessile ; leaflets 
and stipules obovate and mucronulate. Stem erect, sub-shrubby. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. East Europe, 1818. Plant pilose. 
D. rectum (upright), d. rose-coloured, small ; peduncles bract- 
less, many-flowered. June. I. petiolate ; leaflets obovate, mu- 
cronate. Stem erect, shrubby, h. 2ft. South Europe, 1640. 
Plant villous. 
D. siifflruticosuin (sub-shrubby).* fi. white, with a reddish 
keel ; heads of flowers on long pedimcles. June. I., leaflets 
and stipules oblong-lanceolate, acute. Stem shrubby, h. 2ft. 
to 3ft. South Europe, 1640. (S. F. G. 760, under name of Lotus 
Dffrycnvwm.) 

DOKYOFTEBIS. Included under Pteris. 

SOSSIITIA (named in honour of E. F. Dossin, a Bel- 
gian botanist). The only species in this genus is a small 
terrestrial orchid, nearly allied to AncectocMlus, but 
differing in the boat-shaped process of the column, as 
well as in the absence of a bearded fringe to the lower 
part of the lip. 

D. marmorata (marbled)* is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work under the name of Anoectochilus Lourii. 
Syn. CJwirosiylis TnarTmrrata. (F. d.,S. 370.) 

SOUBIii: FIiOWEBS. (generally speaking, the 
epithet Double is applied to flowers of very varied 
structural conformation. The most common conditions 
rendering a flower Double, in the popular acceptation of 
the term, are substitutions of petals or petal-like bodies 
for stamens and pistils, one or both. Another very 
common mode of Doubling is brought about by a real or 
apparent augmentation in the number of petals, as by 
multiplication, fission, &c. Double Flowers are often of 
much more value, from a purely horticultural standpoint, 
than single ones. The protective floral organs — the calyx 
and coroUa — frequently wither quickly after fertilisation 
has taken place, whilst in those flowers in which the 
organs of reproduction have been metamorphosed into 
petaloid bodies, they remain, as a rule, in full beauty a 
much longer time. The predisposing causes of Doubling 
seem very different in various plants. In some, it may 
be brought about by an excess of nuinrition ; in others, by 
a process akin to starvation. In some oases, as in the 
common Kerria ja/ponica, for example, there is a natural 



Double Flowers — continued. 
tendency for the flowers to become Double under culti- 
vation. Single-flowered plants have been imported which, 
in a few years, have altogether ceased to produce single 
flowers. For a very exhaustive account of the various 
kinds of Doubling, and their morphological signiflcance, 
the reader is referred to one of the Bay Society's publi- 
cations, "Vegetable Teratology," by Dr. M. T. Masters. 
The means adopted by some- successful growers to obtain 
Double Stocks will be described under Stocks. 

DOUBLT-SERKATED. Twice serrated. 

SOUG'IjASIA (named in honour of D. Douglas, a 
very zealous botanist and coUeotor in North-west America; 
he came to an untimely end in the Sandwich Islands). 
Ord. Primulacecs. A genus of foirr species of little hardy 
evergreen plants, allied to Androsace. They form admir- 
able subjects for alpine situations. A compost of peat 
and loam is the best soil for them. Propagated by 
seeds. In Europe, the genus is represented by D. Vi- 
taUana, already mentioned in this work under its more 
generally accepted name, Androsace Vitaliana. The other 
three species belong to Arctic North America. 

D. nivalis (snowy).* Jl. pink, sub-umbellate, on long peduncles. 
April. I. linear, obtuse, sub-amplexicaul, closely hairy. Branches 
rigid, hoarv, sub-verticillate. A. 3in. Rocky Mountains, 1827 
(B. E. 1886.) 



DOUH FALm. 8 
DOVB FLOWER. 



HyphEBiie thebaica. 
iee Feristeria elata. 



SOWIT. A term applied to soft, short hairs, like 
down. 

DOWNHTG-IA (named in honour of A. J. Downing, 
a promoter of horticulture). Syn. Clintonia, under which 
generic name the two species below-mentioned are gene- 
rally included, but erroneously so. Obd. Gampanulaceae. 
Very ornamental annuals. Flowers bilabiate. Leaves small, 
linear-lanceolate. They are used with great effect in 
summer flower-gardening, and but little care is necessary 
to insure success. Seeds should be sown in a spent hot- 
bed, in March, thinned out, so as to give the plants room, 
and kept growing till May, when they may be transferred 
to the open border. D. pulchella is especially pretty for 
hanging baskets. 

D. elegans (elegant).* Jl. blue, having a large white streak on the 
base, solitary, axillary, sessile. Summer. Z. sessile, ovate, three- 
veined, h. 6in. North-west America, 1827. (B. B. 1241.) 

D. pnlcbella (fair).* Jl. rich blue, with yellowish eyes ; upper 
segments of corolla ovate, acute, divaricate ; middle segment of 
lower lip longest. Summer. I. obtuse, h. 6in. California, &c., 
1827. SVN. OUntoniapulchella. (B. R. 1909.) 

SRABA (Greek name used by Diosoorides, from drabe, 
acrid; referring to the taste of the leaves). Whitlow 
Grass. Including Petrocallis. Oed. Cruciferce. More 
than 150 species have been described; but it is probable 
that not more tha,n half that number are really distinct. 
Perennial or annual branched herbs, which are some- 
times tufted, sometimes elongated, smooth or pilose, or 
usually velvety from soft branched hairs. Flowers white 
or golden, rarely pink or purple ; racemes terminal ; 
pedicels filiform, braotless. Leaves linear, oblong or 
ovate, entire or toothed. 

" Amongst the spring - flowering alpines," says Mr. 
Biobinson, "the genus Draba must always take an im- 
portant position. In addition to the brilliant golden 
colour of the flowers, of one section of the genus, the 
plants are characterised by a dwarf compact habit, and by 
much neatness in the arrangement of the bristly ciliated 
hairs, which not unfrequently become bifurcate ; thus 
the attractive appearance in the matter of colour is 
enhanced, on a closer inspection, by the beauty of form 
and detail. In another section, we find white to be the 
predominant colour ; and though in many cases the flowers 
are small, still, in the mass, filling up a nook or crevice 
in a rookwork, and contrasted with the dark green leaves. 
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they become very effective. They should be placed in 
the sunnieBt aspect on a rockery ; the more effeotnally 
the plants are matured by the autumn sun, the more 
freely will they return these favours by an abundant 
bloom in early spring." 

The perennials may be propagated by dividing at 
the roots ; the annuals or biennials by seeds, which should 
be sown in ordinary garden soil, in the open border, in 
spring. Many of the strictly annual species may be 
made biennial by sowing seeds too late to allow the 
plants, to flower the first season. Perennials, except 
where otherwise stated. 

D, alzoldes (Aizooa-like).* Jl. yellow ; scapes naked, smooth ; 
stamens about the length of the petals. March. I. lanceolate- 
linear, keeled, ciliated, h. 2in. to 3in. Europe (South Wales). 
(Sy. En. B. 138.) 

D. Aizoon fAlzoon).* Jl. bright yellow; scapes naked, villous. 
April. I. linear, acutish, keeled, stifif, cUiated. h. 3in. Moun- 
tams of Western Europe, 1819. SrN. D. cilmris. 

D. alplna (alpine).* ft. golden-yellow, a little smaller than those 
of D. aizoidss; scapes naked, pubescent. April. I. lanceolate, 
flat, pilose, with branched hairs, h. Sin. Northern Europe, 1816. 

1>. aurea (golden), ft. yellow ; petals obovate, blunt, clawed. 
May. I. oblong-linear, acute, entire, pubescent. Stem leafy, 
somewhat branched, velvety, h. bin. Greenland, 1824. Biennial. 
(B. M. 2931.) 

D. bruuiifolia (Brunia-leaved). ft. yellow ; petals twice the 
length of the calyx and stamens ; scapes naked, pubescent. 
June. I. linear, somewhat keeled, ciliated, acute, loosely rosulate. 
h. 4in. Caucasus, 1825. Plant loosely tufted. (R. G. 780.) 

D. ciliarls (hair-fringed). A synonym of D. Aizoon. 

D. cinerea (grey), fl. white. Early spring. I. oblong-linear, 
^tire ; stem leaves five or six, entire, scattered. Stera- leafy, 
somewhat pubescent, h. Sin, to 6in. Siberia, 1820. Biennial. 

D. cuspidata (cuspidate), ft. yellow; scapes naked, villous. 
Spring. I. linear, acutish, keeled, ciliated, h. Sin. Tauria, 1821. 
Closely allied to D. Aizoon. 

D. glacialls (icy).* ft. bright golden-yellow; scapes naked, 
covered with starry pubescence. May. I. Imear- lanceolate, 
entire, hispid with stellate hairs, h. 2in. Siberia, 1826. Closely 
aUied to Z>. aizoides, but differing from it in having a few- 
flowered stem, and pedicels which are shorter than the pod. 

D. lapponica (Lapland), ft. white ; scapes naked, very smooth. 
May. I. lanceolate, quite entire, rather pilose, h. 2in, or Sin. 
Alps of Lapland, 1824. 




Draba — continued, 

D. Sauterl (Sauter's). ft. yellow; scapes smooth. Spring I. 
spathulate, stiff, ciliated, h. 4in. Switzerland. 

D. trldentata (three-toothed), ft. yellow ; scapes naked, smooth. 
August. (. obovate, narrowed at the base into the petiole, three- 
toothed at the apex, hairy. A. Sin. Caucasus, 1838. 

D. vlolaoea (violet).* ft. deep violet-purple. I. opposite, ovate, 
downy. Stem sutfruticose, branched, diffuse, h. 6in. to 12in. 
Quito Andes, 1867. 

DBiAC2!NA (from dralcaina, a female dragon; the 
inspissated juice becomes a powder, like dragon's blood). 
Stn. Pleomele. Okd. LiliacecB. A. genus of about thirty- 
five species of ornamental stove foliage plants, which are 
widely dispersed over the tropics. Flowers generally 
fascicled in panicles, in a few species in dense sessile heads 
or oblong spikes. The differences between Cordyline and 
Draccena (the two genera having been much confused in 
gardens) reside principally in the fruits, &c. The flowers 
of Dracaena are generally larger than those of Cordyline, 
and the cells of the ovary in the latter genus contain 
many ovules, whilst in Draccena they generally contain 
but one. 

Propagation. Dracaenas, and the large group of plants 
grown as such, but which properly belong to the genus 
GordAjline, are easily and rapidly increased by cutting 
up the stems of old plants, in pieces lin. or 2in. long, 
and placing them, at any season, in cocoa-nut fibre, or 
light soil, in the bottom heat of a propagating house. 
The tops of the plants will strike as cuttings, and the 
fleshy base of the stem may also be occasionally re- 
moved, and utilised for propagation. Young plants are 
soon obtained from the latter, and from almost every 



Fig. 679. Draba Mawii. 

D. MawU (Maw's).* ft. white, fin. in diameter ; sepals very con- 
cave, bristly at the back, green, tipped with red-brown ; petals 
three times as large as the sepals, obovate - cuneate, retuse, 
spreading, quite white. Spring. I. linear-oblong, obtuse, shining; 
margin pectinate, with rigid incurved or spreading bristles ; 
under sm-faoe with a prominent midrib. Spain, 1873. An ex- 
cellent rock plant, forming low densely - tufted bright -green 
patches. -See Fig. 679. (B. M. 6185.) 

D. nivalis (snowy).* ft. white ; scapes naked or one-leaved, 
smooth. April. I. oblong-linear, ciliated, and somewhat pilose. 
h. lin, or 2in, Arctic Europe, 1820, Habit more compact than 
D. lapponica. 

D DVrenaica (Pyrenean). Rook Beauty, ft. at first white, 
«ftp?warrts chanrine to purple; scapes naked. May. I. cvaie\- 
form pS^ate?"^reilobe'd. ^. 2in. to 3in. Mountains of South 
Europe. SYN, PetrocalUs pyrenaica. (B. M. 713.) 




FIG. 680. DRACffiNA CONCINNA. 
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DracsBua — continued. 
eye of the firm wood that hag been out in pieces and 
inserted. 

Cultivation. Although the class of plants under notice 
belong essentially to the stove, they will keep in good 
condition in a greenhouse in summer. Many are also well 
adapted for room or table decoration, particularly those 
with recurved narrow leaves. Useful sizes for such pur- 
poses may soon be obtained, if stove treatment, with 
plenty of light, be given. A compost of loam and lumpy 
peat, in equal proportions, with the addition of a little 
charcoal, will suit them admirably. Dracaenas or Cor- 
dylines require but a moderate amount of pot room. 



Dracseua — contimned,. 

D. arliorea (tree-like), rt. greenish, Jin. long. May. I. dense, 
sessile, lorate, 141t. to 3lt. long, 2in. to 3in. wide in middle. 
h. 40tt. Northern Guinea, 1800. 

D. cernua (drooping). A synonym of D. rejlexa. 

D, concinna (neat).* I. nan-ow, of a sombre green, with purplish- 
red margins ; the contracted stalk-like base is also green, with a 
slight purplish tinge, h. 5ft. Mauritius, 1870. A veryuseful 
neat-growing species, with a dwarf, compact habit. See Fig. 680. 
(B. G. 1864, 441.) 

D. cjrUndrica (cylindrical). A. white, small ; spike cylindrical, 
sessile, terminating the stem. I. linear-lanceolate, or obovate- 
lanceolate, bright green, spreading. Stem erect, undivided. 
h. 5£t. West tropical Africa. (B. M. 5846.) 

D. Draco (Dragon).* Dragon-tree. Jl. greenish - white, very 
small, fovmiug into a large panicle. I. lanceolate-Unear, entire. 




Pig. 681. Dracena Goldieana. 



in comparison to the size of plant that may be obtained. 
Pots Sin. or 6in. in diameter are large enough for useful 
decorative subjects 1ft. or lift, high ; and such plants 
may be potted on into proportionately larger sizes if re- 
quired for exhibition or for large specimens. Plenty 
of heat and moisture are requisite when the plants are 
young, to enooniage a vigorous, quick growth. It is not 
advisable, however, to syringe too much in winter, as 
the water, lodging in the axils of the leaves, is, at 
that season, liable to prove injurious. Exposure of the 
plants to plenty of light is requisite for obtaining the 
highest development of colour in their leaves. See also 
Cordyline. 



glaucous, disposed in a crowded head. Stem arboreous, simple, or 
divided at the top, and, when old, becoming much branched, 
each branch being terminated by a head of leaves, h. 40ft. 
Canary Islands, 1640. This very line species is much more 
graceful and elegant when in a young state than when it becomes 
old. It can be used very effectively in sub-tropical gardening, 
and may remain in the open from May to September, inclusive. 
There are few better ornaments for a conservatory than well- 
gi'own specimens of this plant. The famous Dragon-tree of 
Orotava measured 60ft. in height, and the stem was 15ft. in 
diameter. (B. M. 4571.) 

D. elllptloa (elliptic). Jl. greenish-yellow, rarely solitary, mostly 
in pedicellate fascicles of threes. March. I. generally spreading, 
petiolate, coriaceo-membranaceous, elliptical-lanceolate, glossy, 
acute and mucronate, closely marked with parallel longitudinal 
lines or strim, full green ; petiole grooved, dilated, and amplexi- 
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Dracaena — continued. 

caui at the base. Stem fruticose, 2ft. to 3ft. or more high, terete. 

h. 2ift. India, Java, &c. Syn. Sansamera javanica. There is a 

pretty variety, Tnaeulata (B, M. 4787), having its leaves spotted 

or blotched with yellow. 
D, l^agrans (fragrant), fi. very fragi-ant. April. I. lanceolate, 

lax. /i. 6ft. Tropical Africa, 1768. (B. M. 1081.) 
D. f. Iiindeni (Linden's).* I. deep Kveen, traversed their entire 

lengths by bands of creamy-whito and various shades of yellow ; 

elegantly recurved, lanceolate - acuminate. 1819. This plant 

forms a highly useful subject for decorative purposes. (I. H 

xxvii. 38*.) 

D. Goldieana (G oldie's).* fl. in a dense globose sessile head, 2in. 
in diameter, surrounded on the outside by a few reduced leaves ; 
perianth white, above lin. long, with lanceolate spreading seg- 
ments. I. cordate-ovate, acuminate, with a yellowish-green costa, 
marbled and irre§;ularly banded with dark green and silvery-grey 
in alternate straight or furcate bands. West tropical Africa, 
1872. A very magnificent ornamental foliage plant, of erect habit, 
and with closely-set, stalked, spreading leaves. See Fig. 681, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. (B. M. 6530.) 

D. margmata (bordered). I. ensiform, densely rosulate, 1ft. to 
IJft. lon^ by 3in. broad, spreading, ri^id, green, margined and 
veined with red. Trunk 4it. to 5ft. high, lin. thick, branched. 
Madagascar. 

D, pbrynioides (Phrynium-like).* I. broadly ovate, acuminate, 
coriaceous, 6in. to Sin. long, exclusive of the petiole ; upper 
surface very dark gTeen, profusely spotted with pale yellow ; 
under surface paler. Fernando Po, 1863. A very pretty dwarf 
growing plant, requiring plenty of heat and moisture to culti- 
vate it to perfection. (B. M. 5352.) 

D. reflexa (reflexed). JL greenish-yellow, nearly lin. long, very 
numerous, disposed in a handsome branching raceme, l. oblan- 
ceolate. A. 12ft. to 15ft. Mauritius, 1819. Syn. JO. cemua. 

D. Saposchnlkowl (Saposchnikow's). fl. whitish. Spring, 
ft. 10ft. 1870. A tree-like species, of branching habit, and dis- 
tinct character. Native country unknown. 1870. (R. Gr. 705.) 

I}, Smithll (Smith's), fl. in crowded fascicles in the axils of 
the panicle, and terminating short branchlets, sub - sessile ; 
perianth pale yellow, ^in. long. Winter or early spring. I. 3ft. 
to 4ft. long, forming a spreading rosette on the crown of the stem, 
slightly recurved, not waved, narrowly ensiform, broadest beyond 
the middle, acuminate, bright green, striated ; midrib indistinct 
above, very strong and prominent beneath. Stem slender, 15ft. 
high, hitherto quite unbranched, cylindric, almost smooth. 
Tropical Africa, 1850. This species is closely allied to D. fragrans. 
(B. M. 6169.) 

D. BUrculosa maculata (spotted sucker).* /. pale yellowish, 
small, disposed in a lax globose corymb. I. green, with yellow 
spots, lanceolate. Old Calabar, 1867. A pretty slender shrub. 
(B. M. 5662.) 

D, umbraculifera (umbrella-bearing). I. 2ft. to 3ft. long, about 
lin. wide, dark green, very closely set, horizontal, with toe ends 
slightly recurved, giving it the appearance of a table top or 
umbrella. A. lOtt. Mauritius, 1778. A very peculia.r and distinct 
species. (L. B. C. 289.) 

Many other plants, usually known as Dracasnas, will be found 
described under the genus Cordyllne. 

SBACOCEFHAIiTTlVt (from drakon, a dragon, and 
kephale, a head ; in reference to the ringent corollas). 
Dragon's Head. Oed. Labiates. A genus of about 
thirty species of perennial or annual herbs, natiyea of 
Evirope and extra-tropical Asia. Whorls many-flowered, 
axillary or approximate into a terminal spike; bracts 
usually foliaoeons ; ooroUa generally large, with a very 
wide throat and a bilabiate limb. Leaves entire, dentate 
or paknatifid. Very showy border plants, when in flower. 
All are hardy, and delight in a cool situation. The pnren- 
nial species are readily increased by divisions of the root, 
or by cuttings of the young shoots, in April or May; the 
annuals, by seeds, sown in the open, in April. Perennials, 
except where otherwise stated. 

D. altalense (Altaian).* Ji. blue, nearly 2in. long ; whorls dis- 
posed in oblong spikes, which are 2in. to 3in. long; floral leaves 
orbicular, pilose. July, i., radical ones on lon§ petioles, oblong, 
obtuse, crenated, cordate at the base ; caulme ones shortly 
petiolate, ovate. Stems erect, h. 6in. to Sin. Siberia, 1759. 
See Fig. 682. SYN. D. ffrandiflorum. (E. G. 855.) 

D. argnnense (Argun), fl. blue, pubescent ; whorls sub-spicate. 
July. I. linear-lanceolate, quite entire, glabrous, nearly sessile. 
Stems erect, h. lit. to lift. Dahuria, 1822: (L. B. C. 797.) 

D. austriacum (Austrian).* fl. blue, over IJin. long ; whorls 
somewhat interruptedly spicate, six to ten-flowered ; floral leaves 
hispid. July. t. three to flve-cleft; segments linear, with 
revolute edges. Stems erect, rather pilose, h. lift. Europe, 
1597. 

D. csanescens (hoary). A synonym of Lallemantia canescena. 



IDracocephalum — continued. 
D. grandlflornm (large-flowered). A synonym of Z>. altamvse 
D. Moldavlca (Moldavian), fl blue or white, with a very 
wide throat ; whorls distinct, disposed in long racemes ; floral 
leaves narrower. July. I. petiolate, lanceolate, deeply crenated. 
Stem erect, branched, h. 1ft. to lift. Eastern Siberia, 1596 
Annual. 
D. nutans (nodding), fl. blue ; whorls distinct, many-flowered, 
disposed in long nutant racemes ; floral leaves oblong-lanceo- 
late. July. I. petiolate, ovate, crenated. Stems erect, h. 1ft. 
Eastern Russia, 1731. (B. R. 841.) 

D, peregrinum (diffuse).* fl. blue ; inflorescence about lift, long; 
whorls distinct, few-flowered, secund ; floral leaves quite entire. 
July. I. quite glabrous, on short petioles, lanceolate, mostly 
few-toothed. Branches ascending. Siberia, 1759. Plant decum- 
bent. (B. M. 1084.) 

D. Ruprechtli (Ruprecht's). /. rosy-purple or lilac, about lin. 
long, disposed in axillary clusters. I. ovate-lanceolate, variously 
incised and toothed, ft. lift. Turkestan, 1880. Of a very dwarf, 
neat habit. (R. G. 1013.) 




Fig. 682. DRACOCEPHALUM ALTAIENSE, showing Habit and 
Single Flower. 

D. Kuyschlanum (Ruysoh's). fl. purplish, lin. long ; whorls 
approximate, sub-spicate, generally six-flowered. June. I. linear- 
lanceolate, quite entire, lin. to liin. long, nearly sessile, with 
revolute edges, having young ones in the axils. Stems erect, 
flnely pubescent, h. 2ft. Europe, 1699. 

D, R* Japonicum (Japanese).* fl. white ; central lobe of corolla 
with a blue border and white spots, ft. 2ft. Japan, 1879. A 
very fine plant, and an improvement on the typical species. 

D. speciosum (showy).* fl. pinkish-blue ; lip with darker spots ; 
whorls two to four, dense, sub-secund. June, i., radical ones 
on long petioles, broadly heart-shaped ; cauline ones few, shortly 
petiolate ; all ^vl•inkled and green on both surfaces, and pubescent 
beneath, ft. lift. Himalaya, 1877. (B. M. 6281.) 

SBACONTIUIHC (Greek name applied by Hippocrates 
to another plant, a diminutive of drakon, a dragon; in 
reference to its spots and streaks being like those on 
serpents). Dragon. Oed. Aroidem (Araceoe). Stove plants, 
more remarkable than beautiful or ornamental. Elowers 
foetid, hermaphrodite, in a sessile spadix with a hooded 
spathe. Leaves stalked, pedate. Ehizome thick, fleshy. 
There are about six species, aU natives of tropical America. 
For cultivation, see Amorphophallus. 

D. albostipes (white-stalked). I. solitary, tripartite ; divisions 
winged, and bearing irregularly dichotomous leaflets of a bright 
green colour ; stalk or petiole tall, stout, scabrous at the base, 
tapering upwards, of a greyish- white, with distinct blotches of a 
darkish brown running round them in in-egular bands, h. 3ft. 
Antioquia, 1877. 

D. annulatum (ringed). I. of a bright green, tripartite, each 
division laterally branched on one side ; petiole stoutish, erect, 
dull umber-brown, mottled in irregular rings with pale brown and 
whitish-brown markings, ft. 3ft. Antioqma, 1877. 

D. asperum (rough).* fl., spathe purplish-brown, erect, boat- 
shaped ; spadix erect, cylindrical, about 2in. long. I. pedately 
divided into three (or five) main subdivisions, usually solitary, but 
sometimes two, spreading horizontally, 3ft. to 4ft. across; ulti- 
mate segments oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire ; petiole 5ft. 
to 6ft. high, as thick as a man's thumb at the base gradually 
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tapering upwards, with wavy bands or blotches of a purplish 
colour, mottled with white. 1859. Syns. D. datum (G. C. 1B70, 
344) and ArnorpliophaUlts nivosus. (Ref. B. 282.) 

D. Carder! (Carder's).* I. tripartite ; divisions often twice dicho- 
tomous, with oblong segments and an irregularly-winged rachis ; 
petiole tall, erect, slightly asperous near the base, of a dull flesh- 
colour, and freely banded with irregular blotchy rings of an 
umber-brown hue, the flesh-colour predominating, h. 3ft. An- 
tioquia, 1877. (B. M. 6523.) 

D. elattun (tall). A synonym of D. asperum. 

I>. gigas (giant). Jl., spathe bluish-brown outside, brownish- 
red within, about 2ffc. long, supported on a scape 3ft. long. I. 
solitary, broad, trichotomously divided, supra-decompound, nearly 
4ft. long; ultimate divisions confluently pinnatifid ; petiole yellow, 
beautifully barred and striped with purple, h. 10ft. Nicaragua, 
1869. SYN. Godwinia gigas. (B. M. 6048.) 

D. polyphyllum (many -leaved). Ji. , inflorescence api)earing after 
the entire decay of the foliage ; spathe upon first opening emitting 
an abominable foetor. The plant figured in B. R. 700 flowered 
in December. I. supra-decompound, pedate. h. 2ft. India, 1759. 
A very singular species. (B. R. 700.) 

DKACOFHYLIiTTM (from drakon, a dragon, and 
phyllon, a leaf; in reference to the leaves resembling 
those of Bracwna Draco). Including Sphenotoma. Oed. 
Epacridew. A genus of about twenty-five species of 
greenhouse slirubs or small trees, of which eleven are from 
New Zealand, five from New Caledonia, and" the rest from 
extra-tropical Australia. Spikes or racemes terminal, 
simple, or compound. Leaves imbricate, cucuUate at the 
base, and haK-sheathing. For culture, see Andersonia. 

D. capitatum (round-headed).* /. pure white, in terminal heads, 
very delicate ; bracts two, at the base of the calyx ; corolla salver- 
shaped ; limb of five spreading, very obtuse, segments ; mouth 
contracted. Summer, I. ensiform-lanceolate, pungent, dark 
green, tipped with red and somewhat spreading on the stem ; 
paler-coloured, smaller, and close-pressed upon the branches. 
h. 1ft. to 14ft. West Australia. A very pretty plant. (B. M. 
3624.) 

D, gracile (slender).* Jl. snow-white, collected in terminal, ovate, 
compact heads, sweet-scented, especially in the evening ; calyx 
two-bracted, sessile, green, five-leaved ; corolla saucer -shaped ; 
limb five-cleft ; peduncles clothed with closely-adpressed, erect, 
sheathing leaves or bracts. June. I. lanceolate, recurved, sheath- 
ing the stem at their base, mucronidate and sub-pungent, collected 
at the extremities of the sterile branches into green globular 
heads. Branches straggling. West Australia, 1826. A handsome, 
but low, straggling shrub. (B. M. 2678.) 

D. secundum (side-flowering), fi. white ; corolla tubularly funnel- 
shaped. April. A. 1ft. to 2ft. New South Wales, 1823. (B. M. 
3264.) 

SBiACOFIS. This genus is now included under 
Kudbeckia (whicli see). 

DBACUNCUIiUS (diminutive of draco, from dralcon, 
a dragon ; the petioles, &o., being marked like the skin of a 
snake). Okd. Aroideai (Araceai). A genus of two or three 
species, nearly allied to Arv/m, from which it principally 
differs in the upper portion of the spathe being flat and 
not convolute. Leaves pedately divided. Stems spotted. 
Rhizomes tuberous. The species most commonly met 
with in gardens is D. vulgaris (often called Dragon), 
already described in this work as Arum Dracuncnlus 
(which see).^ The other two, which are much less fre- 
quently seen, are D. canariensis and D. creticus. 



SKAGON. 



Bracontinm, and Bracunculns. 



DRAGON'S BLOOD. The Pragon's Blood of com- 
merce is a resin used in medicine as a colouring agent, 
and in plasters and tooth-powders. It is furnished by 
Calamus Draco, and is imported into this country from 
Eastern Sumatra, Southern Borneo, &c. The resin covers 
the scales of the fruit with a thin coat, and is obtained by 
shaking the fruits or beating them in a sack, then melting 
in the sun or in boiling water, and afterwards moulding into 
lumps, balls, or sticks. The name Dragon's Blood is also 
given to resins yielded by Dracaena Draco in the Canary 
Islands, by Dracoma cinnabarina in Socotra, and also by 
Pterocarpus Draco. 



DRAGON'S HEAD. 
DBAGON-TBEIi. 8 



See Dracocephalum. 
Draceeua Draco. 



DBAINING. Efficient Drainage is one of the most 
important points in connection with the cultivation of 
garden crops. No plant will succeed in an undrained 
soil, which soon becomes sour and water-logged, either 
in a pot or elsewhere. Placing crocks or other porous 
material in pots, in such a manner as to allow of the free 
passage of superfluous water from the plants, for a con- 
siderable tinje, if necessary, cannot be too carefully prac- 
tised. In Draining the whole or any part of a garden, 
a few important conditions will have to' be considered. 
First, it should be known whether there is an accumula- 
tion of land water near enough the surface to cause 
injury, or if it is the surface water only that will need 
to be conducted away. This will depend a great deal on 
the tenacity of the soil. Land, somewhat light on the 
surface, with a gravelly sub-soil, will generally be suffi- 
ciently porous underneath to allow all such water to pass 
away naturally without Drains, excepting those required 
for the walks. Heavy soils, with a sub-soil of clay, 
require an efficient system of Drainage to render them fit 
for the cultivation of fruit-trees or any garden crops. 
Water collecting underneath the surface is the greatest 
evil. If this be removed, the surface water will naturally 
follow, and must, of necessity, be succeeded each time by 
fresh air. A main Drain, large enough to receive and 
conduct the water from all the branches along its course, 
should be first inserted. A means of outlet lower than any 
part of the land to be Drained, is necessary, and the' main 
should proceed in a tolerably straight line from the highest 
point to this, with an equal gradient throughout. The 
branches may be arranged at right angles, at distances 
of 15ft. to 20ft. apart, according to the quantity of water 
that accumulates, or the nature of the soil. Pipes 3in., 
or even 2in., iu diameter, will generally be large enough ; 
their position should be fixed beforehand, and sockets 
inserted in the main for their reception. Tools specially 
employed for Draining are the best, being made long and 
narrow, to admit of digging trenches deep without being 
wide. A main Drain-pipe, 6in. in diameter, will conduct 
away a large quantity of water, and this, with its outlet, 
should be sufficiently deep to allow a fall for all the 
branches connected. The requisite depth for Drains 
varies with different soils, 3ft. to 4ft. from the surface 
being that generaUy adopted. Glazed and common pipes 
are both largely used. The former are the most expensive, 
but are very strong, and best suited for mains. These 
should be fitted together closely, and, if laid near trees, 
the joints cemented, to prevent roots from entering 
and eventually choking them. Draining, to be effective 
in its results, must be systematically carried out, and 
each pipe inserted firmly in its proper position. A cover- 
ing of stones, broken bricks, or similar material, placed 
over them before filling in the soil, will greatly assist the 
percolation of water. Some persons prefer laying the 
main and branches at the same time, thus finishing all 
as they proceed. This is immaterial, if all the levels 
have been previously properly obtained. It is, however, 
safest to insert the main Drain first, as 0. failure in its 
action will cause the whole to be useless. In either 
case, the work should be commenced at the highest point 
from the outlet, afterwards proceeding with a regular 
fall towards it. An ordinary spirit level, fixed in a long 
straight-edge, will indicate at once the fall in that 
distance, supposing the Drain is not too deep to admit 
of the bubble being seen. Where the ground is nearly 
flat, the spirit level is frequently used on each pipe; 
and, on the other hand, where the incline is certain, 
the fall may be easily seen by the eye. 

DBAK.a:A (named in honour of Miss Drake, botanical 
artist for the " Botanical Register "). Obd. Orchidem. 
A genus comprising three species of extremely curious 
Australian greenhouse terrestrial orchids. D. ekistica 
bears a solitary flower, resembling an insect suspended in 
the air, and moving with every breeze; the stalk sup. 
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Draksaa — continued. 
porting same ia slender, and about IJft. long. D. ciliata 
and D. irritahilis have several flowers on a stem. They 
thrive in a compost of peat, loam, and rough sand. Pro- 
pagated by divisions. 

DRAWING, or DRAWN. A term applied to 
plants whose growth has been unnaturally hastened by 
overcrowding, or being placed too far from the glass. 
Soft-wooded plants, or young shoots, often become Drawn 
in consequence of insufficient air and light, or an excess 
of heat and moisture. Such a condition is always to be 
avoided, as solidity of growth is impossible, and weak- 
ness in the plant follows as a matter of course. 

DREFANOCARFUS (from drepanon, a sickle, and 
karpos, a fruit; in reference to the form of the pods, 
which are falcate). Sickle-pod. Oed. Leguminosce. A 
genus comprising eight species of ornamental stove ever- 
green shrubs, all of which are natives of tropical America, 
and one of West tropical Africa also. They thrive best in 
a peat and loam conipost. Cuttings of nearly ripe shoots, 
intact, root in sand, if placed under a glass, in bottom 
heat. 

D. lunatus (half-moon-podcled). fl. white ; panicles terminal, 
ferruginous. I. impari-pinnate, with usually from live to nine 
nearly opposite oval-oblong leaflets ; spines stipular, hooked. 
h. 6ft. to 10ft. Tropical America and Western Africa, 1792. 

DRESSING. A term applied both to the renovation 
by digging, and the incorporation of manure for en- 
riching, the ground. Top-dressing is the operation of 
spreading manure, &c., over the surface, whilst the plant 
or crop ia in a growing condition. 

DRIZiIiING, A term applied to the plan of sowing 
small seeds in the open ground, in drills or shallow 
trenches usually made with a hoe. The ground should 
first be raked rather fine, and a line laid the required 
distance, and strained tight. The workman must then 
walk on the ground and make a trench nest the line 
with the end of the hoe-blade. The depth may be regu- 
lated according to the size of the seed or the sorts. 
This method, for economy in seed sowing, is much 
superior to any other; for not only can the quantity at 
command be distributed more evenly, and the necessity 
of severely thinning the young plants thereby obviated, 
but weeding can be performed with every facility. Drills 
should be parallel to each other, and uniform in depth 
and distance apart. 

DRIMIA (from drimys, acrid ; the juice of the roots 
is so acrid aa to cause inflammation when applied to the 
skin). Stns. Idothea and Idothearia. Obu. Liliacem. A 
genus of greenhouse bulbous plants. They require a 
mixture of sandy loam and leaf mould, or peat soil, and, 
when not in a growing state, water should be almost 
entirely withheld. There are over a dozen species, all 
natives of tropical and Southern Africa; the few in cul- 
tivation are rarely met with, except in botanic gardens. 
None of them can fairly be called showy plants. 

DRIMIOFSIS (from Drimia, and opsis, resemblance). 
Oed. Liliacece. A genus of about half-a-dozen species of 
little-known greenhouse bulbous plants, not unlike Drimia, 
and requiring similar treatment. The flowers are usually 
greenish-white. The following species are most worthy 
of cultivation : 

D. Klrkll(Dr. Kirk's).* Jl., perianth white, Jin. long; segments 
oblong, obtuse, slightly cucullate at the tip ; raceme 3in. to 4in. 
long, the upper flowers crowded ; those of the lower half looser, 
many of the uppermost abortive ; scape terete, 1ft. or more long. 
July. I. contemporary with the flowers, lanceolate, 1ft. long, 
acute, narrowed to the base, pale green on the upper surface, with 
large irregular blotches of dark green, still paler beneath. Bulb 
globose l^in. in diameter, with thin whitish truncate tunics. 
%. 9in. 'Zanzibar, 1871. A very curious plant. (B. M. 6276.) 
D. maculata (spotted). Jl. twelve to twenty, a few of the lowest 
often lax and abortive ; perianth at first milk-white, but changing 
to greenish-white as it matures ; scape terete, 8in. to 12in. long. 
I cordate-ovate, fleshy-herbaceous, acute, the upper surface bright 
green, blotched with deeper green. Bulb globose, the upper half 



Driiuiopsis — continued. 

emergent and sqnamose. h. 9in. to 1ft. Cape Colony, 1851. An 
ornamental and interesting plant, flowering freely when grown in 
a warm and airy greenhouse, and kept near the light. (Eef. B. iii. 

DRimTS (from drimys, acrid, or drimytes, sharp- 
ness ; referring to the taste of bark). Stn. Wintera. 
Ord. Magnoliacece. A genus of five species, one of which 
is South American, two Australasian, and one each from 
New Zealand and Borneo. Fine evergreen half-hardy 
trees, with aromatic bark, and axillary and terminal 
flowers. D. Winteri is the species most frequently seen in 
cultivation. It grows very freely, but requires a little 
management in the training, and the long branches wiU 
need cutting back. It has been found to succeed out of 
doors when planted in sandy loam against a wall, if the 
winters are not severe. Propagated by cuttings, made 
of half-ripened shoots, inserted under a glass, in a cold 
frame. 

D. aromatica (aromatic). Jl. white, pink, dicecious ; sepals three, 
very concave: petals six, in two rings, or occasionally eight. 
April, fr, globose, sub-dldymous. I. oblong, gradually tapering 
at base along the petiole, light gieen, distinctly marked with 
transparent dots, veinless on the under side. h. 9ft. to 12ft. 
Tasmania, 1843. Every part of the plant is highly aromatic 
and pungent to the taste. The fruit is occasionally used as 
pepper. (B. R. 1845, 43, under name of Tatmiamiia aromatica.) 

I>. Winteri (Winter's).* Ji. milk-white, Hn. or more across, 
with a Jasmine-like perfume : petals eight to twelve ; peduncles 
almost simple, aggregate, divided into elongated pedicels, t. 
oblong, obtuse ; under surface glaucous, h. 25ft. South America, 
1827. Syn. Wintera aromatica. (B. M. 48JCI.) 

DRIMTSFERMUM. A synonym of Fhaleria. 



DROFWORT. 



Spiraea Filipendula. 



DROSERA (from droseros, dewy; the plants appear 
as if covered with dew, in consequence of being beset with 
glandular hairs). Sundew. Oed. Droseracece. A genus 
of about a hundred species of annual or perennial glandular 
(very rarely glabrous) herbs, sometimes bulbous. They are 
small-growing, but very beautiful, plants, of insectivorous 
notoriety. Some of the species, too, are climbers. Dro- 
seras are scattered over most parts of the world, and 
usually prefer marshy places. Some, however — several Aus- 
tralian kinds especially — grow in the driest ground, where 
their bulbous roots remain dormant for the greater part of 
the year, reviving with the first rains. Flowers in scor- 
pioid revolute cymes, rarely solitary. Leaves ornamented 
with reddish irritable glandular hairs, discharging from 
their apices a drop of viscid acrid fluid. They are of easy 
culture, and the majority of those in cultivation thrive 
well in a compost of living sphagnum and a little peat. 
Plenty of drainage is essential, and the pots in which they 
are grown should be stood in a pan of water. Thorough 
exposure to the light is also important. Propagated, by 
seeds, which should be sown so soon -after gathering as 
possible. D. binata, which is, of the exotic species, mostly 
grown, was formerly increased by the tedious method of 
sub-divisions of the crowns. It is now found, however, 
that roots taken from strong plants, and cut into pieces 
of iin. or lin. in length, will serve the purpose admirably. 
These are laid on the surface of shallow earthenware 
pans, in sandy peat soil, and covered about -^in. deep with 
the same material. They are then placed under a bell 
glass, and transferred to a damp, warm propagating 
house. In the course of a fortnight, sweDings begin 
to appear on the surface of the detached roots, which 
increase in length till they reach the top of the soil. 
This generally takes place about five weeks after being 
put in. When about 2in. or so in height, they are 
separated, and put into small pots, in similar soil to 
that into which the roots were originally placed, with 
the addition of some chopped sphagnum. If carefully 
attended to, they soon make excellent plants. All the 
species (even the British ones, which, as a matter of 
course, are perfectly hardy) do well treated as green- 
house plants. 
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Srosera — continued. 




FiG, 683. FLOWEltS A.ND i.EAF OF BROSERA FILIFORMIS. 

D. binata (twin-leaved).* Jl. pure white, large ; raceme dicho- 
tomous. June to September. I. all radical, on long footstalks, 
deeply parted with two linear lobes, h. 6in. Australia, 1823. 
Plant steraless. Syn. X>. dwhotoma (of gardens). (B. M. 3082.) 
Perennial. 

D. capensis (Cape). Ji. purple ; scape rather ascending, somewhat 
hairy, longer than the leaves. June, July. I. sub-radical, oblong- 
linear, obtuse, tapering at the base ; footstalks glabrous, shorter 




Fig. 684. Drosera rotundifolia. 



Drosera — continued. 

than the limbs of the leaves, h. bin. Cape of Good Hope, 1875. 
Perennial. (B. M. 6583.) 

D. dicbotoma (dichotomous). A synonym of D. hinata. 

D. flliformis (thread-formed).* fi. purple, large ; scapes erect, 
hardly equal in length to the leaves. June to August, l. filiform, 
very long, from a bulb-like base or corm ; footstalks woolly at the 
base, much shorter than the leaves, h. 1ft. North America, 
1811. See Fig. 683. (B. M. 3540.) Perennial. 

D, lunata (crescent-leaved), fi. yellow ; racemes lateral, few- 
flowered ; sepals ovate, acute, beset with glandular hairs on the 
margins. July and August. I., radical ones roundish-reniform ; 
cauline ones scattered, stalked, moon-shaped, peltate. Stem 
erect, glabrous, h. 6;n. Nepaul. A very beautiful annual plant, 
rarely seen in cultivation. 

D. pauciflora (few-flowered), fi. white; scapes beset with 
glandular hairs, one or two-flowered. July, August. I. ovate- 
oblong, tapering at the base. h. 3in. Cape of Good Hope, 1821. 
Perennial. 

D, peltata (peltate).* fi. pink, racemose. I. spaced along an 
elongated, stem, forming minute flattened cups with the foot^ 
stalks attached, not to one margin, but to the bottom ; the inner 
surface and the edges of the cups are studded with tentacles, 
ft. 1ft. Australia.' Annual. (G. C. n. s., xix. 436.) There are two 
varieties of this species : foUosa, with white flowers ; and graciU, 
with pink. 

D. rotundifolia (round-leaved).* fi. white ; scapes erect, four or 
five times higher than the leaves. July, August. I. orbicular ; 
footstalks hairy, longer than the limb. The whole disk of the leaf, 
but especially its margin, is beset with red inflexed hairs, 
ft. 4in. Northern hemisphere (Britain). Annual. See Fig. 684. 
Other native species are : anglica and intermedia. 

D. spathulata (spathulate-leaved-).* fi. purple, almost sessile, 
disposed in short racemes ; scape glandular at the top, as well as 
the calyces. July. I. oblong-s^athulate, tapering somewhat into 
the footstalk, h. Sin. Australia, 1861. Perennial. (G. C. n. s., 
xvi. 852.) 

D. Whittakeri (Whittaker's). il. white. Australia, 1862. A very 
rare species, much resembling D. spathulata in habit, but more 
erect. It is a deciduous form, and requires a long rest. Before 
starting into new gi-owth, it must be taken out of the old soil and 
repotted. Perennial. 

!DKOSEBrAC£iE. An order containing six genera 

and upwards of a hundred species, closely allied to Saxi- 
frages. Perennial and annual glandular herbs, rarely 
shrubby below. Sepals four to eight, persistent ; petals 
four to eight ; stamens four to twenty. Leaves variable, 
radical and rosulate, or cauline and alternate, circinate 
in bud, stipulate. Most of the species are found inhabiting 
marshy places. Illustrative genera are : DioncEa, Drosera, 
and Drosophyllv/m. 

SROSOFHTJj^LTTM (from drosos^ dew, and phylloUf 
a leaf ; in allusion to the leaves being beset with stipi- 
tate glands, appearing like dew). Oed. DroseraceoB. A 
remarkable and very pretty sub - shrubby greenhouse 
plant, thriving in a light sandy loam. Propagated 
by seed. It should he kept somewhat dry, and no 
shading vrill be needed. 

D. lusitanicum (Portuguese).* fi. yellow, large, disposed in a 
corymb at the. top of a leafy stem, which attains 1ft. in height. 
Summer. I. elongate, linear, attenuated, circinate and revolute 
in vernation. Stem thick, woody, 2in. to 3in. high, at the top of 
which are the leaves. Spain, Portugal, and Africa, 1869. This 
—one of the most singular plants of the European florar— 
inhabits sandy shores and dry rocks by the sea and inland. 
The nature of the glandular hairs is different from that of the 
Droseras ; their ri^d pedicels not being endowed with the motive 
power of the British and other species of the genus just men- 
tioned. "A still more anomalous character is to be found in 
the way the leaves are developed in the bud, being circinate and 
revolute, not involute, as in our Droseras, in ferns, cycads, and 
other plants ; and of this mode of development Drosophylliem 
is, in so far as I know, the only example in the vegetable king- 
dom *' (J. D. Hooker). (B. M. 5796.) 



DRUMIVEOirDIA. 



Mitella. 



DRUFACEJE. Formerly regarded as a distinct 
natural order, but now as a section of Rosacece, The 
principal characters relied on to distinguish it reside in 
the fruit, which is a drupe, with a hard endocarp. 

B9UFE. A succulent or fleshy fruit, consisting of 
a hard-shelled seed, as in Olive, Plum, and Cherry. 

DRTAITDRA (named after Jonas Dryander, a dis- 
tinguisbed Swedish botanist; born 1748, died 1810). Ord, 
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Dryandra — continued. 
ProteacecB. A genus of about fifty species of handsome 
greenhouse evergreen shrubs, allied to Banhsia, from 
which genus it is readily distinguished by the involucre, 
by the flat, or nearly flat, receptacle, and by the fruit. 
All are confined to Western extra - tropical Australia. 
They are very rarely seen in cultivation, notwithstanding 
their great beauty. For culture, see Banksla. 

D. armata (armed).* Jl.-heads yellow, tenuinal, closely sur- 
rounded by floral leaves longer than the flowers; involucre 
broadly ovoid or almost globular, 3iri. lon^; bracts at first 
villous, at length becoming glabrous ; perianth above lin. long, 
more or less villous ; limb narrow, obtuse. I. 2in. to Sin. long, 
deeply pinnatifid with lanceolate or triangular pungent-pointed 
lobes, very rigid, flat or undulate, reticulately veined, and some- 
times slightly tomentose beneath. Young branches tomentose. 
/i. 2ft. to«t. 1803. Syji. D. favom. (B. M. 3236.) 

D. Meclmlfolia (Blechnum-leaved). A synonym of Z>. pteridi- 
folia. 

D. falcata (falcate). This closely resembles D. armata in foliage 
and inflorescence, but may be distinguished from that species 
by the glabrous perianth limb. Young branches usually tomen- 
tose and hirsute, with spreading hairs, h. 4ft. to 5ft. Syn. 
Hemiclidia Baxteri (under which name it is figured in B. R. 
1455). ^ 

D. favosa (honeycombed). A synonym of D. armata. 

D. nervosa (nerved). A synonym of D. pteridifoUa. 

D. nivea (snowy).* Z., upper side deep green, snowy- white beneath, 
4in. to Sin. long, linear, pinnate, divided almost or quite to 
the midrib into numerous regular triangular segments. It. 2ft. 
to 3ft. 1805. A very ornamental foliage plant. 

D. pluinosa (feathery).* I. dark green on the upper side, pure 
white beneath, dense, linear-elongate, pinnatifid, 5in. to lOin. 
long and about iin. broad, k. 3ft. 1803. A remarkably elegant 
plant for table decoration when in a young state, 

D. pteridifolia (Pteris-leaved).* fi,-heads yoiloyf, large, terminal, 
closely surrounded by long floral leaves ; involucre hemispherical ; 
bracts densely villous, the outer ones ovate, the inner ones lanceo- 
late ; perianth silky or loosely villous with long hairs. I. pin- 
nately divided almost or quite to the midrib into numerous linear 
or lanceolate straight or falcate segments, gin. to l>^in. or even 
2in. long, often distant, but usually dilated at the base and 
frequently confiuent, all with recurved or revolute margins, more 
or less tomentose underneath. Stems very short and thick, 
densely tomentose and villous. A. lift. Syns. D. blechnifolia 
and J), nervosa (B. M. 3063). (B. M. 3500.) 

D. seneciifolia (Senecio-leaved). I. deep gTeen above, greyish- 
white beneath, linear, pinnatifid, 3in. to 4in. long ; lobes very 
small, triangular, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Very desirable. 

DRITAS (mythologioal ; from Dryades, or nymphs of 
the Oaks ; the leaves bear some resemblance to those 
of the Oak). Okd. RosacecB. A genus containing a couple 
of species of elegant dwarf hardy shrubby plants, natives 
of cold and Arctic regions of the Northern hemisphere. 
Mowers white or yellow, large. Leaves simple, petiolate, 
oblong, entire, crenate or sub-pinnatifid ; margins recurved, 
shining above, downy beneath. They are of easy culture 
in a moist peat soil. Propagated by cuttings, by divisions, 
or from seed. 

D. Drummondl (Drummond's).* Jl. golden-yellow, about lin. 
across ; calyx covered with blackish glandidar hairs. June. I. 
elliptic, rather attenuated at the base, deeply crenated, clothed 
with white tomentum beneath and on the scape. Nortli 
America, 1800. A rare evergreen trailer. (B. M. 2972.) 

D, octopetala (eight - petalled).* Mountain Avena. fl. white 
with yellow stamens, about lin. or more across, solitary on erect 
peduncles. June. I. obovate or sub-cordate, crenately serrated, 
white and downy beneath. Northern hemisphere (Britain). 
(Sy. En. B. 459.) 

DRYMODA (from drymodes, woody ; plants epi- 
phytal on branches of trees). Oed. Orchidece. A genus 
which contains — so far as is at present known — only the 
species described below. It is one of the smallest and 
most curious of orchids, and, until it flowered at Kew in 
1871, was only known by a drawing made by Griffiths 
in the Malayan Peninsula, in 1835. It grows in a warm 
house, on pieces of hard wood to which the bark remains 
attached. 

I>. picta (painted). Jl. solitary, surmounting a slender scape lin. 
to l^in. long, proceeding from the rhizome under the preceding- 
bulb ; fin. long from the dorsal sepal to the Hp, inclined or 
horizontal ; dorsal sepal small, acute, yellow-green ; lateral 
sepals yellow-green, with dull purple bands forming wings at the 
apex of a long, curved, green, purple-spotted atipe, which projects 



Drysuoda — continued. 

from the base of the column ; the latter furnished with two long 
yellow purple-spotted wings. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, discoid, 
dull green, with a minute central mammilla from which springs a 
very deciduous leaf. Moulmein, 1871. (B. M. SSO'l.) 

BKYMOGIiOSSUM (from drymos, a wood, and 
glosswntj u, tongue ; alluding to the place of growth and 
the form of the fronds). Wood Tongue Fern. Ord. 
Filices. A genus of small creeping stove ferns. Fronds 
dimorphous, Sori as in Toenitis. For culture, see 
Ferns. 

D. carnosum (fleshy), rhiz. wide-creeping, filiform, fronds, 
barren ones sub-orbicular or elliptical, lin. to 2in. long, fin. 
broad ; fertile ones linear-spathulate, 2in. to 3in. long, ^in. broad, 
both narrowed to the base, sori in a line midway between the 
edge and midrib ; when young, covered with stalked peltate 
scales. East Himalayas. 

I>. c. subcordatum (sub-cordate). A variety having smaller 
fronds (the barren ones roundish, sub-sessile), thinner texture, 
and the sori nearer the midrib. China and Japan. 

D. piloselloides (Pilosella-like). rhiz. filiform, creeping, fronds, 
barren ones roundish, ^in. to 2in. long, ^in. to 3in. broad; fertile 
ones linear-oblong, 2in. to 4in. long, |in. to Jin. broad ; both 
are narrowed to the base, sori in a broad continuous sub- 
marginal line ; the capsules mixed with stellate paraphyses. 
East Indies, &c., 1828. (H. G. F. 46.) 

D. rigidum (rigid), fronds, barren ones lin. 'to IJin. long, 
half as broad, obovate, entire, with thickened edges, on firm 
erect stems lin. long; the fertile ones 4in. to 5in. long, iin. 
broad, narrowed into a stem about as long as itself, sori in a 
deep groove between the broad midrib and edge. Borneo. 

DRYMOXIA (from drymos^ an Oak wood, in allusion 
to the plant growing on trees in woods), Obd. Gesne- 
raceoe. Stove prostrate radicant shrubs, or climbing upon 
trees. Flowers whitish or yellowish, on short axillary 
peduncles, often solitary. Leaves opposite, serrated, 
petiolate. There are about fourteen species, all natives 
of the tropical parts of the "Western hemisphere. For 
culture, see Besleria. 

D, bicolor (two-coloured). Jl. purple ; calyx large, green ; limb 
of corolla sharply serrulated. I. oblong, acuminated at both 
ends, hairy, toothed. West Indies, 1806. Climbing shrub. 
(B. R. 1838, 4.) 

D. marmorata (spotted).* Jl. creamy - white^ axillary, fim- 
briated. Z. large, opposite, 6in. long by 3iin, wide, dark green, 
with the convex portions between the veins of a glistening-grey ; 
margin crenate ; under surface purplish ; petioles long, reddish. 
Guiana (?). An erect-growing species, with obscurely tetragonal 
stems. (B. M. 6763.) 

D, punctata (spotted - flowered). /. yellow, violet. May. 
Guatemala, 1843. Evergreen climber. (B. M. 4089.) 

D. Turialvse (Turialva).* Jl. white, large, pendulous ; lower lobe 
toothed and lip-like ; calyx of a dull red colour ; racemes axil- 
lary. I. broadly ovate, buUate, of a beautiful metallic shade, 
Veragua, 1870. A tall sub-shrubby plant. (I. H. 1869, 603.) 

BKYMOFHLOISUS (from drumos, wood, and pMoios^ 
bark; application not stated). Okd. PaVmece. A genus 
of about a dozen species of unarmed stove palms, with 
■ slender ringed trunks, natives of New Guinea, tropical 
Australia, and the Pacific Islands. Flowers moncecious, 
in branched panicles; spadices springing from the trunk 
below the crown of leaves. Leaves terminal, regularly 
pinnatisect; segments cuneate-oblong or linear. For 
culture, see Ftychosperma. 
D. olivsefonnis (Olive-formed). Jr. olive-shaped, reddish. I., 

segments cnneate-oblong, erose-dentate at the apex ; terminal one 

larger, fan-shaped. Stem 20ft. to 30ft. high, 3in. to 4in. thick. 

Moluccas. Syn. Ftychosperma Rumphii, 

D. eeramensis, D. Rumphii, and D, singaporensis are also in 
cultivation. 

BRYNAKIA. See Folypodmm. 

BRYOBALANOFS (from drys, a tree, halanos, an 
acorn, and ops, appearance ; in allusion to the 3pecies 
being a tree bearing acorn-like fruits). Camphor-tree. 
Ord. DipterocarpecB. A large resinous camphor-bearing 
stove evergreen tree, native of Sumatra, 

D. aromatlca (aromatic). Jl. yellow, in panicles. I. obtusely 
acuminated, elliptic, entire, coriaceous, shining, h. 100ft. This 
tree furnishes a liquid called Camphor OU, and a crystalline 
solid known as Sumatra Camphor. It is highly prized by the 
Chinese. 

DRYOFTERIS. See Xephrodium. 
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BRTOSTACHTUK. See Folypodinm. 

SR7FETES (from drypto, to lacerate; referring to 
its spiny nature). Okd. Huphorbiacem. A genus of about 
nine species of ornamental stove evergreen shrubs, 
natives of Brazil, the West Indies, and Florida. They 
thrive in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings root in 
sandy loam, if placed under a glass, in heat. 

D. crocea (saffron-coloured). Jl. orange. June. I. alternate, 
oval or elliptical, pointed, coriaceous. A. 6ft. West Indies, 
1820. Syn. Schceferia lateriflora. 

SRTFIS (the old Greek name used by Theophrastus, 
from drypto, to tear, on account of the leaves being 
armed with stiff spines). Oed. Oaryophyllece. A very 
pretty little herbaceous perennial, admirably adapted for 
ornamenting rookwork, where it becomes sufBrutieose, 
and produces an immense number of flowers. Increased 
either by cuttings, placed in sandy soil, under a hand 
glass ; or by seeds, sown in a light compost. When seed- 
lings are of sufficient size, they should be separated 
and planted on the top of rookwork, care being taken 
to keep them watered until fresh roots are emitted. 

D. spinosa (prickly).* fl. pale pink or white, corymbose ; bracts 
with three teeth on each side. June. Z. stiff, awl-shaped, some- 
what trigonal, mncronate. Stems at first procumbent, four- 
sided ; flowering stems erect. A. 6in. South Europe, &c., 1775. 
(B. M. 2216.) 

DRy-ROT. A name given to decayed timber, caused 
by different species of JPungi, which, under certain con- 
ditions, a.ttack woodwork in ships, houses, &o., penetrating 
the wood in all directions, and in many Instances doing 
irreparable damage before they are observed. Two of the 
principal species of Fungi causing Dry-rot are : MeruUus 
lacrymam.s, attacking wood in houses and other buildings ; 
Polyporus hyhridus, affecting oak-timber in ships. 

SUBOISIA (named after Louis Dubois, author of 
several botanical works). Obd. SolanaceoB. A small, 
glabrous, greenhouse tree. It thrives in sandy loam and 
peat. Cuttings strike readily under a bell glass. 

D. myoporoides (Myopormn-like). fi. white, in axillary clusters ; 
calyx two-lipped ; corolla funnel-shaped, the limb five-parted. 
Berry indehlscent. I. entire, h. 6ft. to 15ft. Kew South 
Wales, &c. 

STTBRETTIIiIA. A synonym of Filea. 

SUCEMEAT, or DUCKWEED. See Lemna. 



DUCK'S FOOT. 
DULCAMARA. 



See Fodopliyllum. 

See Solauiun. Dulcamara. 



DUMASIA (named in honour of M. Dumas, one of 
the editors of " AJnnales des Sciences Naturelles "). Okd. 
LegU7nino8€B. A genus of three species of ornamental 
greenhouse evergreen twiners. Flowers yellow, disposed 
in axillary racemes. Leaves pinnately trifoliolate, stipel- 
late. For culture, see Clitoria. 

D, Tillosa (villous). Jl. yellow; racemes axillary. August. I., 
leaflets ovate. Branches, petioles, peduncles, and leaves pubes- 
cent. Tropical Asia, &c., 1824. (B. B. 961.) 

DUMB CANE. See Dieffeubachia Seguine. 

DUMERIIiIA (of Lessing). A synonym of Ferezia. 

DUFERRTA. A synonym of Forana. 

DURAMEN. Heartwood. That part of the timber 
of a tree which becomes hardened by matter deposited in 
it. It is next the centre in Exogens, and next the circum- 
ference in Endogens. 

DURANTA (named in Hononr of Castor Dnrantes, 
a physician and botanist, who died in 1590). Oed. 
Verbenacece. A genus of four or five species of 
rather pretty free-flowering stove evergreen shrubs, with 
blue flowers. Probably the only one in cultivation is 
D. Plvmieri. All are natives of the Western hemi- 
sphere. Cuttings strike readily in heat, and should be 
inserted early in spring, and the young plants afterwards 
^rown on in a stove temperature, using for potting a 
compost of peat and loam in equal proportions. 



Durauta — cont'mued. 

D, Elllsia (Ellisia). A synonym of D. Plumieri. 

D. Plumieri (Plumier's).* fl. pretty blue, home in great pro- 
fusion in racemes towards the ends of the branches ; calyces 
in fruit twisted. August. I. oblong - lanceolate, acuminate. 
Branches spinose. h. 6ft. to 15ft. South America and the West 
Indies, before 1739. Syn. D. Mlisia. (B. M. 1769.) 

DURIO {Duryon is the name of the fruit in the 
Malay language, and comes from dury, a thorn ; alluding 
to the prickly fruit). Oed. Malvaceae. A large stove 
evergreen tree, the fruit of which is about the size of a 
man's head, and, by those who have overcome its civet 
odour and turpentine flavour, is ranked among the most 
delicious of Indian fruits. The only species of the genus 
thrives well in a compost of peat, loam, and leaf mould. 
Cuttings of firm young shoots root readily in spring, in 
sand, if placed under a glass, and in bottom heat. 

D. zlbethlnus (civet), fl. white. Z. oblong, acuminated, rounded 
at the base, of a lurid-silvery colour beneath, where they are 
covered with brownish scales, 'ft. 80ft. 1825. Native of Malaya 
and the Indian Archipelago. The fruit of this plant is used, when 
in a decomposed state, as a bait to trap the civet-cat ; hence the 
specific name. 



DUTRA. 



Datura. 



DUVAIiIA (named after H. A. Duval, of Paris, author 
of " Enumeratio Plantarum Succulentarum in Horto 
Alenoonio "). Okd. _ Asclepiadaceae. A genus of succu- 
lent Stapelia-like plants, all natives of South Africa. 
Corolla with the segments more or less replicate, and an 
elevated annulus (orb) on the disk; outer corona fiat, 
entire, pentagonal, disk-like ; inner corona of five small, 
entire, horizontal, ovoid, pointed, fleshy segments, some- 
what resembling a bird's head when viewed sideways. 
Those mentioned below are among the most distinct. 
Several species appear to have become quite lost to cul- 
tivation. 

D. Corderoyl (Corderoy's).* fl. olive-green, with darker tips, 
or dull reddish-Drown, l^in. to 2iu. in diameter ; lobes of corolla 
lanceolate-acuminate, f rmged with clavate mauve-purple hairs ; 
annulus clothed with soft hairs of the same colour. Branches 
sub-globose, crowded, flowering at their sides. (B. M. 6082.) 

D, elegans (elegant), fl. dark purple-brown, shining, small; 
corolla lobes ovate, shoi-tly acuminate, shortly pilose on the 
surface and ciliate with soft darlc purple hairs ; annulus only 
slightly raised, giving the flower a flat look. Branches oblong 
or ovoid, crowded, flowering at their sides. (B. M. 1148.) 1795. 

J>. Jacqulniana (Jacquin's). fl. dark purple-brown, opaque, 
small ; corolla lobes lanceolate, acute, strongly replicate, 
glabrous, but ciliate with simple or slightly clavate hairs. 
Branches oblong, crowded, flowering at their sides. 1802. 

jy, pollta (polished).* fl. three or four together, opening suc- 
cessively ; pedicels about lin. long, glabrous ; corolla lin. in 
diameter ; lobes ovate - acuminate, erect-spreading, a little re- 
curved at the apex, brownish-purple, very smooth and polished, 
the margins very slightly folded back and fringed towards their 
base with long purple vibratile, clavate, pui-ple hairs ; annulus 
minutely scabrid, paler than the lobes, and opaque ; outer 
corona chocolate-red, or dark purplish-red ; processes of inner 
corona dull orange. Summer. Stems and branches elongate, 
2in. to 3in. long, about iin. thick, somewhat clavate, more or 
less decumbent and rooting, glabrous, dull gi-een or pm-plish, 
six-angled ; angles obtuse, toothed. 1874. One of the finest 
plants of tha genus. (B. M. 6245.) 

DUVAUA (named in honour of M. Aug. Duvau, a 
French botanist, publisher of the original edition of 
Eichard's " Demonstrations botaniquea, ou analyse dn fruit 
eonsid&(S en giniial"). Oed. AnacardiacetB. Handsome 
half-hardy evergreen shrubs, with bright shining foliage. 
Flowers yellowish ; racemes axillary, short, many-flowered, 
solitary or fasciculated. Leaves simple, alternate, exsti- 
pulate. There are four species, natives of extra-tropical 
South America. They thrive in a dry and sandy soU 
and in a sheltered situation, having its surface sloping 
to the south. Cuttings, made of the ripe wood, root, if 
inserted under a bell glass, in gentle heat. 

D. dependens (hanging), fl. yellowish-white ; racemes axillary, 
scarcely exceedmg the leaves in length. June, July. Berries 
black. Z. mostly obovate, and very obtuse, or even emarginate, 
with scarcely any denticulations, h. 10ft. to IZft. 1790 
Usually grown as a wall shrub. (B. R. 1573.) 
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DiiTaua — continued. 

D. latlfolia (broad-leaved). Jl. greeniali-wliite ; racemes dense, 
the length of the leaves. June, July. Berries black. I. oblong, 
acute, coarsely toothed, so waved as to seem in some measure 
plicate, h. 6tt. to 12£t. 1826. (B. B. 1580.) 

D, ovata (ovate), fl. yellowish-white ; racemes a little longer than 
the leaves. June. Berries black. I. ovate, toothed, mostly 
acute at the tip, some obtuse, h. 5£t. to 10ft. 1825. (B. E. 
1568.) 

DWAIiE. See Atropa Belladonna. 

DWAIM* CTFBiESS. See Chamrocyparis. 

DWARF ELDER. See Sambucus Ebulus. 

DWARF FAN-FALM. A common name of Cha- 
mserops humilis (which see). 

DYCEIA (named after Prince Salm-Dyok, a German 
botanist, and author of a splendid work on succulent 
plants), Okd. Bromeliacece. A genua of greenhouse 
succulents, with elegant foliage and ornamental habit 
of growth, usually stemless. There are about half-a- 
dozen species, natives of Brazil. They are best grown 
with Agares, and thrive well in a mixture of two parts 
loam, and one part vegetable mould, to which a little 
sand may be added. Perfect drainage is essential, and 
water must be liberally applied during summer; but in 
winter, a very small quantity will suffice. Propagated 
by suckers. 

D. argentea (silvery).* I. long, rigid, rosulate, recurved, lying very 
close together, about 2ft. long, and rather less than lin. broad, 
tapering to a point, toothed at the edges ; both surfaces densely 
covered with white scales, and thus imparting a covering like 
hoar-frost. A rare species. 

D. brevifolla (short-leaved), ft. yellow ; spike about 1ft. long. 
I. about thirty in a dense rosette, the young ones of the centre 
erect, the outer ones recurved ; when fully mature, about 4in. 
long. 1869. (Ref. B. 236.) 

D. frlgida (cold). Jl. orange-yellow, very numerous, nearly lin. 
long ; spike branched, covered with pale down. February. I. 
tufted, linear-lanceolate, spine-toothed, recurved, 1ft. to 2ft. long. 
1877. Syn. Paurreiia/rigida. (B. M. 6294.) 

D. rarlflora (scattered-flowered). Jl. orange, in spikes, with 
appressed membranaceous bracts. Summer. I. radical, lanceo- 
late, pointed, narrow, rigid, recurved, greyish-green ; margin with 
distant spines, h. 2ft. 1832. In warm, sheltered situations of 
rockwork, this very interesting species may be found useful. 
(B. M. 34*9.) 

DYER'S GREENWEED. See Genista tinctoria. 

DYER'S ROCKET. See Reseda Luteola. 

DYER'S WEED. See Reseda Luteola. 

DYER'S YELLOW -WEED. See Reseda Lu- 
teola. 

DYFSIS (from dupto, to dip ; application not given). 
Oed. PaVmece. A genus of five or six species of un- 
armed dwarf stove palms, all natives of Madagascar. 
Flowers monoecious, in branched panicles. Males with 
membranous, orbicular sepals, and ovate, acute, valvate 
petals ; stamens six, the linear filaments connate at the 
base. Females smaller than the males, sub-globose, 
with membranous broadly imbricated sepals, and convo- 
lute imbricate petals. Spadices long, lax-flowered. Stems 
reed-like, surmounted by a crown of leaves, entire or 
bifid at the apex, or piimatiseot ; segments cleft, or 
prsemorsely dentate. The ' species in cultivation are : 
Hildebrandtii, madagascariensis, and pinnatifrons. 

DYSODA. A synonym of Serissa (which see). 

DYSODIA from dusodes, ill- smelling ; in allusion to 
the unpleasant odour of some of the species). Okd. Oom- 
positiB. A genus of about ten species of erect or diifuse, 
glabrous or pubescent herbs, natives of Mexico and 
Central America. Flower-heads heterogamous, radiate ; 
ray-florets female ; disk fertile ; involucre cylindrical, cam- 
panulate, or almost hemispherical, composed of one series 
of sub-equal, rigidly membranaceous bracts. Leaves op- 
posite or alternate, more or less pinnatifid. The species 
thrive in well-drained loamy soil, in greenhouse tempe- 
rature. Eeadily propagated by seeds, sown in spring ; 
by divifion of the roots ; or by cuttings. 



Dysodia — continued. 

D. grandlflora (large-flowered). ^Jl.-heads rich deep orange. 

I. opposite, ovate, acuminate, inciso-serrate. h. 1ft. to 2ft. A 

handsome perennial. Syns. Clomenocoma montana, Comaclinium 

aurantiacum. (B. M. 5310.) 
D. pubescens (pubescent). The correct name of the plant 

desciibed in this work as Bcehetu incana. 

E. In composition, this letter signifies without ; thus, 
ebracteate, without bracts. 

EARED. Auriculate ; having ears or appendages. 

EARIITA (from earinos, the spring; in reference to 
the time of fiowering). Okd. Oi'chidece. A genus of about 
six species of epiphytal orchids, from the Pacific Islands 
and New Zealand. They have small flowers, crowded into 
sessile heads ; the lateral sepals and foot of the column 
forming a chin. E. mucronata (sharp-pointed) and E. 
autumnalis (autumnal) are two greenhouse species, from 
New Zealand. For cultivation, see Oncidium. 

EARTH. See Soil. 

EARTHIITG-UF. A term used to represent the 
process of drawing the existing, or applying additional, 
soil in ridges round the stems of kitchen-garden crops, 
or other surface-rooting plants, requiring more space for 
the development of the leaves than for the roots. It is 
performed in this case in order to concentrate the soil 
where it is most required. Earthing-up round the stems 
of Celery and similar crops is practised mainly for the 
exclusion of light from the stems, and for the consequent 
blanching obtained. The plan is also frequently adopted 
in winter, for preserving the stems of plants from frost. 

EARTH NUT, or EARTH FEA. See Arachis 
hypog'sea. 

EARWIGS (Forficula auricularia). These very de- 
sljructive insects constitute an anomalous tribe, and are 
generally placed in the order Dermaptera. They are 
injurious, not only to many flowering plants, but also to 
ripe fruit. Amongst the latter, those most attacked are 
the Apricot and Peach. At certain times, Earwigs migrate 
from place to place in vast numbers ; and this fact is 
sufficient to account for their extreme abundance at one 
season, and their scarcity at another. In the common 




Fig. 685. Earwig. 

species (see Pig. 685), the beautiful wings are neatly folded 
under very short and truncate elytra; and at the end of 
the body are formidable forceps, for the purpose of folding 
and unfolding the large and fragile wings after, and pre- 
vious to, flight. The Earwig is comparatively small, 
measuring only some three-quarters of an inch. Unlike 
most other insects, the female, after laying her eggs, does 
not leave them, but actually broods over them, as a bird 
does over its eggs, and even sits on the young ones after 
hatching. Disliking moisture, these pests are more com- 
monly found in dry, hot positions than in damp ones. 
Among the young flower-heads of Chrysanthemums and 
Dahlias, and various other flowers, they commit great 
damage. There is no poisonous application that gives really 
good results ; consequently, traps must be resorted to. 

Traps. These are of numerous kinds, but for all prac- 
tical purposes the following wiU be found sufficient. Bean- 
stalks, or hollow stems of any suitable kind of plant, if cut 
into lengths of from 6in. to 9in., and placed amongst the 
infested plants, or in the branches of fruit-trees, wiU catch 
a large number. Flower-pots, partly filled with dry moss, 
and either inverted or laid on their sides, may also be 

3s 
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Earwigs — continued. 
used efEeotively. In all oases, the traps must be frequently 
examined, and the enemy shaken out into a vessel con- 
taining boiling water. 

EBEITACE2!. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
containing about six genera and some 250 species, natives, 
for the moat part, of warm regions. Flowers hermaphro- 
dite, or staminate and pistillate ; calyx three to seven- 
cleft, persistent; corolla three to seven-cleft. Leaves 
alternate, rarely opposite, entire, coriaceous, exstipulate. 
Some of the trees of this order furnish valuable timber, 
the heart-wood of several species consti- 
tuting the ebony of commerce. The best- 
known gepera are : Diospyros, Euclea, Maba, 
Boyena, and- Tetraclis. 

EBENTTS (from ehenos, ebony). Oed. 
Legvm/inosw. A genus of about eight species 
of elegant little herbs or sub-shrubs, chiefly 
confined to the Mediterranean region and 
Asia Minor, though one species is found as 
far east as Belooohistan. Flowers pink, in 
dense spikes or round heads j peduncles 
axillary or terminal. Leaves usually un- 
equally pinnate, made up of three to five 
pairs of lance-shaped leaflets, though in a 
few they are digitate or simple. For culture, &c., see 
Anthyllis. 

E. cretlca (Cretan), fl. reddish or purple, in ovate-cylindrical 
spikes; staminiferous tube elegantly striated. June, July. I. 
rarely trifoliate, usually impari-plnnate, with two pairs of leaflets 
and an odd sessile one ; leaflets oblong-liaear ; stipules connected, 
and therefore bifld at the apex and opposite the leaves, h. 1ft. 

' to 2ft. Candia, 1737. Shrubby species. Syn. Anthyllis eretica. 
(B. M. 1092.) 

E. plnnata (pinnate). A synonym of E. Sibtharpii, 

E. Sibthorpil (Sibthorp's).* fi. in spherical spikes; corolla 

Surplish, about equal in length to the calyx ; bracts three or four, 
road, ovate, appearing like an involucre at the base of each head 
of flowers. I. Impari-pmnate, with tour or five pairs of oblong- 
linear, mnoronate leaflets; stipules distinct, acuminate, bifld. 
Stem clothed with adpressed pubescence. Mounts Atlas and 
Parnassus. Herbaceous. SYN. E. pinnata. (S. F. G. 740.) 

EBEBMAIEBA. (named in honour of Karl Heinrich 
Ebermaier, 1767-1825, a German writer on medicinal 
plants). Ord. Accmthacece. A genus of about thirty 
species of stove herbs, widely distributed throughout 
the tropical regions of both hemispheres. They require 
similar treatment to Erauthemuia (which see). 

E. nitida (shining), fl. white. I. glossy, convex, h. 4in. Brazil, 
1879. A curious little plant, resembling 2''«(onM! in habit. Syn. 
Chame^anthemum nitidum. 

EBONY. See Diospyros Ebenns. 

BBKACTBATE. Without bracts. 



Eccremocarpns — continued. 
E. longifloms (long-flowered).* fl., corolla yellow, with a green 
limb, tubular, a little arched ; peduncles pendulous, opposite the 
leaves, many-flowered. July. I. opposite, abruptly bi-tripinnate ; 
leaflets oval, entire, sessile. Peru, 1825. 




Fig. 686. Sprays of Eccremocakpus scaber in Flower and Fruit. 

E. scaber (rough).* fl., corolla scarlet or deep orange-red, with 
a ventricose throat ; racemes opposite the leaves, pedunculate, 
secund, many-flowered. July, August. I. opposite, petiolate, 
abruptly blpinnate ; leaflets alternate, obliquely cordate, ovate, 
serrated or entire. Stems angular, hairy. Chili, 1824. A useful 
plant for covering walls, trellises, and pillars. Syn. Calampelvs 
smlra. See Fig. 686. (B. E. 939.) 
ECHARDIA. A synonym of Peristeria. 
ECHEVERIA. Included under Cotyledon. 



ECBALIalTTM (from ehballein, to oast out ; the seeds 
are violently ejected from the ripe fruit). Squirting 
Cucumber. Okd. Cucurbitacem. A hardy annual. For 
cultivation, see Gotirds. 

E. Elaterlnm (squirting), fi. yellow, on erect bracteate pe- 
duncles. June. fr. green, expelling the seeds when ripe. I. 
cordate, somewhat lobed, crenate-toothed, on long petioles. 
Stems dwarf, without tendrils. Mediten-anean region, 1548. 
Plant scabrous, hispid, and glaucescent ; trailer. The drug 
known as Elaterium (a powerful cathartic) is procured from 
this plant. SYN. UomordvM Elaterium. (B. M. 1914.) 

ECCBEIffiOCAKFTJS (from eTchremes, pendent, and 
iarpos, fruit; in allusion to the fruit). Oed. BignoniacefB. 
A genus of elegant half-hardy evergreen climbers. Flowers 
yellow, red, or golden, tubular, divided into five equal 
lobes. Leaves opposite, bipinnatisect, terminating in a 
branched tendril. Stem shrubby. B. scaber is a very 
popular plant, and proves perfectly hardy in sheltered 
situations, in the southern counties ; also in more northern 
ones, when "the winters are not exceptionally severe. 
They thrive in any light fertile soil. Seeds may be 
sown in March, in a gentle heat, and flowers wiU be 
produced during the latter part of the same year. 




Fig. 687. Echi.nacea purpurea intermedia, showtag Habit 
and single Flower-head. 

ECHIDNITTM (from echidnion, a young viper ; in allu- 
iion to its relationship to Dracontium). Oed. Aracece. 
A genus of a couple of species of stove tuberous-rooted 
perennials, included under Dracontium by Bentham and 
Hooker. For culture, see Anolioinaiies. 
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IiCliidiiiuin — continued. 

E. KegeUanum (Kegel's), fl. purplish-bl'o^^-n ; spathe sub-erect ; 

spa,dix cylindrical ; peduncle partly adnate to the spathe. June. 

1. tripartite, deep green, h. IJft. to 3ft. Brazil, 1866. Syn. 

ja, Spruceanum^ of gardens. (R. G. 503.) 
E. Spruoeannm (Spruce's). A garden synonym of B. Eepeli- 

anum, 

IiCKIDITOFSIS (from echidne, a yiper, and opsis, 
appearance ; alluding to the stems). Okd. Asclepiadaceae. 
A greenhouse, fleshy, leafless, perennial herb. For culture, 
see Stapelia^ 

E. oereiformls (Cereus - like), fl. bright yellow, small, in 
fascicles ; calyx tube hemispheric, with five triangular, acute, 
spreading and recurved lobes ; corolla broadly rotate-campanu- 
late. Stem elongated, cylindrical, obtuse, cernuous or pendulous, 
areolate. h. 6in. Abyssinia, 1871. (B. M. 5930.) 

liCHIITACIiA (from echinos, a, hedgehog; referring 
to the prickly scales of the receptacle). Obd. Composites. 
Ornamental hardy herbaceous perennials, with generic 
characters scarcely distinct from Budbeckia, in which 
genus it is included by Beutham and Hooker. Echinaceas 
form excellent subjeots for mixed borders and sub-tropical 
gardens. The species thrive best in warm, sunny situa- 
tions, and in a compost of deep rich loam and leaf mould. 
They are readily propagated by divisions. 

E. ansustifolia (narrow-leaved).* Jl.-heads light purple or rose, 
4in. to 6in. across. Summer. I. lanceolate, hairy, 4in. to 6in. 
long, iin. broad. Stem hairy below, h. 2ft. to Ift. United 
States, 1861. (B. M. 5281.) 

E. purpurea (purple).* fl.-heads reddish-purple, paling off at the 
tips to a greyish-green, about 4in. across ; peduncle long, thick, 
rigid, producing a solitary terminal flower-head. Summer, 
autumn. I. roughish, obscurely dentate ; radical ones ovate- 
lanceolate ; caullne ones more lanceolate, tapering at the base. 
Stem smooth, h. 3ft. to «t. United States, 1799. (B. M. 2, 
under the name of RudbecJda purpurea.) 

E. p. intermedia (intermediate) comes very near E. purpurea. 
It differs principally in the more spreading ray-florets, h. 2ft. 
to 4ft. See Fig. 687. (P. M. B. xv. 79.) 

E. p. serotina (late-flowering) is a hirsute or hispid form of 
B. purpurea. (L. B. C. 1539.) 



ECKIITANTHUS. 



Echiuops. 



ECKINATE. Covered with prickles, like a, hedge- 
hog. 

ECKINOCACTTXS (from ecTimos, a hedgehog, and 
Cactus ; plants beset with spines like a hedgehog). Hedge- 
hog Thistle. Oed. Gactem. A large genus of simple, 
grotesque, fleshy, ovoid or globose, ribbed, leafless, suc- 
culent plants. Flowers usually rising from the fascicles 
of spines at the tops of the ribs ; sepals numerous, 
imbricated, united into a short tube, adnate to the base 
of the ovary ; outer ones bract-like ; inner ones petaloid, 
elongated, spreading. About 200 forms have been de- 
scribed. They are dispersed from Texas and _ Calif ornia 
to Peru and Brazil, but are most numerous in Mexico. 
For culture, see Cactus. 

E. centeterius (many-spined). fi. deep straw-colour, with reddish 
streaks down the centre ; nearly 3in. across ; anthers yellow. - 
July. Plant sub-globose ; tubercles in fifteen nearly vertical 
series, confluent, oblong ; areolae oval, white, tomentose ; outer 
ten prickles slender, central four stronger, ft. 6in. Mexico, 1840. 
(B.M. 3974.) 
E. COUCinnns (neat), fi. yellow. Spring. Plant globose, de- 
pressed, glaucescent, with about ten ribs, which are obtuse and 
sinuately crenated ; areolae remotish, woolly ; spines setaceous, 
eight to ten, one of which is longer and stronger, ft. 6in. 
Mexico (?), 1828. (B. M. 4415.) 
E. corynodes (helmet-flowered), fi. rich sulphur-yellow, 2in. in 
diameter when fully expanded, several from the crown of the 
plant ; tube externally shaggy with brown wool ; petals in two or 
three rows, spathulate, crenate and almost laciniated towards the 
apex ; stamens numerous, pale yellow, crowded around the style ; 
stigma with the rays erect, bright scarlet. Summer. Plant sub- 
globose, but depressed at the top, and narrowed at the base, deep 
somewhat glaucous green. The sides are cut into about sixteen 
deep, vertical furrows, and as many prominent, crenated ridges ; 
the crenatures are from iin. to Jin. apart, and in them is lodged a 
tuft of dense white wool, from which arise seven to nine spread- 
ing rigid pale brown spines, together with a central erecto-patent 
one, usually of a uniform deep brown colour. A. 2m. to 3m. 
Mexico (?), 1837. A very showy species. (B. M. 3906.) 
E. orlspatns (curled), j!. purpUsh. Summer. Plant obovate 
01 aub-globose, truncata or depressed at summit; sides cut 



Echinocactus — continued. 

into about a score of vertical, narrow, undulated ridges ;_ young 
areolae with deciduous white tomentum ; outer spines_ eight or 
nine, spreading, setaceous, white, with a brown point; four 
central ones reddish, much larger. See Fig. 688, for which we 
are indebted to Herr Fr. Ad. Haage, jun., of Erfurt. 




JJiUMillilll 

Fig 638 ECHINOCACTUS cmspaius 

S. Cununingii (Cumming's) fi golden yellow, lin in diameter, 
with a funnel-shaped tube, numerous, sessile. June. Plant 
nearly globose, greyish-green, contracted slightly at the base; 
tubercles about 4in. in diameter, arranged in spirals, sub-hemi- 
spherical; areolae small, nearly circular; outer spines about 
fifteen to twenty, strict, slender, erecto-patent, pale yellowish, 
the upper rather the longest, central two or three shorter and 
stouter, h. 3in. Bolivia, 1847. (B. M. 6097.) ' 







1 




Fig. 689. ECHINOCACTUS Hay.nmi. 
E. gibbOBUS (gibbous), fi. white, July. Plant roundish, 
deeply sixteen-angled ; angles with a remarkable swelling below 
each parcel of spines, ft. 6m. West Indies and Central America, 
1808. (B. B. 137.) 
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Zicliiiiocactiis — continued. 

E. g. nobllis (noble), fl. white. July. Plant deep glossy olive- 
green, oblong, with fewer angles than in the type; angles and 
spines middle-sized, straight, h. 2ft.' Mexico, 1796. 

E. Haynii (Hayne's). Jl. brilliant purple-red, very large. Stem 
cylindrical, light green ; twenty-five or more ribs with rounded 
edges ; areolae small, oval, with pearly-§rey tomentum ; spines 
very numerous, greyish, with brown points, h. 6in. to 12in. 
Peru. See Fig. 689. 




Fig. 690. EOHiNOCACius hex^dbopiiorus. 

E. hexeedrophorns (hexaedron). Jl. white and pale red. June. 
Plant globose, glaucous, fiat at top, tuberculate ; tubercles hexae- 
drous, disposed in two series, vertical and spiral ; areolse im- 
mersed, tomentose ; spines four to seven, radiating, unequal, 
central one longer and stronger, h. 6in. North Mexico. See 
Fig. 690. (B. M. 4311.) 




Fig. 691. EoHiNOOACTus Le Contei. 

E. Le Contei (Le Conte's). Jl., petals lemon-yellow, with a 
brownish tint along the midrib. Plant ovate or cylindrical. Ribs 
twenty to thirty, compressed, sub-obtuse, interrupted j areola 
elongate-oblong ; four principal central spines 2in. to 2^m. long ; 
lateral ones more quadrangular. Mexico. A gigantic species, 
sometimes attaining a height of 5ft., and a diameter of 2ft. See 
Fig. 691, for which we are indebted to Herr Fr. Ad. Haage, jun. 

E. longltaamata (long-hooked). Jl. yellow. July. Plant sub- 
globose, green, thirteen-angled. Uibs strong, acutish areolae 
large, oblong, shortly wnolly ; outer nine prickles straight, ra- 
diating, inner four strong, upper three straight; central one 
long, flattened, hooked, h. 3in. Texas and Mexico, 1836. 
(B. M. 1632.) 

E. mnltifloms (many-flowered). Jl. white, large. July. Plant 
globose, rather glaucous, tuberculate, hardly ribbed ; tubercles 
large, mammiform, disposed in an irregular vertical series ; 
areolae tomentose ; prickles five, strong, recurved, nearly equal. 
h. liin. Probably native of Mexico. (B. M. 4181.) 



Echinocactns — continued. 
E. myriostlgma (maily-dotted). Jl. pale straw-coloured, rising 
from the nmbilioate top of the plant. July. Plant roundish- 
oblong, five or six -ribbed ; ribs prominent; areolje approximate, 
woolly, unarmed, h. 1ft. Mexico, 1843. SYN. 
Tnyriostigma. (B. M. 4177.) 



. \ til A^d 




SIG. 692. ECHINOCACTUS OEVALL.tTUS. 

E. obvallatQS (fortified). Jl. surrounded by numerous erect 
spines; petals purple, with a whitish border. Stem obovate, 
nearly globose, depressed at the summit, with about a score not 
very prominent vertical ribs. A. 4in. to 6in. South Mexico. 
See Fig. 692. 

E. Ottonis (Otto's). Jl. delicate lemon-colour, sessile, in threes 
or fours upon the summit of the stem, with bright red stigmas. 
July. Plant orbicular-cylindrical, contracted at the base, with 
abont twelve vertical deep furrows; the ridges between the 
furrows obtuse, studded with rather closely-set small tufts of 
reddish wool ; from these arise three or four rather strong spines,- 
of a deep purplish-brown colour, which stand forward and are 
sometimes curved, and several lesser pale-ccloured spreading 
ones. h. Sin. to 4in. Brazil, and probably aJoo Mexico. (B. M. 
3107.) 

E. pectlniferus (pectinated).* Jl. pale green, rose, solitary, two 
or more from the same crown, and springing from near the top ; 
large for the size of the plaht, very beautiful. April. Plant sub- 
rotund or ovate, rather suddenly contracted above the middle, 
depressed and even umbilicated at the top, deeply costate, with 
about twenty prominent costae, which are obtuse' and somewhat 
mammillose at the margins ; in the centre of each mammilla is an 
oblong, white, woolly, close-placed areola, with numerous rather 
short spines, whose arrangemelit is very peculiar. They are of 
two kinds ; the greater number spread out almost horizontally in 
two rows, closely placed in a pectinated manner, whitish or 
yellowish-white, tipped with red or brown, almost united at their 
base, the middle ones the longest ; between these two rows are a 
few smaller ones. h. 4in. Mexico, 1844. A. very showy species. 
(B. M. 4190.) J J f 

E. Pentlandi (Pentland's).* /. large, in proportion to the size of 
the plant, springing from the sides upon the ribs, solitary, but 
three or four are expanded on one specimen at the same time ; 
calyx tube green, becoming yellow above, and beset with small 
pilose and ciliated scales ; limb of the calyx yellow-red ; petals 
deep rose ; stamens nearly white. July. Plant nearly globose, 
sessile, about 2in. across, depressed and umbilicate at the top, 
deeply marked with about twelve farrows and as many prominent 
obtuse ribs ; glaucous-green. Ribs lobed or remotely crenate, 
distantly beset with little woolly tufts or areolae (pulvinuli), from 
which rise about six slightly curved, spreading, rather stout 
spines, each Jin. long, or a little more. (B. M. 4124.) 

E. PfeliFerl (Pfeifler's). ^.yellow. Plant between cylindrio and 
globular, about 1ft. high and 9in. in diameter ; ridges IJin. to 2in. 
deep, and liin. across at the base, triangular, deep green ; spines 
in clusters Im. apart, several, yellowish-white, rigid, about lin. 
long. South Mexico. 

E. rliodophttaalmUE (red-eyed).* Jl. produced from the summit 
of the plant, large, handsome ; calyx tube about lin. long, ob- 
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£chillocactus — continued. 

conical, quite destitute of spines or setse ; sepals or scales ovate, 
brown, witli pale margins ; petals bright rose, spreading, long, 
linoar-spathulate, acute ; stigma of nine or ten spreading bright 
yellow rays, covering the antliers. August. Plant sub-columnar, 
but tapering upwards almost from the base, deeply cut into about 
eight or nine furrows, the ridges obtuse, but formed into lobes or 
tubercles by transverse lines ; areola furnished with obscure 
wool ; spines about nine, strong, straight, tapering, flattened, at 
first deep purple, afterwards pale and almost colourless, mostly 
spreading, but the central one, which is much the longest and 
strongest, stands forward, h. 4in. to Sin. San Luis Potosi, 



Mexico, 1850. (B. M. 4486.) 




ECHIKOOACTUS TEXENSIS. 



E. Scopa (Broom), fi. yellow, with the petals, which are ser- 
rated at top, in two series. April. Plant oblong, many-ribbed ; 
fascicles of spines approximate, woolly at base ; outer spines 
white, twenty to forty, weak; central three or four, purple, stiff. 
h. bin. Brazil, 1847. (B. R. xxv. 24.) 




FIG. 694. ECHINOCACTCS ViSNAGA. 



Xicliiiiocactus — continued. 
E. Simpsoni (Simpson's). /. yellowish-green or purple, rather 
small, but numerous on the upper part of the stem. Plant dwarf, 
rarely exceeding 6in. to 8in. high, usually much less ; tubercles 
loosely arranged, iin. to Jin. long, with several white spreading 
spines, and a central yellowish one. Colorado, 1876. Nearly or 
quite hardy. (Gn., April, 1877 ; G. C. n. s., vi. 293.) 

E. texensis (Texan). Jl. rose-coloured. Plants mostly depressed, 
sometimes globose ; ribs from thirteen to twenty-four ; areolse 
iin. long, and Iin. apart ; spines from iin. to 2in. long. North- 
eastern Mexico, &c. See Fig. 693, for which we are indebted to 
Herr Fr. Ad. Haage, jun. 

E. tubiflorus (tube-flowered). Jl. large, rising from one of the 
fascicles of spines ; tube very long^ a little enlarged upwards, 
brownish-green, scaly, each scale with a long tuft of slender, 
flaccid hairs ; petals spreading, white, oblong, much acuminated. 
Plant sub-globose, much depressed, umbilicated at the top, and 
deeply cut into about eleven very prominent, compressed, slightly 
undulated angles, which have five or six woolly tubercles, each 
giving rise to a fascicle of six to eight strong black spines, from 
iin. to Sin. long. Mexico. (B. M. 3627.) 

E. Visnaga (Visnaga, among the Mexican settlers, means a 
toothpick), fi. yellow, numerous. ' Plant large, elliptical, many- 
angled, with narrow sinuses and deep sinuated tubercled angles ; 
top very woolly ; areolse approximate, rhomboid, immersed, 

flabrous, pale brown ; prickles four, strong, central one 2in. 
ong, the other three deflexed, shorter, h. 7ft. Mexico, 1847. 
A plant of this species, which measured 9ift. in circumference, 
and weighed one ton, was an inmate of the succulent house 
at Kew, in 1846. From Injury sustained during its convey- 
ance to England, it did not long survive. See Fig. 694. (B. M. 
4569.) 

E. WiUiamsli (Williams's), fi. pale greenish-rose, small, nearly 
solitary. Spring. Plant tufted, depressed, glaucous, six to eight- 
ribbed ; ribs broad, convex, tubercled, unarmed, h. 3in. Mexico 
1845. (B. M. 4296.) 

ECKINOCEIMiUS. See Cereus. 

ECUINOCHLOA. See Faniciun. 




Fig. 595. Echinops commuiatus. 
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ECHIITOFS (from ecTimos, hedgehog, and ops, appear- 
ance; in reference to the spiny Bcales of the involucre). 
Glohe Thistle. Stn. Echmanthus. Obd. Compositce. A 
rather large genus of ornamental, hut somewhat coarse- 
growing, mostly hardy biennials or perennials, with a 
Thistle - like appearance. Inflorescence globose ; florets 
white or blue, with an iuToluore of prickly scales and 
bristles. The cluster of heads or capitules is surrounded 
by an involucre of linear scales, thus completing the 
appearance of a single head. They are of very easy 
culture in common garden soil, and form excellent subjects 
for borders, or for naturalising in shrubberies. The 
biennials may be propagated by seed, sown in April ; the 
perennials by division, in March. 

E. Iiamatlcns (Eanat). fi -heads blue. Summer. I. ronghish, 
pubescent above, downy beneath ; radical ones pinnate ; upper 
ones pinnatifid ; lobes oblong, acuminated, spiny, slightly 
sinuated. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Eastern Europe, 1832. Slightly branch- 
ing. Biennial. 

E. commutatus (changed).* fi.-heads whitish. Summer. I. 
pinnatifid, rough with hairs on the upper side, downy beneath ; 
margins with small spines. A. 5ft. to 7ft. Austria, &c., 1817. 
Perennial. Syn. E. exaltatus. See Kg. 595. 

E. exaltatns (lofty). A synonym of H. commutatus. 

E. Bltro (Eitro).* fl. blue. Summer. I. pinnatifld, not 
spinescent, downy beneath, webbed above, h. 3ft. South 
Europe, 1570. Perennial. (B. M. 932.) 

E. B. mthemcus (Russian), fl.-heads blue. Summer. I. alter- 
nate, leathery, pinnatifld ; divisions toothed and spiny ; dull green 
above, cottony beneath. Stem downy, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia, 1816. Perennial. 




Fig. 696. Flowering Branch of Echinops sPHiEuocEPiiALus. 

E. spbssrocephalus (globe-headed), fl.-heads pale blue. 
Summer. I. siiiuate-pinnatifid, spinose, green and hairy above, 
white or grey-felted beneath. Stems erect, striated, branched. 
h. 1ft. to 4ft. Europe, Western Asia. See Fig. 696. 

ECHINOFSIS (from ecliinos, hedgehog, and opsis, 
like; referring to the spines which clothe its globose 
stem). Obd. Cactece. A small genus of stove Cacti, 
now generally placed as a section of Oereus. Calyx tube 
elongate, downy ; lobes numerous ; stamens in two series ; 
the exterior adnite to the calyx tube ; inner free. Fruit 



EcMnopsis — continued. 
scaly. Stem depressed, ribbed, globose, or oylindrieal. 
There are about two dozen species in cultivation, many 
very rare, and of which the following selection will be 
found a representative one. For culture, see Cactus. 

E. campylacantha (curved-spined). fi. about 6in. long, from the 
areolae near the centre of the plant ; calyx tube funnel-shaped, 
olive-green ; segments of the limb gradually passing into the 
spreading, acute, pale rose-coloured petals. Plant about 1ft. 
high, between ovate and globose ; areolae approximate, large, 
oval, woolly, bearing from eight to ten rather slender spines. 
Andes, 1851. A handsome and well-marked species. (B. M. 
4567.) 

E. cristata (crested).* This plant closely corresponds with the 
variety described belowj but has a larger and ditterent-coloured 
flower ; the petals are broader in proportion to their length, a 
creamy-white gradually passing into the greenish-purple of the 
outer sepals ; the spines in the present form are more slender, 
less curved, of a paler colour, but tipped with a darker brown. 
It flowers in July. Bolivia, 1846. (B. M. 4687.) 

E. c. purpurea (purple), fl. very large, two to four from a plant, 
arising from near the summit and from one of the pulvilli, 
funnel-shaped ; tube 6in. long, green, bearing numerous acu- 
minated scales, fringed with rather copious woolly black hair; 
uppermost scales longer, gradually passing into sepals ; petals 
rose-coloured, numerous, oblong, spreading, serrated and mucro- 
nate at point. July. Plant globose, but depressed and rather 
deeply umbiUcated at top, full green (not glaucous), somewhat 
glossy, deeply furrowed. Bibs about seventeen or eighteen, 
nearly straight, much compressed, notched at nearly equal in- 
tervals, and thas divided into a number of very obtuse rounded 
lobes. Puivinuli in the notches, from which also rise ten to 
twelve strong, large, slightly-curved unequal spines, the upper- 
most one the longest and strongest, h. 1ft. Bolivia, 1844. 
A very handsome species, remarkable for the large size of its 
flowers and for the deeply-lobed ribs of the stem. (B. M. 452.) 




Fig. 697. ECHiNOPSis Decaisneanus. 

E. Decaisneanus (Decaisne's). fl. white. Summer. Stem 
globular when young, sub-columnar when old, light glaucous 
green, with about fourteen compressed acute nbs ; areolae 
crowded, with white tomentum ; spines short, greyish ; interior 
ones very small, h. bin. to 15in. Native country unknown. See 
Fig. 697. 

E. Eyriesli (Eyries').* fl. large, in proportion to the size of 
the plant, delicipusly fragi-ant, breakmg forth from one of the 
angles, ascending ; tube 9m. long, funnel-shaped, greyish-green, 
woolly, and marked with numerous tufts of oblong brown hairs ■ 
within green ; petals numerous, lanceolate, very acuminate, white! 
patent, often reflexed ; stamens numerous, rising a little above 
the tube of the flower, most numerous on one side- anthers 
yellow. January. Plant sub-globose, depressed, and even um- 
bihcated at the top, about as large as a middling-sized oranee 
marked with several— twelve to tonrteeii— sharp and prominent 
angles, upon which are several white, rounded, woolly tubercles 
mixed with several short, and not very conspicuous, spines. 
Mexico, 1835. (B. M. 3411, under name of Echvnocactus kyriesii.) 

E. E. glaucus (glaucous). /. sweet-spented. July. This 
plant IS very similar to the type, from which it differs in having 
the angles much more acute and less wavy ; the spines longer 
more slender, and rather browner, and the tube of the flower is 
shorter, green, and free from the long, coarse, ash-coloured 
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Echinopsls — continued. 

Bhaggineas which distinguishes the original species. Native 
country unknown. (B, B. 1831, under name of Echinocctctus 
Eyriesii glaucus. 

E. formosa (beautiful). Stem sub-globular or elongated, pale 
green. Eibs obtuse, vertical, rounded, about sixteen in number ; 
areolie distant, oval, greyish, rather woolly ; spines needle-like, 
rigid ; two to four interior ones long, brown ; eight to sixteen 
exterior fawn-coloured or whitish, h. 1ft. Mendoza. 




Fig. 698. BcHiNOPSis Pentlandi longispinus. 

E. multiplex (multiplied).* fl. 6in. to Sin. long, and almost as 
much across when fully expanded ; tube long, clavate, thickly 
clothed at the base with short tufts of dense white hairs, while 
the rest of the tube is beset with longer and dark-coloured 
ones ; petals numerous ; outer ones narrow-lanceolate, gradually 




Fig. 699. BCHINOPSIS Pentlandi Scheerii. 



Echinopsis — continued. 

becoming shorter and broader, so that the innermost ones are 
almost ovate and acuminate, all of a delicate rose-colour, deeper 
towards the apex ; anthers yeUow, rounded. Plant marked with 
about thirteen deep furrows and as many ridges, which are 
prominent, acute, somewhat sinuated at tiie keel, and there beset 
with thickly downy oval areolae ; spines ten to twelve, the central 
one longer, and stronger than the rest, especially in the upper 
areola, where they are represented of a uniform deep tawny 
colour, whUe those on the sides are more regular in size, and 
variegated with dark brown and white, h. 6in. South Brazil 
(according to Pf eiffer). A very desirable plant, on account of the 
delicacy and richness of colour of the petals, Syn. Cereus multi- 
plex. (B. M. 3789.) 

E. oxyeonns (sharp-angled), fl. proceeding from the furrows 
about the foot of the stem, nearly 1ft. long, reversed cone-shaped ; 
tube somewhat curved, externally covered ivith bracts ; the lower 
are small red, increasing in size, and at last terminating in the 
petals, which are broad, lance-shaped, and of a rose-colour. 
Plant nearly of a globular form, of a bluish-green colour. Ribs 
fourteen, rising from a broad base, and running into an acute 
edge ; the furrows are somewhat sharp spines, about fourteen, of 
various sizes, the outer generally larger, the inner smaller, all of 
a brown colour, cone-like, not flat, the younger surrounded by a 
tomentum which is more or less wanting in the older. Brazil. 
(B. K. 1711, under name of Echinocactus oxygonus.) 

E. Pentlandi (Pentland's). ft. bright rose-carmine. Summer. 
Plant globular or sub-globular, with twelve or thirteen (rarely 
with a larger number) acute, spiral, notched ribs, rather 
glaucous-green ; areolae more or less crowded, woolly, furnished 
with generally nearly equal spines. Peru, 1843. 

E. P. longispinus (long-spined). fl. crimson. Stem sub- 
globular ; spines very long, dark brown. See Fig. 698. 

E. P. Scheeril (Scheer's). fl., petals yellow below, bright rose 
above. Stem nearly globular ; spines long. See Fig. 699. 

ECKINOSPERIklTTItl (from echinos, a hedgehog, 
and sperma, a seed; referring to the prickly bur). Stns. 
Lappula and Bochelia. Okd. Boraginew. A genus oon- 
taining about fifty species of annual, biennial, or peren- 
nial, hispid or pubescent herbs, very few of vrhich are 
in oultiTation. Flowers blue or whitish, usually small, 
racemose or spieate. Leaves alternate, often narrow. 
The species are most abundant in the temperate regions 
of the Northern hemisphere. For culture, see Uyosotis. 
E. diffusum (diffuse), fl., corolla bright blue ; racemes commonly 
loose and spreading, fr. a globose bur. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
or the lowest spathulate, narrowed at base into long 
wing-margined petioles ; the upper sessile, from oblong- 
lanceolate to ovate or cordate, passinginto small bracts. 
h. 1ft. California. Perennial. Syn. K nervosum. 
E. Lappnia (Little Bur). This species' has all the 
appearance and the small flowers of a Myosotls, but 
with very rough triangular nuts. South Europe. 
Annual. It has been occasionally foimd in isolated 
localities in England, where it, no doubi}, was acci- 
dentally introduced. 
E. marginatum macranthnm (large -flowered, 
margined).* fl. pale blue, Myosotis-like ; racemes 
many-flowered. I. lanceolate, rough. Stems erect. 
Russia. Biennial. (E. G. 1119.) 
E. nervosum (nerved). A synonym of R diffusum. 
E. virglnloum (Virginian), fl., corolla slightly sur- 
passing the calyx, pale blue or white, fr. globular, 
armed all over with short prickles. I., radical ones 
round, ovate or cordate, slender, petioled ; cauline 
ones ovate-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, acuminate at 
both ends ; uppermost passing into lanceolate bracts. 
Stem 2ft. to Mt. high, erect, with long and widely 
spreading branches. Canada to liOuisiana. Annual. 
Syn. Myosotis virginica. 

ECHINOSTACHYS. A synonym of Pyono- 
stachys (which see). 

ECHIOaLOSSUm striatum. see 
Cleisostoma striatum. 

ECHITSS (from echis, a viper; referring 
probably either to its deleterious quality or 
its twining habit). Obd. Apocynacece. A genus 
of about thirty-five species of handsome stove 
evergreen twining shrubs, all natives of tropical 
America. Flowers sub-corymbose ; corolla sal- 
ver-shaped, having a naked throat and tube, 
with unequal segments; peduncles interpetiolar, 
many-fiowered. Leaves opposite ; interpetiolar 
cilia glandular. For culture, see Dipladenia. 
E. atropurpurea (dark-purple).* fl. dark chocolate- 
colour. July. Brazil, 1814. (B. E. 1843, 27.) 
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Ecliltes — continued. 
E, firanclscea (River Francisco). Jl. purplish-red, large ; 

peduncles short, producing from six to eight-flowered umbels. 

September. I. dark green. Brazil, 1845. (B. E. 1847, 24.) 
E. t, sulphiirea (sulphur).* Jl. sulphur-coloured, with a red 

tube and a rose-coloured eye ; smaller than in the type. Brazil. 

A pretty, distinct Tariety. It is a free-growing stove creeper, 

and may be cultivated either in a pot, and supported by neat 

rods or a wire trellis : or planted out in a border, against a back 

wall or pillar. (B. M. 4547.) 




Fig. 700. Echites nutans. 



E. nntans (nodding).* Jl. yellow, nodding, in panicles, peduncu- 
late ; corolla lobes blunt, wavy. September. Z. ovate, acuminate, 
pale pea-green, the midrib and nerves veined with beautiful 
transparent red, downy beneath. West Indies, 1823. See 
Fig. 700. (B. M. 2473.) 

E. mbro-venosa (red-veined). I. covered with a brilliant net- 
work, which is speckled with bright red or a golden-yellow, and 
stands out conspicuously from the emerald-green ground. South 
America, 1867. A very handsome plant. (F. d. S. 1728.) 

E. soholaris. See Alstonia scholarls. 

E. splendens (splendid). A synonym of J}ipladenia splendem. 

B. stellarls (starry).* Jl. rose, yellow ; racemes axillary, a little 
hispid, ten to twelve-flowered ; peduncles downy. September. 
I. ovate-oblong, glabrous above, downy beneath. Branches 
downy, h. bit. Brazil, 1831. (B. E. 1564.) 

E. mnbellata (umbellate). Jl., corolla silky, villous inside the 
tube, large, with a white or pale yellow limb and green tube ; 
umbels few-flowered. July. I. ovate-orbicular, cuspidately 
mucronate, 2Jin. long. West Indies, &c., 1733. 

ISCHIUM (from Echion, the old Greek name given to 
this plant by Dioscorides). Viper's Bugloss. Obd. 
Boraginem. A genua of about twenty species (chiefly 
South European and Oriental) of Tery handsome rough, 
shrubby or herbaceous, hardy or greenhouse plants. 
Flowers in spiked or panioled racemes, recurved at top. 
Leaves alternate. All the species of this large genus 
are of very easy culture in good ordinary garden soil. 
Cuttings of the shrubby sorts will root in sandy soil, 
under a hand glass, but they are more readily increased 
by layers. The herbaceous species are easily raised 
from seeds. The following are nearly all those which 
are in cultivation. About fifty forms have been de- 
scribed as species; a careful study of the genus would 
probably reduce the number to about half. 

E. albicans (whitish). /!., corolla -at first rosy colour, ultimately 
becoming violet, nearly lin. in length; racemes branching, 



EcMiun — contimied. 

recurved at the ends. I. forming a dense tuft, linear-lanceolate, 
tapering at the base. h. 6in. to 18in. Spain. Plant clothed with 
hoary, appressed, bristly hairs. Hardy perennial (G. C. n. s., 
XV. 301.) 
E. candlcans (whitish).* Jl., corolla blue, pilose at top outside ; 
panicles terminal, conical ; spikelets pedunculate, simple. May. 
I. lanceolate, clothed with silky, silvery, canescent down. Stem 
branched, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Madeira, 1777. Greenhouse biennial. 
E. creticnm (Cretan). Jl., corolla reddish-violet, irregular ; 
spikelets simple, axillary, and terminal, many-flowered. July. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, hispid. Stem herbaceous, diffuse, very 
hispid, branched at the base. h. bin. to 18in. South Europe, 
1683. Hardy annual. (B. M. 1934.) 
E, fastnosum (proud).* Jl., corolla deep blue, campanulate ; 
panicle thyrsoid, ovate, large, dense ; spikelets pedunculate, 
simple. April to August. I. 'oblong-lanceolate, acuminated, 
veiny, beset with soft white hairs, ciliated. Stem branched, 
rather villous above, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Canary Islands, 1779. Green- 
house evergreen. (E. H. 1876, 10.) 
E. vulgare (common). Jl., corolla fine purple in bud, afterwards 
violet-blue, downy outside ; racemes terminal, spike-formed, long ; 
spikelets spreading, simple. Stem usually simple, tubercled. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. Europe (Britain). Biennial. (Sy. En. B. 1095.) 
ECLOFES. Included under Relhania (which see). 
EDEIiWEISS. See Leontopodinm alpiuum. 
EDENTATE. Without teeth. 

EDGEWOBiTHIA (named in honour of M. F. Edge- 
worth, of the East India Co.'s service, and a botanist). 
Okd. Thymelacece. Ornamental greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, closely allied to Vwph/ne. The only other species 
besides that here described is a native of East Indies. 
They grow best in a compost of two parts sandy loam 
and one part turfy peat. Good drainage, and a liberal 
supply of water in summer, are essential in the culture 
of these plants. Increased by cuttings, inserted in sandy 
soil, nnder a bell glass, in spring. 

E. cbrysantha (golden). Jl. yellow, capitate ; tube of corolla 
clavate, clothed with silky hairs. February. I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, stalked, dull green, pilose on the ribs beneath, h. 1ft. 
China and Japan, 1845. (B. E. 1847, 48.) 

EDGING. This term is applied to dwarf plants, turf, 
or material of any description, used in gardens for dividing 
beds, borders, &o., from the walks. It also refers to an 
outside line of short plants in an arrangement with others 
of a taller-growing character. Turf verges are only to 
be recommended for flower gardens or pleasure grounds, 
where they should be wide enough to admit of mowing 
with the machine each time the lawns are cut. In a 
kitchen garden, they would necessitate too much work 
in keeping in order, as, besides mowing the verge, the 
Edge on each side of it would require to be frequently 
clipped. Box Edging is largely used for walks, and looks 
well if the whole length grows evenly. It has, however, 
the disadvantage of harbouring slugs, &c., and also of being 
liable to destruction in patches by severe frosts. Thick 
corrugated tiles, placed lengthways in a vertical position, 
or common bricks, used similarly, but set on an angle 
towards the walk, form a clean and permanent Edging, 
when properly laid, for kitchen gardens. These latter are 
also uninjured by salt or acids, used in many places for 
killing weeds in the gravel. In preparing the ground 
for an Edging of any description for walks, it should first 
be firmly and evenly trod its fuU length, and also well 
raked. The proper levels should be marked by short 
pegs, driven in the ground about 10ft. apart. If such 
pegs are placed straight, and a line tightly strained to 
touch their tops, the necessity of removing or adding 
soU in any part of it may be at once seen. It is im- 
possible to cut out, plant, or fix an Edging properly if 
the ground is not previously carefully prepared. 

EDGING-IKON. A crescent-shaped tool, made of 
steel, with a, socket for the insertion of a straight wooden 
handle. It is most useful for cutting turf verges by the 
sides of walks, flower-beds, &c., as, being well under the 
guidance of the hand, it may be employed with equal 
facility either in a curved or straight line. 

EDRAIANTHUS. See Wahlenber^ia. 
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EDWARDSIA. See Sophoca. 

EFFUSE. Generally applied to an inflorescence. A 
very loosely-arranged panicle is said to be Eiinse. 
EGEITOIiFIA. See AcrosticlLum. 
EGG-BEABING GOUKD. See Cncurbita Pepo 
ovifera and Vegetable Marrow. 
EGG FIiAITT. See Aubergine. 
EGIiASTTINE. " A name that has been the subject 
of much discussion, both as to its exact meaning, and 
as to the shrub to which it belongs." The Eglantine of 
Gerard, Parkinson, and some of the other old writers, is, 
no doubt, Rosa ruhiginosa, our common Sweetbriar. The 
" twisted Eglantine " of Milton is " supposed to have 
•meant the Woodbine {Lonicera Periclymenum), which is 
still known as Eglantine in North-east Yorkshire" (Prior). 
EGTFTIASr BEAIT OF FYTHAGOBAS. See 
Xelumbiiun speciosum. 

EGYPTIAN LOTUS. See Nymphsa Lotus. 
EHBETIA (named after 6. D. Ehret, an artist and 
botanist, born in Germany 1708, died in England 1770). 
Tribe Ehretiece of OitD. Boragineie. Handsome stove or 
greenhouse evergreen trees or shrubs. Flowers usually 
white, smaTl, in corymbose cymes or terminal panicles ; 
calyx small, deeply iive-parted ; corolla salver-shaped, 
with a five-parted limb. Leaves petiolate, alternate, oppo- 
site, or three in a whorl, entii-e or serrated. They thrive 
in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings will root in 
sandy soil, in spring, if placed under a bell glass, in 
bottom heat. 

E. serrata (serrate), fi, white, small, numerous, collected into 
small, nearly sessile fascicles, having a powerful honey-like 
perfume. Z. alternate, broad-lanceolate, serrated, five-pointed. 
A. 6ft. East Indies, 1823. Stove. (B. R. 1097.) 
E. tinlfolia (Tinus-leaved), /I. white, small, numerous, strong- 
scented ; panicles terminal, oblong. June, July. I. oblong- 
ovate, or ovate, quite entire, about 4in. long. A. 16ft. to 28ft. 
West Indies, &c., 1734. Greenhouse. 

EHBETIES:. A tribe of the order Boraginew. 
EICHHOBXIA (named in honour of J. A. F. Eich- 
horn, an eminent Prussian). Oed. Pontederiaceoe. In- 
teresting and beautiful stove aquatics, natives of South 
America and tropical Africa. They may be placed in 
large pots, filled with rather coarse rich soil, which 
should afterwards be immersed and kept in a tank of 
water heated to about 80deg. E. crassvpes floats on the 
surface of such water, and grows freely, without the roots 
being in soil. Propagated by division of the rhizomes, 
in spring. 

E. azurea (blue).* Jl. scattered or crowded in pairs alone a,stout, 
hairy, sessile rachis ; perianth bright pale blue, funnel-shaped, 
hairy externally. July. I. on long or short petioles, which are 
not inflated; very variable in size and shape, 3in. to Sin. in 
diameter, from rounded-cordate to trapeziform or rhomboid, 
or very broadly oblate and obcordate, rounded-retuse or sub-acute 
at the tip. Stem as thick as the thumb, floating and rooting, 
green, smooth, flexuous. Brazil, 1879. (B. M. 6487;) 
E. crasslpes (thick-stalked).* Jl. funnel-shaped, about liin. long, 
of six ovate-oblong violet segments ; racemes many-flowered ; 
flower-stalks thick; spathe terminal, recurved. Summer. I. 
large, fleshy, orbicular, acute-stalked ; stalk much thickened at 
the base. Bhizome thick. 1879. (B. M. 2932, under name of 
Pontederia azurea.) 
E. paniculata (paniculate). Jl. in a compound spike of from ten 
to twelve ; perianth petaloid, two-lipped ; lower Up of three 
purple segments ; upper and smaller of three blue ones, with 
a two-lobed white spot in the centre, yellowish in the disk. 
Summer. I., radical ones on long petioles, all cordate and acumi- 
nate, entire, striated ; the sinus at the base deep and narrow. 
Stems often several from the same root, 1ft. to IJft. high in the 
strongest specimens, erect, terete, soft and herbaceous, sbeathed 
below "with-the membranaceous and stipulate bases of the radical 
leaves, and a few long leafless scales. South America. (B. M. 
6020, under name of JB. tricolor.) 

EKEBEBpGIA (named in honour of Charles Gustavus 
Ekeberg, captain of a Swedish East Indiaman, who took 
Sparmann to China for the purpose of making inquiries 
in natural history). Obd. Meliaceae. A genus of about 
three species of fine greenhouse evergreen trees, from 
tropical and Southern Africa. Eor culture, see Melia. 



Bkebergia— c-imiiiiutJ. 

E. capensis (Cape). Jl. white, July. /. impari-pinnate, with 
four or five pairs of elliptical, acuminate, smooth leaflets. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1789. A large tree. 

EIi.SAGKrACEJB. A small order of trees or shrubs, 
more or less covered with minute silvery or brown scurfy 
scales. Flowers white or yellow, regular, one or two- 
sexual, axillary, fascicled or cymose. Leaves alternate or 
opposite, exstipulate, entire. The order is represented in 
Britain by Hippophde rhamnoides, the Sea Buckthorn, a 
spiny shrub, thriving well near the sea. There are three 
genera, Blceagnus, Hippophde and Shepherdia, and about 
twenty species. 

EIi2! AGNUS (from Elaios, the Olive; and Agnos, the 
Vitex Agnus-castus ; the Elceagnos of Theophrastus is the 
WiUow). Oleaster, or Wild Olive. Okd. Elmagnaceo!. Very 
ornamental, deciduous or evergreen shrubs or small trees. 
Flowers axiUary, clustered or solitary ; perianth campanu- 
late or salver-shaped. Leaves simple, alternate. They 
grow freely in any ordinary soil that is tolerably dry, and 
may be readily increased by seeds, layers or cuttings. 

E. argentea (silvery). Jl. yellow, aggregate, nodding, axillary. 
July, August. Jr. roundish-ovate, covered with silvery scales, 
ribbed. I. waved, oval-oblong, rather acute, glabrous on both 
surfaces, and covered with silvery scales, h. 8ft. to 12ft. North 
America, 1813. (W. D. B. ii. 161.) 

E, crispa (curled). A synonym of E. loiigipes. 

E. glabra (glabrous). Jl. whitish, sub-solitary in the axils of the 
leaves. Autumn. I. ovate-obloiig, acuminate, evergreen ; adult 
ones green above, clothed below with rusty-coloured scales, h. 
3ft. to 6ft. Japan. There are very pretty variegated forms of this 
species. 




Fig. 701. Flowering Branch of El^aunus hortensis 
angustifolia. 
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E. bortensis (garden).* Jl. yellow within, scaly without, solitary, 
or three or four together, f ragxant. May. (. lanceolate, hoary 
all over with stellate hairs, 2in. to Sin. long. Branches brown 
and smooth, more or less spiny, h. 15ft. to 20ft. Orient, 
naturalised in South Europe, 1633. A handsome deciduous tree. 
(S. F. G. 152.) 

E. h. angustifolla (narrow-leaved) only differs from the type 
in its narrower leaves. See Fig. 701. (B. E. 1155.) 

E. longlpes (long-stalked).* fr. orange, studded with small f erru- 

f'nous scales, long-stalked, transparent, and produced in clusters, 
gieen above, silvery-white beneath, h. 3ft. Japan, 1873. A 
very desirable spreading evergreen shrub, with deep reddish- 
brown twigs. Syn. jB. crispa. (G. C. 1873, 1014.) 

E. macrophylla (large-leaved).* J[. gi-eenish-yellow, clustered. 
Autumn. I. roundish-ovate, large, smooth, green above, covered 
below with bright silvery scales. A. 6ft. Japan. An unarmed 
bush. 

E. pungens (stinging).* /I. yellowish, one or two together. I. ob- 
long, entire, undulate, smooth, green above, silvery beneath. 
h. 6ft. Japan. A spiny shrub. There are very handsome varie- 
gated forms of this species. 

ZiliAEIS (from Elaia, the Olive ; oil expressed from 
the fruit as from olives). Oil Palm. Okd. Palmece. A 
very small genus of stove palms. Fruit bright red, in 
large, somewhat obovate heads. Leaves pinnatiseot, with 
strong prickly stalks. They form excellent decorative 
plants when in a young state, and thrive well in a, rich 
sandy soil. Increased by seeds. 

E, gnineensis (Guinea). Stem erect, 20ft. to 30ft. high, termi- 
nated by a fine crown of pinnate dark ^reen leaves, of about 15ft. 
in length. Guinea, 1730. This species yields the celebrated 
palm oil of commerce. (G. C. n. s., vii. 373.) 

E. melanococa (black-seeded). This closely resembles the fore- 
going, but is smaller, with a somewhat decumbent habit^ emitting 
roots from lower side of prostrate stem. Tropical America, 1821. 

EIiiEOCABPUS (from Maia, an Olive, and harpos, 
a, fruit; fruit round, containing a nut furnished with 
rugosities). Including Monocera. Obd. Tiliacem. Very 
handsome stove or greenhouse evergreen trees or shrubs. 
Flowers small, in racemes, usually fragrant ; petals five, 
either toothed or beautifully fringed. Leaves alternate, 
or rarely opposite, entire or serrate. They thrive well 
in a mixture of loam and peat. Increased by cuttings, 
made of the ripened shoots, with leaves intact, and placed 
in a sandy soil, in bottom heat; or by seeds, sown in a 
hotbed. 

E. cyaneus (blue), fi. white; racemes axillary, close-flowered. 
July. I^rupe somewhat globose, blue. I. oblong - lanceolate, 
serrated, netted with veins, h. 15ft. Australia, 1803. Green- 
house. (B. M. 1737.) 

E. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl., racemes few, two, four, or 
five-flowered, generally one or two among the terminal clusters 
of leaves, drooping ; calyx of five narrow, almost linear-Ianceola.te 
sepals, quite red externally, white within ; petals five, spreading, 
white or pale yellow, cuneate, more or less silky, especially ex- 
ternally ; the apex laciniated ; pedicels red, much longer than the 
petioles. Summer. I. from 3in. to nearly 6in. long, including 
the petiole, broad-lanceolate, tapering into a footstalk, a good 
deal clustered at the apices of the branches ; apex generally 
obtuse ; margin entire, or usually more or less crenato-serrated or 
sinuated. h. 7ft. Java, 1852. An extremely handsome stove 
plant. Syi). Wonocera grandiflora. (B. M. 4680.) 

E. serratus (serrate), fi. white, but purplish before opening, 
sweet-scented ; racemes axillary or lateral, drooping. March to 
October. Drupe globose. I. with glands in the axils of the 
veins beneath, elliptic-oblong, serrated, acuminated, ft. 50ft. 
East Indies, 1774. Stove. 

EIiXODENDBOIT (from Elaia, an Olive, and dendron, 
a tree ; the fruit is like that of an Olive, and the seeds 
are oily). Olive-wood. Oed. Celastrinew. This genus, 
which embraces about thirty species of ornamental stove 
or greenhouse trees or shrubs, is represented in all 
tropical countries; the majority, however, grow in Africa 
and India. Flowers small, in axillary fascicles. Leaves 
small. Laurel - like, opposite. For culture, see Elseo- 
carpus. 

E. oapense (Cape).* /I. green, inconspicuous ; corymbs axillary, 
dichotomous, a single flower standing in the fork, and the branches 
supporting three flowers each; bracts lanceolate, opposite, 
resembling much diminished leaves, fr. yellow, oval, about the 
size of a Hazel-nut, fleshy, and containing a liard nut with one to 
three cells. (. petiolate, sub-opposite, lanceolate-elliptical, the 
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sides somewhat unequal, coriaceous, distantly spinuloso-serrulate, 
slightly revolute in the edges, dark green above, paler below, and 
often becoming rusty. Branches spreading, pendulous, h. 18ft. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1828. A handsome greenhouse decorative 
plant, when laden with its showy yellow fruits. (B. M. 3035.) 

E. ^lancum (milky-green), fi. greenish-yfeUow, small ; panicles 
axillary ; cymes loose, nearly the length of the leaves. I. acute, 
or acuminate, crenate or nearly entire, membranous or sub- 
coriaceous, ft. 6ft. India, &c., 1824. Stove evergreen. 

E. xylocarpum (woody-fruited), fl. greenish-yellow; cymes 
dichotomous, one-half shorter than the leaves. I. obovate-oblong, 
entire or somewhat scalloped, glaucous, on very short petioles, 
ft. 4ft. Island of St. Thomas, 1816. Stove evergreen. 
ELAFHOGIiOSSTTM. Includer under Acrostichum. 
ISIiATA. A synonym of Fhoeniz. 
EIiDEB. The popular name of Sambucns. 
ELECAMFASTE. See Inula Helenium. 
EIiECTKA. A synonym of Sdiismns. 
ELEMI. The name of certain stimulant gnin resins, 

derived from various plants. 
EIiEFHANT AFFLE. See Feronia Elephan- 

tum. 

ELEFHANT'S FOOT. See Testudinaria ele- 

phantipea. 

ELEFHANTUSIA. A synonym of Fh.yteleph.as. 

ELETTABIA (Elettari is the native name of the 
plant in Malabar). Ord. Scitaminece. A genns of stove 
plants, having much the appearance of Amomum, natives 
of the tropical parts of India. There are only two 
species, and, according to some authorities, these are 
but varieties of one. E. Gardamormim yields the Carda- 
moms of commerce. For culture, see Maranta. 

E. Cardamomnm (Cardamom), fl. pale greenish-white, alter- 
nate, short-stalked, in short racemes from the axils of the large 
bracts of the long-jointed flexuous flower-stems ; calyx tubular, 
three-toothed, finely stnated ; corolla tube as long as the calyx ; 
limb double, exterior portion of three oblong, concave, nearly 
equal divisions ; inner lip obovate, longer than the exterior divi- 
sion, curled at the margins ; apex three-Iobed, marked in the 
centre with purple-violet stripes. I. lanceolate, acuminate, sub- 
sessile, entire, 1ft. to 2ft. long. Stem erect, jointed, enveloped in 
the sheaths of the leaves, ft. 6ft. to 9ft. HiUy parts of Travan- 
core and Malabar. (B. M. PI. 267.) 

ELETTSINE (mythological; from Bleusis, where was 
a celebrated temple of Ceres [Demeter]). Obd. GrarrmtecB. 
A genua of chiefly nninteresting grasses, all natives of the 
warmer parts of the globe. The culture is very simple, 
in^the open air during summer, in a light soil. Propagated 
by seeds. B. barcvnonensis has a fascicled spicate inflores- 
cence, and JE. oligostcLchya is pretty for winter bouquets. 

ELICHBYSUM. See HeUchrysnm. 

ELISEITA (named in honour of Princess Elise, sister 
of Napoleon). Obd. Amaryllideas. A small genus (three 
species are described, and these only appear to differ 
slightly from each other) of ornamental greenhouse 
bulbous plants. For culture, see Hymenocallis. 

E. longlpetala (long-petalled).* fi. white ; divisions of the limb 
rotate, linear, 3in. long, the edge undulated, the point recurved ; 
corona IJin. deep ; scape two-edged, about six-flowered. March, 
ft. 3ft. Lima, 1857. (B. M. 3873;) 

ELLEAITTHUS (from eilo, I shut in, and anfhos, a 
flower ; in reference to the flower being closed by bracts). 
Stn. EveVyna. Obd. Orchide(e. A genua of pretty stove 
terrestrial orchids. About fifty species have been de- 
scribed, but few have been in cultivation. All are natives 
of tropical America. They are of easy culture in an 
ordinary orchid house, requiring a compost of loam and 
peat. 

E. Caravata (Caravata). ft. bright yollow, with a short, purplish 
inferior, twisted ovary; spike elongato-capitate, very compact 
formed of numerous erecto-patent, purple, lanceolate-acuminate 
imbricated, striated bracts, longer than the flowers ; calyx of 
three ovato-Ianceolate, suddenly acute, nearly erect sepals ; petals 
shorter than the lip, as are the oblong, obtuse, nearly erect 
petals ; lip large, erect, three-lobed. November. I. distant, on 
long, sheathing bases, lanceolate, rigid, very long, and sradually 
and finely acuminate. Stem about 1ft. high, erect, slender 
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terete, hispid, as is all the foliage, and, more or less, the bracts 

and sepals. Guiana, 1858. Syn. Evelyna Caravaia (under which 

name it is Ugured in B. M. 5141). 
E, kermeslna (carmine). Jl. bright carmine. January, h. bin. 

Mariquita, 18*3. 
E. xanthocomus (yellow-haired). Jl. yellow, in erect racemes. 

May. l. lanceolate, acuminate, vaginate. h. 1ft. Peru, 1872. 

Erect. (B. M. 6016.) 

ISIiIiIOTTIA (named in honour of Stephen Elliot, 
an American botanist, who died in 1830). Stn. Tri- 
petaleia. Obd. Ericacece. A genus of three species of 
very pretty half-hardy evergreen shrubs, two of which 
are Japanese (these are probably not at present in 
cultivation), and the third North American. The one 
mentioned below does well in a warm situation, in a 
peaty soil. Propagated by cuttings. 

E. racemosa (racemose). Jl. white, in conspicuous terminal 
racemes or panicles, resembling those of Androin£da. August. 
I. alternate, entire. A. 4ft. to 10ft. Georgia. 




Fig. 702. Elliptic and Emarginate Leaf. 

EIiIiIFTIC. Formed like an ellipse ; an oval figure. 
Fig. 702 shows an Elliptic and Emarginate Leaf. 

EIiIiOBOCARFUS OLEKACEUS. A synonym 
of Ceratopteris thalictroides. 

ELM. See TTlmus. 

EIiOSEA (from elodes, growing in iwatery places). 
Water Thyme. Oed. Sydrocharidem. A genus of un- 
attractive slender aquatic perennials. There are eight 
species, none of which are worth growing. E. canadensis 
merits mention in this work from the fact that its ex- 
tremely rapid increase often entails no little work on the 
gardener. It was introduced from America to County 
Down about 1836, and into England in 1841. Very soon, 
it fiUed a number of canals and rivers with its dense, 
matted growths to such an extent as seriously to impede 
navigation. No inconvenience of this kind is complained 
of in its native country. In many places now (fish ponds, 
ornamental waters, &o.), where at one time it was so 
abundant, it seems to have almost disappeared, perhaps 
omng to the exhaustion in the boU of the specific nutri- 
ment on which the plant feeds. 

EIiOITGATED. Lengthened out. 

EL7IIIUS (from elumos, the old Greek name for a 
similar grass, used by Hippocrates). Bunch Grass. Oed. 
Graminea. A genus of about twenty species of tall 
perennial grasses, represented in Britain by the Lyme 
Grass, E. arenarius, a sea-side plant, useful for fixing, 
by means of its long creeping rhizomes, the moving sand. 
All are natives of North temperate regions. E. con- 
densatus is described as a, vigorous perennial grass, from 
British Columbia, forming a dense, compact, column-like 
growth, more than 8ft. in height, covered from the base 
almost to the top with long arching leaves, and crowned 
in the flowering season with numerous erect, rigid spikes, 
each 6^in. long, and resembling an elongated ear of 
Wheat in form. 

EMARG-IITATE. Having a, small notch at the end 
or tip, as if a piece had been taken out. See Kg. 702. 

EMBELIA (Ceylonese name of one of the species). 
Okd. Myrsineos. A genus of mostly stove climbing 
shrubs, or small trees; Flowers white or greenish-yellow, 
small, polygamous, mostly dioecious. Fruit small, globose, 
one (rarely two) seeded. Leaves entire or toothed ; pe- 
tioles often margined or glandular. Embelias thrive in 
a compost of peat and loam. Propagated by cuttings, 
made of half-ripened shoots, and placed in sandy soil, 
under a bell glass, in heat. There are about sixty 



Embelia — continued. 

species; but E. robusta is probably the only one in 
cultivation. 

E. robusta (robust). I. obovate-oblong, elliptic, or obovate, shortly 
acuminate, undulate or obscurely serrulate, rusty-pubescent, 
or rarely glabrous beneath, reticulated. Branches glabrous. 
h. 20ft. India. A large rambling shrub. 

EMBOSSES. Projecting in the centre, like the boss, 
or umbo, of a round shield or target. 

EMBOTHRIUM (from en, in, and hothrion, a little 
pit; referring to the pollen-cases, or anthers). Oed. 
Proteaceae. A genus of four species of very ornamental 
evergreen shrubs. AU are natives of the Andes, or 
extra-tropical South America. They require protection 
throughout the winter, in cold, northerly situations. In 
the southern counties of England, the one here described 
is quite hardy. It thrives best in a compost of sandy 
peat; and may be readily increased by cuttings, inserted 
in peaty soil, under a hand glass. 

E. cocclneum (scarlet).*"/, orange-scarlet, long, pendent; pe- 
rianth tubular, with a sub-globose four-cleft limb, bearing the 
sessile anthers on the concave lobes. Summer. I. simple, entire, 
oblong, h. 3ft. 1851. (B. M. 4856.) 

EMBRACING. A leaf is said to Embrace a stem 
when it clasps it round with its base. 

EMBRTO. The rudimentary plant within the seed. 
EMERGENT. Protruded through the cortical layer. 

EMMENANTHE (from emmenos, enduring, and an- 
thos, a flower; in reference to the persistent corolla). 
Stn. Miltitzia. Oed. Rydrophyllacece. A genus of 
dwarf annual herbs, containing five species, natives of 
North-west Ataerica. Flowers yellow; corolla campanu- 
late, marcesoent, persistent. Leaves alternate. None of 
the species are yet in general cultivation. 

EMFETRACEiG. A natural order of Heath-like 
evergreen shrubs. Flowers small, solitary or clustered, 
axillary or terminal, regular, polygamous, bracteolate or 
not. Fruit fleshy. Leaves alternate, exstipulate. The 
distribution of the order is North temperate and Arctic 
zones, Chili, and Fuegia. There are only four species. 
The order is represented in Britain by Empetrum nigrum, 
the fruit of which is eaten in some countries. The three 
genera are : Ceratiola, Corema, and Empetrum. 

EMFETRTJM (Empetron, the Greek name of a plant 
used by Dioscorides, from en, 
upon, and petros, o, rock ; in allu- 
sion to the place of growth). 
Crakeberry, or Crowberry. Oed. 
EmpetracecB. An ornamental 
hardy evergreen, low, spreading. 
Heath-like shrub. Flowers mi- 
nute, axillary, dioecious. Fruit a 
small berry-like drupe. Leaves 
smaU, crowded, entire, evergreen. 
They are well adapted for grow- 
ing in damp, peaty situations. 
Propagated readily, in summer, by 
cuttings, which should be placed 
in sandy soil, under a handlight. 

E, nigrum (black).* Jl. sessile ; sepals 
rounded, concave ; petals pink, re- 
flexed ; filaments very long ; anthers 
red. May. Berries brownish-black, 
globular, like those of the Juniper, 
edible. I. linear-oblong, h. bin. to 
12in. Distribution of the order. See 
Fig. 703. (Sy. En. B. 1251.) 

E. n- rubrum (red).* Jl. brownish- 
purple, axillary, solitary, sessile. 
May. Drupe red. I. lim-iir-oblong, 
with woolly margins, h. bin, to 12in. 
Chili and Fuegia, 1833. (B. E. 1783.) 

EMFLEURUM (from en, in. 
Fig. 703. Fkuiting ^ pleuron, the pleura or mem- 

BEANCII of EMPE- , I.- i_ 1 iu 1 

TKUM NIGRUM brane which envelops the lungs; 
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Empleunun — continued. 

seeds attached to a sort of coriaceous membrane). Ord. 

RutacecB. An ornamental greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

For cultivation, see Diosma. 

E. sermlatnin (serrulate), fl. small, axillary, solitary, or in 
pairs ; peduncles short, bracteolate. June. I. alternate, linear- 
oblong, smooth, covered with glandular dots beneath, ft. 2ft. to 
3tt. Cape o£ Good Hope, 17Y4. 

ENCEFHAI.AKTOS (from en, within, TcepTiale, the 
head, and artoSy bread ; the inner parts of the top of the 
trunk are farinaceous). Obd. Oycadaceos. Very hand- 
some greenhouse or conservatory plants, allied to Cycas ; 
natives of tropical or Southern Africa. Leaves pinnate, 
thick, spiny, terminal. Trunk tall, cylindrical. Enoepha- 
lartos thrive best in a strong loamy soil, with some river 
sand added. They are of very slow growth, unless kept 
in a high temperature. During the growing season, water 
should be copiously applied, both from water-pot and 
syringe ; but when not making new growth, which some- 
times is the case for several years, little water will be 
needed. Increased by seeds. Some of the species have 
been used most effectively in sub-tropical gardening, 
during the summer months. 




Fig. 704. Encephalartos Altensteinii. 

B. AltenBtelnll (Altenstein's).* I. pinnate, 2ft. to 6ft. in length ; 
pinna3 oblong-acuminate, about 6in. long^ lin. broad, dark green 
above, paler below ; apex and edges with long sharp smnes ; 
petioles much swollen at the base. Trunk stout. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1836. See Fig. 704. (G. C. n. s., vi. 392.) 

E. A. Vromll (Vrom'a). I. pinnate ; pinnso alternate below, 
opposite above, forty to fifty in number on each side of the 
rachis, oblong-lanceolate ; apex spiny ; margins with long spiny 
teeth ; rachis marked with a promment rounded ridge in the 
centre. South Africa, 1871. 

E. braoliypliyUus (short-leaved). I, pinnate, spreading ; pinnre 
erect, about 5in. long, tin. wide, stiff ; apex spiny, bluish-giecn, 
paler beneath ; petioles tomentose. Trunk stout. South Africa. 

E. oaffra (Caflrarian). Caffer Bread. I. pinnate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
spreading, recurved at the apex, with a very stiff texture ; pinnie 
Imear-Ianceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, lin. broad, erectish ; apex 
spinose. Trunk 8tt. to 18ft. high, 3ft. to 4ft. in circumference ; 
crown scaly. South Africa. (B. M. 4903.) 

E. Fredorlol-Gullielmi (Prince Frederick William's).* I. in a 
terminal crown, 28in. to 30in. long,, oblong-obtuse, arching ; 
pinnne closely crowded, nearly opposite," those in the middle of 
the leaf 3in. long by iin. broad, linear-oblong. Trunk sub- 



Encephalartos — continued. 

globose, 4in. to 6in. in circumference, wooUy-tomentose. South 
Africa, 1879. 

E, Ghelllnckll (Ghellinck's). I. pinnate, erect, spreading out 

from about the middle, 2ft. to 4ft. long ; pimiie linear-filiform, 
densely tomentose. Trunk stout, furnished with woolly scales. 
Plant spineless. South Africa, 1867. (I. H. 567.) 

E. Hlldebrandtll (Hildebrandt's). I. pinnate ; pinnse numerous, 
lower pairs diminishing into trifid scales ^in. long, larger ones 
lanceolate, with distinct marginal and stronger and more crowded 
terminal teeth ; petioles clothed at base with close cobwebby 
hairs. Trunk cylindrical. Zanzibar, 1877. (R. H. 1880, 456.) 

E, horridus (horrid).* I. pinnate, 2ft. to 6ft, long, erect, abruptly 
reflexed at the top ; pinnae about 4in. long, with a long, sharp 
spine at the point. Trunk stout, short. Plant blue-green ; tex- 
ture harsh. South Africa, 1800. (G. C. 1865, 1131.) In the 
variety trispinosust the inferior margin of the pinnae is armed 
with three spines. 

E. lanuglnosus (woolly). I. pinnate, 3ft. to 6ft. long, erect, 
recurved towards the apex ; pinnae cordate-lanceolate, obtusely 

Sointed, thick, 6in. long, ijin. broad. Trunk 6tt. to 8ft. high, 
ft. in circumference.- South Africa. Plant dark heavy green 
in colour, spineless. 

E. Iielltnannt (Lehmann's). I. pinnate, 6ft. long ; pinnse some- 
what erect, 5in. to 7in. long, iin. wide, with a short brown spine 
at the apex. Trunk 2ft. to 3ft. in circumference. South Africa. 
Plant very glaucous. 

E. M'Kenil (M 'Ken's). I. about 2ft. long, 
pinnate; pinnae smooth, narrowly-lanceolate, 
somewhat distant, with a few teeth in their 
upper half, the shorter lower ones more 
strongly toothed, while below these are 
two rows of branched spine-like teeth ex- 
tending down to the base; petiole woolly. 
South Africa, 1869. 
E. plumosus (feathery).* I. large, pinnate ; 
pinnae armed with stout marginal spines. 
Trunk thick. South Africa, 1869. 
E. Verscbaffelti (Verschaffelt's). I. pin- 
nate ; pinnae 3in. long, linear-lanceolate. 
South Africa, 1875. A stout and erect^ 
growing species. 

villosus (hairy).* I. pinnate, 3ft. to 6rt. 
in length, tapering at the base and apex; 
pinnEe very numerous, spiny-toothed, 6in. to 
Bin. in length, lin. in breadth, terminating 
in a sharp spine ; petioles densely tomen- 
tose. Trunk short, thick, woolly -scaly, 
ft. 6ft. Natal, 1866. (B; M. 6654.) 
E. V. ampliatus (enlarged).* (. elegantly 
arching ; pinna? lanceolate, the teeth more 
numerous towards the tips ; petiole thickly 
clothed at base with woolly hairs. Trunk 
cylindrical. 1874. 

ENCHANTER ' S NIGHT - 

SHADE. See Circaea. 

ENCTCLIA. A synonym of Poly- 
stachya (which see). 

ENDIVE {Cichorium Endivia). A 
hardy annual, cultivated in this coun- 
try since the early part of the six- 
teenth century, for the use of its 
leaves as a salad before the flower- 
stems appear. It is hardier than the 
inajority of Lettuces, and in season 
more in the autumn and winter; its cultivation in 
early summer is not generally followed by good results, 
as the plants run so quickly to seed. Endive receives 
greater attention, and is cultivated more largely, on the 
Continent, especially in France, than in this country. It 
forms an important addition to salads ; and, as it comes 
in use when few other salading vegetables are to be 
obtained, the cultivation should receive every attention, 
with a view to supplying weU-blanohed heads for use 
over as long a period in winter as possible. It is 
somewhat strange that many amateurs and cottagers, who 
consider their garden crops incomplete without a buo- 
cession of Lettuces, should omit altogether the cultiva- 
tion of Endive when the latter is just as easily grown, 
and may be sown or planted on land from which a 
previous crop has been taken. The means of blanching, 
and also of protecting, might be accomplished in various 
ways by those who took sufficient interest in doing it, 
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Ijndive — continued. 
and the result would be an excellent supply of salad 
in many places where now the existence of the means 
of such supply is unknown. 

Cultivation. Endive is seldom forced, and is unsuited 
for early summer cultivation. If, however, it is required, 
seed may be sown in a frame or a warm border, in April, 
and successional sowings made each time the previous 
one ia well up. A first, of the Curled-leaved eaxly Rorts, 
should, in all cases, be made not later than the beginning 
or middle of July ; another, of the Broad-leaved varieties, 
early in August ; and a third in the middle or at the 
latter end of that month. In many gardens, Endive 
runs prematurely to seed when sown earlier than the 
dates mentioned; while in others, in cold districts, 
it would be advisable to precede them in each case, in 
order to have the plants fully grown before winter. 
The Curled varieties, being close-growing, more tender, 
and blanching quicker than those with broad leaves, 
should be selected for the first supply. The seed may 
be sown either thinly in beds, and transplanted when 
large enough ; or in the open ground where the plants 
are intended to remain. A border with a south or a 
west aspect is best; and if a previous early crop, such 
as Potatoes or Peas, has been removed from the soil, 
it will generally be in good condition by merely levelling 
down. Drills, 1ft. or lift, apart, may be drawn, and 
the seed inserted thinly, and covered with a rake.- The 
young plants, when large enough to handle, should be 
thinned out to about 1ft. apart, and any blank spaces 
fiUed up. This system suits the early and main crops 
admirably ; but those grown late for lifting are best trans- 
planted when young, as this operation causes the pro- 
duction of more roots. A quick growth of the leaves 
should be encouraged by watering if the weather is dry, 
as this will also tend to prevent seeding. As soon as they 
are nearly full grown, blanching may be commenced, 
and this wiU be found practicable in many and various 
ways. Tying-up is sometimes sufficient ; but, generally, 
inverted flower-pots, with the hole in the bottom stopped 
up; boards, placed at right angles over the rows, and 
covered with mats ; frames with the glass darkened, or 
any other similar means, may be adopted with equally good 
results. The plants should, in no case, be covered except 
when quite dry. The blanching process takes from ten 
days to a fortnight, and, as Endive does not keep good 
for any length of time in this condition, a small quantity 
should be covered at frequent intervals. It is of little use 
unless thoroughly blanched. About the end of October, 
all full-sized plants should be lifted and stored close 
together in a frost-proof place, choosing a dry day for 
the operation. Any spare frames or pits may be utilised 
for the purpose; sheds will also be suitable for those 
intended to be used first, if the latter are covered and 
protected from frost. Where sufficient plants are grown, 
and means are at command for their preservation in 
winter, the season for Endive may be prolonged until 
the appearance of early Lettuces, in spring. 




Fig. 705. Cubled-lraved Endive. 



Endive — continued. 

Seed-saving. Only such plants as are true to the 
character of the variety should be kept for this purpose. 
Seed is best obtained from selected plants, which should 
be protected in winter by some means, and allowed to 
grow the following season. The flower-heads should be 
tied to stakes, and the seed gathered, dried, and stored, 
as it ripens. It will keep good for several years, and 
is preferred by some when rather old, as the plants are 
considered not liable to seed again so quickly as if it 
were newly-gathered. 

Sorts. These may be separated into two classes : one, 
having narrow and much divided leaves, is called Curled 
Endives (see Fig. 705) ; the other, with larger leaves, 




Fig. 706. Broab-leaved Endive. 

not curled, being termed Broad-leaved Endives (see Fig. 
706). Subjoined is a selection from the best in both 
classes. 

Broad-leaved Batavian, a vigorous-gromng variety, much cul- 
tirateil, requires tying up; French Small Green Curled, 
small, early, and very dwarf, blanches quickly ; Italian Green 
Curled, dark green, narrow anil much divided ; Larue Green 
Curled, hardy, ties up well ; Moss Curled, small, finely cut ; 
PiCPUS Curled, a compact, close-hearted variety ; Small Ba- 
tavian, broad leaves, the inner ones naturally formmg a heart ; 
Stag's Horn, curled variety, hardy, much grown in Franco; 
White Batavian, broad-leaved, an excellent variety for blancb- 
ing. 

£NSIVZ;, WILD. See Chicory. 
ENDOCABF. The inner membrane of a fruit; the 
lining of a carpel. 

ENDOGENOUS. A stem is said to be Endogenous 
when it is formed by successive additions to its centre. 
ENDOGENS. See Monocotyledons. 
ENDOSFEBM. The albumen of a seed. 
ENGINES, GARDEN. These are of two descrip- 
tions, several forms of both- being in use in gardens. One 
is termed a Hand Engine, from its being small and carried 
by the hand ; the other is the Barrow Engine, so-called 
from being constructed on two wheels, and having a 
handle fixed to either side. Beyond throwing a con- 
tinuous stream from the jet when in use, many of the 
former kind are not superior to a good syringe. A 
Bafrow Engine is most useful for syringing trees or 
plants that require a force of water. Peach and other 
fruit-trees, either in houses or on walls outside, may be 
syringed frequently in the season of growth, excepting 
when in flower, and kept clean much more effectually 
by this than by any other method. This kind of Engine 
is also most useful for washing the glass inside of fruit 
and plant houses, at any time. The Barrow Engine is 
composed of an oval-shaped cistern, made preferably of 
wood, but sometimes of galvanised iron. It is invariably 
broader each way at the bottom than at the top. The lid 
is generally perforated, and either movable or fixed in 
two parts on hinges to the cross bridge that holds all 
the other parts in position. The working arrangements 
inside are very similar in principle to that of a force- 
pump, and consist of two upright cylinders, one con- 
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Engines, Garden — continued. 
taming a piston and rod, and the otlier connected to this 
at the base for conducting the water, by means of a 
nozzle that turns round as desired, to any place within 
the reach of the force applied. The cylinder, with the 
piston inside, is connected with the water in the cistern, 
and has a valve at its base. On raising the piston by 
the handle attached to the rod at the top, the water 
passes into the cylinder, and the valve closes. By the 
next downward pressure, the water opens another valve 
and passes into the adjoining cylinder; and, as the 
latter valve will not allow it to return, and the outlet 
is frequently only a small hole, the water has to pass 
through in proportion to the size and the force applied. 
Many who have to use a Garden Engine almost daily in 
summer, have an insufficient knowledge of its construc- 
tion and mode of working, and the result is that the 
leverage of the handle connected with the piston rod, 
and the great pressure of water consequently obtained, 
is imduly exercised, and the valves, or something else, 
soon become either out of order or broken. A per- 
forated grating or rose should be placed at the base 
of the cylinder opening to receive the water, in order to 
prevent anything getting inside. Should an obstruction be 
caused, the use of the pump must be discontinued until 
the evil has been removed. These detailed remarks on the 
construction of the Garden Engine are given with a view 
to its being more generally understood and more care- 
ftdly used. 

EITEIAITTHUS (from enkuos, enlarged, and antJws, 
a flower; flowers swollen). Oed. JSricacece. A genus of 
five species of elegant greenhouse or hardy evergreen 
or deciduous shrubs. Flowers white, scarlet, or rose, 
large, terminal, drooping; corolla campanulate, with a 
five-cleft limb. Leaves petiolate, coriaceous and per- 
sistent, or membranaceous and deciduous, entire or 
serrulate. They thrive well in a compost of loam and 
peat, in equal parts. Increased by cuttings, made of the 
ripe wood, and inserted under a bell glass, during the 
spring months, without heat. They should be potted 
carefully. 

E. campanulatus (bell-shapedj.* Jl. greenish-white, tinted with 
red, in fascicled racemes, pendent ; corolla cylindrico-campanulate. 
June. I. stalked, elliptic, argutely-serrulate, 2in. long. Japan. 
Hardy. Syn. Andromeda campanulata. 

S. hiznalaicus (Himalayan), fi. in terminal umbels ; corollas 
iin. long, campanulate, flve-lobed, flve-angled, yellowish-red, with 
reddish streaks. June. I. ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, h. 20ft, 
Sikkim, 1879. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6160.) 

Ej. Japonicus ^Japanese).^ Jl. white, globose, nodding. Feb' 
ruary. I. elliptic-obovate, membranaceous, dying off a brilliant 
golden-orange in autumn. Japan, 1870. A slender hardy de. 
ciduous shrub, with whorled branches. (B. M. 5822.) 

E. quinqueflorus (five-flowered).* Jl. red at the base, pale flesh, 
colour at the tips, large, drooping, five or six together at the tops 
of the branches. February to September. I. broad, opposite, 
oblong-elliptic, acuminated. Stem shrubby, h. 3ft. to 10ft. China, 
1812. Greenhouse. Syn. S. reticulatus. (B. M. 1649.) 

E. reticulatus (netted). A synonym of 13. guinguejlonis. 

ENSATIi, or ENSIFOKIVE. Quite straight, with 
the point acute, like the blade of a broad-sword, or'the 
leaf of an Iris. 

EITTASA (the Malabar name of one of the species). 
Stn. Adenopodia. Obd. Leguminosm. A genus of stove 
climbing shrubs. Flowers white, sessile or shortly 
stalked, hermaphrodite or polygamous, disposed in dense 
spikes. Leaves bipinnate. Stems unarmed. There are 
about ten species, of which the one given below is the 
best. For culture, see Mimosa. 
E, Fursaetha (Purssetha). A synonym of JJ!. scmidens. 

E. scandens (climbing). Jl. about IJin. long, in long slender 
spikes, either solitary or in the upper axils, or forming a terminal 
panicle ; calyx very small, truncate, or minutely toothed ; petals 
lanceolate, rigid, becoming at length quite separate. I. long- 
stalked ; rachis usually ending in a tendril ; pinnee stalked, 
mostly four ; leaflets oblong or obovEite, lin. to 2in. long, rigidly 
coriaceous. Legume woody, attaining 2ft. to 4tt. in length, and 



Entada — continued. 

3in. to lin. in breadth. A woody climber. This is the common 
Sword Bean of the East and West Indies and tropical Pacitto. 
Syns. E. PurscBtha and Mimosa scaiidens, 

ZSITTI!^Z!A (from enteles, perfect; stamens all fer- 
tile). Okd. TiUace(B. An ornamental greenhouse or 
conservatory evergreen. It thrives well in a loamy soil, 
with which a little sand may be advantageously mixed. 
Increased by cuttings, inserted in sandy soil. 
E. arborescens (tree-like). JL white, in simple, lateral, or ter- 
minal erect stalked cymes; involuoels of many short bracts. 
May. I. cordate, angular, doubly crenated, flve-nerved, furnished 
with small permanent stipules, stellately downy, h. 20ft. New 
Zealand, 1820. (B. M. 2480.) 

EITTIKIS. Having no kind of marginal division. 

ENTRANCES. The approach, or Entrance, to a 
mansion or any important glass structure iu a garden, 
should at all times receive considerable attention when 
the designs are being prepared. In either case, it should 
be kept in good order, even more particularly than 
other parts of the garden or park. The position of a 
mansion and the neighbouring town or place from which 
the approach proceeds, must invariably form the main 
conditions in determining the line the latter is to take. 
In some cases, where the mansion is surrounded by 
trees, excepting a broad open view from the front, 
the Entrance is made at the side, and no sight of the 
building obtained until it is nearly reached. This 
applies mostly to those built on the side of a, hill, 
or having massive trees as a background. Many 
others of noble proportions, built in a valley or on 
ground lower than that which sxrrrounds it, have an 
Entrance through a broad avenue of trees planted at 
right angles to the front of the building, and reaching 
a considerable distance. Here a perspective view of the 
latter is obtained on first entering, that increases in 
magnitude until the end is reached. In either case, as 
many interesting views as possible of scenery, specimen 
trees, ornamental water, or other permanent subjects, 
should be introduced along the route. The Entrance 
being seen first and last by strange visitors to the man- 
sion, should be made as attractive as possible, the im- 
pressions arising therefrom and afterwards communicated, 
tending greatly to enhance the pleasure and interest in 
the surroundings taken by the proprietor himself. En- 
trances to glass houses, such as conservatories, &c., should 
receive equal attention outside, in keeping clean and tidy, 
as that practised in the interior. Forecourts near the 
entrance to a mansion, if composed of gravel, should be 
frequently swept and roUed. ■ 

EOIVEECON (from eoos, Eastern, and Mehon, a Poppy; 
so called because of its systematic position close to the 
Poppies, and its native country in Eastern Asia). Oed. 
Papaveracem. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
beautiful, half-hardy, perennial herb. It thrives in any 
fairly good soil, and may be increased by division. 

E. chionantha (snowy-flowered). Jl. terminal, 2in. in diameter, 
on slender pedicels ; sepals combined into a boat-shaped spache ; 
petals pure white, nearly orbicular, concave, spreading ; stamens 
yellow, numerous ; scapes 1ft, or more high, reddish, sub- 
paniculately branched above. Spring. I. radical, loug-petiolate, 
5in. to 6in. long, broadly cordiform, concave, the margins broadly 
sinuated ; petioles 6in. to Sin. long. China, 1885. (B. M. 6871.) 

EFACE.IDE2:. An order of coroUifloral, dicotyle- 
donous, shrubby plants, almost confined to Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Antarctic islands. Flowers axillary or 
terminal, either solitary and terminating peduncles more 
or less covered with imbricated, scale-like or leaf-like 
bracts, or in spikes or racemes ; sepals usually finely 
marked with parallel or diverging veins ; corolla white 
or of various shades of red, rarely blue, green, or yellowish. 
Leaves alternate, or very rarely opposite, often crowded 
or imbricate, rigid, entire or scarcely denticulate, with 
several longitudinal, simple or forked nerves, sometimes 
prominent underneath, sometimes very fine and numerous 
or very obscure. The order is divided into two sections. 
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Epacrideae — continued. 
EpacrecB and Stypheliece. There are about twenty-six 
genera, and 320 species. "Well-known genera are : Dmco- 
phyllum. JE'pacris, Leucopogon, and Styphelia. 

EPACRIS (from epi, upon, and akros, the summit ; in 
reference to the species growing, in their native habitats, 
on the tops of hills). Obd. Epacridece. A genus com- 
prising twenty-six species of ornamental, much-branched, 
greenhouse shrubs, of which twenty-one are Australian, 
four are from new Zealand, and one from New Caledonia. 
Mowers axillary, usually disposed in leafy spikes ; corolla 
tubular; calyx coloured, many-braoteate. Leaves scat- 
tered, petiolate or simple at the base. These are among 
the most useful of winter-flowering plants, either as decora- 
tive Bubjeots or for out flowers. They are, as a rule, 
more easily propagated and grown 
than Heaths, and the flowers last 
longer in a. cut state. The young 
plants are obtained from cuttings in 
a similar way to Ericas ; but, as the 
process takes a long time, it is advis- 
able to purchase small plants from 
nurserymen who propagate in large 
quantities. The principal object 
should be to obtain strong shoots, if 
only a few, and get them thoroughly 
ripened in autumn, to flower the fol- 
lowing winter and spring. The erect- 
growing varieties should be pruned 
hard back after flowering, about 
March, and kept rather close until 
new growth commences. When the 
shoots are about iin. long, any repot- 
ting required should be at once seen 
to, using a compost of fibry peat, with 
the addition of one-sixth of silver 
sand. Efiicient drainage must be 
secured, and the new soil made firm 
round the ball, which should not be 
broken, nor the roots disturbed by 
the process. Water should be with- 
held from the roots for a few days, 
light overhead syringings being suf- 
ficient. As the plants progress, more 
air and sun should be admitted, until 
about the end of July, when they may 
be plunged in ashes outside. Water- 
ing should be carefully performed 
at all times with Epacrises, as with 
all plants of a similar nature. A 
cool greenhouse, or other structure 
where frost is .excluded, is a suitable 
position for them in winter. They 
wUl, however, bear with impunity 
more heat and moisture at this 
season than the majority of Ericas. 
A few of the varieties are of a natural pendent habit, and 
these do not require severe pruning like the others, but 
merely shortening back. The species of Epacris have pro- 
duced a large quantity of beautiful garden forms that are, 
in most cases, superior to the types from which they origi- 
nated. All are most beautiful and useful, and may be 
grown on for several years, if proper attention is bestowed. 
E. acuminata (acuminate).* fi. few, nearly sessile in the upper- 
most axils ; bracts and sepals rather broad, cUiate, acute, the, 
sepals nearly one and a-quarter lines long; corolla tube about 
as long as the calyx ; lobes obtuse, shorter than the tube. 
I. nearly sessUe, ovate, acute or taperiiig to a pungent point, 
erect, concave, and clasping the stem at the base, spreading or 
recurved towards the end. h. 2ft. to 3£t. An erect, bushy shrub. 
Syn. JS. muffronvXata. 
E. grandiflora Oarge-flowered). A synonym of E. longiflora. 
E. impressa (flattened).* Jl- varying from white to different 
shades of red, on very short peduncles ; sepals more or less 
acuminate and ciliolate ; bracts shorter and broader than the 
sepals ; corolla tube varying from scarcely ita. to fully Jin. long. 



FiG. 707. FLOWEKIN& 

Branch of Ei>ace.is 
impressa. 



Epacris — continued. 

from almost campanulate to narrow-cylindrical, always with five 
impressed cavities outside, alternating with the stamens imme- 
diately above the ovary. March. I. sessile, from ovate-lanceo- 
late to lanceolate-linear, tapering into a short and rigid or longer 
and pungent point, narrowed, rounded, or almost cordate at the 
base ; midribs and often lateral nerves prominent underneath. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. An erect, loosely-branched shrub, sometimes flower- 
ing when 6in. high. See Fig. 707. (B. M. 3407.) £. campanulata 
(L. B. C. 1925), E. cermjlora (B. M. 3243), B. nivalis (L. B. C. 1821), 
E. ruscifolia, and E. variabilis (L. B. C. 1816), represent forms of 
this species varying in colour of flower and size of leaves. 




Fig. 70S. Flowering Branch of Epacris purpurascens 

FLORE-PLENO. 

S. longiflora (long-flowered).* fl. usually drooping, pedicellate ; 
bracts acute, often decussate ; sepals acutely acummate, two lines 
long, or rather more ; corolla tube cylindrical, often slightly 
curved, iin. to |in. long, or even more in some specimens, crimson- 
red, except at the end, where it is white, as weU as the lobes. 
May and June. I. shortly petiolate or almost sessile, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, tapering to a point, rounded or cordate at the 
base, many-nerved. Branches straggling, usually pubescent. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. An erect shrub. Syns. £. grandiflora (B. M. 982) 
and E. miniata (B. K. 1845, 5). 
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XIpacris — continued. 

B. mlnlata. (vermilion). A synonym of E. longifiora, 

E. mucronulata (mucronulate). A synonym of E, acuminata. 

E. obtnslfolla (obtuse-leaved), fl. white, axillary, usually form- 
ing long, one-sided, leafy racemes, either almost sessile or on 
peduncles of above one line ; corolla sometimes almost campanu- 
late ; tube shortly exceeding the calyx ; lobes broad. I. oblong- 
elliptical, obtuse, thick, few-nerved, slightly concave, narrowed 
into a short petiole, h. 1ft. to 3ft. An erect shrub. (L. B. C. 
292.) 

Ej. onosmseflora (Onosma-flowered). A synonym of E, purpu- 
rascens. 

E. pnlchella (pretty).* fl. pale red or pink, disposed along the 
branches on very short stalks ; calyx segments equalling the tube 
of the corolla. May. I. rather concave, each ending in a 
spreading point, which is not so long as the base of the leaf. 
h. 1ft. to 3fl. 1804. 

E. pnrpnrascens (purplish).* fl. white, or more or less tinged 
with red; segments of calyx acuminated, about equal in 
length to the tube of the corolla. January to March. I, ovate- 
acuminate, ending each in a recurved mucrone, which exceeds 
the base of the leaf. h. 2ft. to Sft. 1803. Syn. E. onosmce/lara. 
(L. B. C. 237.) There is a pretty double-flowered form of this. 
See Fig. 708. (G. C. n. s., v. 340.) 

E. rlgida (rigid), fl., corolla tube broad, as long as the calyx, 
with five transverse thickenings inside ; sepals obtuse, or rarely 
one or two of them almost acute. I. almost sessile, erect or 
spreading, ovate or ovate-oblong, very obtuse and thick, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. An erect, rigid, bushy shrub. 

The following is a list of the best garden yarieties : 
Ardentissima, Densiflora, Devoniana, Eclipse, Exoniensis, 
Exquisite, Fireball, Hyacinthiflora, H. alba, H. can- 
didissima, h. carminata, h. fulgens, ignea, kinghorni, 
Lady Alice Peel, Lady Panmdre, Lucifer, Miniata splen- 

DENS, M. GRANDIFLORA, MODEL, MONT BLANC, MRS. PYM, 

Eamosa, Kubra Superba, Sunset, The Bride, Vesta, Vesu- 
vius, VISCOUNTESS Hill. 

EPHEDRA (from Ephedra, the Greek name used by 
Pliny for the Hippuris, or Horse Tail, which it resembles). 
Okd. Onetacew. Low-growing evergreen trailing shrubs. 
The species (about thirty have been described) are natives 
of South Europe, North Africa, temperate and sub-tropical 
Asia, and extra-tropical America. Ttey have small scale- 
like leaves, and numerous slender-jointed green branches. 
These curious little plants are rarely grown, but E. ne- 
hrodensis is very showy when covered with its scarlet 
berries. They are very suitable for rockwork, and require 
little water. Increased by layering the young shoots or 
branches. 

E. distachya (two-spiked). A synonym of E. nebrodensis. 
E. monostachya (one-spiked). A synonym of E. vulgaris. 
E. nebrodensis (Nebrodean).* fl. whitish; catkins twin; pe- 
duncles opposite. July, August. Berries red. h. Sft. to 4ft. 
South-western Europe, 1750. An evergreen shrub, with numerous 
cylindrical wand-like branches, articulated, and furnished at each 
articulation with two small linear leaves. Syn. E. distachya. 
E. vulgaris (common).* fl. whitish ; catkins solitary ; peduncles 
many. June, July. Berries red. k. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, 
1772. An evergreen shrub, much smaller and hardier than 
E. nebrodensis. Syn. E. monostachya. (W. D. B. ii. 142.) 

EFHIFFITTIVE (from ephippion, a saddle; the la- 
bellum is in the shape of a saddle). Now included 
under Cirrhopetalnm. 

EFICABF. The outside covering of a fruit. 

EFIDEITDRUM (from epi, upon, and dendron, a 
tree ; epiphytal on trees). Including Physinga. Obd. 
OrcMdem. A large genus (about 300 species) of stove 
and greenhouse orchids, comparatively few of which 
are worth cultivating, the great majority having small, 
dingy-coloured flowers. Dr. Lindley says the essential 
character of the genus resides in the lip being more or 
less united by a fleshy base to the edge of a column, 
which is hornless, and considerably elongated, but not 
petaloid, and winged; in the pollen masses being four, 
equal and compressed ; and, in. the presence of a passage, 
more or less deep, at the base of the lip. Most of the 
species are epiphytes, though some few succeed in pots, 
under the same treatment as recommended for Cattleya 
(which see), except that less heat is needed. Growers 
of orchids, according to Mr. Williams, have been more 
deceived in buying Epidendrums than in any other group 



ISpidendmni — contmued. 
of similar plants. The bulbs of many kinds are so nearly 
alike that -it is very difficult to tell what they are before 
flowering. Sometimes they have to be grown several 
years before this occurs ; and then frequently only dingy 
green flowers are produced, about the same colour as the 
leaves. Some of these insignificant flowers are, how- 
ever, very fragrant, and will perfume the whole house 
in which they are grown. In the following enumeration, 
the most beautiful and approved sorts only are included. 
E. alatnm majns (large-winged).* fl. pale yellow, disposed in 

straggling panicles, and remaining nearly six weeks in beauty ; 

lip striped with purple. June, July. Guatemala. Greenhouse. 

SYN. E. calochilum. (B. M. 3898.) 
E. alolfollum (Aloe-leaved). A synonym of E. falcatwm. 
E. atropurpuroum (dark-purple).* /., sepals and petals dark 

rose or purple, the apices greenish, incurved ; lip rose-coloured, 

with a dark blotch of crimson-purple in its centre. May, June. 

A. 6in. to 12in. Mexico, 1836. This species succeeds well either 

in a shallow pan or on a block, with sphagnum. Greenhouse. 

Syn.'.B. macrochilum (B. M. 3534). The variety roseum (F. d. S. 

372) has the lip whoUv of a dark lose colour. 
E. anrantlacum (golden).* fl. bright orange, produced from a 

sheath at the top of the bulb, five to ten in a cluster ; lip orange, 

striped with crimson. March to May. h. 1ft. Guatemala, 1836. 

A very handsome stove sijecies. In habit and structure, it ap- 
proaches Cattleya SHnneri. (R. G. 138.) 
E. Wcamcratum (two-arched), fl. ochre-coloured, with a deep 

brown disk ; lip white, ochre-coloured at the base. Mexico, 

1871. Greenhouse. 




Fw. 709. Single Flower of Epidendrum bicornutum. 

E. bloornutom (two-horned).* Jl. pure white, with a few crimson 
spots in the centre of the lip ; spike produced from the tops of the 
pseudo-bulbs, sometimes twelve-flowered. Summer. Pseudo- 
bulbs stout, 1ft. to lift, high, hollow in the centre, and producing " 
short leathery leaves near the apex. Trinidad. This curious, 
but handsome stove species is sometimes found difficult to grow. 
It has, however, succeeded upon a bare block of wood, in a 
high temperature, fully exposed to the sun, and supplied with 
abundance of atmospheric moisture when making its growth. 
Occasionally, it grows and flowers well annually, treated in a 
precisely similar way to Cattleyas. See Fig. 709. (B. M. 3332.) 
This species, together with about three others, also formerly 
included under Epidendrum, now constitute the genus Dia- 
criv/m, and the correct name of this plant is Diacrium bicornutum. 

E. Brassavolee (Brassavola). fl. 4in. in diameter, on long, man^- 
flowered spikes ; sepals and petals rich jrellowish-brown ; lip 
large, ovate, straw-coloured at the base, with the apex purple, 
sweet-scented in the evening. Guatemala, 1867. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 6661.) 

E, calocbllum (beautiful-lipped). A synonym of E. alatum 
majus. 

E. CatUlns (Catillus). fl. cinnabar-red, in clusters. Columbia, 
1873. Greenhouse. (I. H. n. s. 162.) 
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Epidendnun — continued. 

E. clnnabarlnum (cinnabar-red), fl. orange-red, crowded at the 
toT3 of a slender scape, 2in. across. May to July. h. 4ft. Brazil, 
1837. Stove. (B. E. 1842, 26.) 

E. onemidoptaorum (sheathed).* Jl. light yeUow, spotted brown 
inside, pure white at back ; lip white, shaded rose, deeply 
divided ; spilte terminal, about 1ft. long. (. about 8in. long, 
glossy, acuminated, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Guatemala, 1867. A- stately 
greenhouse plant, with ample drooping racemes. (B. M. 5656.) 

E. Cooperlaniim (Cooper's). Jl. brownish-yellow ; lip broad, 
rosy-purple; racemes terminal, drooping. I. lanceolate, acute. 
h. 2tt. to 3ft. Brazil, 1867. Stove. (B. M. 5654.) 

E. crassifolium (thick-leaved). A synonym of E. elliptieum. 

E. crinifertuu (hairy-lipped). Jl. yellowish-green, with cinnamon 
blotches and bars ; lip white, hairy. Costa Rica, 1871. Green- 
house. (B. M. 6094.) 

E. dlchromum (two-coloured).* Jl. light rose-coloured, about 
2in. in diameter, produced in large panicles, 2ft. to 3ft. high ; 
lip three-lobed, rich crimson; pseudo-bulbs short and stout, sup- 
porting two or three dark green leathery leaves, from 6in. to 12in. 
or more in length. Pernambuco, 1865. Greenhouse. The variety 
striatum is a very handsome one, having sepals and petals white, 
with radiating deep purple lines. 

E. ebumeum (ivory). Jl., sepals and petals yellowish-green ; lip 
very large, ivory-white, with yellow callosities ; raceme terminal, 
four to six-flowered. I. alternate, large, deep green, h. 2ft. 
Panama, 1867. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5643.) 

E. eUipticuin (elliptic). Jl. rose-coloured. March to June. 78. 2ft. 
to 3ft. Brazil. Greenhouse. Stn. JE. crassifolium. (B. M. 3543.) 

E. erubescens (blushing). Jl. produced in large panicles ; sepals 
and petals of a delicate mauve colour, broad ; lip rather darl^er, 
yellow at the base. Mexico, 1837. This very desirable green- 
house species is somewhat difficult to grow; but it has been 
found to thrive well on long blocks of wood, in a cool house. 

E. evecttun (extended).* Jl., racemes loose, sub-cylindric, many- 
flowered ; perianth bright rose-purple ; sepals and petals similar, 
narrow-obovate, obtuse ; lip adnate to the column, rather longer 
than the sepals, three-lobed nearly to the base ; lobes all deeply 
cut and fringed. I. sessile, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, emarginate, 
coriaceous, plane ; sheaths rather short. Native country un- 
known, but probably from New Grenada. A very handsome 
stove species. (B. M. 5902.) 

E. falca-tnin (falcate).* Jl. fragrant, one or two together ; sepals 
and petals greenish-yellow ; lip brighter yellow, not fringed. 
Summer. Mexico, 1835. Stove. This plant remains in full 
beauty for a considerable time. Syns. K aloijolium and E. Par- 
kinsonianum. (B. M. 3778.) 

E, Frederiol Guillelmi (Prince Fredericlc" William's). Jl. pro- 
duced in large tei-minal panicles ; sepals and petals dark purple, 
about lin. long, lanceolate ; lip trilobed ; apex of the column and 
the disk pure white. I. disticlious, 6in. to Sin. long, lin. to 2in. 
broad, dark green. Peru, 1871. Stove. (I. H. n. s. 48.) 

E. Grabaxnl (Graham's). A synonym of E. phoeniceum. 

E. Hanbnrii (Hanbury's). Jl., sepals and petals deep, dull 
purple ; lip rose, veined with crimson. Spring. A. 2ft. Mexico, 
1843. Greenhouse. (R. G. 398.) 



A synonym of E. atropur- 

Jl. bright rosy-purple, small, 

I. distichous, linear-oblong or 

Guatemala, 1866. This rare. 




ZSpidendnun — contimned. 

E. macrochilum (large-lipped). 
pureum. 

E. myrianthum (many-flowered), 
in enormous panicles. Autumn, 
lanceolate. Stems 3ft. to 4ft. high, 
free-flowering species grows best in a cool house'. (B. M. 5556.) 

E. nemorale (wood).* Jl. about 3in. across, freely produced on 
large drooping panicles ; sepals and petals of a delicate mauve or 
rosy-lilac, lanceolate ; lip striped with violet. July. Pseudo- 
bulbs from 3in. to 5in. high, two-leaved. Mexico, 1840. This is a 
splendid stove species, but somewhat difficult to manage suc- 
cessfully, the fault, in most instances, being in keeping too much 
soil about its roots, and in not exposing it to the full sun. 
(B. M. 4606, under name of E. verrucosum.) 

E. n. majus (larger). Jl. produced in panicles, sometimes 3ft. in 
length ; sepals and petals delicate rosy-mauve ; lip white in the 
centre, with three short red lines, bordered deep rose. Stove. 

E. paniculatnm (panicled).* Jl. purple or lilac-purple, with some 
yellow at the tip of the column, very numerous, disposed in a 
large terminal branched drooping panicle, upwards of 1ft. long. 
I. distichous, lanceolate-acummate. Stems tall, reedy, 2ft. to 4ft. 
high. New Grenada, 1868. Greenhouse. One of the finest of 
the paniculate Epidendrums, and perhaps the most free-flower- 
ing of all orchids. (B. M. 5731.) 

E. Farkmsonianum (Parkinson's). A synonym of B. JaUatum. 

E. phoeniceum (puiple). /., sepals and petals deep purple, 
mottled with green ; lip clear bright violet, veined and stained 
with crimson. Summer, h. 6in. to 12in. Cuba, 1840. A hand- 
some, large-flowered stove species, with branching panicles, 2ft. 
to 3ft. high. Syn. E. Grahami. (B.M. 3385.) 



Fig 710. Single Fi.oweu of Epidendbum Lindleyanum. 
■E tlndlevanum (Lindley's).* The correct name of the plant 
j^Jrihed in this work under its generally-recognised name of 
BaZrS^Lindleyana. Stove. See fig. 710. 




Fig. 711. Single Flower of Bpidendrum prismatocarpum. 

E. prismatocarpum (prism-fruited).* Jl. fragiant, ten to twelve 
on each erect raceme ; sepals and petals yellow-green, spotted with 
dark purple or black; lip lilac-purple, bordered with white. 
June. Pseudo-bulbs flaslc-shaped, lOin. to 12in. in height, and, 
to»-ether with the evergreen leaves, dark green. Central America, 
1862. Greenhouse. See Fig. 711. (B. M. 5336.) 

E. pseudepldendrum (false Bpidendrum). Jl., raceme ter- 
minal, few-flowered ; perianth bright green, except the lip and 
upper part of the column, which are orange-vermilion ; lip (free 
portion) sub-orbicular, retuse or emarginate from the end being 
recurved ; margin erose and obscurely lobed. July. I. confined 
to the top of the stems, distichous, sub-erect, narrowly hnear- 
oblong, acuminate, coriaceous, obscurely nerved at the back, 
deep green ; back keeled ; margins recurved. Central America, 
1871. An extremely curious greenhouse species. (B. M. 5929.) 

E. radlcans (rooting). Jl. dark orange-red, remaining in beauty 
for a considerable period, produced in long, terminal racemes. 
Guatemala, 1836. A pretty .scandent greenhouse species, some- 
times reaching 10ft. in height, and recLuiring the support of a 
stake. Syn. E. rhizophorum. (P. M. B. xii. 145.) 

E. raniferum (frog-bearing). Jl. yellowish-green, thickly studded 
with purple-brown spots, about 2in. in diameter, numerously 
disposed m pendulous racemes. I. oblong, acute. Mexico, 1839. 
Greenhouse. One of the most attractive species of the genus. 
(F. M. n. s. 445.) 

E. rhizophorum (rooting). A synonym of E. radicans. 

E. Sophronitls (Sophronitis-like). Jl. dull yeUow-gi-een, mottled 
with dull violet-purple. May and June. I. two or three at the 
tip of the pseudo-bulb, 2in. to 3in. long, spreading, oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute, thickly coriaceous, keeled, clothed on both surfaces 
with a pale glaucous-green, waxy secretion ; margins purple. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, green. Peru, 1867. Greenhouse. 'This is 
one of the most singular species of the genus. (B. M. 6314.) 

E. Stamfordlanum (Stamford's). Jl. bright yellow and gi-een 
thickly spotted with crimson, numerously produced on a branching 
spike. April, May. Guatemala, 1836. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4759.) 

3 u 
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Epidendruiu — continued. 
E. syrlngothyrsis (Lilac-like).* fi. dark purple, with a 
little orange and yellow on the lip and column, m branching 

fianicles, seventy to eighty-flowered. I. distichous, about 6in. 
ong, light green. Stems slender, about 3ft. high. Bolivia, 1866. 
Stove. The specific name is derived from its resemblance to the 
Lilac in form and colour. (B. M. 6145.) 
E. TlteUlnam (yolk-of-egg-coloured). Jl. bright orange-scarlet, 
about 2in. in diameter ; lip bright yellow ; spike erect, ten 
to fifteen-flowered. Summer. I. and pseudo-bulbs glaucous. 
Mexico, 1840. It thrives best in a warm temperature and damp 
atmosphere. (B. M. 4107.) The variety majus is a handsome 
form," with considerably larger flowers, and broader sepals and 
petals, than the type. 

EFIDEBIIIIS. The transparent coloirrloss membrane 
which coTers almost all parts of plants exposed to the 
outward air, and is composed of one or more layers of 
firmly coherent, usually empty, cells. 

EFIGiEA (from epi, npon, and gaia, the earth ; in 
reference to its trailing growth). Okd. Ericacew. A 
genus of a couple of species of very elegant creeping, 
tufted, hardy evergreen shruhs. E. repens thrives only 
in peat soil and in shady situations. Increased by care- 
ful divisions of well-established tufts. The second species, 
E. asiatica, a Japanese plant, is not yet in cultivation. 
E. repens (creeping).* Ground. Laurel ; in New England, called 
Mayflower, fi, white, tinged with red, in dense axillary and 
terminal racemes, exhaling a rich spicy fragrance. May. I. 
cordate-ovate, entire. Branches, petioles, and nerves of leaves 
very hairy. Northern United States, 1736. (G. W. P. A. 37.) 

EFIGYNIUm. Included under Vaccininm (which 
see). 

EFIG'TNOtXS. Growing upon the ovary. A term 
applied when the outer whorls of the flower adhere to 
the ovary. 




I'iG. 712. Uppbii Portion ok Stem of Epilobtom anoustifoi-uui. 



EFIIiOBIUBI (from epi, upon, and lobos, a pod; 
flower seated as if it were upon the top of the pod). 
WiUow-herb. Ord. Oiiagrariece. A genus of fifty species 
of hardy perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, occurring in 
all cold and temperate climates. Most of the species 
are of botanical interest only, but some are highly orna- 
mental. Flowers axillary, solitary, or disposed in ter- 
minal spikes, each flower furnished with a bract. Xieaves 
opposite, or irregularly scattered. They are of the easiest 
possible culture, in ordinary garden soil. Increased by 
divisions or seeds. As border plants, and for naturalisa- 
tion in shrubberies and by watercourses, E. angustifoHwm 
and E. hirsutitm are eminently well suited. 
E. angjastlfoUum (narrow-leaved).* French Willow, or Bose-bay. 

Jl. crimson, disposed in spicate racemes, biacteate. July. 

I. nearly sessile, lanceolate, undulated. Stems erect, nearly 

simple, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Northern hemisphere (Britain). A very 

handsome species, but, from the rapidity with which it spreads, 

it should be wholly conflned to shrubberies. See Fig. 712. 

(Sy. En. B. iii. 495.) 
E, angnstissimum (very narrow-leaved). A synonym of M. 

rosmarinifoliwm. 
E. denticulatmn (denticulate), fi. rose-coloured. Summer. I. 

somewhat lanceolate, denticulated ; lower ones opposite. Stems 

suffruticose. h. 6in. to 12in. Peru. 
E. Dodonsei (Dodoens*).* fi. deep rose, large ; pedicels connected 

with the bracts, crowded near the tops of the branches. July. 

I. linear, obsoletely denticulated. Stems erect, branched at the - 

apex. h. 1ft. Europe, 1800. SYN. E. Ealleri. 
E. Hallerl (Haller's). A synonym of E. Dodoniei. 




Fig. 713. Upper Poktion of Stem of Epilobium hirsutum. 



E. hlrsntam (hairy).* Codlins and Cream, fi. usually pale 
pink, sometimes white, large, disposed in a leafy, corymbose 
cluster. July. I., lower ones opposite ; upper ones alternate, 
ovate-lanceolate, hairy, toothed, halt stem-clasping, ft, 3ft. to 5ft. 
Europe (Britain), &c. The whole plant is downy, soft, and 
clammy, exhaling a peculiar acidulous scent. See Fig. 713. 
(Sy. En. B. 497.) 

E. obcordatum (oVcovdate).* fi. bright rose-purvile, larjro. 
Summer. _ I. opposite, ovate, sessile, numerous, mostly louger 
than the internodes (four to eight lines long), glaucous, opaune. 
Sierra Nevada, ifcc, California. A very charming low-growing 
alpine species, requiring a moist, well-drained spot in rockery. 

E. rosmarlnlfollum (Rosemary-leaved).* fi. red ; pedicels con- 
nected with the bracts, crowded near the tops of the branches. 
July. I. linear, obsoletely denticulated. Stems erect, branched 
towards the middle. A. Ztt. Europe, &c., 1775. SYN. E. amrn- 
tissimum. (Sy. En. B. 494.) 
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^^'MEDIUM (from epi, upon, akin to, and Median, 
a plant, said to grow in Media ; a name from Dioscorides, 
retained by Linnssua). Barrenwort. Obd. Berberidece. 
Ornamental hardy herbaceous perennials, with creeping 
perennial trunks, and annual stems. Flowers various- 
coloured. Leaves stalked, compound ; leaflets awnedly- 
serrated. They form admirable plants for rookwork, and 
wiU thrive in a compost of fresh loam and peat, in 
equal proportions. Propagated by divisions of the root, 
which should be made during July or August. 




Fig. 714. Epimedium alpinum. 



Zf. alplnnm (alpine).* Jl. twelve to twenty in a lax panicle; 
outer sepals greyish ; inner ones dark crimson ; petals yellow, 
composed almost entirely of a slipper-shaped spur. I. biternate ; 
leaflets cordate-ovate, acuminated, serrated, h. 6in. to 9in. 
Central Europe (naturalised here and there in Britain). See Fig. 
711. (Sy. En. B. 52.) 

E. a. rubnun (red). A synonym of JS. rubrum. 

Ti, diphylluxn (twin-leaved). Jl. white, numerous, small ; pe- 
duncles bearing four to six droopina; flowers in a simple, very lax 
raceme ; petals not spurred. April and May. Z., petiole 2in. to 
3in. long, bearing two (only) cordate-ovate leaves. Japan, 1830. 
The dwarfest species of the genus. Syn. Aceranthus diphyllus. 
(B. M. 3448.) 

E. macranthum (large-flowered).* /. white ; raceme short, 
close, six to ten-flowered ; spur of petals deflexed, ^in. long. 
Early spring and summer. I. about 1ft. in length, biternate ; 
leaflets nine, cordate-ovate, 2in. to 3in. long, closely ciliate-den- 
tate. h. lOin. to 15in. Japan, 1836. This fine species is the 
handsomest of the genus. (B. R. 1906). E. vwlacewm (B. M. 
3751) is a variety of the foregoing, from which it differs in being 
dwarier in habit, and in having smaller violet-coloured flowers. 
There are several other garden forms, more or less distinct. 

Si. Musscbianum (Mussche's).* Jl. dull white; peduncles few- 
flowered ; racemes simple, close, short. May. I. biternate, about 
6in. long ; leaflets nine, cordate-ovate, 2in. to Sin. long. Japan, 
1836. (B. M. 3745.) 

Ij. Perralderlamun (Perraudifere's ). /., when expanded, bright 
yellow, fin. to ^in. in diameter; raceme simple, lax, about as 
long as the peduncle, twelve to twenty-flowered ; outer sepals 
minute, oblong, deciduous ; inner sepals orbicular, much imbri- 
cated, and spreading horizontally when fully expanded ; petals 
with a brignt yellow, toothed, erect lamina, and an incurved 
ligulate brown spur, nearly as long as the lamina. Z., leaflets 
usually three, cordate-ovate, 2in. to Sin. long, bright green or 
tinted with red-brown. Algeria, 1867. This species is closely 
allied to E. pinnatum. (B. M. 6509.) 

E. pinnatum (pinnate).* fl.. bright yellow ; raceme lax, simple. 



JSpimeditim — continued. 

6in. long, twelve to twenty-flowered; peduncles about 6in. in 
length. Summer. I. radical, 1ft. to IJft. long, tripinnate ; leaf- 
lets stalked, ovate-acute, serrated. A. 8in. to 2ft. Persia, 1849 
A handsome strong growing species See Fig 715 (B M 4456) 




Fig 715 Epimedium pinnatum, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

E. rubrum (red).* jf. when fully expanded, fin. to Jin. in 
diameter, in a lax panicle, springing from the side of the common 
petiole, lin. or 2in. below its apex ; outer sepals greyish, oblong, 
soon deciduous ; inner sepals bright crimson, oblong-lanceolate, 
very convex on the bacly, spreading horizontally when the flower 
is fully expanded ; petals pale yellow or tinted with red, with a 
small but distinct erect limb. I. varying from biternate to almost 
triternate ; leaflets sometimes as many as twenty. Native 
■country doubtful. 1854. This species entirely resembles E. al- 
pinum in habit, but is more robust. Syn. B. alpinum rubrum. 
(B. M. 5671.) 

EFIFACTIS (Epipalctis, a plant of Dioscorides ; from 
epipegnuo, to coagulate; referring to its eSect on milk). 
Helieborine. Obd. Orchidece. A genus of eight species of 
very pretty hardy orchids, natives of Europe and Russian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Flowers purple, brown, 
or white, rarely tinged with red, in a loose raceme ; 
perianth spreading ; petals shorter than the sepals, but 
otherwise similar ; lip free from the column, thick and 
concave at the base, the terminal portion broad and petal- 
like, v?ith two protuberances at the base. Stem leafy. 
They are of easy culture in shady woods, in friable loam 
mixed with chalk, and form excellent subjects for natural- 
ising in artificial bogs, or in moist peaty spots. Increased 
by divisions. The two following species represent the 
genua in Britain. 

E. latifolia (broad-leaved). Jl., greenisli purple, drooping; spike 
long, loose ; lower bracts longer than the flowers. Late summer. 
I. orbicular, ovate or oblong, embracing the stem. Stem from 1ft. 
to 2ft. high. (Sy. En. B. 1480.) 

E. palustris (marsh). Jl. whitish, tinged with crimson, slightly 
drooping, few, forming a loose ovate spike. July. I. lanceolate, 
embracing the stem. Stem about 1ft. high. (Sy. En. B. 1482.) 

EPIPETALOUS. Growing on petals. 

EPIFHLQiUIII. The layer of bark immediately 
below the epidermis. 

EPIFHOKA. A synonym of Polystacliya (which 
see). 

EPIPHYLLOUS. Growing upon a leaf. 

EFIPHYLIiUM (from epi, upon, and phyllon, a leaf ; 
the flowers arise from the flat branches, which appear 
like leaves). Okd. Cactece. A genus of three species 
of very handsome, branched, slender, climbing stove sub- 
shrubs, all natives of Brazil. Flowers solitary, usually 
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Epipliylliiiii — continued. 
large and showy ; tube of corolla furnished with remote 
nnarmed scales, rising from the crenatures of the branches, 
among small spines ; limb . of corolla deeply multifid. 
Branches much compressed, two-edged, thin, but fleshy, 



EpipliyllniiL — continued. 
habit, they show best when grafted on a small tree-like 
stock. Although the species are few, the varieties are 
somewhat numerous, and are nearly all richly coloured 
and attractive. 
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Fig. 716. Kpipremnum mirabile (see page 517). 



lobately crenated, green, smooth. Epiphyllums are among 
the most highly coloured and beautiful of winter-flowering 
plants. They are not very fast-growing, and are, in con- 
sequence, most useful for decorating either large or small 
plant houses. Being of a dense trailing or dependent 



Peopaqation. This may be effected by short cuttings, 
taken from the branches, inserted singly in small pots, and 
placed in heat. The branches being unable to support 
themselves in an "upright position when : growing, this 
plan of cultivation is not much practised, except for use in 
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EpiphyUtua — continued. 
baskets or in other positions where they are intended to 
hang down. For growing in pots, the general system 
adopted for Epiphyllums is to graft them on stocks, that 
may "be first grown from cuttings to almost any desired 
height. The plants used as stocks are Pereskia aculeata 
and P. Bleo. These strike readily in sandy soil, at any 
season, and should afterwards be potted and grown up- 
right, until they reach the required height, which may 
vary from 1ft. to 5ft. Grafting is easily performed, as 
it consists in merely pulling out a short branch just as 
growth commences, in spring, afterwards opening the 
stock either on the top or at any part of the side that 
is sufiBciently hard, inserting the back part of the branch, 
and then passing one of the sharp spines from the 
PeresMa stock right through, to hold all firmly. No 
other covering need be applied if the plants are in a 
moist, warm atmosphere. P. Sleo grows stronger, and 
is, on that account, suitable for tall specimens, while 
P. aculeata is more common and is generally used for 
dwarf or medium-sized standards. By grafting at short 
distances up the stem, pyramid plants may be obtained 
by a system of training, that have a fine effect when in 
flower. Large pyramids have also been grown from 
cuttings for exhibition purposes. 

Cttltivation. Epiphyllums succeed in sandy loam, 
with the addition of a little leaf soil and mortar rubbish. 
Grood drainage is necessary, and rather small pots, in 
proportion to the size of head,' will be sufficient. After 
grafting, the plants should be grown on in heat until 
autumn, when they should be kept drier, and allowed 
to rest. Start them again in February, and grow in a 
light position, allowing plenty of air in the latter part 
of the summer, to thoroughly ripen the growths. The 
plants will have formed nice heads by this time, and 
may be introduced to warmer quarters, for flowering, a 
few at a time, so as to prolong the season. A tempe- 
rature of 45deg. will be high enough in the autumn, and 
only sufficient water to prevent shrivelling should be 
applied. The flowers will open in a temperature of 
60deg., and may then be removed to a cooler position. 
After flowering, any necessary repotting should be per- 
formed, and the same routine again followed. When 
established in tolerably large pots, it is often best not 
to disturb the roots, but apply a top-dressing of good 
soil instead. Epiphyllums increase in size for several 
years, if they can be kept in good health. They may 
be used with fine effect to cover the back wall of a 
stove. A trellis, far enough from the wall to aEow of 
soil being placed for planting, might be fixed, and the 
soil inclosed and hidden by Selaginellas, or plants of 
similar habit. For this purpose, plants struck from 
cuttings are most suitable. The flowers are produced 
at the ends of the flattened branches. 

E. Rnssellianiun (Russell's). Jl. delicate rose colour. May. 
This is a form from Brazil, with doubtful specific claims, but 
sufficiently distinct for horticultural purposes. (B. M. 3717.) 
There are two or more varieties, including rubrum, with much 
larger bright rosy-red flowers ; and superbum, with purple flowers, 
having a white throat. 
E, tmncaituin (truncate).* Jl. red or rose-coloured, hardly 3in. 
long, oblique, rising from the truncate tops of the branches ; 
stamens white ; coroUa reflexed, ringent f tube very short. 
Branchlets dichotomous, truncate at the apex. Joints of stem 
compressed. 1818. (B. H. 1866, 15.) Syn. Cactus truncatus 
(B. M. 696). There are several varieties of this fine plant, of 
which the following is a selection: bicolor, white, edged with 
rose ; coccineum, rich deep scarlet ; elegans, bright orange-red, 
centre rich purple ; ■magnijieum, flowers large, white, tips bright 
rose-coloured ; roseum, bright rose ; Buckerianum, deep reddish- 
purple, with a rich violet centre ; salrmneum^ reddish-salmon ; 
spectabile, white, with purple margin ; molaceum, flowers large, 
pure white, with delicate purple margin ; molaceum superbum, 
pure white, rich deep purple edge. 

EPIPHYTES. Plants growing upon the surface of 
others without deriving any nutriment from them; as, 
for example, many orchids and mosses. They are fre- 
quently spoken of as Air Plants. 



EFIFBiEMITUiyi (from ept, upon, and prervmon, a 
trunk; in allusion to the species rooting upon the 
trunks of trees). Ord. Aroideae (Aracece). A genus of 
about eight species of climbing stove plants, from the 
Malayan Archipelago and the islands of the Paoiflc. 
Spathe thick, boat-shaped ; spadix included, thick, cy- 
lindrical, dense-flowered. Leaves ovate, ovate-cordate or 
lanceolate, often large, entire or pinnatifid ; petiole 
sheathing at the base. For culture, see Monstera. 
E. mlrabile (wonderful). Tonga Plant. This is an " ornamental 
climber, of rapid growth, with bold dark gi-een pinnatisect leaves 
in the adult stage, and large inflorescences, resembling those of a 
Monstera. It is a very suitable plant for trailing up pillars, 
trunks of palms, tree-ferns, &c., or the back wall of a stove ; and, 
besides its ornamental character, it is specially interesting for the 
manner in which the plant changes in appearance as it develops 
from its juvenile state with small entire leaves to its adult 
flowering stage with large pinnatisect leaves ; as well as for its 
medicinal qualities, which appear to have been long known to 
the natives of the countries the plant inhabits " (N. E. Brown). 
Fiji. See page 516, Fig. 716, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Wm. Bull. 

EFISCIA (from epishios, shaded ; occurring, in their 

native habitats, in shady places). As now understood, 

this genus includes Alsohia, Centrosolenia, Gyrtodeira, 

Nautilocalyx, Physodeira, and SMophila. Ord. Gesne- 

racece. Very beautiful stove herbaceous perennis-ls. About 

thirty species have been described, all New "World 

plants, dispersed over Central America and the West 

Indies. Flowers axfllary, solitary, or in little cymes ; 

corolla funnel-shaped. Leaves opposite, petiolate, alike 

or dissimilar. For cultivation, see Gresuera. 

K. bicolor (two-coloured).* /t. white, bordered with purple, erect 

or inclined ; calyx hairy, deeply five-cleft into five nearly erect 

linear-lanceolate sepals, recurved at the apex ; corolla white, 

gibbous on one side at the base, dilated above, tumid beneath, 

within spotted with purple ; tube rather short ; peduncles slender, 

hairy, from the axils of the leaves. I. large, hairy, between ovate 

and cordate, spreading, somewhat glossy, acute, penninerved and 

coarsely reticulated ; petioles short, hairy, h. 3in. New Grenada. 

A somewhat creeping, procumbent plant. (B. M. 4390.) 

Xi. chontalensis (Chontalese).* Jl. lilac, with a yellow centre, and 

a whitish tube, nearly 2in. across. November and December. 

I. ovate, or ovate-oblong, acute, sub-cordate at the base, purple 

on the under side, and light green on the upper surface. A. 6in. 

Nicaragua, 1867. (B. M. 6925.) 

Ei cupreata (coppery).* This is the correct name of plant 

described under Achimefies cupreata. 
"E. c. vlridifolia (green-leaved). This closely resembles the type, 
differing from it only in the much larger flowers, and in the ab- 
sence of the coppery tinge to the foliage. New Grenada, 1860. An 
elegant plant. (B. M. 5195, undername of Gyrtodeira cupreata.) 
Ej. erythropus (red-stalked). Jl. fascicled in the axils of the 
leaves, on slender, single-flowered peduncles, about lin. to Sin. 
long : calyx divisions subulate lanceolate, quite entire, green ; 
corolla pale flesh-coloured, with orange-purple spots within the 
yellow throat and tube ; limb oblique, nearly flat ; lobes or- 
bicular. I. sub-radical, oblanceolate, cordate-acuminate, decur- 
rent on the stout petiole, irregularly toothed, bright green above, 
suffused with red beneath; midrib and petiole very stout, blood-red; 
nerves many, arching, very red. New Grenada, 1874. (B. M. 6219.) 
Sj. fulgida (shining).* Jl., corolla bright and almost vermilion- 
red ; tube hirsute, l^in. long, cylindric, nearly straight ; limb lin. 
in diameter, nearly equal; lobes rounded, irregularly toothed; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, stout, lin. to 2in. long. July. I. 3in. 
to Sin. long, elliptic, or eUiptic-ovate, acute, crenulate sen-ate, 
convex, buUately reticulated on the upper surface, dark emerald 
green, paler along the midrib, and inclined to coppery, h. 6in. 
New Grenada, 1873. (B. M. 6135.) 
E. melittlfolla (Melittis-leaved). Jl. , corolla crimson ; tube longer 
than the calyx, curved downwards, with an obtuse spur at the 
base above ; Umb of five, nearly equal, rounded, spreading lobes ; 
peduncles few, rarely single-flowered. April, May. I. upon long 
petioles, large, nearly elliptical, obtuse at the base, acute at the 
apex ; margin coarsely doubly crenate, dark green, glossy, 
wrinkled above, with the sunk reticulated veins ; pale beneath. 
h. 1ft. Dominica, 1853. (B. M. 4720.) 
E. villosa (shaggy).* Jl. axillary, generally ternate and spreading, 
so as to form pseudo-verticUs ; pedicels short, single-flowered ; 
calyx gibbous at the base, above deeply cut into five large, much 
acuminated segments ; corolla white, villous externally, the tube 
gibbous at the base above, curved, compressed, the mouth spread- 
ing, within on the lower side marked with purple rounded lobes. 
May and June. I. opposite, petioled, ovate, acute or acuminate, 
coarsely serrated, villous with spreading hair, strongly reticu- 
lated and rugose, the nerves prominent beneath, and then 
tomentose ; petioles thick, woolly, and villous. Branches erect, 
obtusely tetragonal, thickly hairy and woolly, h. lit. to l^ft. 
Surinam. A distinct and handsome species, (B. M. 4866, under 
name of Drymania villosa.) 
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EFISXIiFHIUIlI (from epi, upon, and stephas, a 
crown ; at the base of the perianth there is a small 
toothed oalyoulus). Okd. Orchidece. A genus of half-a- 
dozen species of beautiful stove terrestrial orchids, allied 
to Sobralia, natives of Southern tropical America. Boots 
fleshy, fibrous, underground. Perhaps the only one which 
has been introduced is that here described. It thrives 
in good fibrous loam and sand; perfect drainage and 
copious supplies of water are essential elements in its 
culture. Propagated by division. 

E, 'WilUamsil (Williams's).* ti. bright reddish-purple, large; 
spike terminal, six to eight-flowered. I. very dark, shining. 
h. 1ft. Bahia, 1864. (B. M. 5485.) 

EQVISETACEJE. An order of interesting crypto- 
gams, which takes its name from the genus Equisetum-f 
the only one the order contains. There are about twenty- 
five species, chiefly found in temperate Northern regions ; 
a few are sub-tropical. One of the latter group {B. Martii), 
recently introduced to Kew from Brazil, attains, in its 
native habitats, the enormous height of 30ft. " Dutch 
Bushes," used for scouring and polishing, are the stems 
of E. hyeTnale ; their roughness is due to a, deposit of 
siliceous particles in the epidermis. 

EQITISETUIKE (from equi, of a horse, and seta, a hair). 
Horsetail. Obd. Equisetacece. A genus of leafless herbs, 
with a perennial, usually creeping rootstock, and erect, 
rush-like hollow and jointed stems, marked with longi- 
tudinal furrows, with a sheath at each joint, inclosing 
the base of the next internode. Some of the species of 
this neglected genus are ' well worth growing in wet, 
shady spots, and in similar situations in the rock garden. 
Increased by division. 

E. maiEiiniiiii (largest), cones lai'ge. Sterile stems 3ft. to 
6ft. high, twenty to forty-grooved, furnished "with whorls of 
slender, sub-erect branches. Fertile stem stout, about 1ft. high, 
with many pale-brown sheaths; leeth two-ribbed. Northern 
hemisphere (Britain). A very fine plant when well grown. 
Syn. K Telmateia. 

E. sylvaticum (wood).* cones ovoid-oblong, obtuse. Stems 
ten to eighteen-grooved ; branches recurved or deflexed, 
divided ; stem sheaths lax ; teeth long, obtuse ; teeth of branch 
sheaths three-ribbed to the top. Northern hemisphere (Britain). 
A very pretty plant for pot culture in a conservatory. Readily 
recogni.'ied by the elegant appearance of the whorls of com- 
pound, recurved branches. 

E. Telmateia (Telmateia). A synonym of E. maximum. 

EQUITANT. When the two sides of a leaf are 
brought together, and adhere except at the base, where 
they inclose an opposite leaf, whose sides are in the 
same state. Hence they look as if they rode on each 
other. 

EBAGKOSTIS (from eros, love, and agrostis, grass ; 
alluding to the pretty dancing spikelets). Love Grass, 
Okd. Grammece. A genus of about 100 species of annual 
or perennial grasses (of which two or three are almost 
cosmopolitan), found in all warm and temperate regions. 
Some make decidedly pretty garden plants ; and are easily 
grown from seeds, sown in the open, in spring. The best 
are : oegyptiaca, ca-pillaris, elegans, and megastachya. 

URANTKEMUIII (from eran, to love, and anfhemon, 
a flower ; referring to the beauty of the flowers) . Ord. 
Acanthacew. A genus containing about thirty species of 
handsome stove plants, of elegant and free-flowering 
habit. They aro found in the warmer regions of both 
hemispheres. Propagated by cuttings, which may be 
inserted at any time from March to June. Being soft- 
wooded subjects, the young shoots root readily in peaty 
soil, if placed in a close frame, or under a bell glass, 
where there is a bottom heat of 70deg. When rooted, 
the plants should be potted off singly in Sin. pots, in a 
compost of equal parts leaf mould, peat, and loam, 
with the addition of a little sand. If again placed in 
bottom heat, the plants root and grow rapidly. As 
they advance in size, they should be potted on, and 
stood near the glass, supplying an abundance of water 



Erauthemum — continued. 
in warm weather. This induces a stubby growth, which 
favours free-flowering. A side shelf in the plant stove, 
near the light, or a raised bed in the same structure, are 
good positions for bringing ^Eranthemnms into flower. The 
plants may be cut back after blossoming, and kept some- 
what dry for a time ; they should then be potted into 
larger sizes for another season. Some species are culti- 
vated chiefly for their haiidsome variegated foliage, and 
others for their floral beauty. B. atropurpureum is a 
fine species, with dark coloured foliage ; and E. pulchellum 
has beautiful blue flowers, that are produced in winter 
and early spring. 

E. albo-marginatniu (white-margined).* i. oblong-elliptic, 4in. 
to 6in. long, Sin. to 3in. broad, broadly margined with white, and 
irregularly suffused with grey. Polynesia, 1880. 

E. Andersonl (Anderson's). Jl. numerously disposed in long ter- 
minal leafless cymulose spikes or panicles ; corolla with the two 
upper and lateral lobes pure white, and the lower seginents very 
thickly dotted with crimson-lake and broadly margined with 
white. November, I. ovate-oblong. India, 1868. (B. M. 5771.) 

E. aspersum (sprinkled).* Jl. white, spotted with puri)le, pro- 
duced freely in short axillary clusters, ; lower larger lobe rich deep 
purple. March. I. ovate-oblong, 2in. long, dark green, veined 
at the marjjns. Solomon Isles, 1867. A handsome slender- 
growing species. (B. M. 5711.) 

E. atropurpureum (dark purple).* I. and stems dark lurid 
purple. Polynesia, 1875. 

E, cinnabarinnm (cinnabar).* fl. reddish-pmk, disposed in loose 
panicles from the ends of the branches. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, deep green. Martaban, 1880. A very handsome 
species. (R. G. 916.) There^ is a pretty variety (ocellatum) of 
this, having crimson flowers with a white eye (B. M. 5921). 

E. Caoperl (Cooper's). Jl. white, handsomely spotted with lines of 
small purple dots, axillary. June. I. 3iu. long. Sin. wide, naiTOW- 
lanceolate, dark green ; margins deeply cut. ^ New Caledonia, 
1864. A handsome sub-shrubby plant. (B. M. 5467.) 

E. crenulatum grandiflorum (large-flowered scolloped). 
Jl. pinkish-lilac; racemes terminal, aggregated; corolla funnel- 
shaped, with a very slender, almost filiform, white tube, dilated 
at the throat ; pedicels very short, small, approximate or remote, 
subtended by one or two small bracts. I. rather long-petioled 
ovate, sometimes cordate at the base, or lanceolate, acuminate, 
pennlveined, generally quite entire at the margin. A. 1ft. to 2ft, 
Moulmein, 1864. A moderate-sized glabrous shrub. 

E. eldorado (El Dorado). I. yellow, mottled and veined with 
green. Polynesia, 1877. 

E, laxl&orum (loose-flowered). Jl. purplish, disposed in terminal 
panicles. I. ovate-oblong, tapering at both ends. A. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Polynesia, 1877. (B. M. 6336.) 

E. Moorel (Moore's). I. with a dull sap-green centre, which 
gradually softens off to a bright canary-yellow. It is very curious 
and distinct. Polynesia. 

E. pulchellum (pretty).* Jl. of a rich bright blue, very freely pro- 
duced. April. I. petiolate, broadly ovate, dark green; surface 
somewhat wrinkled, h. 2ft. East India, 1796. One of the prettiest 
of the genus for winter decoration. (A. B. R. ii. 88.) 

E. retlculatum (reticulated).* I. ovate-lanceolate, gi-een, with a 
network of gold. Polynesia, 1875. Syn. B. Schomim-qkii. (1 H 
n. s, 349,) ^ ■ ' 

E. Schomburgkii (Schomburgk's), A synonym of E. reticulatum. 
E. tricolor (three-coloured). I. opposite or ternate, oblong-ovate 

olive-green, blotched irregularly with greyish-purple and salmony- 

pink ; tints more or less varied. Polynesia, 1876. 
E. tuberculatum (tubercidated).* Jl. pure white, nearly liin 

across. I. dense, small, oval. New Caledonia, 1863. An elegant 

species, branching freely into slender twigs, tuberculated. (B. M. 

5405.) 

E. variabile (variable). I. lanceolate, with an irregular outline 
3in. to 4in. long, lin. broad, v.ariegated with different tints of 
bronzy-green, intermixed with creamy-white, crimson, and rosv- 
pink. 1879. A slender-growing plant, varying considerably in 
colour and habit. (L. lifc P. M. G. xiii. 75.) 

EKANTHIS (from er, spring, and anthos, a flower; 
flowers produced early in the year). Winter Aconite. 
Oed. Ranunculacece. A genus of a couple of species of 
pretty little hardy tuberous-rooted perennials. Flowers 
yellow, solitary; sepals narrow. Leaves divided. These 
plants, from their very early flowering habit, are ex- 
tensively grown for naturalising in shrubby or woody 
situations, for which tbey are well adapted. Increased by 
division. 

E. hyemalls (winter),* H. yeUow, sessile ; sepals six to eight, 
oblong, petal-hke; petals six to eight, very short, tubular. 
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January to March. I. deeply divided ; involucre of three deeply- 
cut leaves, h. 3in. to 8ih. Western Europe, 1596. See Fig. 717. 
(Sy. En. B. 13.) 




Fig. 717. Eranthis hyemalis. 

E. siblricus (Siberian).* fl. yellow ; sepals five, oval, petal-like. 
March and April, h. Sin. Siberia, 1826. 

ERCIIiLA (said to be the native Peruvian name). 
Oed. Phytolaccacece. A hardy evergreen creeper, with 
stalked, alternate, entire, snb-ooriaoeous leaves, adhering 
to walls, &c., like Ivy. 

E. spicata (spicate).* Jl. pm-plish, in dense sessile racemes. I, 
roundish-ovate. Chili, 1840. An excellent plant for covering 
walls. (G. C. n. ss., ix.,p. 653.) 

EREMIA (from eremos, solitary; in reference to the 
seeds being solitary in the cells). Okd. Bricacece. A 
genus of . about ten species of diffusely-branched, Heath- 
like, greenhouse evergreen shrubs, natives of South 
Africa. Tor cultivation, see Erica. 

E. Totta (Hottentot), fl. red, glomerate ; corolla urceolar, with a 
small four-lobed limb. June. I. spreading, hispid from bristles. 
A. 2ft. 1810. 

EBEMOSTACHYS (from eremos, deserted, and 
stachys, a spike ; alluding to the flowers growing in sparse 
vertioillate spikes). Oed. Lahiatce. Verv pretty hardy 
perennials. All are natives of Western and Central Asia. 
Upper lip of corolla elongated, galeate, somewhat com- 
pressed, attenuated at the base. Leaves pinnate or 
pinnatifid. They are of very easy culture in a light rich 
soil, and may be increased by division or seed. There are 
about twenty-seven species in this genus, but that given 
below is perhaps the only one in cultivation. 

E. laciniata (cut-leaved), fl. yellow ; whorls ten to twenty-flowered, 
upper ones approximate. July. I. pinnatisect ; segments oblong- 
lanceolate or linear, deeply pinnatifid ; radical ones 6in. 
long. Stems nearly simple. A. 1ft. to IJft. Levant, 1731. 
(B. E. 1845, 52.) 

EBUraURUS (from eremos, solitary, and oura, a tail ; 
referring to the flower-spike). Oed. Liliacece. A genus 
of about eighteen species of very pretty, hardy herba- 
ceous, large, Hyaeinth-like perennials, extending from 
Asiatic Eussia to Hindostan. Scape naked, terminating 
in an elongated raceme of yellow or white flowers; 
perianth segments narrow, spreading. Leaves radical, 
linear. They are of easy culture, in moderately good 
garden soil. Increased by divisions. 

E. talmalaicus (Himalayan).* fl. white, star-shaped ; scape lift. 
to Zft. in height, bearing a densely packed raceme. I. strap- 
shaped, acute, glaljrous, entire, about 1ft. in length. Himalaya, 
1881. (G. O. n. s., xvi. 49.) 
E, KoroUlowi (KorolkoVs) is a rare and handsome species, from 
Central Asia, growing from 3ft. to 4ft. high, and bearing immense 
spikes of bright rose flowers. 
E. Olges (Olga's). fl. white, star-shaped, with projecting 
stamens ; disposed in a long dense raceme. Summer, l. tutted, 
linear, scabrous, recurved. Turkestan, 1881. (E. G. 1048.) 
E. robustus (robust).* fl. peach-coloured, disposed in an elongated 
raceme on a naked scape, from 8ft. to 9ft. in height. I. rosette- 
formed 4in -wide, and from 21ft. to 3ft. long. Turkestan, 1874. 
(B. M. 6726 ; R. G. 769.) 
E. spectabills (showy).* fl. sulphur-coloured ; raceme elongated, 
sub-cylindrical, many-flowered; perianth divided to the very 
base with six ovate-elliptical, spreading, sulphur-coloured sepals. 
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slightly tinged with orange ; anthers oblong, deep orange. June. 
(. radical, linear-ligulate, glaucous-green, slightly channelled 
and obscurely keeled, sheathing at base. h. 2ft. Siberia, 1800. 
(B. M. 4370.) 

E, turkestanlcus (Turkestan). Jl. reddish-brown ; perianth seg- 
ments margined with white; stamens much exserted; raceme 
very long and dense, borne on a tall scape. I. broad-linear, 
acuminate, h. 4ft. Turkestan, 1881. (K. G. 997.) 

ERIA (from erion, wool ; the leaves of some of the 
species are downy). Stn. Pinalia. Including Porpax (of 
Lindley). Okd. Orchidew. A genus of about 120 species 
of stove epiphytal orchids, natives of India, South China, 
.and the Malay Archipelago. They are allied to Stanhopea. 
Flowers solitary or racemose, lateral or apparently ter- 
minal on the leafy stems or pseudo-bulbs ; column short, 
produced at the base in a foot. Leaves variable. Pew of 
the species are grown, being generally more curious than 
pretty. Por culture, see Stanhopea. 

E. clavicanlls (club-stemmed). /. white ; lip bordered with pink. 
India, 1837. 

E. oonTallarloldes (Convallaria-like). fl. white, small ; racemes 
dense, oblong, drooping, on short peduncles. August. I. oblong- 
lanceolate. Stems compressed, densely and loosely sheathed. 
India, Nepaul, 1839. (B. E. 1841, 62.) 

E. extinctoria (extinguisher-spurred), fl. solitary, ^in. to |in. 
long ; posterior sepal ovate, acute, white, or tinged with rose ; 
lateral sepals obliquely ovate, acute, equalling the posterior sepal, 
produced below and adnate to the column, forming an ex- 
tinguisher-like, obtuse or refuse, slightly curved, greenish-tipped 
spur ; lateral petals oblong or oblanceolate, nearly equalling the 
sepals, white or faint blush ; labellum narrowed below into a 
distinct claw, with three sub-prominent, papillose, longitudinal 
ridges, more or less orange below, and on the median line, trans- 
versely blotched with rose-purple above. Birma, 1871. A very 
remarkable leafless species. (B. M. 5910.) 

E. floribunda (bundle-flowered), fl. white, or tinged with red, 
small, but very numerous, in pendulous racemes, not unfrequently 
Sin. to lOin. long. Summer. I. lanceolate-acuminate. Stems 
fleshy, rather flexuous, terete. Singapore, Borneo, 1842. (B. R. 
1844, 20.) 

E. myrlstlceeformls (Nutmeg-bulbed), fl. white, medium size, 
sweet-scented ; racemes erect, shorter than the leaves ; bracts 
about as long as the pedicel, oblong, acuminate, white, reflexed ; 
labellum forming a spur at its union with the produced base of 
the column, three-lobed ; disk bearing two orange-coloured glands. 
September. I. two, lanceolate-spathulate. Pseudo-bulbs aggre- 
gated, oblong, green ; the old bulbs remain, and partake much 
of the shape of nutmegs (whence the specific name). Moulmein, 
1863. (B. M. 5415.) 

E. obesa (fat), ft. white, scarcely tinged with pale pink, very 
much resembling those of Bendrobium ; racemes arising from the 
leafless pseudo-bulbs, 3in. to 4in. long ; labellum oblong, obscurely 
three-lobed. February. I. two, terminal. Pseudo-bulbs oblong- 
oval, tapering at each end, 2in. to 3in. long and lin. broad in the 
thickest part. Malayan Peninsula, 1863. (B. M. 5391.) 

E. stellata (star-hearing), fl. yellowish-red, stellate, in a long 
curved raceme, 1ft. to ijft. long, fragrant ; perianth pale yellow- 
green ; sepals and petals nearly equal, linear-lanceolate, spreading; 
lip lanceolate, three-lobed, almost parallel with the column. 
April. I. two, broadly-lanceolate, marked with five longitudinal 
ribs. A. 2ft. Java (?), 1837. A very desu:able plant. (B. M. 3605.) 

E. Testita (clothed), fl. reddish-brown without, white within, 
. medium size ; racemes long, pendulous, flexuous. I. coriaceous, 
lanceolate. Indian Archipelago, 1869. Syn. Bendrobium ves- 
titum. (B. M. 5807.) 

EBiIAITTHnS (from erion, wool, and anthos, a 
flower ; referring to the tuft of hairs at the base of each 
spikelet). Stn. Pipidium. Oed. OraminecB. This genus 
comprises about a dozen species of hardy and half-hardy 
grasses, found in most warm regions. 

E. Ravennge (Ravenna)* is a very handsome and stately hardy 
grass, from South Europe. Its foliage forms dense tufts in a light 
soil ; the flowering stems sometimes attain a height of from 5ft. 
to 6ift., but these are only produced in very warm summers. It 
is an excellent plant for the sub-tropical garden. 

ERICA {Erica, of Pliny, is altered from Ereike of 
Theophrastus ; there is probably no ground for the ordinary 
derivation from erico, or ereiko, to break). Heath. Oed. 
EricacecE. A very extensive genus (about 400 species) of 
greenhouse or hardy evergreen, branching, wiry shrubs, 
natives, for the most part, of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Flowers usually nodding, axillary or terminal, fascicled or 
racemose ; pedicels two to three-bracteate ; corolla persistent, 
with a. four-lobed Umb ; stamens eight. Leaves opposite. 
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Erica — continued. 
alternate or verticillate, rigid, small. Cape Ericas are 
among the most beautiful o£ decorative cool-honse plants. 
A great diversity in colour and form of flower, marks 
the genua as now represented in gardens. The type of 
form of coroUa in a large number of species is shown 
at Fig. 718. Probably no class of plants require more 




Fig. 718. Ubceolate Corolla of Erica. 

careful attention for their successful cultivation, than, 
do the majority of the species of the hardest- wooded 
Heaths. Many of these are not now in cultivation, 
their places being filled by numerous kinds of hybrid 
origin. Some of the softer-wooded kinds, such as caffra, 
colorans, gracilis (with its variety autumnalis), hybrida^ 
hyemaliSj melanthera, persoluta (var. alba), ventricosa 
cocci/nea minor and Wilmoreana, are grown in immense 
quantities to supply the ever-increasing demand for useful 
decorative plants such as these Heaths invariably make. 
They flower principally in autumn and winter, although 
the majority of the species blossom during spring and 
early summer. Ericas, especially the harder-wooded sorts, 
are liable to die suddenly from some often unknown cause, 
though careless potting or watering very frequently proves 
fatal to them. 

Many of the hardy species are very attractive and 
useful for culture in peaty soil, as an edging to other 
shrubs, particularly the dwarf IS, camea, or even E. vagans. 
The other taller-growing species are showy when planted 
in beds by themselves, or with a dwarf one as an edging. 
They may be increased by division or layers, or by cuttings, 
placed in sandy peat, under handlights, in autumn. 

Peopagation. Heaths may be readily grown from seed, 
a method which is, however, now seldom resorted to except 
for the raising of new varieties, the most commonly prac- 
tised means for their propagation being that of cuttings. 
These are obtained from the points of the twiggy ripened 
shoots about the lower parts of the plants. The soft- 
wooded varieties, which commence to make new growth 
early in the year, will be found to yield good cuttings 
before the others, that are later in flowering, and con- 
sequently do not start growing again quite so early as 
the softer kinds. The cuttings should be about lin. long, 
and, after the lower leaves have been carefully removed, 
be inserted rather closely in pots, which should be filled 
with two-thirds of crocks, the remainder being fine sandy 
peat with a layer of clean silver sand on the surface, and 
covered with a bell glass, or placed in a close-fitting hand- 
light. After being once well watered, they should be placed 
in a temperature of about 60deg. The glasses will require 
to be rather frequently wiped dry inside, and any appear- 
ance of mould or damp on the cuttings must be sought 
for, and immediately removed. When growth commences, 
air should be very gradually admitted, and the young 
plants exposed to more light. They may be stopped, and 
remain in these pots until early the following spring, when 
they should be potted singly, and grown on. The same 
remarks apply to all greenhouse Heaths; the hardest- 
wooded ones are inserted * later in the season, and are 
the most difficult to increase. 

Cultivation. The soil used for potting Ericas, at any 
stage, must be good fibrous peat, broken in small lumps, 
with nearly one-third of clean silver sand added. Thorough 
drainage is at all times essential ; and, to keep the compost 
open, the admixture of » few pieces of crock, broken 
fine, is advisable. The plants should never be allowed 
to become pot-bound, especially when young. The roots 
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are seldom altogether inactive ; and the best season for 
repotting any that require it is as soon as new growth 
commences in spring, or, with established late-flowering 
sorts, early autumn. The balls should not be disturbed, 
excepting what becomes absolutely necessary in removing 
the crocks ; and the new soil should be rammed as firmly 
as the old, to prevent water passing more freely through 
one part than another. It is also very important that 
the ball should not be placed low enough to allow the 
stem of the plant to be buried. ' This condition alone, 
when neglected, is liable to cause the death of any number 
of Ericas. Anything approaching a close atmosphere 
must, at all times, be avoided, . as this encourages the 
development of mildew on the leaves. When the plants 
are established in the summer months, a cold frame is 
the best place, and too much light and air cannot be 
given. Indeed, in dry open weather, the sashes are better 
removed. With the hard-wooded sorts, care must be 
taken to prevent water lodging amongst the leaves, or 
damping will result. The pots should be plunged in 
summer, to prevent injury to the tender roots. Exposure 
of established plants to sun and air, from the latter part 
of July till the end of September, tends greatly to ripen 
and solidify the growths, thus causing the greater pro- 
duction of flowers. For wintering Ericas, a span-roofed 
house, with plenty of light and available means of ven- 
tilation, is most suitable. They dislike fire heat, and it 
should never be applied; except to keep out frost, or 
occasionally to expel damp. A temperature of 40deg. 
in severe weather will be more suitable than one higher; 
and when it is mild, plenty of air should be admitted. 

Wateri/ng is a matter of great importance at all seasons, 
perhaps more so than with any other class of plants. If 
possible, soft rain water should always be used, or some 
that has been exposed to sun, and air in an open cistern. 
The plants must never be allowed to become dry; and, 
on the other hand, tob much water, especially with indi- 
viduals in bad health, is equally injurious. They should 
be examined each time, and watered according as experi- 
ence alone can teach. The use of hard water, which 
invariably contains lime, often proves destructive, and 
should be avoided if possible. Where none but hard 
water is available, it may be made more suitable for 
Heaths by placing a bag of soot in the tank or tub, 
where it is kept. 

The best time for pruning is as soon as the flowering 
season is over. The softer-wooded and freer-growing 
kinds should have all their strongest shoots shortened 
back to within an inch or two of their bases, and all 
the weaker ones should have their tips removed. In 
some cases, it will only be necessary to shorten a few 
of the strongest ones to induce a symmetrical habit. 
Some of the slow-growing sorts rarely require pruning 
at all. Heaths are seldom subject to attacks from insect 
pests — mildew being the disease to which they are most 
liable. This may be destroyed by dusting the affected 
part with flowers of sulphur, previously moistening the 
plant. It may be allowed to remain on the plant for 
several days, and be then washed off with clean water, 
taking care not to allow any sulphur to get in the soil. 

In addition to the following enumeration, it may be 
stated that the number of hybrids and varieties now in 
cultivation is very considerable, and limited space deters 
us from describing more of them. Indoor treatment is 
required except where otherwise stated. 

E. Aitonla (Alton's).* fl. pale red, or nearly white, terminal, 
three to four together ; corolla viscid, with a cylindrioaj tube lin. 
long, which is ventiicose at top, with large ovate segments. June 
to jSeptember. I. three in a whorl, Imear, senulated, erect. 
h. 2ft. 1790. A slender branching species. SVN. E. Aitoniana. 
See Fig. 719. (B. M. 429.) 

E. A. superba (superb). An improved form of the type, with 
larger tubes, and a more compact nabit of growth. 

E. A. turgida (turgid), fl. in terminal umbels ; tubes swollen at 
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the base, and contracted above the middle, enlarging slightly at 
the mouth. 

E. A, Tumbuim (TurnbuU's). fi. in umbels of about six ; tube 
upwards of lin. lon^, as thick again as those of the type ; corolla 
lobes large, spreading, white, changing to pink, k broader than 
in the type. 




Fig. 719. Erica Aitonu, showing Flowering Branch and detached 
Single Flower. 

IS, Aitonlana (Alton's). A synonym of Jl. Aitonia. 
E. alopecuroides (fox-tail-like), fl. tei-minal ; corolla purplish- 
red, ovate, small ; calyx coloured, ciliated. September and 
October. I. linear, three in a whorl, h. 1ft. 1810. (L. B. C. 87*.) 

E. ampnllacea (flask-shaped).* /. red, terminal, usually in fours ; 
corolla nearly lin. long, viscid, with a ventricose tube, ribbed 
neck, and ovate-cordate, slightly crenulated, obtuse segments. 
July. I. three or four in a whorl, lanceolate, reflexed, imbricate 
at the base. h. 2ft. 1790. (B. M. 303.) 

E. andromedSQflora (Andromeda-flowered).* Jl. deep red, or 
reddish-purple, solitary, drooping, axillary ; corolla urceolate ; 
calyx pink, nearly as long as the corolla. March to June. Z. 
three in a whorl, cUiated, subulate, stiff, spreading, h. 1ft. to 
3ft. 1803. (B. M. 1250.) 

E. arborea (tree-like). Jl. white, axillary, racemose, small ; 
corolla two lines long, campanulate. February to May. I. three 
or four in a whorl, linear, glabrous. Branches tomentose. h. 10ft. 
to 20ft. South Europe, 1658. Hardy. (S. F. G. 351.) There are 
several varieties of this species. 

E. Archerlana (Lady Archer's), fl. about lin. long, axillary and 
terminal, crowded, verticillate ; corolla deep reddish-purple or 
scarlet, downy, viscid, with a cylindrical. Inflated tube. August 
and September. I. six to seven in a whorl, serrmately ciliated, 
spreading. 1786. (L. B. C. 1466.) 

E. aristata (awned). fl. terminal ; corolla reddish-purple, with 
a paler limb, salver-shaped, inflated upwards with revolute pro- 
jecting segments. March to August, i. four to flve in a whorl, 
oblong, sub-secund, hispid, imbricated, awned at the apex. h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. 1801. (B. M. 1219.) 

E, a. Bamesli (Barnes').* fl. produced- in terminal whorls ; 
corolla tube shining red ; mouth deeper red than in type ; seg- 
ments very broad, pure white. A very handsome hybrid. 

E. a. virens (green) is closely allied to the last, but has four 
leaves in a whorl, not five, and the clusters of flowers are larger. 

E, Austlniana (Austin's).* fl. in whorls ; corolla tubular ; tubes 
white, streaked and suffused with carmine, narrow, lin. or more 
in length. July and August. I. ovate-lanceolate, smooth, 
spreadmg. An excellent species. 

B. australls (Southern). H. terminal, small ; corolla purplish- 
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red, three lines long, with a curved, funnel-shaped tube, and a 
recurved limb ; antliers crested. March to July. I. four in a 
whorl, scabrous, spreading, mucronate. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Spain, 
1769. Hardy. (L. B. 0. 1472.) 

E. Banksiana (Banks'), fl. terminal ; corolla greenish-yellow, 
cylindrical, with a reflexed limb ; anthers brown. February. 
I. mucronate, loosely imbricated, three or four in a whorl, h. 9in. 
1787. (A. H. iii. 105.) 

E. Beaumontlana (Beaumont's).* fl. axillary and terminal, 
drooping ; corolla white, tinged with purple, campanulate ; style 
a little exserted. June. I. linear, five to six in a whorl, h. 1ft. 
1820. (A. H. vi. 253.) 

E. Berglana (Bergius').* fl. terminal, drooping ; corolla purple, 
campanulate, smooth ; calyx reflexed, ciliated. May and June. 
I. linear-oblong, pubescent, spreading. Peduncles hairy, with a 
few scaly bracts, ft. IJft. 1787. (L. B. C. 939.) 

E. blanda (charming), fl. terminal, clustered ; corolla pale red, 
one and one-third Imes long, having the limb one-half longer than 
the tube, with semi-orbicular segments. May. I. three in a 
whorl, spreading, short, obtuse, ft. 2ft. 1798. (A. H. iii. 152.) 

E. Bonplandlana (Bonpland's). fl. terminating the small 
branches, solitary or by threes, sessile ; corolla white, large, with 
an urceolar tube, and an acute, spreading limb. March to 
September. I. four in a whorl, imbricate, acerose. h. 1ft. 1812. 
(B. M. 2126.) 

El Bowieana (Bowie's).* fl. crowded, axillary, verticillate^ near 
the tops of the branches, pendulous ; corolla cylindrical, with an 
inflated tube and contracted mouth. October. I. linear, glaucous, 
glabrous, h. lit. 1822. (L. B. C. 842.) 

E. briinlades (Brunia-like). fl. in small pendulous umbels ; corolla 
pink ; stamens black ; calyx covered with long white woolly hairs. 
May. I. short, linear-oblong, clothed with white woolly hairs, as 
are also the branches. 7i. lift. 1774. (A. H. i. 6.) 

E* Ga£Eta (Caffrarian).* fl. sweet-scented ; corolla globular, very 
small, produced in great profusion. A. lift. 1802. (A. H. i. 7.) 

E. campanulata (bell-shaped), fl. terminal, solitary, drooping ; 
corolla yellow, two and a-half lines long, campanulate. April 
to August. I. three in a whorl, subulate, glabrous, h. 1ft. Vi91. 
(A. H. ii. 55.) 

E. Candolleana (CandoUe's).* fl. umbellate ; coroUa rosy-red at 
the base, white towards the apex, more than lin. long. June, 
July. I. erect, somewhat oblong, clothed ivith long hairs at the 
edges. Hybrid. 

E. carnea (flesh-coloured).* fl. pale red, axillary, drooping, dls- 
. posed in secund racemes ; corolla conical, two and a-half lines 




Fig. 720. Erica cerinthoides, showing Flowering Branch and 
detached Single Flower. 
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long, with a pyramidal tube. January to April. I. three to fonr 
in a whorl, linear, glabrous. Ii. 6in. Germany, 1763. Hardy. 
The white-Howered form is generally called E. herbacea. (L. B. C. 
1452.) 

E. Cavendishiana (Cavendish's).* Jl. rich bright yellow, 
tubular, nearly lin. long, stout. May to July. I. subulate, 
slightly spreading, bright dark green, h. lift. Hybrid. (P. M. B. 
xiii. 3.) 

E. cerinthoides (Honey wort -like).* Jl. terminal, capitate, 
drooping ; corolla scarlet, nearly lin. long:, oblong, with an in- 
flated tube, clothed with viscid hairs outside. May to November. 
l. five to six in a whorl, linear-lanceolate,- pilose and cihated, 
bearded at the apex. A. 3ft. 1774. There are several garden 
forms of this species. See Fig. 720. (B. M. 220.) 

E. Chamissonls (Chamisso's).* fl. rose-coloured, at the tips of 
short side branches, solitary, or three or four together, pen- 
dulous ; pedicel pink, Mn. long ; corolla between globose and 
campanulate ; lobes very short and broad. April. I. long, 
ternate, spreading, and incurved, sessile, linear, obtuse, grooved 
underneath from the recurvation of the margin. Branches 
slender, leafy, erect, h. lift. South Africa, 1874. An elegant 
plant. (B. M. 6108.) 

E. ciliaris (fringed).* Jl. terminal, sub-racemose, second ; corolla 
pale red, four lines long, smooth, ovate, more ventricose on the 
upper side. August, September. I. three in a whorl, ovate, 
glandularly cihated, spreading, rather remote, h. Iffc. Western 
Europe (Cornwall and Dorset). (B. M. 484 ; Sy. En. B. 887.) 

E. cinerea (ashy-grey). Jl. verticillate, on the naked stems ; 
corolla purple, changing to blue as it fades, three lines long, 
ovate-urceolate. August, September. I. three in a whorl, h. 
6in. to 12in. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 891.) There are 
several varieties, including a white-flowered one, of this species. 

E, codonodes (bell-bearing). Jl. white and pink, small, dis- 
posed in numerous densely- crowded racemes, I. acerose, three 
to five in a whorl, h. 8ft. South Europe. A slender much- 
branched hardy shrub, closely allied to E. arborea, of which 
it is probably only a variety. (G. C. n. s., vii. 463.) 

E. colorans (colouring).^ Jl. crowded, terminating the small 
branches ; corolla varying from red to white, cylindrical, clavate, 
glabrous. Apiil to June. l. linear, spreading, ciliated, h. 2ft. 
1817. (B. R. 601.) A garden variety, named superba, with rosy-red 
and white flowers, is said to be an improvement on the typical 
species. 

E. comosa (tufted). Jl. small, terminal, tufted; corolla white, 
with an ovate ventricose tube, and dark anthers. April to August- 
I. four in a whorl, linear, short, erectly spreading, h. Sin. 1787. 
(A. H. i. 10.) 

E. cylindrica (cylindrical). A synonym of K hybrida. 

E. delecta choice). A synonym of B. prwvuloides. 

E. densa (dense). A. axillary, crowded, nearly sessile ; corolla 
pale red, with an oblong-cylindrical tube, and a short spreading 
limb. May to October. I. four or five in .a whorl, linear, some- 
what imbricated, spreading, h. lift. 1810. (A. H. v. 212.) 

E. denticulata (denticulate). Jl. terminal, fastigiate; corolla 
purple, three lines long, with a cylindrical tube. April, May. 
I. four in a whorl, linear, glabrous, h. lit. 1821. (L. B. C. 1090.) 

E. depressa (depressed). Jl. small, terminal ; corolla white, bell- 
shaped. July. I. glabrous, three in a whorl, linear, revolute. 
Branches decumbent. 1789. (A. H. i. 17.) 

E. Devoniana (Devon).* Jl. umbellate; corolla rich purple, 
tubular, inflated at the base, about lin. long. Summer. I. broad, 
bluntly-oblong, recurved, ciliated. Hybrid. 

E. Douglasii (Douglas's). Jl. umbellate ; corolla flesh-colour, 
about lin. long, with large spreading white segments. June, 
July. I. short, blunt, spreading, awned. Hybrid. 

E. eclliiflora (Echium-flowered).* Jl. axillary, horizontal and 
spicate ; corolla deep red, with a short, inflated, ribbed tube, 
clammy. March to May. I. five to seven in a whorl, linear, downy, 
with rough margins, spreading. 7i. lift. 1798. (A. H. iv. 161.) 

E. effusa (effuse). Jl. ten to twelve in a large terminal whorl ; 
corolla bright scarlet-crimson, tubular ; segments reflexed, pale 
yellow. August. Z. spreading, ciliated. Hybrid. 

E. elegans (elegant).* Jl. terminal, numerous, capitate ; corolla 
pink, tipped with green, urceolate, with a contracted four-toothed 
mouth ; calyx bright rosy-red, nearly as large as the corolla. 
Summer. I. three in a whorl, linear, glaucous, spreading, k. 6iD. 
to 12in. 1799. (B. M. 966.) The variety glauca has larger 
flowers, and more erect glaucous leaves, than the type. 

E. empetrifolia (Empetrum-leaved). Jl, purplish-red, disposed 
in glomerate racemose whorls ; corolla two lines long, hairy, with 
an urceolar tube and a recurvedly-spreading limb. May and June. 
I. six or suven in a whorl, oblong-linear, ciliated, erect. 1774. 
(B. M. 447.) 

E. Ewerlana (Ewer's). Jl. sub-spicate ; corolla dark red, with 
a greenish-yellow mouth, cylindrical, eight to ten lines long, 
clothed with viscid down, curved and clavare. July to November. 
I. linear, scabrous, spreading, h. 2ft. 1790. (L. B. C. 1303.) 

E. exlniia (choice).* Jl. produced in whorls ; corolla scarlet, 
tipped with green, tubular, about lin. long. May and June. 
I. linear, slightly spreading, hairy, h. 2ft. ISDO. (L. B, C. 1105.) 



Erica — continued. 
E. exsurgens (rising). Jl. axillary, verticillate, horizontal, 
crowded ; corolla orange-red, cylindrically clavate, thirteen to 
fifteen lines long, viscid, with ovate -cunea ted segments. March 
to October. I. filiform, spreadingly recurved, h. lift. 1792. 
(A. H.i. 20,21.) 




Fig. 721. Flowering Branch of Erica Fairieana. 

E. Fairieana (Fairie's).* Jl. in terminal whorls ; corolla tube 
rich rose, lin. long, much inflated at the base, suddenly con- 
tracted at top ; limb white. June to August. I, large, oblong- 
lanceolate, with long white hairs at the edges. Hybrid. See 
Fig. 721. (R. H. 1880, 467.) 

E. fastlgiata (fastigiate). Jl. terminal, crowded, sessile ; corolla 
white, salver-shaped, with a narrow tube. May to September. I. 
four in a whorl, acerose, shining, erect, imbricated, h. IMt. 1797. 
(A. H. ii. 62.) 

E. ferruginea (rusty-coloured). Jl. terminal, umbellately ver- 
ticillate, horizontal ; corolla with red, acuminated, inflated tube, 
and a greenish-yellow limb. May. I. four in a whorl, linear, 
secund, ciliated with rusty hairs, h. 1ft. 1798. (A. H. iv. 162.) 

E. florida (florid). Jl. terminal, umbellate, glabrous ; corolla two 
lines long, urceolate. June, July. I. linear, pUose. k, 1ft. 1803. 
(L. B. C. 234.) 

E. genunifera (bud-bearing). Jl. drooping, crowded, disposed 
in a verticillate crown; corolla orange-red, with a gTeen apex, 
villous, cylindrical, inflated. July, August. I. oblong, adpressed, 
ciliated, aristate, four to five in a whorl. Branches ftiickened at 
top. h. 1ft. 1802. (B. M. 2266.) ^ 

E. gracilis (slender).* Jl. small, terminal, spicate ; corolla 

Surplish-red, ovate-globose, or urceolate. September to Decem- 
er. Z. glabrous, four in a whorl, hnear. A. 1ft. 1774. (A. H. ii. 68.) 

B. g.vemalis (spring).* ^ terminal; corolla purplish-red, cam- 
panulate. March, April. I. glabrous, acerose, three in a whorl. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft.' 1827. (L. B. C. 1608.) 

E. grandiflora (large-flowered).* Jl. axillary near the tops of 
the branches and stem, verticillate ; corolla bright glossy yellow, 
lih. long, curved, trumpet-shaped, viscid, with a revolute limb. 
June, July. I. linear, bluntish, glabrous, reclinate, four to six in 
a whorl, h. 3ft. 1785. Sec Fig. 722. (A. H. iii. 117 ; B. M. 189.) 

E. grandinosa (hail-stone). Jl. terminal, drooping, by threes ; 
corolla white, irregularly ovate, inflated, small. April, May. 
I. linear, three in a whorl, h. 6in. to 12in. 1810. (A. H. vi. 265.) 

E. Hartnelli (Hartnell's). Jl. large, terminal ; corolla purple, 
viscid, nearly tubular, rather ventricose at the base, with ovate- 
triangular lobes. May. I. four in a whorl, lanceolate, imbri- 
cated, finely ciliated, h. 2ft. 1820. 

E. herbacea (herbaceous). A synonym of E. carnea, in gardens 
generally applied only to the white-flowered variety of that 
species. 

E. hybrida (hybrid).* Jl- disposed in long, dense, spikes ; corolla 
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Fig. 722. Erica geandifloua, showing Flowering Brancli 
and detached Single Flower. 

bright red, lin. long. May, June. I. long, linear. Hybrid. 
Syn. H. cylindrica. See Fig. 723. 

E. Ijyenialis (winter).* Jl. disposed in long, dense, leafy spikes, 
lOin. to 12in. in leng-th ; corolla rosy-pink at the base, white 
towards the apex, campanulate. Winter, spring. I. linear, 
acuminated, hairy, h. 2ft. Hybrid. 

E. Inflata (inflated). Jl. in terminal umbellate fascicles ; coroUa 
reddish-purple at the base, and green at the apex, large, with an 
elongated, ovate, ventricose tube, and a short limb. May to 
September. I. four in a whorl, linear, glabrous, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
1800. 

E Inltuidibulifonnis (funnel-shaped). Jl. terminal, aggregate ; 
corolla pale red, salver-shaped, with a slender tube and large 
sea-ments. August to November. I. four in a whorl, filiform, 
obtuse, erect, glabrous, /i. 2ft. 1802. (A. H. v. 218.) 

E Irbyana (Irby's).* /. terminal, umbellate ; corolla white, 
tinged with red, more than lin. long, viscid, with a cylmdrioal 
ventricose tube, and large segments. June and July, (.three 
in a whorl, cuspidate, with scabrous margins, erect, h. 1ft. to Ztt. 
1800. (A. H. T. 219.) 

B. iasmlniflora (Jasmine-flowered).* Jl. terminal, aggregate ; 
corolla about lin. long, salver-shaped, viscid, with a reddish 
ovate tube, which is ventricose at the apex. June to November. 
I three in a whorl, linear-oblong, serrulated, recurved, imbricated 
in six rows. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 1791. The variety alba has pure 
white flowers. 

B. lubata (maned). Jl., pedicels terminal, corymbose, hispid; 
coroUacampanulately rotate. June to October, i- linear, filiform, 
rather clammy, incurvedly spreading, h. 2ft. ISUU. 

E. Lambertiana (Lambert's).* Jl. large, terminal, sub-corymbose, 
droophig; corolla white, glabrous, ovate-globose. May to July. 
I three in a whorl, linear, glabrous, spreading, h. 1ft. to <ttt. 
1800. (A. H. iv. 171.) 

B Linnseana (Linnsean).* Jl. axillary, numerous, nearly sessile, 
horizont^; corolla white, with a red base, clavate, downy o' 
vUlous January to May. I. ciliated, spreading, acerose. h. lift. 
1790 (AH. ii. 75.) The variety mperia is a very handsome 
form, with large erect white flowers, tinged with red. 

V Int'ea (yellow). Jl. nearly terminal ; corolla yellow, two and 

V^Jf hues long,^ovate, ventidcose. Septemberto May '• oPPOsite, 
Snear, imbricate, glabrous. Branches flexuous. ft. 1ft. 177*. 
(A. H. i. 29.) ^ , ,. 

w mammosa (nippled). Jl. drooping, axillary, crowded, verti- 
cluS""ear the %ps of the branches; coroUa reddish-purple. 



Erica — continued. 

downy, eight to ten lines long, with a cylindrical inflated tube. 
July to October. I. linear, subulate, glabrous, erect, spreading. 
h. 2ft. 1769. (A. H. iii. 124.) 

E. Itlarnocklana (Mamock's).* Jl. glossy rich purple, tubular, 
inflated at the base, and narrow at the neck, with a small spread- 
ing limb ; tube smooth. July, August. I. oblong, spreading, 
ciliated, awned. Hybrid. 

E, Massonii (Masson'a).* Jl. axillary, crowded, droojjing, disposed 
in a verticillate crown ; corolla about lin. long, viscid, swollen at 
top, with a scarlet tube and a greenish-yellow constricted mouth. 
July to October. I. four to five in a whorl, linear, serrulated, 
hairy, imbricated, spreading, h. 3ft. 1789. See Fig. 724. (A. H. 
iii. 128.) 

E. MoNabiana (McNab's).* Jl. rosy-red, with a white limb ; 
viscid, nearly l^in. long, stoutest a little below the middle. 
May to July. I. short, tnick, obtuse, awned, slightly spreading. 
Hybrid. (P. M. B. vii. 125.) The variety rosea has longer and 
more recurved leaves, and the flowers are bright rose in the 
tubes, veined with a deeper shade of the same colour, neck 
deep purple, and limb white. 

E. medlterranea (Mediterranean). Jl. axillary, racemose, 
secund, nodding ; corolla red, with dark anthers, urceolate, one 
and a-half to two lines long. March to May. I. four or five in a 
whorl, linear-cuneated, glabrous, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Western Europe 
(Ireland). Hardy. (B. M. 471.) 

B. melantbera (black-anthered).* Jl. tinged with pink, with 
exserted black anthers. Autumn, winter. I. linear-obtuse, 
rather thick, glabrous, or slightly scabrid when young, h. 2ft. 
A compact-growing, floriferous species. (L. B. C. 867.) 

B. metulssflora (ninepin-flowered). Jl. terminal, umbellate ; 
corolla red, with a pale border, salver-shaped, ventricose at the 
base. June to August. I. four to five in a whorl, linear, ciliated, 
spreadingly recurved, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1798. (B. M. 612.) 



Fig. 723. Flowering Branch op Erica hybrida. 
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E. multiflora (many-flowered), fi. axillary, disposed in a race- 
mose corymb ; corolla pale red, with an urceolar or ovate bell- 
shaped tube, one and-a-half to two lines long; anthers black. 
October to February. I, four or five in a whorl, glabrous, linear, 
h.Zlt. France, 1731. Hardy. (Fl. Ment. 59.) 




Fig. 724. Flowering Branch of Erica Massonii. 

E. mundula (neat), fl. terminal, usually in fours, sessile ; 
corolla reddish-purple, salver-shaped, with a very short narrow 
tube, and a wide limb. October to February. I. four in a whorl, 
subulate, spreading, shining, h. 2tt. 1810. (A. H. vi. 273.) 

E. mutabilis (changeable), fl. in terminal umbels ; corolla tube 
bright red, |in. long, smooth. I. four in a whorl, linear-obtuse, 
hai?y. h. bin. 1798. (B. M. 2348.) 

E. odorata (perfumed).* fl., corolla white, campanulate, very 
fragrant. May to July. I four in a whorl, glandularly ciliated, 
ft. Ut. 1829. (B. M. 1399.) 

E> ovata (ovate), fl. terminal ; corolla purplish-red, tubular, with 
a narrow throat, nearly liin. long, much inflated. May and 
June. I. three in a whorl, oblong, finely ciliated, ft. 1ft. 1811. 
(L. B. C. 417.) 

E. Faxmentieriana (Parmentier's).* /. terminal ; corolla red- 
dish-purple, with a cylindricaUy venfricose tube, and broad 
spreading segments. June to August. I. four in a whorl, linear, 
spreading, h. 1ft. 1810. (L. B. C. 197.) The variety rosea is 
a compact-growing form, with deep rosy-purple flowers, which 
are usually produced in fours from each lateral growth. , 

E. Paxtonlana (Paxton's). fl. in umbels of eight or ten ; corolla 
shading to white, with a greenish-purple necK, tubular^ stout, 
about lin. long. I. linear-oblong, recurved, hairy. Hybrid. 

E. persoluta (garland-flowered), fl. terminal-; coroUar small, 
campanulate, one and a-haU lines long, with deep acute segments. 
April, May. I. four in a whorl, short, linear, glabrous. Branches 
downy or hairy, ft. 1ft. 1774. '(B. M. 342.) There are two 
varieties of this species ; alba (flowers white), see Fig. 725 ; and 
rosea (flowers red). 

persploua (clear-flowered), fl. terminating the small branches, 
smlce-formed ; corolla reddish-purple, cylindrical, erect. April 
to June. ;. linear, nearly smooth, h. 2ft. 1800. (A. H. v. 230.) 

E. p. nana (dwarf).* fl., corolla tube pinltish-white, lin. long, 
slender ; limb white. I. hairy. 

£, pbysodes (pufled-out).* fl. terminal, four to six in a fascicle ; 
corolla white, ovate-globose, clammy, three to four lines long. 
March to May. I. four to six in a whorl, spreading, viscid, slender. 
ft.lft..to2ft. 1788. (B. M. 443.) 
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E. primuloides (Cowslip- lilte).* fl. terminal, nearly sessile, 
fastigiate ; corolla rosy-purple, with an ovate tube, and a broad 
spreading limb. May, June. I. Ave in a whorl, acerose. h. 1ft. 
1802. Stn. K deUeta. (B. M. 1648.) 

E. prlnceps (chief), fl. terminal, umbellate ; corolla reddish- 

Surple, viscid, with a ventricose tube, and a hairy top. May to 
uly. I. four in a whorl, linear, ciliated, recurved. A. 1ft. to 2Et. 
1800. (A. H. ill. 140.) The variety carnea has longer, flesh- 
coloured flowers, with a narrower tube. 

E. propendens (propendent).*;Z. terminal, solitary, or by threes ; 
corolla purple or deep red, bell-shaped. July. I. four in a whorl, 
short, ciliated. Branches flexuous. h. 1ft. 1800. (B: M. 2140.) 
E. p. tuMflora is a handsome garden hybrid, with flowers 
rosy-purple at the base, and white in front ; leaves clothed at 
the edges with white hairs. 

E. pulvemlenta (powdered), fl. terminal ; corolla purplish-red, 
ovate. June to August. I. three in a whorl, acerose. Plant 
clothed with po*dery down. ft. 1ft. 1820. (P. M. B. xvi. 161.) 

E. pyramldaUs (pyramidal), fl. terminal, usually in threes ; 
corolla purplish-red, funnel-shaped, with a spreading border, 
about four lines long, March, I. pubescent, spreading, acerose, 
six or more in a whorl, ft, lift, 1787, (A, H, lii, 142,) 

E. ramentacea (scaly),* fl. terminal, umbellate ; corolla purplish- 
red, with a spherics^ eight-angled tube, and a recurved erect 
limb. July to December. I. acerose, four in a whorl, glabrous, 
ft, lift, 1786, (A, H, Ui, 143,) 

E. regermlnans (regerminating), /, pedicellate, drooping, semi- 
lateral ; corolla pale red, ovate-globular, small. May to August. 
I. linear, recurved, three in a whorl, ft. lift. 1791. (L. B. 0. 1728.) 

E. retorta (curled-back-leaved), fl. terminal, umbellate, usually 
seven or eight together ; corolla pale red, viscid, with an ovate, 
ventricose tube, and acute segments, eight to nine lines long. 
June to August. I. four in a whorl, squaiTOsely recurved, and, 
as well as the calyces and bracts, flmbriately ciliated and 



Fig. 726. Flowering Branch of Erica persoluta alba. 
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aristate. h. 1ft. 1781. (A. H. iii. 114.) E. r. major is a closer- 
growing form, with the corolla tubes stouter, pink, reddish- 
purple at the points, the lobes white. (B. M. 362.) 
E. mbens (red), fi. terminal ; corolla purplish-red, ovate-globose, 
small. July and August. I. acerose, four in a whorl, hispid, 
spreading, ft. 1ft. 1798. (A. H. i. 43.) 




Fig. 726. Flowering Branch of Erica rubho-calyx. 

E. mbrCHcalyx (red calyx).* fl. produced on the lateral growths, 
and disposed in dense spikes ; corolla white, tubular ; calyx 
reddish-purple. I. linear-lanceolate. Hybrid. See Fig. 726. 
(A. H. Ti. 285.) 

E. sangnlnea (bloody). Jl. terminal, corymbose ; corolla blood- 
red, tubular, nearly lin. long. U linear, three in a whorl, with 
revolnte ciliated margins, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1799. (L. B, C. 86.) 

E. SaTileana (Savile's).* Jl. red or purplish-red ; peduncles loosely 
racemose, axillary ; corolla globose-oblong. April to September. 
I. four in a whorl, linear, glabrous, erect, h. 1ft. 1800. (A. H. v. 
238. 

E. scabrliisciila (roughish). fl. produced from the points of all 
the shoots ; corolla white, campanulate. April, May. I. bluntly 
oblong, clothed with rough glandular hairs, as are also the stems 
and branches, h. lit. 1805. (L. B. C. 517.) 

E. scoparia (broom).* fl. greenish, in long, unilateral racemes ; 
calyx lobes ovate, about one-half of corolla ; corolla sub-globose, 
as broad as long ; anthers without appendage. I. in scattered 
whorls of three each. Branches glabrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South 
Europe. Hardy. (Fl. Ment. 59.) 

E. Sebana (Seba's). fl. terminal, in threes ; coroUa pale brown ; 
tube cylindrical, incurved, ventricose at the base ; stamens much 
exserted. April to November. I. three or four in a whorl, re- 
curvedly spreading, h. 2ft. 1774. (L. B. C. 23.) The following 
are three varieties of this species ; fusca^ flowers rich dark brown ; 
lutea, flowers rich yellow ; rubra, flowers ri,ch reddish-brown. 

E. Sbannonlana (Lady Shannon's).* fl. terminal, umbellate, 
drooping ; calyx coloured ; coroUa white, tinged with purple, with 
a ventricose ribbed tube, liin. long. June to September. I. three 
or four in a whorl, stiff, linear-lanceolate, spreading, each ending 
in a hair. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1806. (B. M. 4069.) 

E. speciosa (showy), fl. terminal, in threes ; corolla dark red or 
reddish-purple, having a cylindrical, inflexed, curved tube, with a 
greenish-yellow mouth. June to September. I. linear, downy, 
spreading, h. 2tt. 1800. (A. H. iv. 192.) 

E* Spenceriana (Spencer's). A. dull purplish-lilac, tubular, lin. 
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long, tipped with white. Spring and summer. I. subulate, slightly 

spreading, smooth. Hybrid. 
E, splendeus (splendid), fl. densely crowded, drooping ; coroUa 

deep red, downy, with a sub-revolute limb. April to September. 

I. linear, obtuse, spreading, ft. 2ft. 1792. (A. H. v. 240.) 
E. atrlcta (upright), fl. terminal, umbellate ; corolla three lines 

long, with an ovate urceolar tube, and reflexed segments. August 

to November. I. four in a whorl, obtuse, glabrous, bisulcate 

beneath. A. 2ft. to 3ft. South-western Europe, 1765. (A. E. 

ii. 134.) 

E. suaveolens (sweet-scented), fl. terminal ; corolla pale red, 
urceolate ; anthers a little exserted, black. August. I. three in a 
whorl, oblong-lanceolate, ciliated, ft. 1ft. 1800. (A. H. vi. 292.) 

E, BUlphiirea (sulphur-coloured), fl. fasciculate, axillary and 
terminal, nearly sessile, horizontal ; corolla cylindrical, trumpet- 
shaped, villous. June to October. I. linear, obtuse, villous. 
h. 2ft. 1805. (A. H. V. 241.) 

E. taxifolia (Yew-leaved). (!.'in terminal clusters ; coroUa bright 
pink (as is also the calyx), globose, erect. May, June. I. three in 
a whorl, smooth, spreadmg. ft. If t. 1788. (A. H. ii. 93.) 

E. Tetrallx. Cross-leaved Heath. Jl. capitate, terminal ; ooroUa 
pale red, three lines long, ovate-globose, downy at top, outside. 
July to September. I. ciliated, four in a whorl, h. 6in. to 12in. 
Plant of a greyish hue. Europe (Britain). Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 
889.) 

E. ThunbergU (Thunberg's). fl. sub-terminal, umbellate ; corolla 
reddish-orange colour at top, and greenish-yeUow at the base, 
with a globose tube and a large hmb. February to August. 
I. three in a whorl, linear, glabrous, glaucous, ft. 1ft. 1794. 
(B. M. 1214.) 

B. transparens (transparent), fl. large, crowded at the tops of 
the branches on every side, somewhat spicate ; corolla six to 
seven lines long, tubular, bristly towards the apex outside. May. 
I. ovate-cuneated, shortly pectinate, ft. lift. 1800. (A. H. vi. 295.) 

E. tricolor (three-coloured).* fl. terminal, usually about six 
together; corolla red at the base, white at top, but greenish- 
yellow about the contraction of the Umb ; viscid, with a large 
ventricose tube, and ovate-cordate, sUghtly crenulated segments. 
May to July. I. three in a whorl, linear, recurved, ciliated, as 
are also the bracts and calyces. A. 2ft. 1810. (P. M. B. vi. 3.) 




Fig. 727. Erica vestita coccinea, showing Flowering Branch 
and detached Single Flower. 

E. t. flammea (flame), fl. about Uin. long. I. bluntly-oblong, 

slightly recurved, awned ; edges clothed with a profusion of hoary 

hairs. 
E. t. Infiata (inflated), fl. about lin. long. ;. erect, slightly 

spreading. Stems and branches densely clothed with hairy 

leaves. 
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Erica — continued. 

E. t. m1>ra (red).* Jl. about lin. long, reddish-purple, shading 
off to white, with a green neck. I. closely set, slightly spreading, 
hairy. 

E, t. speciosa (showy). Jl. lin. long, umbellate, slightly swollen 
below the rosy-red middle. I. linear-lanceolate, slightly spread- 
ing. 

E, t. Wilsoni (Wilson's).* fi. liin. long, much Inflated at the 
base, suddenlj; contracted at the neck. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
slightly spreading, profusely hairy. 

E. triumplians (triumphant), fl. white, axillary ; calyx large, 
inflated, angular ; corolla ovate, inflated. June, Jidy. I. three 
in a whorl, subulate, ciliated, ft. 2ft. 1802. (L. B. C. 257.) 

E. trossula (Spruce). Jl. terminal ; corolla with an open ventri- 
cose tube. May to July. ;. four in a whorl, linear, glabrous. 
A. lift. 1806. 

E. vagans (wandering).* Cornish Heath. Jl. axillary, racemose ; 
corolla pale purplish-red, short, campanulate ; pedicels usually 
twin. July to September. I. four or five in a whorl, acerose. 
h. 1ft. Western Europe (Cornwall). Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 893.) 

E. ventricosa (ventricose). Jl. disposed in terminal umbellate 
fascicles ; corolla purplish-red, with a ventricose tube, waxy ; 
style inclosed. April to Septen\ber. I. four in a whorl, short, 
acerose, semi-cylindrical, and, as well as the calyces and bracts, 
ciliated, ft. lift. 1787. (B. M. 350.) Of this very handsome, 
compact, and free-branching Heath, there are numerous varieties. 

E. V. alba (white). Jl. chin^ white, tubular, about lin. long. 
I. with short white woolly hairs at the edges. 

E. V. breviilora (short-flowered). Jl. rosy-red, short, .stout, 
thickest at the base. 

E. V. camea (fiesh-coloured). Jl. flesh-colour, lin. long, slightly 
swollen at the base. 

E. V. cocolnea minor (lesser scarlet).* Jl. white, slender, 

tubular ; tubes 3in. long ; lobes of limb reflexed and bright red. 

(R. H. 1880, 50.) 
E. V. fasciculata rosea (rosy-fascicled). /. stout, lin. long; 

tube bright rose, deep purple at the neck. 
E. V. grandlflora (large-flowered).* /. rosy -purple, stout, 

tubular, over lin. in length. I. long, straight. 
E. V. splendens (splendid). Jl. numerous, nearly lin. long, 

swollen in the middle ; tubes white ; neck and limb rosy-purple 

and white. I. long, linear, recurved, hairy. 
E, V. tricolor (three-coloured).* Ji. tubular, nearly lin. long ; 

tubes blush ; neck carmine, reflexed ; segments of limb white. 

I. linear, slightly reflexed. 

E. verticillata (vertlcillate). Jl. crowded, nearly terminal, ver- 
ticillate, drooping ; corolla scarlet, with a cylijidrical inflated 
tube, glabrous, constricted at top. July to October. I. linear, 
glabrous, h. 3ft. 1774. (A. H. i. 48.) 

E. vestlta (clad).* fi. crowded, verticillate, nearly sessile, 
spreading-; corolla white, cylindrical, more or less clavate, nine 
to eleven lines long, downy, with a revolute limb ; calycine seg- 
ments ciliated with glandular hairs. I. linear, erect, with 
scabrous edges, ft. 3ft. 1789. The following are the more im- 
portant forms : 

E. V. alba (white).* Jl. hardly lin. in length, pure white ; whorls 
ten to twenty-flowered. (A. H. iii. 147.) 

E, V. coccinea (scarlet).* Jl. deep rich red, about lin. long, 
tubular, slightly curved. See Kg. 727. (A. H. iv. 199.) 

E. V. incamata (flesh-coloured). Jl. delicate pink, more than 
lin. long, in whorls of from ten to twenty. (A. H. ii. 97.) 

E. V. rosea (rosy). Jl. rosy-red, about lin. long, in whorls of from 
twenty to tliirty. 

E. Victoria (Victoria).* ,/l. deep purple, with white segments, 
umbellate, flask-shaped, lin, or more long. Summer. I. some- 
what ovate, awned, with short stiff spines round the edges. 
Hybrid. 

E. Westphallngia (Westjihalian).* Jl. rosy-red, tubular, lin. long. 

Summer. I. linear-obtuse. Hybrid. 
E. Wilmoreaua (Wilmore's).* Jl. produced upon the lateral 

growths, in spikes of from 1ft. to IJft. long ; corolla bell-shaped, 

nearly 3in. long. Spring. I. linear, covered with short white 

hairs, as are also the branches. Hybrid. 

X!IMCACI!.S!. An extensive order, widely spread oyer 
the whole world (but very rare in Australia), containing 
eighty-seven genera and about 1300 species. The species 
are, for the most part, shrubs or sub-shrubs, but occasion- 
ally growing into small trees. Flowers regular, or nearly 
so, hermaphrodite j calyx superior or inferior, of four or five 
divisions; corolla four or five-cleft, or toothed; stamens 
four, five, eight, or ten, or twice those numbers, hypogy- 
nous or epigynous. Fruit a capsule or berry. Leaves 
mostly evergreen, whorled, alternate or opposite, ex- 
stipulate, Well-known genera are : Arhutus, Cassandra, 
Erica, Oatdtheria, Pieris, Pyrola, and Rhododendron. 



EaiCINIililiA (a diminutive of Erica). Oed. Mri- 
caceoB. A genus of four species of small-flowered, slender, 
bushy, erect, greenhouse evergreen shrubs, with a Heath- 
like appearance. They are natives of South Africa and 
the mountains of tropical Africa and Madagascar. Pro- 
bably none have ever been introduced, except the follow- 
ing. For cultivation, see Erica. 

E. Mannli (Mann's). Jl. dull red, three or four together at the 
tops of the branchletSj on short, curved pedicels, nearly globose ; 
corolla sub-globose, with four short, obtuse, ciliate lobes. July. 
I. quaternate, close-set, whorled in fours, linear, with revolute 
margins, glabrous, ft. 4ft. to 10ft. Cameroon Mountains, 1866. 
(B. M. 5569.) 

URIG-EBiOIT (from Briogron (early old), the name 
given to a Composite by Theophrastus ; species downy- 
hoary when young). Including Phalacrolom'a and Polyac- 
tidium. Oed. Compositos. A genus comprising about a 
hundred species of hardy annuals, biennials, or perennials, 
resembling Aster, but having the ray-florets in several 
series. In Britain, it is represented by the perennial 
B. alpinus, a pretty rook plant found in the Breadalbane 
and Clova Mountains ; the annual or biennial H. acris ; and 
the annual JH. camadense, a, troublesome weed in some 
places. They are found everywhere in cold and moun- 
tainous regions, and are of very easy culture in common 
garden soil. Few species are worth growing. Those 
enumerated below form excellent subjects for mixed 
borders, in a somewhat moist, but well-drained situation. 
They may be readily increased by divisions or by seeds. 

E. auramtiacus (golden).** Jl.-heads about 2in. across, bright 
orange, solitary, on a stout, erect peduncle. I. oblong, entire ; 
upper ones sessile, lanceolate, ft. 1ft. Turkestan, 1879. Peren- 
nial. (Gn., Sept. 20, 1884.) 

B. cauoasicus (Caucasian). Jl.-heads scarcely lin. across, rosy- 
purple, borne in loose masses on stems nearly 2ft. high. Summer. 
(., radical ones spathulate ; cauline ones ligulate, stem-clasping. 
A. 1ft. Caucasus, 1821. Perennial. 

K. glabellns (smooth-leaved). Jl.-heads large, one to seven on 
the leafless summit of the stout stems ; ray-florets very numerous, 
purple ; disk yellow. June. I, nearly glabrous, except the mar- 
gins, entire ; the upper oblong-lanceolate and pointed, closely 
sessile or partly clasping ; the lower spathulate, stalked. A. 6in 
to 18in. North United States. Perennial. 




Fig. 728. Eeigebon glaucus. 

E. glaaons (glaucous).* Jl.-heads purple, prettjr. Summer and 
autumn. I. ciliated, glaucous, clammy ; radical ones with 
winged stalks ; cauline ones sessile, entire, ft. 6in. to 12in. 
Western North America, 1812. Perennial. See Fig. 728. (B. R. 10.) 

B. grandiflorns (large-flowered).* Jl.-heads purple or whitish, 
comparatively large, solitary. Late summer. L, radical ones 
obovate-spathulate ; cauline ones oblong to lanceolate, A. 4in. to 
8in. Rocky Mountains, 1819. Perennial. 

E. multiradlatus (many-rayed).* Jl.-heads terminal, solitary, 
about 2in. across, surrounded bj numerous overlapping linear 
leaves; ray-florets purplish; disk yellow. Summer. I. oblong, 
toothed, tapering into a long stalk, ft. 6in. to 2ft. Himalaya, 
1880. (B. M. 6530.) 

E. Roylei (Royle's).* Jl.-heads 2in. across, disposed in a loose 
corymb ; ray-florets bluish-purple ; disk yellow. Summer. I. 
oblong-spathulate, smooth, ciliated. A. 4in. to 8in. Himalayas. 

E. speciosus (showy).* Jl.-heads large, handsome, corymbose ; 
ray-florets violet, exceedingly narrow; those of the disk 
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Svigexon — continued. 

yellow ; peduncles single-flowered ; involucre heinispherictLl. 
Summer and autumn. T. sessile, oblong, acute, entire, ciliated 
at the margin, the rest glabrous, dark green, marked with 
nerves, which commence near the base and run upwards, nearly 
parallel with the midrib ; radical ones spathulate, tapering into 
long slender stalks. Stem herbaceous, l^ft. high, rounded, 
striated, glabrous, erect, and branched upwards in a corymbose 
manner, Western North America. Perennial. (B. M. 3606, 
and E. R. 1577, under name of Stenactin speciosa.) 



£BINOSMA. 



Iieucoiunx. 



IiBIITUS (Erinos, a plant mentioned by Dioscorides). 
Oed. ScropliularinecB. A very pretty tufted alpine plant, 
suitable for growing (in dwarf positions) on well-drained 
rookwork, amongst atony or gritty peat and loam, or on 
brick walls, in whioh situations it is easily established 
by sowing the seed in earthy holes and crevices. When 
the plants are developed, the ^eeds become self-sown, 
and the produce from these withstand the winter best. 
It may also be propagated by division. 

!E. alpinus (alpine).* Ji. purple, alternate ; racemes simple, 
terminal, sub-corymbose. March to June. L tufted, spathulate, 
deeply serrated, hairy, h. bin. to 6in. Mountains of Western 
Europe (naturalised here and there in Britain), 1739. (B. M. 
510.) There is also a white-flowered variety. 

■ BRIOBOTBiYA. Included under Fhotinia (which 

see). 

EBIOCAIiIA MAJOR. See Actinotus Helianthi. 

UliilOCAUIiOIT (from erion, wool, and kaulos, a stem ; 
in allusion to the woolly scapes of some of the species). 
Pipewort. Stn. Bandalia. Obd. Eriocauloneai. A genus 
of about a hundred species of aquatic or marsh plants, 
widely distributed over the globe. None are in culti- 
vation except in botanic gardens. The only Eu opean 
representative of the genus is E. septangulare, an incon- 
spicuous plant, which, in the Old World, is only fonnd 
in lakes in Skye and the West of Ireland. 

mtilOCAUIiOH'lE.S:. a natural order of marsh 
plants, having minute flowers and principally radical 
leaves. They are, for the most part, natives of South 
America. The typical genus is Eriocaulon. There are 
six genera and 325 species. 

HIMOCHILUS (from erion, wool, and cheilos, a lip ; 
referring to the disk of the labellum or lip being 
pubescent). Obd. Orchidew. A genus of five species 
of pretty greenhouse terrestrial orchids, from Australia. 
They thrive in a compost of light turfy loam, peat, and 
sand, in equal proportions, and may be increased by 
division of the roots. 

E. autumnalis (autumnal). Jl. pink, solitary, or two or three 
rather distant ; labellum about half as long as the laforal sepals, 
with an erect, concave, narrow claw. October. I. radical, ovate, 
acute, usually dying away before the time of flowering, h. bin. 
1823. A slender plant. SYN. JEpipactis cucuUata. (H. F. T. 
120.) 
E. dUatatUS(dUated). Jl. resembling those of E. autumnalis, 
one or two, rarely three ; lip much shorter, the claw erect, with 
slightly prominent rounded lateral lobes. May. I. linear-lanceo- 
late, sessile, and stem-clasiJing. h. 6in. to 12in. There are one 
or two varieties of this species. 
E multiflorns (many - flowered). This closely resembles B. 
dilalatus, of which It is probably only a variety. The habit and 
foliage are the same, but the flowers are more numerous and 
rather smaller. March. 
E. scaber (rough), fi. pink one to three ; sepals and petals rather 
shorter and broader than in E. autumnalis, but otherwise with 
the same proportions; labellum claw distinctly produced into 
small erect, rounded lateral lobes. September. I. radical, ovate 
or cordate, usually persisting at the base of the flowering stem. 
Closely allied to M. autumnalis. 

EBiIOCNEMA (from erion, wool, and Tmeme, a leg ; 
alluding to the hairy stalks). ' Obd. Melastoinacem. A 
genus containing a couple of species of stove herbaceous 
plants, natives of South Brazil. Flowers white, small, 
few in umbels at the end of a naked stalk. Leaves 
oval, heart-shaped at the base, and clothed with rusty 
hairs. For culture, see Bertolonia. 
E. falvum (reddish-yellow), fl. pink. June. h. bin. 1850. 



Eriocnema — continued. 
E. marmoratum (marbled), fl. rose. May. I. beautifully 
variegated, h. «n. 1850. (L. & P. F. G. i. 27.) 

ERIOCOMA. See Montanoa. 

EBiIODENSBiOIT (from erion,- wool, and dendron, 
a tree ; alluding to the capsule being filled with a fine 
wooUy substance). Obd. Malvacece. A genua of about 
eight species of very fine stove evergreen trees, with 
spongy wood. One species is found in the Old World ; 
the rest are tropical American. Flowers large, singly 
or in clusters from the sides or tops of the branches. 
Leaves palmate. They thrive best in a rich loamy soil; 
and should be raised from seeds, sown in a sandy aoil, 
in heat. 

E. anfractuosum (curled). /. clothed with silky wool on 
the outside and yellowish on the inside. I., leaflets five, seven, 
or eight, entire, or serrulated above, lanceolate, cuspidate. 
Trunk usually prickly, h. 100ft. West Indies, 1739. 

E. a. Caribseum (Caribean). fl. conspicuous, handsome, and 
with a delightful, but evanescent fragrance, either solitary or 
two or three together in a short kind of panicle, for the most 
part axillary towards the ends of the branches ; petals five, of 
a pale primrose or cream colour, with the part a little above 
their base of a deep purplish-red, spreading in streaks towards 
their middle. I. palmate, deciduous ; leaflets from five to seven, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, smooth and shining above, opaque 
and paler, with a faint bluish tinge beneath ; midrib yellow, pro- 
minent. West Indies. Plant smooth, except, the fiower. An 
extremely elegant, but at the same time curious-looking, high tree. 
(B. M. 3360.) 

E. leiantherum (smooth-flowered), fl. white, sub-terminal and 
lateral at the tops of the branches, large, woolly on the out- 
side. I., leaflets flve to seven, ovate, cuspidate, quite entire. 
h. 70ft. Brazil, 1818. 

EBiIOGONUlVI (from erion, wool, and gonu, a joint ; 
joints of the stems downy). Oed. Polygonaceoe. A genua 
of rather pretty summer-flowering hardy annuals and 
herbaceous or somewhat woody perennials. There are 
about 100 species, natives of North-western America. 
Flowers perfect, involuerate ; stamens nine, upon the base 
of the perianth. Leaves radical, alternate or verticillate, 
entire, without stipules. They thrive in a loamy-peat 
soil, and may be increased by division or seed. 

E. compositum (compound), fl. dull white or rose-coloured; 
l. stalked, densely tomentose beneath, greener above, oblong- 
ovate, cordate at base ; peduncles erect, stout, 6in. to 181n. high, 
nearly glabrous. Perennial. (B. E,. 1774.) 

E* corymbosum (corymbose), fl. white to deep rose, rarely 
yellow. I. ovate to oblong-lanceolate ; umbel stiff, broadly 
cymose ; involucres mostly sessile, h. 1ft. Perennial. 

E. stellatum (starred). /. yellow, frequently in loose com- 
pound umbels. I. two or three, arising from the scape, exactly 
resembling those of Siatice oleifolia, slightly downy, and 
only so beneath, h. 6in. to 12in. Interior of North-west America. 
(H. F. B. A. ii. 177.) 

E. umbeUatum (umbellate), fl. yellow. I. obovate to oblong- 
spathulate or oblanceolate, more or less tomentose, especially 
beneath, h. 3in. to 12in. 

EBiIOFHOBiUM (from erion, wool, and phoreo, to 
bear; in reference to the cottony heads). Cotton Grass. 
Obd. GyperacecB. A genus (confined to North temperate 
and Arctic regions) of about a dozen species of pretty 
bog plants, closely allied to Scirpus, but diifering from it 
in that the hypogynous bristles, as the flowering advances, 
protrude to a great length beyond the spikelets, forming 
silky-cottony tufts, whence the common name. They can 
be naturalised with great success by the margins of ponda, 
&c., or Lu the boggy spots of the wild garden. 

E. alpinum <alpine). This plant resembles Scirpus ccespitosus, 
with the exception of having long bristles. Northern hemisphere 
(probably now extinct in Britain). 

E. vaginatum (sheathed), fl., spikelet solitary, terminal, ovoid, 
six to eight lines long, deep olive-green ; hypogynous bristles 
numerous to each flower, forming cottony tufts, nearly globular. 
Stems tufted, 1ft. high, or more, covered at the base with a 
few loose ragged sheaths, one of which bears linear, almost 
subulate leaves. Northern hemisphere (Britain, but especially 
abundant in Scotland and Ireland). 

EBiIOPHYIiIiUM (from erion, wool, and phyllon, a 
leaf; woolly-leaved). Obd. Compositce, A genus of 
about a dozen species of mostly floooose herbs, rarely 
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Eriophylliun — continued. 
snfErutioose (from Western North America), merged into 
Bahia by Bentham and Hooker. 

E, ceespitosum (B, n. 1137), perhaps the only species in cul- 
tivation, is identical with Bahia lanata (which see) and 
Actinella lanata, 

EKIOFSIS (from Eria, and opsis, like ; resemblance). 
Oed. Orchidece. A genus of three or four species of 
very ornamental oool-honse epiphytal orchids, natives of 
Northern Brazil, Gniana, and Columbia. A copious supply 
of water when growing, full exposure to the sun, and a 
compost of fresh peat and living sphagnum, are essential. 
They require the temperature of an intermediate house, 
such as suits Cattleyas, &c. Increased by dividing the 
pseudo-bulbs. 

E, biloba (two-lobed). Jl. about lin. across ; sepals and petals 
oblong, dark yellow, shaded round their margins with brown ; lip 
three-lobed, white, spotted with dark brown ; spike 1ft. to lift. 
long, curved or drooping. I. broad-lanceolate, borne in twos or 
threes at the apices o£ the pseudo-bulbs. Pseudo-bulbs 5in. to 
Sin. high, conical, dark brown. Native country unknown. * IS'IS. 

E. rutidobulbon (rough-bulbed). A species similar to B. biloba. 
but with larger and more deeply-coloured flowers. New Grenada, 
1817. (B. M. 4457.) 

ZSIM0SZS3IA (from erion, wool, and sema, a standard ; 
vexUlum clothed with silky hairs). Okd. Legummosae. A 
genus of about forty species of stove herbaceous plants 
and shrubs, most abundant in South America and tropical 
and South Africa. One species has a wide range in Asia 
and Australia. Flowers yellow or violet ; racemes or 
fascicles axillary. Leaves digitately trifoUolate. The two 
best species are described below. They thrive in a com- 
post of peat and loam. Propagated by seeds or cuttings. 

E. graadlflomm (large-flowered). Jl., racemes terminal and 
axillary, pauicled ; corollas covered with soft pubescence on both 
surfaces. October. I., leaflets oblong-elliptic, mucronate ; petioles 
very short, and, as well as the nerves and veins on the under 
surface of the leaves, clothed with silky rufous down. Branches 
angular, h. 1ft. to 2ft. North Mexico. 

E. vlolacemn (violaceous). Jl. violaceous ; racemes axillary and 
terminal, many-flowered. July and "August. I,, leaflets three, 
oblong-linear, acute, greenish above and velvety, but clothed 
with rusty hairs beneath, h. 4ft, Tropical South America 
and Trinidad, 1820. 

ZiRIOSFZiBillIXTIlI (from erion, wool, and sperma, seed; 
referring to the wooUy envelope of the seeds). Oed. 
Iiiliacew. A genus of about twenty-five species of pretty 
greenhouse bulbous plants, from tropical and Southern 
Africa. For culture, see Bnlbiue. 

E. Bellendenl (Eellenden's). Jl. light blue. June to August. 
I. roundish, acuminate, cucuUate at base, h, 1ft, Cape of Good 
Hope, ISOO. (B. M. 1382, undername of E. lati/olium.) 

E, Mackenll (McEen's). Jl. bright golden-yellow, jointed on the 
pedicel ; scapes slender, cylindric, glabrous. July. I. ovate-ob- 
long, obtuse, or sub-acute, quite glabrous, rather fleshy, smooth, 
nerveless. Natal, 1871. (B. M. 5955, under name of Bulbine 
Mackenii.) 

E. proUfemm (proliferous). Jl. white, green, June to August, 
I. proliferous ; leaflets filiform, undivided, sessile. h, 9in. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1821. 

E. pubcscens (downy). Jl. white, green. June. I. sub-cordate, 
acute, cucuUate, pubescent. A. 1ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1820. 
(B. E. 578.) , 

ISRIOSTIiiyiOIT (from erion, wool, and stemon, a 
stamen ; stamens woolly), Oed. Butacece. A genus of 
very handsome greenhouse evergreen shrubs. There are 
about thirty species, all (with the exception of a single 
species from New Caledonia) natives of extra - tropical 
Australia. Peduncles axillary, one-flowered, covered with 
imbricate bracts, or furnished with opposite or whorled 
ones in the middle. Leaves alternate, entire, simple, 
full of pellucid dots, Eriostemons are among the most 
useful and beautiful of Australian hard - wooded plants 
whose flowering season is winter and early spring. All 
the species are well worth attention, the flowers being 
freely produced when the plants are healthy and well 
ripened. They are either white or pale pink, and last 
a long time in good condition, if kept in a cool tempera- 
ture. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sandy peat, early in spring, covered with a bell glass, 



ISriostemou — continued. 
and placed in a gentle heat. When rooted, they should 
be hardened and potted off singly, to be transferred to 
larger sizes afterwards very gradually. The mode of 
propagation adopted by nurserymen on a large scale, is 
that of grafting, using for the purpose small stocks of 
Correa. This is a quick, and, as practised by them, a, 
tolerably certain method. It is best for small growers 
to purchase such plants, as, by good culture, they 
soon form fine decorative subjects. Fibry peat, not 
broken too finely, with the addition of a little loam 
and silver sand, is a suitable compost. The soil should 
be rammed tolerably firm, care being taken not to bury 
the stem of the plant. Eriostemons succeed under the 
same treatment during the summer as many other Aus- 
tralian plants, namely, keeping a little close while the 
growth is being made, afterwards admitting more air, 
and finally placing outside, in a sunny position, from 
July until the end of September, in order to insure 
thorough ripening. The plants naturally form bush 
specimens, but may be trained as pyramids if desired. 
But little pruning, beyond shortening a few of the long 
growths, to induce a symmetrical habit, is necessary. 
In the case of large plants, whose flowers are used for 
cutting — a purpose for which they are well adapted — 
sufficient pruning may be performed simply by the removal 
of the longest flowering shoots. Efficient drainage and 
careful watering are at all times essential points towards 
success in cultivation. Eriostemons will flower earlier in 
winter if introduced into a temperature of about 55deg., 
but are quite as healthy and floriferous later on, if kept 
in a house from which frost is merely excluded. If old 
plants get out of health, it is advisable to prune back 
hard in spring, reduce the balls, and place them amongst 
new soil, in pots of a smaller size. 

E. bnxlfoUUB (Box-leaved).* Jl. pink or rose-coloured, axillary, 
almost sessile. April to June. I. small, cordate-ovate, or ob- 
ovate, usually mucronate, with prominent glands. Branches 
round, pubescent, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1822. (B. M. 4101.) 

E. Intermedius (intermediate).* Jl. white, suffused with rosy- 

Sink, large, solitary, axillary. April. I. obovate. h. 3ft. (B. M. 
439.) 

E. myoporoldes (Myoporum-like).* Jl. rose-coloured ; peduncles 
axillary, trifid, three-flowered. Early spring. I. linear-lanceolate, 
quite entire, smooth, glandtilar, mucronate. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1824. 
(B, M. 3180.) 

E. neriifoUlls (Nerium-leaved).* Jl. rose-coloured or pink ; pe- 
duncles axillary, three-flowered. April. I. lanceolate, rather 
wrinkled, mucronate. h. 3ft. 1847. 

E. salicifollus (Willow-leaved). Jl. pink, axillary, almost sessilei 
solitary. Jilly. I. linear-lanceolate, entire, smooth. Branches 
triquetrous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1822. (B. M. 2854.) 

E. scaber (rough).* Jl. white, tinged with pink, rather small ; pe- 
duncles short. March to June. I. linear, entire, dark green, 
mucrgnate, glandular, h. lift. 1840. (P. M. B. xiii. 127.) 



EBIFKIA. 



Besleria. 



ISRITHALIS (from Erithales, a plant mentioned by 
Pliny ; the (Jreek word means very luxuriant), Qbd, 
BMbiaceai. A genus of about five species of stove ever- 
green shrubs, natives of Florida and the West Indian 
Islands, They thrive in sandy fibrous loam, to which- a 
little peat may be added. Cuttings of ripened side shoots 
will root in sandy soil, during the spring or summer, if 
placed under a hand glass, in heat. 

E. fk^tlcosa (shrubby). Jl. white, small, sweet-scented ; peduncles 
axillary, pamcled. July. I. petiolate, obovate, or spathulate- 
lanceolate ; stipules broad, short, mucronate, sheathing, per- 
manent. A, 10ft. to 15ft. Jamaica, 1793. 

EBITRICHIUM (from erion, wool, and thritc, trichos, 
hair; plants woolly). Oed. Boraginece. A rather large 
genus of handsome dwarf annual or perennial herbaceous 
plants, widely dispersed throughout the temperate regions 
of the Northern hemisphere ; a few come from South Africa 
and Australia. The species here given is the one most 
generally known. Like many other beautiful plants 
which grow at considerable elevations, it is difficult to 
keep alive ^ong; it requires a thoroughly well-drained 



